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All India Oriental Conference | 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION 


I. Local Organization. 


The Annamalai University extended its invitation to the All- - 
India Oriental Conference to hold its XVIII Session at Annamalai- j 
nagar, when Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer was Vice-Chancellor of 1 
the University. The invitation was accepted and thereafter 
arrangements for the Conference were taken on hand. A Reception 
Committee with Shri T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, 
as Chairman was constituted. The Committee of Local Secretaries 
included Prof. R. Ramanujachari, Prof. L. P. KR. Ramanathan 
Chettiar, Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran and Dr. A. Chidambaranathan 
Chettiar. Prof. R. Ramanujachari was appointed Convener of the 
Committee of Secretaries. 


Several meetings of the Committee of Local Secretaries were 
held.to discuss arrangements regarding— 


(1) 


(2) the enlisting of new life-members and ordinary mem- 
: bers; - i 


the raising and collection of Funds; 


(3) the boarding and lodging of members; t vs i i 
(4) the holding of exhibitions; e P 
(5) entertainments and excursions; 

(6) Reception and transport; 

(7) .decorations; and : a र 


-(8) volunteers, as well as other matters for successfully con- . muto 
ducting the Conference. : £ 


Invitations to participate in the proceedings of the Conference | 
Were sent to individuals and institutions as well as State Govern- | 
ments. All the members who attended the last few sessions were 
also contacted. All the Universities in India, and also the Univer- _ 
Sities of Rangoon, Ceylon and Malaya were requested to send ee 25 

Bates. One of the novel features of the XVIII Session seems to be 
the invitation to .all the foreign embassies and legations in India. | 
to depute representatives to participate in the Conference. The | 

ocal Secretaries record with deep satisfaction the ready response . 
from the scholars in the field of Oriental Studies; and are glad to | 

Bote that the record member of members has been enlisted for this 


en Public Domai 
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Session. Three bulletins containing information about the XVIII 
Session, for the use of previous and prospective members were 
issued (Appendix I) For the benefit of members who wee ex- 
pected from all over India, a table of Railway Timings to hidam- 
baram £rom Madras and Trichy and also important trains arriving 
and leaving Madras for Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, 
was prepared and copies sent along with the bulletins. 


A programme of variety entertainment was also arranged for 
all the three days of the session. The main items of the programme 


included— 
(a) music by Prof. M. M. Dandapani Desikar and party; 


(b) concert pageant by Artistes of the Saraswathi Gana 
Nilayam (Madras) and others, guided by Prof. P. Sam- 
murthy; and ; 


(c) dance recital by Kumaris Vanamala and Malathi. ; 
On the eve of the session the Committee of Local Secretaries 
issued for the use and guidance of the members, a guide to Chidam- 
baram and other University environs, summaries of papers to be 
read at the Conference, a detailed programme and also badges for 
members. These were distributed free to all members on their 
arriva]. : 


‘Arrangements to cater to the tastes of all members were made, 
in the matter of food. North Indian and South Indian dishes were 
provided throughout. Separate accommodation for ladies and for 
families were also arranged. 


Sectional Secretaries were appointed to help the Presidents of 
the various sections in the conduct of the Conference (Appendix 11). 


The Trichinopoly Station of the All-India Radio was kind 
enough to broadcast Radio Reports of the Session, on 26th and 27th 
December, 1955. | 


The delegates were taken on excursion tours to Pondicherry 
and the Neyveli Lignite Project. A volunteer Corps including staff 
and student members was enlisted, to look after reception, accom- 
modation, boarding, etc., and it is very gratifying to note that they 
won the praise of all the delegates, for their enthusiastic service. 


.The Committee is immensely grateful to the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras for their kind donations of 
Rs. 1,000 each towards the expenses of the Conference. oe 


_ The Local Secretaries are very grateful to Dr. Rajah Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar, Pro-Chancellor for the great person RET 
he took in the successful conduct of the Session and for his valuab z 
suggestions in Panning every aspect of the arrangements of ti 
Conference. To Sri T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai, Vice-Chancello 
. the Local Secretaries express their sincere thanks for his consi 
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guidance and direction. The tremendous success of the Annamalai- 
nagar Session of the Conference is due entirely to the guidance and 
encouragement received from the Pro-Chancellor and the Vice- 


"Chancellor. 


The members of the staff who served on the various sub-com- 
mittees and the student volunteers were of great help and to them 
the thanks of the committee of Local Secretaries is due. : The Local 
Secretaries thank the Registrar of the University and his staff and 
other officers of the University for their willing and valuable help 
at all stages of the Conference. 


The Secretaries also express their thanks to Sri D. I. Jesudoss 
and Janab Gulam Rasool, lecturers, and Sri R. Lakshmikantan and 
Sri T. उ. Isaac, Research Scholars for their help in going through 
the proofs. | 

R. RAMANUJACHARIAR, 


Convener. 
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APPENDIX I. 
ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
(Registered under Act XXI of 1860). 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona-4 (India). 


President: 
Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
Vice-President of the Indian Union, New Delhi. 


Vice-President: 
Dr. A. 8. ALTEKAR, 
Patna University, Ranighat Quarters, Patna-6. 


Treasurer: 
Pror. V. V. MIRASHI, 
Vishnusadhan, Dharampeth, Nagpur. 


Chairman, Reception Committee: 
DEWAN BAHADUR 
T. M. NARAYANASWAMI PILLAI, 
Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University. 


General Secretaries: 
Dr. V. RAGAVAN, 
Madras University, Madras. 


Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR, 
- Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona-4. 


a Local Secretaries: 
— — DR. A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR 
6 P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR 
SAWA — DR. C. S. VENKATESWARAN 
R. RAMANUJACHARI, Convener 


| 
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December, 1955 under the auspices of the Annamalai University. 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian Union, will 


preside over the Session. 


The All-India Oriental Conference, which is the national forum 
of scholars interested in Orientology, comprises the following 


sections: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


Vedic, 

Iranian, 

Classical Sanskrit, 

Islamic Culture, 

Arabic and Persian, 

Pali and Buddhism, 

Prakrit and Jainism, 

History, 

Archaeology, 

Indian Linguistics, 

Dravidian Culture, 
Philosophy and Religion and 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts. 


Information about additional Sections, if any, will be given in 
- the next Bulletin. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| (9) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


.. The following scholars have been elected Presidents of the 
different Sections. 


1. 


Vedic: 
Prof. K. CHATTOPADHYAYA, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 3 
Iranian: a 
Dr. J. M. UNWALA, Parsi Students’ Hostel, 8, Gandaria 
Colony, Tardeo, Bombay. 25 
Classical Sanskrit: ORAE 
Prof. S. P. CHATURVEDI, “Saraswat” Dharampet, Nag: 
pur. iy ect 
and 5. Islamic Culture and Arabic and Persian: | 


Prot, YOGA DHYAN AHUJA, Doaba College, Jullu der 
ity. iex E. 
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6. Pali and Buddhism: 
Rev. A. P. BUDDHADATTA, Aggarama Monastery, 
Ambalangoda (Ceylon). 


7. Prakrit and Jainism: 
Dr. H. C. BHAYANI, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bom- 
bay. 
8. History: 
Dr. A. D. PUsALKAR, “Usha”, 118, Shivaji Park, 
Bombay-28. 


9. Archaeology: 
Dr. B. SuBBARAO, Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, Baroda. 
10. Indian Linguistics: 
Dr. M. A. MEHENDALE, Deccan College, Research 
Institute, Poona-6. 
11. Dravidian Culture: 
Prof. R. P. SETHU PILLAI, University Buildings, 
Madras. 
12. Philosophy and Religion: 
Prof. R. D. KARMARKAR, “Damodar Villa", Poona-4. 


18. Technical Sciences and Fine Arts: 


Dr ©. Cp DAS GUPTA, 5/18-a, Sevak Vaidya Street, 
P.O. Rashbihari Avenue, Calcutta-28. 


14. Tamil: 


Shri T. P. MINAKSHISUNDARAM, M.A., B.O.L., B.L., 


Head of the Dept. of Tamil, Madras University, 
Madras. 


Besides Sectional meetings, a varied programme consisting of 
symposia, learned lectures, visits to places of antiquarian interest 
and entertainments is being arranged by the Local Committee. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the success of a Sessi j 
; : sion like 
this depends entirely on the active co-operation of Orientalists in 
this country. 10 is, therefore, earnestly requested that, 


1. All persons interested in Oriental Learning and Research 


should immediately enrol themselves as members of the Conference 


(A membership form is enclosed); 


. 
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2. Scholars working in different branches of Orien 


should prepare for the Session papers on subjects ‘of their speci: 
study; and 


3. Governments, Universities, Research Institutes ‘end Col- 
leges should nominate Delegates to the Session and make suitable 
grants towards its expenses. 


Bonafide Members of the Conference will be entitled to Railway 
concession in respect of journeys to and back from Annamalaina- 
gar. Details regarding the full programme of the Session, Railway 
concession, lodging and boarding arrangements at Annamalainagar, 
etc., will be given in subsequent Bulletins. 


Donations, Membership-fee, and papers intended to be read at 
the Session should be sent directly to one of the Local Secretaries 
as early as possible. 


Papers should reach the local secretary before 15th November, 
1955. Papers submitted should be original pieces of research and - 
form a fresh contribution to the study of respective subjects; and - 
they should be accompanied by summaries not exceeding a page in | 
length. 

R. RAMANUJACHARI—Convener 

A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR 

L. P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR 
C. S. VENEATESWARAN 


Local Secretaries. 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


j 18th Session, Annamalainagar. 
26th, 27th and 28th December, 1955. 


MEMBERSHIP FORM. 


To 


THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 
Eighteenth Session, All-India Oriental Conference, 


Annamalai University, Annamalainagar P.O., (S.L). 
Dear Sir, 


I know the aims and objects! of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence and 1 sympathize with them. 


I desire to become? ................. esses of the Conference 
and am sending herewith Rs. .................. only, as my subscrip- 
tion. Kindly enrol me as such. 

I have attended ............... previous Session of the Conference, 
the last two being those that were held af........... and ate T 
and I submitted........................ paper/papers, which was/were 
accepted for the..................... Session, and I am entitled to be a 


member of the Council? 


Yours हक, 


वक esos. an 


Full Name 


AKAN E seeseaee esae en 


pe » E 
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1. The Objects of the Conference shall be— 


(a) To bring together Orientalists in order to take 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholars 
in and outside India. z 


(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 


(c) To afford opportunities to scholars to give expres- 
sion to their views on their respective subjects, 
and to point out the difficulties experienced in the 
pursuit of their special branches of study. 


(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental scholars. 


(e) To encourage traditional learning. 


(£) To do such other acts as may be considered neces- 
sary to promote advancement in Oriental learn- 
ing. 


2. Mention one of the following classes: — 
Patron: paying Rs. 3,000 or more. 
Benefactor: paying Rs. 1,000 or more. 


Life-Member: paying Rs. 100 in a lump sum or in not 
more than two instalments within one financial year. 


Full-Member: paying Rs. 10 per Session. 


Student-Member: paying Rs. 2 per Session. (Eligible to 
attend the public and sectional meetings only). 


3. The Council shall consist of all Members who have attended 
three or more Sessions of the Conference (including the one taking 
place at the time) and have submitted a paper or papers that have 
been accepted at any one or more of these Sessions. 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


Eighteenth Session. 
Amnamalai Umiversity. 


ANNAMALAINAGAR, 
25th October, 1955. 


Bulletin No. 2. 


As already notified, the Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference is to be held at Annamalainagar on the 26th, 
97th and 28th December, 1955, under the auspices of the Annamalai 
University. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, SUDO the Indian 
Union, has kindly consented to preside. Sri T. M. Narayanaswami 
Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University, is the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. 


In addition to the Sections mentioned in the First Bulletin, 
there will be a Tamil Section, with Professor T. P. Minakshisun- 
daram, M.A., B.L., M.O.L., Vidwan as its President. 


Popular lectures by distinguished scholars, illustrated with 
lantern slides, and symposia on important topics will be arranged, 
details of which will be intimated later. An exhibition of rarecoins, 
manuscripts, paintings, etc., is being arranged. Besides, there will 
be an entertainment programme. 


A copy of ‘The University’s Environs’ dealing with the Anna- 
malai University and the neighbouring town of Chidambaram, rich 
in its historical, religious and cultural traditions, will be supplied 

ee of cost to all the delegates on arrival. The Reception Com- 
ttee will provide facilities for delegates to visit the famous shrine 


: © Lord Nataraja and Lord Govindaraja at Chidambaram. 


You are cordially invited to get yourself enrolled as a full mem- 
nd eontribute a paper on your specialised subject, if you have 
mone ps ^ he paper, Po not exceeding 10 typed 
7 ether with its summary (not exceedi may 
sent by the 1st December, 1955. FS I 


ates and members of the All-India Oriental Conferen 
themselves of the railway concession kindly allowed by 
ailway Board. Bona fide del < t 
amalai agar session can, th 

: : 


KA abd 
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The members and Delegates attending the Annamalainagar S 
session will be guests of the Reception Committee. They will be | 
lodged in the University Hostels and will be served vegetarian 
meals. 4 oa 

Members and Delegates are specially requested to fill in the 
form attached herewith and send it so as to reach us before the Ist 
December, 1955. 


Intimation regarding the date and time of arrival‘at Annamalai- 
nagar must reach the Local Secretaries at least ten days before the 
commencement of the session. 


Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR, 
Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, 
General Secretaries. 
Prof. R. RAMANUJACHARI, (Convener), 
Dr. A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, 


Prof. L. P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR, 
Dr. C. S. VENKATESWARAN, 


Local Secretaries. 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


18th Session, Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 


To ; 
THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 
18th All-India Oriental Conference, 
Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar, (S. India). 
Dear Sir, 


I have received the Second Bulletin, and shall be able to 
the Conference. VE 


Full Name. 


ह०५००००००९०००५००००००००० D ५०२१०९९ 
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THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
Eighteenth Session. 
$ Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 


1st December, 1955. 


BULLETIN No. 3. 


1. As already announced in the Second Bulletin the Eighteenth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held at Anna- 
malainagar under the auspices of the Annamalai University on 26th, 
27th and 28th of December, 1955. (Annamalainagar is one mile 
east of Chidambaram Ry. Station in the UL 152 
miles south of MADRAS-EGMORE Ry. STATION). You are 
cordially invited to attend and participate in the proceedings. 


2. The inaugural meeting will be held in the Srinivasa Sastri 

Hall of the Annamalai University at 11 a.m. on Monday, the 26th 
Deceber. Sri S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India has 
kindly consented to open the proceedings. Members are requested 

. to be in their seats half an hour earlier. 


3. All Sectional meetings, symposium, publie lectures with 
lantern slides, council meetings and the entertainment programmes 
will be held in the various halls of the University. 


S 4. Arrangements for the Boarding and Lodging of the mem- 
_ bers, who have got themselves enrolled as members, will be made 
= in the Hostels of the University. 


8 9. Members will alight at Chidambaram Ry. Station for 
— Annamalainagar. Members, are requested kindly to intimate to us 
the date and the train by which they intend to arrive, before the 
10th of December at the latest. An abstract of train timings from 
IADRAS EGMORE to CHIDAMBARAM and back, as well as to — 
ther places of interest in South is enclosed for the benefit of mem- 
Transport will þe arranged for members from Chidambaram 
nm to Annamalainagar. Members are requested to bring 
dding with them. $ 


__[It will not be possible for members to secure suitable accom- 

nN dat ion outside the University campus.] 

6, are requested to write directly to he Sta: 
[ast m Ry. Station, for reservation of their 
rney at T : 


Nana gg UE लन क्म I त 
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7. Lady delegates desiring separate accommodation will þe 


. Jodged in Women Students’ Hostel of the University. These mem- 


bers are requested to intimate to us earlier. 5 


8. Members of the Reception Committee, donors and local 
members of the Conference are requested to kindly arrange to get 
their packets containing a badge, a book of summaries, invitation 
cards and entertainment passes from the office of the Conference in 
the University campus, on 24th December between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. Members accommodated in the hostels will get their packets 
on arrival. 


9 The Reception Committee will provide facilities for dele- 
gates to visit the famous shine at Chidambaram. 
R. RAMANUJACHARI 
A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR 
L. P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR 


C. S. VENKATESWARAN, 
Local Secretaries. 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 


The Reception Committee of the.18th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference requests the pleasure of your company at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Session at the Sastri Hall Annamalai 
University on Monday, the 26th December, 1955 at 11 a.m. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, Indian Union, has kindly consented 
to preside over the session. 

Prof. R. RAMANUJACHARI, Convener. 
Dr. A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, 
Prof. L. P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR, 
Dr. C. S. VENKATESWARAN, 

(Local Secretaries). 


T. M. NARAYANASWAMI PILLAI, 
Chairman, 
Reception Committee. 
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ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 
Annamalainagar. 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


18th Session. 


President: 
Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
Vice-President of India. 
26th, 27th and 28th December, 1955. 


PROGRAMME. 


Monday, the 26th December, 1955. 
Morning: 


9-00 a.m.—Meeting of the retiring Executive Committee. 


11-00 a.m.—Inaugural Function. 


Formation of the Presidential procession. 
The procession will enter the Sastri Hall. 


Prayer. 


Welcome address by Lt.-Col. Sri T. M. Narayana- 


swamy Pillai, Vice-Chancellor. 


Reading of Messages by Local Secretary. 
Presidential address by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 


President of India. 


Announcement regarding the presentation of the 
felicitation volume to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat- 


terjee by General Secretary. 


Speech by the Secretary of the Linguistic Society of 


India. 
Presentation by the President. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee's reply. 
Resolution (General Secretary). 


Annuoncements (General Secretary and Local 


Secretary). 
National Anthem. 


3-00 p.m.—Meeting of the Sectional Presidents and the Sec- 
tional Secretaries to fix up a detailed time-table 


for the sectional meetings. 
5-30 p.m.—TEA at the Senate Hall. 


8-30 p.m.—Music by Professor Isai Arasu M. M. Dandapani 


Desikar and Party. 
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Tuesday, the 27th December, 1955. 


Morning 


8-30 a.m—Sectional President's Addresses (in two halls) Vide 
Note Below* 


10-30 a.m.—Reading of papers in all the sections in the respec- 
tive halls 


11-30 a.m.— Symposium (Sastri Hall). 


Evening: 
2-00 p.m.— Sectional Presidents’ Addresses. 
3-30 p.m.—Reading of papers in all the respective sections. 
4-15 p.m.—TEA at the Senate Hall. 
5-30 p.m.—Symposium in Hall No. 10. 


8-30 p.m.—Concert Pageant by Artistes of the Saraswathi 
Gana Nilayam, Madras and others-Sastri Hall. 


*Sectional Presidents’ Addresses: 
Group A. Mathmatics Hall No. 1. 
8-30 to 9-00 a.m. (i) Vedic. 
{_ 9-00 to 9-30 a.m. (ii) Classical Sanskrit. 
9-30 to 10-00 a.m. (iii) History. 
10-00 to 10-30 a.m. (iv) Religion and Philosophy. 
2-00 to 2-30 p.m. (v) Linguistics. 
2-80 to 3-00 p.m. (vi) Pali and Buddhism.. 
3-00 to 3-30. p.m. (vii) Prakrit & Jainism. 


Growp B. Room No. 10 


(i) Arabic and Persian 

(ii) Islamic Culture. 
(iii) Iranian Culture. 
(iv) Technical Science and Fine Arts. 
| (v) Archaeology. 
4 (vi) Dravidian Culture. 

| (vii) Tamil. 


Papers will be read in the several sections in the Hi 
im the next page. 


3 Wednesday, the 28th December 
Morning | Tea 


8-80 a.m.—Sectional meetin | 
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-3 — i tings-Meeting of the executive 
2-30 p.m.— Sectional meeting वि 
5-00 p.m.—TEA at the Senate Hall. 

5-30 p.m.—Concluding session at the Sastri Hall. 


8-00 p.mn.—Dance-Sastri Hall. 


EXHIBITION: In the Library Hall ( Upstairs) open between 
2 p.m. and 5 p.m. on all the days of the conference. 


Sectional Meetings for Reading of Papers: 
Vedic.—Room No. 27 
Classical Sanskrit.— Room No. 26 
History.—Room No. 16 
Religion and philosophy.—Mathematics Hall No. 5 
Linguistics.—Botany Hall 
Pali and Buddhism.—Room No. 24 
Prakirit and Jainism.—Room No. 31 
Arabic and Persian.—Room No. 23 
| Islamic Culture.—Room No. 22 
Iranian Culture.—Room No. 21 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts.—Room No. 33 
Archaeology.—Room No. 18 
| Dravidian Culture.—Mathematies Hall No. 1 
B Tamil.—Room No. 10. 


Daily routine for delegates 


7-00 a.m.—Breakfast (in the Dinning Halls) 
1-00 p.m.—Lunch 2 
7-00 p.m.—Dinner 2 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


18TH SESSION 
Anaamalai University 


Entertainment 
Concert Pageant: 
27th December 1955, 8-30 p.m. to 10-30 p.m. 
Participants: 
Artistes of the Saraswathi Gana Nilayam, Madras and others. 


Note:—India, in the course of her lon t i j 

g cultural history, has 
evolved many types of concerts. There are concerts Belone E to 
the realms of art music, sacred music, dance music, folk music and 
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martial music, besides operas and dance dramas. In to-day's pro- 
gramme the different types of concerts are presented approximately 
in the order of their evolution. 


Folk musie is the earliest; next comes devotional music and 
still later art music in all its ramified forms. : 


PROGRAMME 


| 1. Invocatory Song. 


Folk music and folk dance: Kummi, Kolattam and Pinnal 
Kolattam. 


| 3. Vedic music: Rig and Saman chants. 


4. Tevaram:  Tirugnana Sambandar -(Tth cen. A.D.) sing 
ing a hymn extempore in front of a temple. : 


5. Jayadeva (11th cen.) singing an ashtapadi hymm and his 
wife Padmavathi dancing to it. 


6. Arunagirinathar (15th cent.) singing a Tiruppugazh song. 


7. A scene from the Telugu opera: Pallaki Seva Prabandham 
of Shahaji Maharaja (1684-1710). 


1 
| 
| 8. A scene from a Kuravanji Nataka—folk dance drama. 


| 9. Divayanama Sankirtanam: Bhajana as an institution and 
as a form of group worship comes into existance with 
i all its ritualistic details in the early 18th century. 


10. Kalakshepam (19th cent. Kirtan) An episode from the 
story of Kuchela. 


| 11. Bharatanatyam—Tillana. 


12. An item of Martial music (Veera gitam)—a victorious army 1 
being welcomed with music and dance. N 


18. A scene from the Telugu opera: Nowkacharitram of Thya- 
garaja. 


| 

| 14. Sangita Rangavalli—musical kolam. 

| 15. A modern concert with full accompaniments. 

| 16. Latest developments—Seven stringed Voilin—a-solo.item. 


MANGALAM.. 
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APPENDIX III 


List o f Donors: 


Government of India: 

Government of Madras: 

Shri M. A. Chidambaram Chettiar: 
Thiruvaduthurai Athinam: ES 2c 
Shri Karumuthu Thyagaraja Chettiar: 


Shri D. P. Karmarkar: DEET 
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List OF LIFE-MEMBERS OF THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 


CONFERENCE. 


Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., D.Litt, Angre's Wadi, 
Girgaon, Bombay. 

Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Esar., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Hyderabad-Deccan. 


H. H. Maharaja Sri Vibhutinarain Sngh Bahadur, B. A, 
Fort, Ramnagar, Banars State, 


Mahanta Sri Shivacharan Bharati Shastri, Mathadhish, 
Dularpur Math, P.O. Teghara, Dist. Monghyr (Bihar). 

Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 43, Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta. : 

Kumar Sri Taranand Sinha, B.A., M.L.A., Zamindar, 
Chauri Kothi, Bhagalpur. 


Sir Hargovind Misra, Kt, O.B.E., Misra Hosiery, Kanpur, 
(U.P.) 


Dr. Nilakantha Dutt, B.L., Ph.D. D.Litt., Post Graduate Dept. 
of Pali and Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, 39, Ramanand, Chatterji Street Calcutta. 


Sri Gangananda ‘Sinha, M.A., M.L.C., ‘Sachiva Sadan’, 
Darbhanga. 


Kumar Sri Krishnananda Singji, Krishnagarh Estate, 
Sultangunj, P.O. Bhagalpur. 


Dewan Bahadur Sri Kameshwar Narain Singh ji, Narahan 
Estate, P.O. Narahan, Darbhanga. 


H. E. Sri M. S. Aney, M.A., LL.B., Governor of Bihar, 
Patria. 


Sri Awadh Bihari Prasad, Banglagarh, Darbhanga. 


Sri Chhogmal Chopra, President Jain Swetambar Terapan- 
thi Mahasabha, 201, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


Sri Lakshman Prasad Singh ji, Rai Sahib Ki Deorhi, 
Darbhanga. 


Sri Jyoti Prasad Singh, Mubbi, Darbhanga. 

Sri Umesa Mishra, Kaithar Estate, Katihar, Dist. Purnea. 
Sri Ram Prasad Singh ji, Anandabhavan, Darbhanga. 

B. Sri Padmanabha Prasad ji, Padma Kutir, Darbhanga. 


Sri Jagdish Nandan Singh ji, Madhubani Estate, Madhu- 
bani, Darbhanga. 
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. Shrimant L. S. Desmukh, Mahal, Nagpur 
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Sri N. Mallikarjuna Sastri, 'M.A., re ipal, Srichandra 
Rajendra Veda Maha-Pathashala, Cherajput, Bangalore. 
Sri Jagannath Mishra, Dilkhusbagh, Palace, Darbhanga 


Sir C. P.N. Singh, Kt., Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
Patna 

Kumar Shri Baidyanath Chaudhury, B.A., Durgaganj, 
Purnea. 


Sri Jugeshwar Singh Saheb, Mubi Deorhi, Darbhanga. 
Sri Rukamanda Bairoliya, Bara Bazar, Darbhanga. 


Sri Kaladhari Singhji, Raghopur Deorhi, P.O. Sakri, 
District Darbhanga. 


Sri N. P. Daruka, Gulloo Bara, Darbhanga. 


Raja Bahadur Sriman Visheshwar Singhji, Bela Palace, 
Darbhanga. 


Sriman Chandradhari Singhji, Chandranagar Deorhi, Ranti, 
Ranti, P.O. Madhubani, District Darbhanga. 


Dr. Amaranatha Jha, M.A., D.Litt, LL.D., F.R.S.L., 
Sahityavidyavachaspati, Maya, George Town, Allahabad. 


Sri Mantradhari Singh, Madhubani Estate, Madhubani, 
Darbhanga 


Sri Ramachandra Narayan Natu, M.A., 689, Sadashiv Peth 
Natu Bag, Poona-2 


Shrimant Shamji Kheta, Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 
Lala Jai Naram, Mohan Nagar, Nagpur. 
Seth Gopaldas Mohta, Temple Road, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 


Shrimant D. C. Sutaria, Proprietor, Bombay Cycle Stores, 
Mahal, Nagpur. 


Shrimant B. J. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

Shrimant G. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

Shrimant K. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

Shrimant M. G. Chitnavis, Chitnavispura, Nagpur. 
Shrimant P. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. : 
Shrimant K. S. Chitnavis, Landlord, Civil Lines, Nagpur 


Shrimant D. K. Desmukh, Jahagirdar of Parwa, Dist. ——- 
Yeotmal Pe 


Shrimant L. S. Desmukh, Mahal, Nagpur. 


Shrimant M. N. Ghatate, Civil Lines, Nagpur 


Sri Iyengar, Pt. Krishnaswami Nagappa’s Block Shriram- 
pur, Bangalore 
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; Prof. M. A. Kazi, Retired Professor, Sayaji Ganj, Baroda. 
Prof. D. D. Kosambi, Deccan Gymkhana, Poona-4. 


Sri Hussan Lal Nayar, Ry. Clearng Account Office, S.T.E.P. 
^ Section, Delhi. 


Sri V. R. Pandit, 8, Setalvad Road, Napean Sea Road, 

^. Bombay. : 

Prof. Visva Bandhu Shastri, Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur, 
E. Punjab. 


Dr. Raghu Vira, Old Assembly Rest House, Nagpur. 


Sri K. J. Gopal Shastri, Pantuluvary, Upstairs, Masuli- 
patam, S. India. 


Sri Hira Lal Amrit Lal, Bombay. 

Dr. (Srimati) Kalyani Malik, Calcutta. 
Surya Kant, Jullandhar. 

Sri A. N. Jani, Baroda. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona. 

Sri S. N. Pandia, Lucknow. 

Shri S. S. Malwad, Dharwar. 

Shri Bansheer Bhat. 

Dr. Irach Jahangir Taraporewala, Bombay. 
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C. LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. ^ 


Sri Acharya, G. S., Rajahmundry. 

Sri Acharya, P., Bhuvaneswar. 

Shri Hams Raj Aggrawal, Ludhiana. 
Shri Surendra Mohan Aggrawal, Ludhiana. 


Dr. Y. P. Aggarwal, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Department of 
Hindi, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


Prof. Jagannatha Agrawal, Jullundur City. 

Shri R. C. Agrawala, Jodhpur. 

Yog Dhyan Ahuja, M.A.,-Ph.D., Doaba College, Jullundur 
City. 

P. Alalasundaram Chettiar, “Sivanagam’” Professors’ 
Colony, Tambaram. 
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Sri A. V. Rajaram, Annamalainagar. 
Sri Rajendra Mehra. 
Sri G. Ramkrishnamurthy, Madras-5. 


V. Raman, 4, Syed Ahmed Hussain Street, Mylapore, 
Madras-14. 


Sri T. Rama Rao, Guntur. 

Sri K. Rangamani, Annamalainagar. 
Sri S. Ranganathan, Annamalainagar. 
Sri Anjaneya Sarma. V. Madras-5. 
Sri Satyendra Sarma, Lucknow. 


Sri J. Prabhakara Sastry, 26, Muthugramani St., Santhome, 
Madras. 


Kumari V. Savitri, Annamalainagar. 
Miss. R. Seetha Bai, Madras. 

Smt. Subhadra Kumar Sen, 

Sri R. Sethumadhavan, Salem. 

Miss Shakuntalal Arya, Lucknow. 
Mr. Lalit Kumar Shukla, Lucknow. 


Sri Srinivasadesikan. V.N. C/O Sri Seshadri Achary 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Annamalainagar. 


Sri A. Srinivasan, Annamalainagar. 

Sri G. Srinivasan, Annamalainagar. 

Sri J. Srinivasa Rao, Gutur. 

Mrs. Stephen Hay, Santineketan. 

Sri R. V. N. Subba Rao, Guntur. 

Sri K. Subramanian, Annamalainagar. 
Sri V. Subrahmaniam, Vailthacaud, Triva 
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60. Sri D. Thirugnanashanmugham, Annamalainagar. | 
61. S. Thirupurasundari, Ladies Hostel, Presidency Y 
^ ~) 


Madras. 
62. Sri Udya Shankar, Annamalainagar. 
63. Miss Usha Seth, Lucknow. 
64. Sri S. Vaidyanathan, Annamalainagar. 
65. Sri V. A. Vasudevaraju, Annamalainagar. 
66. Sri K. Venkatraman, Annamalainagar. 
Sri M. S. Vimalanandam, Manambuchavady. 
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18, ४ 
| ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All India Orienta: 
Conference held at 9 A.M. on Monday, the 26th December 1955, in 
the Vice-Chancellor's Lodge, Annamalainagar. The following mem- 
bers were present:— 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Shri P. C. Divanji, 
Pro. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Dr. A. N 
Upadhye, Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Prof. H. D. Velankar, Prof 
R. Ramanujachari, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 


In the absence of the President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, was in the Chair. 


| . (1) The minutes of the meetings of the Executive Committee 
| held at Ahmedabad on the 30th October 1953 and the 1st 
| November 1958 were confirmed. 


(2) The following resolution of condolence proposed by the 
Chairman was passed, all members standing :— 


Resolution 1 *Resolved that the Executive Committee of the 
All India Oriental Conference places on record its sense of deep 
Sorrow at the sad demise of Dr. H. L. Hariyappa, of the Mysore 
University, who was elected a member of the Executive Committee 
in November 193." 


(3) Dr. R. N. Dandekar submitted the audited accounts of the — 
Conference for the years 1958 and 1954. On a motion - 
moved by Dr. P. L. Vaidya and seconded by Pro. H. D 
Velankar the following resolution was passed:— 


Resolution 2 *Resolved that the audited accounts of the Con- 
ference for the years 1953 and 1954, as submitted by the Gener 
Secretary, be and are hereby passed." 


(For the audited accounts, see appendix I of this rep 


(4) On a motion moved by A. N. Upadhye and seconded bj 
A Pusalkar, the following resolution regardin 
appointment of auditor was passed:— ' is 


Resolution 3:— Resolved that Messrs G. M. Oka no 
be and are hereby appointed Auditors of the Conferenc 
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years 1956 and 1957; resolved further that the Auditors be paid 4 
an honorarium of Rs. 25/- for each of these years. i 


At this stage, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan arrived and took the 
८ Chair. 


(5) Dr. R. N. Dandekar made a statement on the action taken 
by him on the resolutions passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee at Ahmedabad : — 


(a) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that he 
had written to Dr. Amarnath Jha drawing his atten- 
tion to the failure of the Local Secretary of the Dar- 
bhanga Session to submit to the Executive Committee 
the audited accounts of that Session and requesting 
him to look into the matter. He read out Dr. Jha’s 
reply in which he had promised to do the needful. 


E However, in view of Dr. Jha's sad demise, the Com- 

2g mittee, while reiterating its disapproval of the Local 

- Secretary’s action, decided not to pursue the matter 
further. 

DE (b) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that he had 

2 communicated to the Government of India the resolu- 


tion passed by the Conference urging Government to 
take early steps in the matter of starting a Central 
Institute of Indology and that Government had ac- 
knowledge the receipt of his communication. He 
further informed the Committee that it was generally 
known that Government were taking active steps in 
the matter. 


(c) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that some | 
definite steps were expected to be taken by the new 
Executive Committee in connection with the prepara- | 
tion and publication by the Conference of a biennial | 
Bibliography of Indology. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(7) On a motion moved by Professor Ramanujachari d 
seconded by Dr. R. N. Dandekar the following resolu- - 
tion was passed:— : 


Resolution 5: Resolved that it be recommended to the Council 
of the Conference that the following ten persons be coopted on the 
Council on behalf of the Local Committee (as per Rule 10 (b) (1):- 
(1) Shri T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, (2) Prof. R. Ramanujachari, 
(3) Prof. L. P. K. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, (4) Prof. G. Subramania | 
Pillai, (5) Pro. Avasu M. M. Dandapani Desikar, (6) Dr. C. S.. 
Venkateswaran, (7) Shri M. P. Damodaram (8) Shri S. Ramaswami | 
Naidu, (9) Shri Meenashisundaram, and (10) Shri L. Lakshman 


Chettiar." 

(8) Dr. R. N. Dandekar reported that Pro. A. Siddiqui, Presi- 
dent of the Islamic Culture Section, was unable to 
attend the Session owing to indisposition. On his re- 
commendation, the following resolution was passed in 
this connection: — : 


Resolution 6: ‘Resolved that the Islamic Culture Section and 
the Arabic and Persian Section be combined and that Dr. Yoga 
Dhyan Ahuja, the President of the Arabic and Persian Section, b 
requested to preside over the joint Section.” 


R. DANDEKAR S. RADHAKRISHNAN | 
General Secretary. Chairman. 


18-1-1956. 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, POONA-4. 


Receipts and. Payments Account for the year ending 
81st December, 1954. 
Receipts: 


८ RS. A. P. 
With Treasurer including two 10 year 3$ per 
cent Certificates tn) Ab BIS ISS 
With Poona Central Co-operative Bank S/B 
Account 6,738 13 4 
In Cash vd Spem. 8 
23,186 8 9 
Interest on Deposit of two 10 Year 34 per cent 
Treasury Certificates 420 0 0 
Interest on S.B. Account 94 4 
Subscription for Membership from Lady Wilson 
Museum, Dharampur (Annamalainagar) 10 0 0 
Miscellaneous ae 0 8 0 
23,711 4 0 
Payments: 
RS ATR 
By Printing of Note-papers, etc. - God 18 15 9 
Postage and Stationery अ. 48 2 0 
Remuneration to Auditor for 1953 ^ 25 0 O0 
C. S. Deshpande | ae 250 0 0 
. Pro. L. Hambis, International Union of Orien- 
talists, Paris 0 
E 69 13 
Dr. Umesh Misra for books packing, etc. X 8 8 0 
Miscellaneous A 48 7 6 


Total Expenditure ... 463 9 3 
Balance on 1—1—1955 ... 23,247 11 6 


———— 


23,711 4 9 
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Balance: 

RS. AB 

1. With Treasurer including two ten year 34 * 
per cent Certificates .. 16,131 3 8 

2, With Poona Central Co-operative Bank 

| ; S/B. Account ME 6,949 4 7. 
| 3. In Cash on Hand न 167 3 3 
| ~ 
| .. 23,247 11 6 


Examined and found correct as per books of accounts produced 
to us and information given to us during the course of our audit. 


EN TE ES PRI EE EU ES NOn ceat eu wat ice! 


(Sd.) R. N. DANDEEAR, 
General Secretary. 


2 ee a 


(Sd) G. M. OKA & CT., 
Chartered Accountants. 


SS 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, POONA-4. 


Receipts and Payments Account for the year ending 
81st December, 1954. 


Receipts: 
To Balance at commencement: 
RS. A. ORE 
With Treasurer at Nagpur T ८८ 5. S 
Treasury Savings Deposit two Certifieates ... 12,000 0 0 
With Dr. A. S. Altekar Aem 5 0 0 
With Poona Central Co-operative Bank S/B. 
Account Es 5,889 8 7 
Cash on hand EM 844 0 
22,369 18 8 
Subsrciption for Memberships =e 860 0 0 
Interest on S.B. Account € 499 7 0 
23,729 6 3 
Payments: 


Remuneration to G. S. Deshpande 
Printing of Note-papers, etc. 
Postage and Stationery 

Railway Freight and carting 
Audit fees for 1952 

Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditure ... 
Balance on 1—1— 1954 ... 


23,729 6 3 


amined and found correct as per books of accou d 
umi í C nts produced 
d information given to us during the course of Sor AURI 


(Sd.) R. N. DANDEKAR, 
General Secretary.. 


. Chartered Accounts. 


fm 

1. With Treasurer including two ten year 34 
per cent Certificates NG 
2. With Poona Central Co-operative Bank 
S/B. Acct. 

3. In eash on hand 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Council. 


A meeting of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at 
10-30 a.m. on Wednesday, the 28th December 1955, in the Zoology 
Hall of the Annamalai University. The following members regis- 
tered their attendence: 


A. S. Altekar, K. A. Nilakanta Satsri, Suniti Kumar Chat- 
terji, P. C. Divanji, Yoga Dhyan Ahuja, K. Chattopadhyaya, Suku- 
mar Sen, Aryendra Sharma, R. M. Shastri S. K. Belvalkar, D. D. 
Kapadia, M. S. Irani, J. M. Unvala, C. C. Das Gupta, D. G. Mahajan, 
R. P. Kangle, K. R. Potdar, S. S. Bhave, V. M. Apte, C. G. Kashikar, 
R. G. Harshe, R. R. Deshpande, C. B. Gupta, V. G. Rahurkar, S. Y. 
Dhonde, M. D. Paradkar, M. M. Patkar, T. G. Mainkar, R. N. Sar- 
desai, E. D. Kulkarni, M. V. Mahashabde, G. V. Devasthali, Yogen- 
dra Moti, H. C. Iyengar, K. T. Pandurangi, P. V. Bapat, Kamalabai 
Deshpande, R. P. Sethu Pillai, G. K. Bhat, M. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Miss. P. U. Kaikini, T. M. Narayanaswami, L. Lakshman Chettiar, 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, S. P. Chaturvedi, प्र. D. Velankar, A. N. 
Upadhye, H. L. Jain, A. G. Mangrulkar, A. S. V. Pant, Durgamohan 

. Bhattacharyya, G. H. Godbole, A. L. Thakur, T. A. V. Dikshitar, S. 
Ranganatha Sarma, H. R. Aggarwala, S. L. Katre, E. V. V. Ragha- 
vacharya, H. R. Rangacarya Iyengar, N. Sivarama Sastry, M. A. 
E: Mehendale, U. P. Shah, J. S. Jetty, C. S. Venkata Krishna, R. Rama- 

nujachari, M. Upendra Sarma, S. Ramaswami Naidu, T. D. Meena- 
kshisundaram, L. P. K. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, K. Venkateswara 
Sarma, K. Ramakrishna Aiyer, A. C. Chettiar, S. Venkatasubra- 


‘Mania Iyer, V. P. Rao, P. Samba Sivarao, J. M. : V. 
. Raghavan, R. N. Dandekar. ee Somasundaram, 


j 


V In the absence of the President, Dr. S. R i | meo H. 
Vice-President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, took the Ge eee x: 


, 1. The minutes of the meeting of the Council held at : 
.on the 1st November, 1953 were ती HELE NB 3 


.. On a motion moved by Dr. R. N t . 
ution was passed: — IE a: ARIES HO 100०0 


a ; perum 
Resolution 1: “Resolved that, as recommended by the 


mive Committee, the following te te 
aneil "as per Rule 10 (b) i Ee picos De cocpted on 


M. Narayanswami Pillai, 2. Prof. R. R: 


R. K. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, 4. Prof G 
Isai Arasu M. M. Dandapani Eu 
Shri M. Shri 


J 


. P. Damodaran, 8. 
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swami Naidu, 9. Shri T. D. Meenakshisundaram and 10. Shri L. 
Lakshman Chettiar.” 


8. Dr. R. N. Dandekar reported that the following persons 
were duly nominated in connection with the election of eighteen 
members to the new Executive Committee of the Conference: 


1. Aggarwal, H. R., 2. Agrawala, V. S., 3. Aiyaswami Sas- 
tri, 4. Altekar, A. S., 5. Balasubramanya Aiyar, 6. Bapat, P. V., T. 
Belvalkar, S. K., 8. Bhave, S. S., 9. Chakravarti Chintaharan, 10. 
Chakravarthi, N. P., 11. Chatterji, S. K., 12. Chattopadhya, K. C., 
13. Chaturvedi, S. P., 14. Chhabra, B. C., 15. Dandekar, R. N., 16 
Das, Har Mohan, 17. Dave, J. H., 18. De, S. K., 19. Deshpande, R. R., 
20. Devasthali, H. V., 21. Divanji, P. C., RE Divekar, R. R., 28. 
Gupta, C. B., 24. Harshe, R. G., 25. Jagan Nath, 26. Jain, H. L., 2T. 
Kane, P. V., 28. Karmarkar, R. D., 29. Katre, S. M., 30. Mahajan, 
D. G., 31. Mehendale, M. A., 32. Mirashi, V. V., 33. Nilakantha 
Sastri, 34. Panchamukhi, R. S., 35. Pandey, K. C., 36. Parekh, R. C., 
37. Pusalkar, A. D., 38. Radhakrishnan, S., 39. Raghavan, V., 40. 
Ramachandran, T. N., 41. Ramaswami Sastri, V. A., 42. Sarma, 
Aryendra, 43. Sarma, M. Upendra, 44. Sen Sukumar, 45. Sethupillai, 
R. P., 46. Shivaram Shastri, 47. Sirkar, D. C., 48. Srinivasachari, P., 
49. Srinivasan, K. R., 50. Subramanya Aiyar, 51. Taraporavala, I. 
J. S., 52. Tripathi, K. B., 58. Trivedi, H. V., 54. Upadhye, A. N., 55. 
Vaidya, P. L., 56. Velankar, H. D., 57. Venkateswaran, C. 5. 


The Council then proceedded to elect eighteen members to the 
new Executive Committee. The President nominated Dr. M. M. 
Patkar, Dr. S. L. Katre, Prof. A. L. Thakur, and Shri K. V. Sharma 


. to act as scrutineers for the election. 


4. The Chairman then moved the following resolution which 
was carried unanimously : — 


. Resolution 2: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference learns with satisfaction that active steps are 
being taken by Government of India for establishing a Central 
Institute of Indology and hopes that it will be possible for Govern- 
ment to bring this Institute into being without any further delay." 


5. .Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri moved and Dr. R. N. Dan- 
gar seconded the following resolution which was passed unani- 
ously : — 


. Resolution 4: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference welcomes the steps taken by the Deccan Col- 
lege Research‘ Institute, Poona, and the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, to reorganise the machinery and programme 
of work iù connection with the “New Sanskrit Dictionary” under- 
wee by the Institute with a view to speeding up and improving 

e work. his Conference expresses its thanks to the Central - 
Ministry of Education, States, and other official and non-official 5 


odies, which have so far patronised the work with financial aid; 


it further desires to draw the attention of all State Governments ` 
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and Universities in the country to the importance of this great — 
national literary undertaking and appeals to them to come forward | 


to render to it liberal financial help.” 


g Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji moved and, Dr. Yoga Pen 
Ahuja seconded the following resolution. Principal S. P. Chatur- 


vedi, Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, : 
participated in the discussion which followed. Eventually the follow- 


ing resolution was passed unanimously : — 


Resolution 4: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference appeals to the authorities of the Annamalai 
University that, with a view of making Tamil Literature more 
widely read and more critically and scientifically studied by scholars 
all over the world, they bring out a Corpus of the Sangam Litera- 
ture, with text in Tamil script and Roman transliteration and an 
English translation." : 

7. The Chairman moved the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously : — 

Resolution 5: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference expresses its appreciation of the action of the 
Madras University in sponosoring the tour of European Libraries 
by Dr. V. Raghavan for the purpose of cataloguing Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts and hopes that the University will soon publish the Survey 
prepared by him of nearly 20,000 manuscripts, for which no printed 
catalogues are so far available.” 


After a vote of thanks to Chair the meeting terminated. 


A. S. ALTEKAR, 
Chairman. 


R. N. DANDEKAR, 
General Secretary. 


18—1—1956. 


and Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri - 


wee 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


a a 


Minutes of the meeting of the New Executive Committee. 

A meeting of the new Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference was held at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, the 28th 
December, 1955, in the Zoology Hall of the Annamalai University. 
The following members were present: 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. G. V. Devasthali, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Dr. M. A. Mehendale, Dr. A. 
N. Upadhye, Dr. C. S. Venkatewaran, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Prof. R. R. Deshpande, Dr. C. B. Gupta, and 
Dr. S. S. Bhave. 


Dr. A. S. Altekar was voted to the Chair. 


1. Election of the President: 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar proposed and Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
seconded the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 


Resolution 1. “Resolved that Dr. A. S. Altekar be elected 
General President of the All-India Oriental Conference." 


2. Election of the Vice-President: 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri proposed and Dr. R. N. Dande- 
kar seconded the following resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 


Resolution 2: “Resolved that Dr. P. C. Bagchi be elected 
Vice-President of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 


8. Election of the Treasurer: 


Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 


Resolution 8: “Resolved that Prof. V. V. Mirashi be 
elected Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Conference." 3 


4. Election of the General Secretaries: 
Dr. A. S. Altekar proposed and Dr. S. K. Chatterji seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 
Resolution 4: “Resolved that Dr. R. N. Dandekar and . 


Dr. V. Raghavan be elected General Secretaries of the All-India 
Oriental Conference." 


5. Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan second- : 
ed the following resolution which was carried unanimously: 


Resolution 5: “Resolved that Dr. J. M. Unvala, Prof. R | 
Be Sethu Pillai, and Prof. A. Siddiqui be coopted as members of the 
Executive Committee in the vacancies caused by the election of . 
r. A. S. Altekar as President, and of Dr. R. N. Dandekar and | 
Dr. V. Raghavan as General Secretaries.” | UU 


= ~ 
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rer t Executive Com- 
The new office-bearers and members of the र 
Ree fis All-India Oriental Conference will be as follows: 


President—Dr. A. S. Altekar. | 

Vice-President—Dr. P. C. Bagchi. 

Treasurer—Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

General Secretaries—Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

Dr. V. Raghavan. 
Other members of the Committee: 

S. K. Belvalkar. 

2. Dr. S. S. Bhave. 

3. Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

4. Prof. R. R. Deshpande. 

5. Dr. G. V. Devasthali. 

6. Dr. C. B. Gupta. 

7. Dr. P. V. Kane. 

8. Dr. S. M. Katre. 

9. Dr. M. A. Mehendale. 

10. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

11. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

12. Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai. 

13. Dr. A. Siddiqui. 

14. Dr. J. M. Unvala. 

15. Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 

16. Dr. P. L. Vaidya. 

17. Prof. H. D. Velankar. 

18. Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran. 


6. Dr. R. N. Dandekar then reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee that letters were received from—l. the Delhi University, 
2. the Visva Bharati University, 3. the Allahabad University invit- 
ing the All-India Oriental Conference to hold its next, that is the 
nineteenth, Session under their auspices. After some discussion, 
on a motion proposed by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and seconded 


by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the following resolutions were passed: 


unanimously : 


Resolution 6: “Resolved that the invitation received by 
the All-India Oriental Conference from the Delhi University re-quest- 
ing the Conference to hold its 19th Session, under its auspices at 
Delhi, in 1957, be thankfully accepted.” 


Resolution T: “Resolved that the best thanks of the Confer- 
ence be conveyed to the Visva Bharati University and the Allahabad 
University for their invitations”. 

7. Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan 


ded the following resolution, which was carried unanimo- 


. Resolution No. 8: “Resolved that an Editorial Committee con- 
sisting of Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, and Dr. V. nurus 
van be appointed to organise the compilation and publication, under 
the auspices of the All-India Oriental Conference, of a Bibliography. 
of Indology for the years 1955 and 1956. (The Bibliography is ex- 
pected to be published in 1957 at the next Session of the Conference.) 
Resolved further that a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,200 out of the 
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m Fund of the Conference be made available to the Committee 
for the preparation of the Bibliography," 


8. Dr. V. Raghavan proosed and Dr. R. N. Dandekar second- 
ed the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 
Resolution 9: ‘‘Resolved that the General Secretaries be 
authorised to print and publish the index of papers submitted to 
sessions 18-17 of the Conference, which is prepared by Shri K. V. 
Sarma, the necessary expenses for this purpose being incurred out 
of the General Fund of the Conference." 


9. A joint meeting of the Executive Committee and the 
Sectional Presidents of the current Session and such Sectional 
Presidents of the past Sessions as were present at Annamalainagar 
was held to elect the Sectional Presidents for the next Session. The 
following result of the election was declared by the General 
Secretary: j 


1. Vedic : Dr. V. M. Apte. 
2. Iranian Dr. Hormazdiyar Mirza 
8. Classical Sanskrit. Prof. Chintaharan 

' Chakravarti. 
4, Islamic Culture Prof. Humayun Kabir. 
5. Arabic and Persian Dr. Mahdi Husan. 
6. Pali and Buddhism Dr. Aiyaswami Sastri. 
7. Prakrit and Jainism Prof. Dalsukh Malvania. 
8. History Dr. D. C. Sircar. 
9. Archaeology Dr. P. Srinivasachar. 
l0. Indian Linguistics Dr. Aryendra Sarma. 
11. Dravidian Culture Prof. T. N. Srikantia. 
12. Philosophy and Religion ... Dr. K. C. Pandey. 
13. Technical Sciences and Fine ... Dr. V. Raghavan. 


Arts 


After a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 


R. N. DANDEKAR, 


General Secretary. 
18—1—1956. 


A. S. "ALTEKAR, 
Chairman. 
26—1—1956. 
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RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE PASSED DURING THE 
INAUGURAL SESSION. 


Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference, meeting for 
its eighteenth Session at Annamalainagar on the 26th of December, 
1955, places on record its sense of profound sorrow at the sad 
deaths of the following scholars, which have occurred since the last 
Session of the Conference held at Ahmedabad in October, 1953:— 

1. Prof. J. J. L. Duyvendak—Holland. 

2. Prof. Oldrid Fris—Czechoslovakia. 

3. Prof. H. Deydier—France. 

4. Spalding. 

5. Swami Kevalananda Sarasvati—Wai. 
6. Dr. Amar Nath Jha. 

7. Pandita Ksama Rao—Bombay. 

8. Dr. H. L. Hariyappa—Mysore. 

9. Prof. R. V. Pathak—Ahmedabad. 


10. Dr. Saileswar Sen—Andhra and Annamalai Univer- 


sities. 
11. Rev. Father Heras—Bombay. 
j 12. Pandit Madho Swarup Vats—Delhi. 
PA 13. Dr. Sundar Lal Hora—Delhi. ` 


14. Shri Ratnamanirao Jhot—Ahmedabad. 
15. Shri R. Narayan Iyer—Madras, and 


16. Dr. K. V. Ramaswamy, Vice-Consul, Indian Legation, 
Vienna. 


Baw! EET RSS ee aan ga a ak GTP 
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WELCOME ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SRI T. M. NARAYANA- 
SWAMY PILLAI, M.A., BL, M.LC, VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE. E 


Mr. President, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


On behalf of this University and the Reception Committee, it 
is my proud privilege to welcome you all to this Conference and 
to this city of hallowed and hoary antiquity. It was Dr. Sir C.P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, my illustrious predecessor, who invited the Con- 
ference to this place. It is a matter of great regret to all of us that 
he could not participate in this Conference. If he had been here 
he would have shed a lustre on this Conference all his own; but his 
presence at Banaras today is imperative and it looks as though we 
have to enact Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. Though we 
do not have the benefit of his inspiring guidance we have his bless- 
ings and good wishes. 


On behalf of this University and on behalf of all assembled 
here, it gives me great pleasure to welcome you, Sir, the President- 
elect of this Conference. You have conferred on us a signal honour 
by agreeing to preside over this Conference. You are a world- 
renowned teacher, philosopher, statesman and ambassador; verily 
you are the “Rathna of Bharat," radiating the light of knowledge 
and wisdom wherever you go. We are proud that only a few days 
ago you were invested with the insignia of the “Order of Pour Le 
Merit" of Germany—a rare and signal honour bestowed on great 
thinkers like Voltarie, Darwin and Carlyle who have changed the 
thinking of the world. I am an humble student who studied at your 
feet in the Intermediate class and I am sure there must be many here 
like me. To all those who have had the privilege of having been 
your students, your presence here is a source of unutterable pleasure 
and pride. 


To you, delegates, scholars and savants hailing from all parts 
of this great country, I have great pleasure in offering a cordial wel- 
come; and to those delegates from foreign countries, whose love of 
oriental languages has brought them here, I am particularly grateful 
and offer a special welcome. All the people of this great land of 
ours acknowledge with grateful thanks the good and valuable work 
that has been done during the last thirty years and more by Oriental 
Scholars in India and abroad, in bringing to light the hidden trea- 


sures of our languages, literatures and histories; and it is their ae 


fervent hope that in free and independent India there will be still 
greater scope for the continuance and progress of this great work 
in future. I cannot think of any other kind of service which is 
calculated to instil in the minds of the youth of our country greater 


Ove and devotion to the motherland; and such a high-souled endea- 


WU is a necessary corrective in these days of materialistic and 
utilitarian approach to the pursuit of knowledge. Here let us pay 
9ur homage to the memory of the great scholar and savant, the late 
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Dr. R. Bhandarkar, a scholar of unsurpassed eminence, who repre- 
sented a synthesis of the old orthodox method of ensuring solidity 
of study with the modern scientific and critical approach. His 
pioneering efforts have been a source of inspiration to scholars in 
this land. The services of Dr. Vogel, who was in fact the origina- 
tor of the idea of the Oriental Conference as far back as 1911, 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee and Sri Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal have all to be remembered with gratitude. 


Here I have to refer with great sorrow to the very recent and 
sudden demise of Father Heras whom we had hoped to meet here 
in this Conference; he had even paid the delegates fee. Father 
Heras was an outstanding Historian and Archaeologist and by his 
researches had added considerably to our knowledge of ancient 
Indian culture and had thereby laid us under a deep debt of obliga- 
tion and gratitude. 


I feel so happy that our Pro-Chancellor Dr. Rajah Sir Muthiah 
Chettiar of Chettinad is here with us today. He has been the 
patron, friend and guide of the reception committee in all their 
deliberations and actions. His interest in the welfare of this Univer- 
sity and in the conduct of this conference is unbounded. He is the 
worthy son of a great and worthy father who, with foresight and 
wisdom, founded this great institution, one of the principal aims 
of which is to encourage oriental studies. Even before the found- 
ing of this University he had established two institutions one for 
the study of Tamil and the other for the study of Sanskrit, and these 
two colleges flourished under his patronage and attracted some of 
the most eminent scholars in these two languages like Mahamaho- 
padyaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha lyer and Ponnu Othuvar in Tamil 
and Mahamahopadyaya Dandapaniswami Dikshitar in Sanskrit. 


As regards the study of languages, the aim of this University 
has been, in the words of its great Founder, “to give to the world 
the value of Tamil learning, literature and culture’. Every effort 
has been made by this University to promote the study of Tamil 
and research in Tamil and Tamil Isai with a view to making this 
Institution the rallying point for the study of Tamil in all its 
aspects, literature, history, archaeology, philology, philosophy, 
religion, art, etc., and thereby to fulfil the aspirations of all lovers 
of Tamil. At the same time this University has given due import- 
ance to the study of and research in Sanskrit. In the view of 
eminent Scholars all the languages spoken in India today may be 
said to be derived from two ancient, independent parent languages, 
Sanskrit and amil, of which Sanskrit has ceased to be a spoken 
anaaga, but Tamil has had an unbroken history and continues to 
his day to be the spoken language of Tamilnad. The Indian cul- 
ture which is our rich heritage owes a great deal to these two 
parent languages. In South India, however, it has expressed itself 
for a and reached the heart of the masses through the medium 
of amil and its cognate languages Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 
Hence the importance OR to the study of Tamil in the South. 
But at the same time this University has given due importance to 
the study of the sister stream through which Indian culture has 


— 
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flourished through the ages, namely, the Sanskrit language. The 
University has already published many research works in Sanskrit 
and only the other day brought out a Tamil translation of Kautilya's 
Arthasastra by one of its eminent scholars, the late Mahamaho- 
padyaya Panditamani Kathiresan Chettiar. 


Here, I may, with your leave,-refer to the view expressed at the 
last meeting of the Sanskrit Parishad that Sanskrit should be made 
a subject of compulsory study in High Schools and Colleges, a view 
which has gained the support of some eminent scholars in India for ' 
whom I have the greatest respect. But in all humility I must say 
that I do not agree with this view. In my opinion this is neither 
necessary nor desirable. To recognise the importance of the study 
of Sanskrit as an ancient language which underltes our culture is 
one thing; but to advocate its compulsory study in High Schools 
and Colleges is quite a different thing. If the object is to instil in 
the minds of the Indian youth the “unifying force and the oneness” 
of Indian culture, I think it is best served by promoting the com- 
pulsory study of the various regional languages in High Schools 
and Colleges in their respective regions, along with providing 
facilities for the optional study of Sanskrit by those who have an 
aptitude for it or who desire to study it. Most of these languages 
are derived from ancient Sanskrit and their literatures are full of 
the same philosophical and religious content. 


Now as regards Tamilnad. I am afraid that the inclusion of 
the eompulsory study of another language in the school curriculum 
will prove à needless burden on the young students, because Sans- 
krit is different, especially in grammatical structure from Tamil 
and Tamil is not derived from Sanskrit. This measure will prove 
especially detrimental in the case of the backward classes here, who 
only recently have begun to enjoy the benefits of education at the 
High School and College levels. 


The Vaishnavites and their Acharyas realised the value of the ` 
study of Tamil and Tamil Seriptures; and realising the comple- 
mentary nature of the study of these two great languages they, 
advocated an integrated study of both. The history of South India 
reveals a synthesis of culture to which both these languages have 
contributed. The Saivite Nayanmars and the Vaishnavite Alwars 
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tudies 1 skrit at the highest level have, in my opinion, done 
ew T the cause of Sanskrit than the compulsory study 
of Sanskrit in Schools and Colleges can ever hope to do. 

Thi iversity desires to do for Tamil what the Deccan 
त्यात end. the धा narka Institute are doing at Poona for 
Sanskrit. You may be giad to know that with the help of the 
Union Government, to which we are very grateful, this University, 
in commemoration of its Silver Jubilee, has created a Chair for 

' Dravidian Philology, and the compilation of a new Etymological 
Dictionary. As Sir William Hunter has observed, “the perfect 
understanding of the structure of the Dravidian Languages will 
revolutionise our knowledge in regard to linguistics in general”. 
With the help of the Union and State Governments it is proposed 
to develop this into an Institute of Research in and the study of 
Comparative Dravidian Philology. In this connection I am glad 
1 shall have the opportunity of consulting the Director of the Deccan 
College, Poona, and other scholars present here now. 


Our National Government has rightly addressed itself to the 
task of developing all the national languages mentioned in the 
Constitution. I do believe that one of the results of our indepen- 
dence and freedom must be to develop all our national languages. 
The creation of regimented unity by imposing one language 
throughout this sub-continent is likely to do more harm than good. 
In the history of our land the tradition has always been to encourage 
the development of all our languages. I am proud of the Tamil 
language as people in the north are proud of their own regional 
languages, such as Gujarati, Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, etc. But our 
pride in pact Or our languages does not mean that we do not take 
pride in our Nation as a whole, and in those ancient languages like 
Sanskrit and Tamil which underly the culture of our country. There 
has always been an underlying unity notwithstanding the difference 
= of languages; and so, our national unity, far from being weakened, 

. will be strengthened and our national culture will be made better 
and fuller by a deeper and truer study of these languages. This 
has been stressed more than once by our illustrious Prime Minister 
and others. Our culture is varied and variegated. It has unity, 
diversity and variety. Our culture is not the culture of one langu- 


ce gue race or o religion and, therefore, we are thankful to the 
Un rnment lor encouraging and pr ing the st ll 
आम या ging promoting the study of a 
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glad that the British Council has been inviting scholars from the 
East to visit English Universities. Dr. A. C. Chettiar from this 
University was invited last year, and this year Sri Batt, Professor 
of Canarese of Madras University, has been invited. Previously 
one of our eminent scholars in Sanskrit, my friend Dr. V. Raghavan, 
of Madras University, had been invited. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has been doing signal service by helping the Deccan College, 
Poona, to hold schools of linguisties twice a year. I am glad that 
the Director of the Deccan College, Dr. S. M. Katre, a distinguished 
scholar and organiser who has formulated a scientific study of 
languages, is with us here. 


I am not a scholar and I do not like to make any observation 
with regard to the important subjects you will be called upon to 
discuss. I may, however, say that this Conference should urge 
upon the Government the duty of paying more attention to excava- 
tions and to the study and publication of inscriptions. There are 
many places in South India, where excavations are likely to yield 
good results. I should like to mention in particular Kaverippoom- 
pattinam, now submerged in the sea, but once the flourishing 
capital of a great Kingdom, a place associated with two of the great 
Tamil classics, Silappathikaram and Manimekalai. Marine 
Archaeology has proved very valuable in the Mediterranean Region. 
The publication of inscriptions, so far made, is not enough and 
indicates possibly a want of proper appreciation of its importance. 


I shall close by saying a few words about Chidambaram. A 
booklet is being placed in your hands and it deals with Chidambaram 
in detail. The Nataraja shrine at Chidambaram is specially sacred 
to the Hindus and more particularly to the Saivaites whose litera- 
ture refers to it as "The Koil—Temple par excellence." The 
worship of Lord Siva in the form of Nataraja, the cosmic dancer 
bestowing grace on erring souls, the symbol of harmony and 
equipoise, has captivated our sages and saints and Nayanmars, 
viz, Vyagrapadar and Patanjali of 2nd Century B.C., Thirumular 
of Thirumantiram perhaps of the 5th Century A.D., Thirugnana- 
sambandar, Appar, Sundarar of the 7th to the 9th Centuries A.D., 
Manickavasagar belonging to a still later date and several others 
after them. Also it is sacred to the Vaishnavaites as the abode of 
Lord Govindaraja, who has been celebrated in the songs of 
DG Alwar and Kulasekara Alwar of the 8th and 9th 
enturies. 


This temple has been worshipped by devotees throughout the 
country and has claimed among its votaries a great many kings— 
Pallava, Chola, Pandya, Chera, Vijayanagara, etc. The four gopu- 
rams of the temple have been built in four different epochs by kings 
belonging to the four different kingdoms of the South. 


thi There is no saint in Tamilnad who has not been captivated by 
15 temple and who has not poured out his heart in exquisite songs; 
nd all these songs deserve a very high place as classics in Tamil 

Iterature. Thirugnanasambandar, Appar and Sundarar have sung 
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nine pathigams in praise of the Lord here. Manickavasagar has - 
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nty-six out of sixty-one decades of his Thiruvachagam i} 
is er ae Lord Nataraja. The entire work of T. hirukkovatyar 
is in praise of the Lord here. Sixteen move of twenty-five psalms in 
Thiruvisaippa relate to this temple. he tenth Thirumurai-T hiru- 
mantirum—by Thirumular refers to this temple as Chidambaram | 
for the first time. Pattinattar, the embodidment of renunciation, 
has sung his immortal Nanmanimalai in praise of Lord Nataraja. | 
The immortal work Periapuranam by Sekkilar was written and | 
expounded by him in this temple. No account of the history of the | 
devotees connected with Chidambaram can be complete without | 
mention of the great modern devotee, Ramalinga Swamigal, the | 
Manikkavasagar of the modern age, who has given to the masses | 
the essence of Hindu religion and philosophy in the form of easy | 
and soul-stirring songs in his Thiruvarupta. Umapatisivam, the | 
author of seven of the fourteen Saiva Siddhanta Sastras was a great | 
devotee of Nataraja. His Koyil Puranam relates entirely to this | 
"temple, His Samadhi is at a distance of a few yards from this Hall. | 
The Chidambaram temple stands for a synthesis of vedic and 
agamic rites. It is a synthesis of Sanskrit and Tamil traditions. 


This temple is also a store-house of art, and you will find all | 
the poses of Bharata Natya engraved on the pillars in the Gopu- | 
rams. Lovers of this art have been greatly captivated by these 
sculptural representations and they have found them very 
instructive. 


This ancient shrine is situated in what are ordinarily consider- 

ed as rural Surroundings. This town may not provide the comforts 

| and conveniences available in some of the cities; but scholars like | 

J you are sure to be delighted by the temple, which is a treasure-house | 
of religion, history, literature and art. The Reception Committee 

Pd are aware that they have not been able to make you as comfortable 
here as they would like to, but I request you to bear with any short- 

comings in the arrangements made by us. Once again, I have 

great pleasure in welcoming you all here. 


i 


| 
| 
| 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 
BHARATA RATNA DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND MODERN 
CIVILIZATION ; 


I 


I am greatly honoured by the invitation to preside over this 
session of the Oriental Conference. I received it with a certain 
surprise for I have not taken an active part in the deliberations of 
the Oriental Conference. I attended the Oriental Conference which 
was held in Calcutta in 1922 and had the honour of welcoming the 
Conference at Banaras in 1943. So it is extremely kind of you to 
have thought of me for this exalted position. 


You will be disappointed if you expect from me any broad 
survey of the work done in Oriental studies since the Conference 
last met. I have neither the knowledge nor the competence to under- 
take such a survey. My remarks will be limited to the subject of 
Indian philosophy and religion and even there to one or two points 
of contemporary interest. 


The constructive ideas on which civilization is built are con- 
ventionally traced to this or that country, Greece or Rome, China 
or India. There is an old Talmudic saying—The Rabbis ask, why 
was the Law given in the wilderness, and the answer is given: In 
order that no one country could claim proprietary rights over it. 
This is true of all ideas. "They are by nature universal. -They may 
arise in individuals and may develop their power through commun- 
nities. But we cannot speak of them as belonging to this person or 
that community. This would be to violate their character as ideas. 
Ideas are not dead things. They have hands and feet. They are 
alive and challenging. They are charged with power. Their action 
is unpredictable. 


11 


Perhaps in this great religious centre, 1 may be forgiven. ioc 

I refer to the fundamental spiritual values of the Indian tradition —— 
which may be helpful for fostering world unity. I must, however, - 

caution that this brief and general discussion should not be taken : 

i di complete or even an adequate account of the different religious | 
aditions. ' द 


The problem of religion arises from the realization of the 


imperfect condition of man. Life is not merely a physical pheno- 
menon or a biological process. Who shall save me from the body 
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i t t thi "10? "The need 
his death, from the snares and dangers of his wor « 
oe redemption implies the presence of conditions and circum- 


stances from which we seek escape or liberation. 


The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life may be briefly 
indicated. The goal of life is communion with the Supreme. It 
is a life of realization, a gnosis, an inner intuitive vision of God, 
which achieves absolute freedom and escapes from the blind servi- 
tude to ordinary experience. It is a subtle interwovenness with the 
realities of the spiritual world. It is not knowledge or the recogni- 
tion of universal ideas through a dialectical process or analysis of 
empirical data. It is analogous to Plato's vision of an irresistible 
harmony with the deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained 
by the spiritual in us. 


asti brahmeti ced veda paroksam jmanam eva tat; 
asmi (aham) brahmeti ced veda aparoksam tat tu kathyate. 


This brings out the distinction between intellectual recognition 
and spiritual realization. We can free ourselves from the shackles 
of the body and in a split second we can see the truth and be over- 
come by it. We see God so intensely that the soul is more certain 
p pore possessed by the sight of God than the bodily eye by the 
ght of day. 


tad visnol paramam padam 
sada pasyanti surayah, diviva caksur atatam. 


._ The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad tells us that through Sravana, manana and 
nididhyasana, we have to attain átma-dartana!: atma-darganam uddi$ya vedanta 


sravana manana nididhyasanam Kartavyam ity arthah. The Muidaka Upanisad 
says : i ; 3 


pranavo dhanuh saro hy atma brahma tal laksyam ucyate ; 
apramattena vaddhavyam garavat tanmayo bhavet,.2 


vedaham eon purusam mahantam adityavarnam tamesahh 
parastat.? anubhutim vina madho vrtha brahmani modate.* 


Intuition is not emotion but th im t i 
no’ e claim to certain knowledge. It 
fives us a sense of divine reality as a thing immediately Ct 
i ine seer’s cons- 
F of day, something 
L there in space. The barrier that separates 
e life is broken down. It is the aim of the 


one with God in an aea piration of this experience, to be 


cat oS ae ge S experiences are the Vedas, 'ever the same 
dation of the entire S NG ता the essential foun- 
IIM. 4-5 ndia are based on integral 


2 ||, 2-4 
3 See Svetas/vtara U 


4 Maitreyopanisaa, 2190, Wil. 8; see also ||]. 21 
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experience. The term Veda, derived from the root vid, refers to à 
doctrine based not on faith or revelation but on a higher knowledge 
attained through a process of intuition or seeing. The Vedas are 
seen by the rsis, the seers of the earliest times. The Vedas do not 
give us theories or theologies. The hymns contain reflection of a 
consciousness that is in communion with metaphysical reality. The 
gods themselves are not mere images but projections of the experi- 
ence of significance, of forces directly perceived in man, in nature 
or beyond. The Vedas are neither infallible nor all-inclusive. 
Spiritual truth is a far greater thing than the scriptures. We re- 
cognize the truth and value of much that has been proclaimed by 
non-Vedie prophets and we are led equally to perceive the insight 
of many religious teachers in later centuries. The Veda is a record 
of inspired wisdom and deep inner experience.” 


The second factor is the emphasis on the divine possibilities 
of man. The great text, iat tvam asi, stresses this truth. The 
Supreme is in the soul of man. For the Upanisads, as for Plato” 
and Philo, man is a celestial plant. 


Godhead can be described and approached in various ways. 
The Hindu thinkers were conscious of the immensity, the infinity, 
the inexhaustibility and the mysteriousness of the Supreme Spirit. 
A negative theology develops. Brahman is a reality which trans- 
cends space and time and so is greater than human understanding 
can grasp. $anto'yam atma. Braman is silence. Yet Brahman 
is the continuing power which pervades and upholds the world. He 
is the real of the real, the foundation on which the world rests. He 
is essential freedom. His different functions of creation, preserva- 
tion and perfection are personalized in the forms of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva. The individual deities are affiliated to one or the other. 
When approaching the different conceptions and representations of 
the Supreme, the Hindu has a sense of humility, a deep awareness 
of human frailty. Even if religions claim to be the results of divine 
revelation, the forms and contents are necessarily the products of 
the human mind. 


esa devo visvakarma mahatma sada jananam hrdaye sannivistah 
hrda manisa manasabhiklpto ya etad vidur amrtas te bhavanti.® 


Religion reflects both God and man. As religion is a life to be 
lived, not a theory to be accepted or a belief to be adhered a) it 
allows scope and validity to varied approaches to the Divine. There 
may be different revelations of the Divine but they are all forms 
of the Supreme. If we surround our souls with a shell, national 
pride, racial superiority, frozen articles of faith and empty pre- 
sumption of castes and classes, we stifle and suppress the breath 
of the spirit. The Upanisads are clear that the flame is the same 
even though the types of fuel used may vary. Though COME aN of 
many colours, their milk is of one colour; the truth is one like the 


5 tad vacanad amnayasya pramanyam.—Vaisesika Sutra 
6 Timaeus. 90 : 


. ... 7 De plantatione, see. 17; cf. Seneca: 
is filled by the spirit in man.’ 


8 Svetasvatara Upanisad. IV, |Z 


‘The place which God occupies in this world 
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i ike t ° Again, the 

i ile the forms used are many like the cows 5 in, : 

Ru ES says even as the several senses discern he differen 

qualities of one object, so also the different scriptures indicate the 
many aspects of the one Supreme.*° 


i r-f tat f the Supreme 

In the Upanisads we find a four old status o : eme 

प im व Brahman, Isvara, Hiranyagarbha nd Viraj. 

While the world is the form of the divine, visvarupa, the cause is 
three-fold. 


pado'sy asarva bhatani tripadasyamrtam divi.*t 


TA npe Fon. 


The problem facing man is the conflict between the divine and 
the undivine in him.  Yogasutrabha$ya says . that the stream 
of mind flows in two directions, the one leading to virtue, the other 
to vice: citta-nadi nama ubhayato vahini, vahati kalyanaya, vahati 
capapaya.' To overcome the conflict and integrate the personality 
is the aim of religion. This problem has no meaning for beasts 


and gods as Aristotle says. It concerns the human predica- 
ment. 


There are different recognized pathways by which the duality 
is overcome and perfection reached. In order to see in the world of 
m spiritual reality, we must close our eyes to the world of nature. The 
| Katha Upanisad says that man is turned outward by his senses and 
so loses contact with his own deepest self. His soul has become 
immersed in outer things, in power and possessions. It must turn 
round to find its right direction and find the meanings and realities 
it has missed." To hear the melodies of spirit, we must shut off the 
noise of the world. This is not to renounce the powers of sight, 
hearing and speech. It is to open the inner eye to Spiritual realities, 
capture the sounds that come from the world of Spirit, sing in silence 
the hymn of praise to the Supreme Being. 


. True religious life must express itself in love and aim at the 
unity of mankind. Bead, necklaces, rosaries, triple paint on fore- 
< Na, or putting on ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, medita- 
1 E o pue. 207 go nee purify a man as service of fellow- 

४ he Hindu dreamed of universal peace and 
clothed his dreams in imperishable language. 
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mata ca parvati devi pita devo mahesyarah 
| bandhavah sivebhaktas ca svadego bhuvana-trayam. 
udara-caritanam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam 
varanasi medini. 


The goal of world unity is to be achieved by ahimsa whch is 
insisted on by Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 


The fact that the Tamil classic Tirukkural is claimed by differ- 

| ent religious sects indicates its catholicity. Its emphasis on ahimsa 

| or non-viclence in its varied applications, ethical, economic and 
social, shows the importance which ancient Tamil culture gave to 
it.  Tirukkural is used by the Buddhists and the Jains, the Saivites 

| and the Vaisnavites. It is called podwmuraz or common scripture. 

H 

|| 


The other two works of Tamil literature Silappathikaram and 
| Mantmekhalai, exalt the virtues of chastity and renunciation. 


Even Manu intended the message of India to be of universal 
application. 


etad dega-prasutasya sakasad agrajanmanah 
svam svam céritram sikseran prthivyam sarvamanavah. 


country the lessons for their behaviour. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| All the people of the world would learn from the leaders of this 
| 

| 


There is a persistent misunderstanding that we look upon 
world as an illusion and this view is attributed to Samkara. he 
| Brahma Sutra clearly makes out that the world is not non-existent, 
| nübhiva upalabdheh, that it is not a mental aberration, ma 
svapnüdivat. Of course Samkara affirms that the world is not 


Brahman. As the manifestation of Brahman it is real only in a 
secondary sense; it has what is called vyavaharika satta. By no 
means is it to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from 
pratibhasika satta or illusory existence. Samkara makes out that 
the world is a progressive manifestation of the Supreme: 


ekasyapi katasthasya citta-taratamyat jianaigvaryanam abhivyaktile 
parena pareja bhuyast bhavati. i 


In this sacred centre, I may mention the following verse: 


jagat trayam Sambhava-nartana sthali 
natadhirajo'tra parah Sivah svayam 
sabha nafo ranga iti vyavasthitih 
svarapatah Sakti-yutat prapancita. 


^ The three TK are but the dancing hel oi God Siva. : 
king of dancers is the Supreme God himself. he audience, actors 


` 
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and the stage are evolved and ordered by the Lord from his own 


7 


self in association with his Sakti." 


Though there was no missionary motive, no attempt to con- 
pon vert BO to A Hindu faith, its intluence extended to other regions 
: like Java, Bali, where we still have a Hindu colony, and other parts 

a of the East. Greek leaders like Heiiodorus became devotees of the 
Hindu faith. While missionary religions carry out propaganda 
and are interested in the increase of the number of their followers, 
Hindu religion was not what we call a proselytizing religion, 
though in its great days it had no objection to foreigners accepting 
the Hindu faith. 


II 


Buddhism which arose in India was an attempt to achieve a 
purer Hinduism It may be caued a heresy of Hinduism or a reform 
within Hinduism. The formative years of Buddhism were spent 
in the Hindu religious environment. It shares in a large measure 
the basic presuppositions of Hinauism. It is a product ot the Hindu 
religious ethos. But soon it established itselr as a distinctive reli- 
gious tradition. It split early into two branches, though the nature 
of its thought and teaching is common to its different expressions. 
The Hinayana is the soutnern, Pali or Theravada Buddhism; the 
Mahayana is the northern, mainly Sanskrit Buddhism. Both 
groups claim that they are loyal to the teachings of the Buddha. 
The former is more monastic than the latter. Mahayana has been 
more sensitive to the religious yearnings of the people. While 
inayana places its emphasis on individuai attainment of salvation, 
the Mahayana emphasizes the grace of the Divine. It is sometimes 
contended that the Mahayana Buddhism reveals a stage of truth 
greater than that which the Buddha gave to his followers in the 


Pali seriptures as they were not spirituall ture t ive t 
ES uou piritually mature to receive the 


: The name Buddha means the Awakened One f 
| A i rom the root 
| rh n awaken. The Buddha is one who attained spiritual realiza- 
m. He gives us 2 way based on clear knowledge, on awakening. 
a ion ls a System of spiritual realization. So in Buddhism 
ee a is De starting point. The religious ex- 
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m el ORE e fundamental source of the religious 
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experience which can be expressed in words. The state of enlighten- 
ment is beyond definition or description. The Buddha refused to 
speculate on the nature of transcendent reality. Each ot us has 
to foilow in the footsteps of the Buddha who blazed the path. Each 
individual has to attain the experience by his own individual effort. 
Only when the individual himself experiences enlightenment, he is 
said to know the truth or be enlightened. He is then freed from 
the shackles of earth-bound existence and becomes divine. The 
scriptures, the Pali Tripitakas, are the sources for the knowledge 
of truth, since they record the Buddha’s teachings. They are 
Buddha-vacana. The seekers of the past and the masters of the 
present attained salvation by devotion to the path revealed by the 
Buddha and placing their trust in him. 


The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for each indivi- 
dual attaining the truth. Hinayana holds that the experience of 
eniightenment which was realized by the Buddha is attainable by 
other human individuals if they follow the path in his footsteps. 
Every individual has in him the possibility of becoming an arhat, 
who is superior to time and has conquered the world. The Maha- 
yana adopts the ideal of Bodhisattva who, though he has attained 
release, out of concern and love for mankind lived in the world 
where he may serve men by bestowing hope and guiding their steps. 
It preaches universal salvation. In Hinayana the founder of Bud- 
dhism is worshipped as the Divine. The other deities worshipped 
by men pay homage to the Buddha. He is said to be the instructor 
not only of men but of gods. He is to be adored as the saviour of 
men through the truth which he exemplified in his life. In the 
Mahayana, the earthly Buddha is the eternal Buddha who reveals 
himself in all worlds. Gautama Sakyamuni is an earthly incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All 
things are subject to him. All existences are the results of his 
creation. The mature of God-head which has developed in the 
Mahayana is analogous to the Hindu conception. According to 
the doctrine of the Trikaya, the Dharmakaya or the body of Dharma 
is the ultimate first principle, the Divine from which all things pro- 
ceed and to which they all return. It is the ultimate Godhead com- 
pletely transcendent to the world. The next category of the Divine 
is the Sambhogakaya, the body of bliss or enlightenment. This 
answers to the personal God, who is the creator and preserver of 
the universe. He is the deity worshipped by man. Nirmanakaya 
is the manifestation of the Divine on earth. It is the Divine incar- 
nate in human life and history for the purpose of making the Divine 
known to man. Mahayana Buddhism has scope for the gracious 
saving power of the Divine. It is not merely by human effort but 


by divine grace that man attains salvation. 


The Buddha recognizes diverse ways to reach the truth. But 


when the truth is attained, the way falls away. One need not insist 
that it is the only way to reach the truth. The Buddha. gives us 


the parable of the raft. Any person who wishes to cross a danger- 
ous river having built a raft for this purpose would indeed be a © 


fool if, when he had crossed, he were to put the raft on his shoulders 
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i i is journey.? In China when the fol- 
cad ic o a eae Boe NG ahan meet and exalt their 


r Confucianism, Taoism a: sm meet : 
EE rion they conclude with the chorus: ‘Religions are many, 
ov ; 


other ri Shotuko of Japan 
reason 1 ; re all brothers." Prince ee 
(S. UV AD) reconciled Shintoism, Confucianism and 


Buddhism: 


b ip H h 
into is t ource and root of the Way, and sho up wit 
a ता earth, teaches man the Primal Way; Con- 


fucianism is the branch and foliage of the Way, and burst-). 


ing forth with man, it teaches him the ub Way. Bud- 
dhism is the flower and fruit of the Way, and pa 
after man's mental powers matured, teaches him Ms Fina 
Way. Hence to love one in preference to another, only 
shows man's selfish passion...indeed each new creed en- 
lightens the old.”° 


i to the Buddha's Four-fold Truth, the nature of 
ताग ANE is said to be of a fugitive and fragile character. 
This did not mean for the Buddha a world-negating creed with no 
concern for temporal affairs. The Buddha is not only the discoverer 
of truth but also its revealer to mankind. He shares with men the 
truth which he has attained. He shows men the way by which 
truth may be found. The middle path of religious realization is 
not only the end of religion but also the means by which truth is 
attained. The means of attaining the goal participates in the 
nature of the goal itself. The ethical means and the spiritual, end 
cannot be separated. The end of enlightnment enters into the 
means. It is impossible for a people who despise the world to pro- 
duce the art and culture which enriches our world. Buddhism does 
— hot cause men to turn from the pursuits and endeavours of human 


- life. 


ts to be a universal religion applicable to all 
hayana, not only one's personal salvation but 
ls stressed. "Through their infinite love for 
the Bodhisattvas elect to post-pone the final 
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‘beloved of the gods’, devanampriya, had relations with the countries 
of the Mediterranean and West Asia. He sent abroad missionaries 
to spread the Buddhist gospel. Tradition has it that his own 
gon carried the doctrine to Ceylon. It has spread to many other 
lands from Afghanistan to Japan. It is a supra-regional religion. 
In the process of its expansion Buddhism absorbed into itself the 


_ traditions and cultures of the different areas which have accepted 


its message. While accepting the beliefs and practices of the native 
peoples, it has helped to refine them. 


IV 


According to Jainism, a Tirthankara is one who provides the 
ship to cross the world of samsara. The ship is the dharma. The 
Tirthankara is the arhat, the object of worship. Such a 
person revitalizes the dharma of the world. By destroying the four 
karmas, he attains the four eminent qualities of ananta-jmana, 
infinite knowledge, ananta-dargana or infinite perception, ananta-virya 
or infinite power,  ananta-sukha or infinite bliss. Endowed 
with these qualities he becomes an omniscient being who spends the 
rest of his life in the world for the good of mankind. When the 
self realizes its true nature it is freed from subjection to time or as 
it is said, it is released from rebirth. He becomes siddha  paramesti, 
the perfect being. The siddha is worshipped because he represents 
the final spiritual perfection.. The arhat, the siddha, the sangha 
and the dharma are the four objects of supreme value worthy of 
adoration. Jainism emphasizes the potential divine stature of man 
and its teaching claims to be of universal application. 


V 


In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open struggle between 
two forces. Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu are the two warring 


"principles and in their struggle is grounded the drama of cosmic 


life and human history. The one is the principle of light, justice 
and the good; the other is the principle of darkness, injustice and 
evil. 'The battle between these two is decided by the victory of 
the good. Before the triumph of light over darkness is complete, 
the universe and mankind must pass through endless cycles of 
exhausting torment and untiring strife. Man in the world is con- 
fronted by the choice between the two principles. Since the con- 


flict between the two principles is universal as to space and time, — 


the choice which man must make is not differentiated and delimited 
by empirical boundary stones. As a matter of course, those who 
are called to be followers of Ahura Mazda form among themselves 
bonds of spiritual solidarity, having nothing to do with empirical 
relations between them, relations derived from considerations of 
race, political allegiance and racial groups. The doctrine is a uni- 
versalist one. The Avesta says: 


The souls of the faithful of both sexes in the Aryan Coun- 
tries, the Turanian countries, the Sarnatian countries, the 
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Syrian countries, the Dacian countries, in all countries—all these 
do we venerate.” 
e have an explicit definition of a universal religious 
mmunity which supersedes all distinctions of race, ante pad 
A aa A believer, wheresoever he be found, is ane Peo 0 
veneration. In the Zoroastrian sense, a believer is ns ja : ^ ied न 
pective of his political allegiance and earthly gue ee a 
follower of Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice and peace. 


Here w 


Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the former religions 
of the world devoted to righteousness.’ 
x VI 
ia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, exerted a 
M or on the post-exilic Hebrew prophets and the 
Hellenie world. Immediately after the two great Athenian victories 
over the army and the navy of the Persians, a vast transformation En 
is apparent in Heilenic religious life, due to the penetration of 
Indian and Zoroastrian ideas. Professor Flinders Petrie, the great 
Egyptologist, in his excavation of Memphis, the capital of ancient 
Egypt; discovered in the Persian strata of the city, pottery, beads 
and figures of Indian type. Commenting on it, he writes: “The 
importance of the Indian colony in Memphis under the Persian em- 
pire lies in its bearing on its importation of Indian thought and 
the rise of the ascetic movement before Christ which culminated in 
. western monachism. Reverend Frank Knight writes: ‘Monasteries 
or groups of ascetic devotees living together in a communal form 
and ordering their lives on rules laid down by Indians were establish- 
ed in Egypt by 340 B.C. It is in many ways probable that Greek 
Stoicism was not an indigenous Hellenic product, but merely in- 
filtration via Egypt of beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of 
India. According to Plato, Socrates says 
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love, man can liberate himself from the sphere of sensory experience 
and earn spiritual immortality even now. Thus the religious world 
of the Greeks became familiar with the concept of spiritual com- 
munity. The ecclesia spiritualis has been a historical reality 
throughout the centuries. Communities of men who recognize a 
solidarity unrelated to race, nation, blood, polities, class, or caste, 
who are bound by a common belief in transcendental values and 
participation in divine grace sprang up. Heracleitus calls every man 
a barbarian who heeds only the testimony of his senses to the ex- 
clusion of the spiritual harmonies which remain inaccessible to the 
corporeal ear. The Stoic thinkers declare that all men are brothers 
by an inescapable law of nature. 


Vil 


The Jewish Bible does not begin with Jews. It starts with 
the story of Adam which in Hebrew means man, admi. Genesis (V. Y) 
says: “This is the book of the generations of man. It does not 
speak of the Levite, the priest, or the Jew but of men. The children 
of earth are viewed as one family. They have one ancestor who is 
the father of all. Distinctions of caste and class differentiation by 
blood or descent do not supersede the primary fact of human equa- 
lity. “Why was man created one?” ask the Rabbis and answer: “In 
order that no man should say to another, *My father was greater 
than time.” ’ 


Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on ceremonial 
piety, there is also stress on a different attitude to life. Man is 
made in the image of God. In this ultimate nature man partakes 
of the divine essence. The Proverbs describe the spirit of man as 
me candle of the Lord, a candle which has to be lit with a divine 

ame. 


Though man is made in the ‘image of God', “the Fall 
of man' represents the lapse from the state of close relationship 
with God. Now, man possesses the image of God only potentially 
and not actually. To conform to the will of the Supreme, personal 
sanctification is essential. The flame of spirit must be kindled in 
each human soul. “Thus saith the Lord God. I will put a new 
Spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh 
and give them an heart of flesh.'^* ‘Create in me a clean heart, © 
God, and renew a right spirit within me. It is the aim of the 
Jews to create a broken and a contrite heart for God will not 
despise it. 


For creating a new man and a new world, a 'turning of au 
soul’ is essential. The soul of man is seen as ‘the lamp of God, 
searching out all the recesses of the inward parts.’ God said to 
Moses, according to Exodus: ‘Thou canst not see my face, for there 
shall no man see me and live. When the Covenant of God is 
written in the heart of man, the transcendent will become completely 
immanent. ‘I have said, ye are gods and all of you are children 
of the Most High.’ . (Psalms) 


24 Ezekiel, ||, 16,19 
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unt ‘other gods but me.’ Tacitus says: he J eve Conde 
as impious all who, with perishable materials १ in on e 
human shape, form representations of the deity. a a ey 
say, is above all and eternal, given neither to change or ; aay | 
Philo quotes a letter written to Caligula by king Agrippa of Judaea 
in which it is said: 


S: Lord and master, Gaius, this temple has "never, 
nee time of its original foundation till now, admitted 
any form made by hands, because it has been the abode of 
God. Now pictures and images are only imitations of those 
gods who are perceptible to the outward senses; but it was 
not considered by our ancestors to be consistent with the 
reverence due to God to make any image or representation 
of the Invisible God.”2° 


The Jews do not admit into their temple any image or re- 
presentation made by hands, no visible likeness of him who is In- 
visible Spirit. They stress the transcendence of God. 


The great Commandment of the Jews is to "love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ In Leviticus XIX, where we find a commentary on this 
principle, it is said: . 


Let there be no hate in your heart for your brother; but 
you may make a protest to your neighbour so that he may 
be stopped from doing evil. Do not make attempts to get 
equal with one who has done you wrong, or keep hard 
feelings against the children of your people, but have love 
for your neighbour as for yourself. I am the Lord. 


. This principle applies not only to one’s brothers or kinsmen or 
: po but to all. ‘And if a man from another country is 
= Ving In your land with you, do not make life hard for him; let him 

i p to you as one of your countrymen and have love for him as 
tor Dre for you were living in a strange land, in the land of 

; TE : lam the Lord your God. Micah asks: “What doth the 
4070 require of thee, but to act justly and to love mercy and to walk 


- humbly with thy God. t र 
God's people 00088 uttered the prayer: ‘Would that all 
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# path which he trod, that we may share the union with God which 
3 he attained. ‘Seek and ye shall find.’ Each one must seek for him 
1 self if he is to find. The truth latent in every soul must become 
|| manifest in the awakened spiritual consciousness. It is Jesus ‘risen 
z in the hearts of men’. Then shall we be able to ‘work in the newness 
4! of life’. All things are then made new. Those who raise them- 
| selves above their unregenerate condition are the god-men who are 
the manifestations of the new creation, the promise and pledge of 
| the destiny in store for humanity. There is no one way by which 
spiritual rebornness is attained. “Marvel not that I have said unto 
thee, ye must be born again. . . The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit." In the same spirit it is said: “All Scripture 
is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for every good work.” Ps 
| 
| 


St. Paul says: ‘Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost - 
which is in you.’ “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you.’ ‘Ye are the temple 
of the living God.?' For Origen, there is a blood-relationship bet- 
ween God and man. Though God is the source of our being, ever- En 
lasting, transcendent, he is also close to our hearts, the universal = 
Father in whom we live, move and have our being. “Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, says: ‘Work out your own salvation with © 
fear and trembling; for it is God who works in you, both to will e 
and to do his good pleasure.” ?? ‘Be assured of this as a certain | 
truth, that, corrupt and earthly as human nature is, there is never 
theless in the soul of every man the fire, light, and love of God 
(William Law) “He who inwardly enters and intimately pene- 
trates into himself gets above and beyond himself and truly mounts. 
up to God. The vital thing for us is not to hold the creed but 
to enter into the experience out of which it was developed. M 
is an unfinished creation. He is left to seek an dachieve completion. 
‘For this purpose the Son of God appeared that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.’ It is a war that shakes the whole cosmo : 
it is waged in the innermost soul of man. Love of God is the 
easiest way to reach salvation. John says: If a man say, V 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.” This love is a new 
being begotten of God. Whosoever is begotten of God doet 
because His seed abideth in him and he cannot sin becau 
begotten of God,’ says John. Love conquers the world, al 
and anxieties. The practice of love is the natural result of 
ness of God. Jesus looks upon the least of God's children 
Self. ‘And all ye are brethren.’ EG 
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‘ld, t f the Father is not in 
Tf ; man love the world, the love o he Fa : | 
him. E ^u that is in the world, the lust of the E and the lus 
of the eyes and the vain glory of life, is not of the Father , but of 
the world. We must love even our enemies . *He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone. 


The Cr means physical suffering, earthly defeat but spiri- 
tual शत ugh ae lies the way to liberation. Pascal 
says that Jesus struggles with death until the end of the world. In 
this boundless Gethsemane which is the life of the universe, we 
have to struggle on unto death wherever a tear falls, wherever a 
heart is seized with despair, wherever an injustice or an act of 
violence is committed. ‘Hast thou seen thy brother? Then thou 
hast seen God. This was the motto which the early Christians. 
had, as reported by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. The 
message is of universal applicability. ‘God that made the world 
and all things therein. . . hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth. For in Him we live, 
we move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, for we are all His offspring.’ (St. Paul). 


Existentialism first used by Kirkegaard itn the technical sense 
is the doctrine which stresses subjectivity. He holds that subjecti- 
vity is truth. It is a protest against Hegelianism which holds that 
We can reason our way to truth. The riddles of existence cannot 
be solved by speculative means. For Kirkegaard, truth can be 
found only by passionate search, by the existential commitment of 
the whole personality. Truth is inwardness. Kirkegaard says in 
; - his Journals: “The purpose of this life is...to be brought to the 
highest pitch of world-weariness.’ Heidegger asks us to pass from 
unauthentic existence to authentic existence, from samsara to moksa 
or nirvana. For Marcel the goal is self-knowledge. It is not a 
problem to be solved but a mystery to be entered upon reverently. 


IX 


o A materialism. Theale, 
istendom, and problems of social 
tice KA DU रित were neglected. Muhammad affirms the 
a o: God and the brotherhood of man. The Muslim feels deeply 
a s insignificance, the ता any of his fate, and the supremacy 
6 Prophets and preachers enlarged on the abyss . 
: en ne reator and the creature. Though Allah is a pein 
Ot ID and without parts, without beginning or end and with- - 
5 Je ded by i86 De described partially at least if He is to be | 
eee) mans He is viewed-assa personal being, omni- 
and compassionate. 


t, omniscient, omnipresent 
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If one has to live a truly human life, i.e, a religious life he 
must surrender his thoughts and actions to God SF 


O man, Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord a hard striv- A 7 f: 
| ing until thou meet Him i 


H They are losers indeed who reject the meeting of Allah 


They wi perish indeed who call the meeting of Allah to 
e a lie 


He regulates the affairs, making clear the sign that you 
may be certain of meeting your Lord 


The Quran says: Whomsoever He willeth, Allah sendeth 
astray, and whomsoever he willeth He setteth on a straight path.’ 
A transforming grace is essential for our effort to draw near to 

od 


The domestication of foreign elements has been in process 
| throughout the history of Islam. While the barbarians relegated 
| Greek thought to a few monasteries, Muslim schools translated 
Greek classics, absorbed Greek thought and transmitted it later to 
the West where, in the twelfth century, it produced a great intel- 
| lectual revival. We generally say that the European mind is made 
by three elements: Greek culture with its contribution of science, 
art and literature; Roman civilization with its code of political . 
| conduct, law and institutions; and Christianity. The first two are 
common to Islam and Christianity and Islam believes that it has 
perfected and completed Christianity : 


| | Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious teacher has 
aith in his own mission, and his vision and experience fulfil the 
needs of his people 


There is not a people but a warner has gone among them 
And every nation had a messenger. a 
And every nation had a guide BE = 
And certainly We raised in every nation a messenger, — 
aying Serve Allah and shun the devil 
To every nation we appointed acts of devotion which 
observe a 
For every one of you did We appoint a Làw and a way. 


X 


If there are similarities in the religious experience 
kind, it only means that a common humanity reacts nm re or les 
similar ways to man’s encounter with the Divine he -commc 
points to be found in the different manifestations of rel zio: ( 
not lead us to think that they are organized in each re 
same way. The manner in which these beliefs are c 
from one religion tosa 5 eh religion is a 

. Bion of doctrine, worshi' Wiractic "has an u 


36 Quran, 0257 KVI, 37 SM 
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i i i changes as a whole in response to the needs 
Pu Ae विव we nee the scs a 
t istinctive arrangement of the basic pres n E 
Be मम to different religions. For our present ur D inn no 
necessary to stress the differences which are D a m a- 
mental in some points. Even though each Sect of a religion claims 
to be the true representative of its specific religious ee ya 
all the followers of all the sects feel that they are Ja i ogether 
in a unity. As we are trying to overcome the conflict within ou 
religion where every organized group claims to possess: the truth 
by the recognition of the unity of religion, even so conflicts among 
religions require to be reconciled, if religion itself is not to be 
defeated. 


The world has bled and suffered from the disease of dogmatism, 
of conformity, of intolerance. People conscious of „a mission to 
bring humanity to their own way of life, whether in religion d 
polities, have been aggressive towards other ways of life. he 
crusading spirit has spoiled the records of religions. 


In future there can be only one civilization in the world for it 
is no more possible for different civilizations to live in ignorance 
of one another. The scientific discoveries which have penetrated 
all parts of the earth are making the world one though the different 
civilizations live by and cherish their distinctive principles of 
life. If the world is to be united on a religious basis, it will be not on 
the basis of this or that religion but by a co-operation among the 
different religions of the world. If the different religions strive to 
achieve their common ideals and seek to understand the differences 
in a sympathetic spirit , the world will be relieved of the misery and 
fear which now engulf it. . The tradition of opposition to one another 
should yield to co-operation. The conviction of superiority which 
18 natural should not prevent appreciaton of other faiths and fruitful 
eua. among d pr amus delivered the great dictum:' 

u encounter truth, look it Christianity.’ 
must remember the spirit of this CREER gn 
the obscurity of the future. If the 
articulated in relation to the 


guard against the enemies 
cisms. 


the believers i i IST. 
en common Nun E historical patterns, there 


sul We overlo i vill 
to overcome nihilsm, lack of faith and o se 


The witness of E It 
religion is th or religions strengthens 


nd can sustain the new wo 
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bahu-dvarasya dharmasya nehasti viphala kriya?” 


Religion has many doors; the observance of its duties can never 
be useless. This view makes for the appreciation of religious know- 
ledge, of the beliefs and practices of other peoples. This under- 
standing makes for spiritual fellowship. With this fellowship, each 

| religion will have scope for full expression. Religious reflection will 

| be stimluated by the knowledge and friendship of others of different 

| religions. We will also have universal ethical standards. Even as 

| the interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim in the West has en- 

| riched the experience of the West, that of Hindu, Buddhist and Con- 

| fucian has enriched the experience in the East, so the cross-fertiliza- 

| tion of ideas among the living faiths of the world will tend to foster | 
| and enrich spiritual life. The sign of hope is the perpetual youth of 

| ; Teko the way in which they renew themselves as the world 

changes. 


Arnold Toynbee says: 


As 1 have gone on, Religion has come to take a more 

and more prominent place, till in the end it stands in the 

centre of the picture...... I have come back to a belief that 
| Religion holds the key to the mystery of existence; but I 
have not come back to the belief that this key is in the 
hands of my ancestral Religion exclusively...... The 
Indian religions are not exclusive-minded. They are ready 
to allow that there may be alternative approaches to the 
mystery. I feel sure that in this they are right, and that 
this catholic-minded Indian religious spirit is the way of 
salvation for all religions in an age in which we have to 
learn to live as a single family if we are not to destroy 
ourselves.” 


The choice before humanity is either co-operation in a spirit of 
freedom and understanding or conflict in an amtosphere of fear, 
suspicion and jealousy. The future of religion and mankind will 
depend on the choice we make. Concord, not discord, will contribute 
to the establishment of spiritual values in the life of mankind. Con- 
cord alone is meritorious, said Asoka : Samavaya eva sadhuh. 


37 Mahabharata, Santiparva, 174, 2 


38 When the controversy was raised about Professor Arnold Toynbees's aversion to 
the exclusiveness of Christianity, he affirmed that he sided “with Synmachus as against 
t. Ambrose, with Manglic (who said that “Even as God has given several fingers TE 
hand, so has he given Man several ways") as against William of Rubruck and with 
Radhakrishnan as against Karl Adam, Jean Danielou and Hendrik Kraemer.’ A study of 
2 History. Vol. X, p. 238 : n 
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IRANIAN SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by | 
é Dr. J. M. UNVALA, Ph.D. (Heidelberg) 


a I have to thank the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
3 for the honour done to me by appointing me President of the Iranian 
| Section of its XVIII Session which is being held in this city. | 
| Prof. Dinshah D. Kapadia, who has after his retirement from Iranian f 
| Government Education Service taken up again the study of Indian 
| languages after decades, and who has compiled and published a 
Glossary of Pahlavi Vendidad with that meticulous precision with which 
another mathematician, Hermann Grassmann, had compiled his famous 
Worterbuch zum Rgveda, would have done greater honour to this post 
than myself. When the rank of Parsi scholars of Iranian languages, 
particularly of the Zoroastrian sacred literature, is gradully thinning 
through the passing away from our midst of indefatigable students like 
Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, Ervad 
Bomanji Dhabhar and Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia, it is really heartening to 
have among us silent workers like Prof. Dinshah Kapadia, Dastur Dr. 
Hormazdyar Mirza and Ervad Maneck Kanga who have already done 
important work in the field of Pahlavi. The tragic and untimely demise of 
Prof. J. C. Tavadia which occurred a few months ago in Hamburg has 
caused a great loss to Parsi scholarship. His work on the Pahlavi Rivayat 
called Sayast-na-Sayast shows the soundness of his scholarship. His Iranian 
Studies, Y and Il, contain learned articles ou some portions of difficult 
Pahlavi texts and on a new interpretation of some chapters of the Gathas 
of Zarathushtra. We hope that his manuscript notes on Gathic and later 
Avestan texts, as well as on some Pahlavi texts, will be published by his 
pupils. Dr. Tavadia had reviewed in English works on Iranian and allied 
subjects published in Europe and America for a number of years in the 
Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay and also in German 
in the Orientalische Litteratur-Zeitung published in Leipzig. The publication 
of a collection of these reviews and articles contributed to other learned 
journals of Europe would be very welcome to Parsistudents, as most of 
these books and journals are not available in libraries of Bond Prof. 
E. Benveniste was the first to discover a metrical composition in the Pahlavi 
0 Draxt i Asürik as early asin 1923. Since then W B. Henning has 
ice a nir same text and in Ayadgar i Zaréran (Bulletin 
क 1 meets Esser IP 149-90. pp. 641-648), and H 
i: e ae favadia have found such other metrical compositions 
E n 2 avi literature, €. ge in some portions of Hem u Krati 
arrox Mart. "The main feature of these co iti i i ymed 
lines of eight syllables. Bef. | mpositions consists in rhymed 
: gar 87/52/0165 efore these finds were made, the Pahlavi transla- 
tions of the Christian Psalms found amon th Tu F 
ublished by Kai i g the Turfan Fragments and 
D SR aj Barr, under the title Bruchstücke einer Pehlevi-Ueberset- 
zung der Fsatmen von F. C. Andreas. aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von 


Kaj B Berli : š A 
: हत. erlin 1933, remained the unique specimens of Pahlavi metrical 


"es aR customary to mention in brief at this conference the work done in 
o d of Iranian research in recent years in India and in the West. Ervad 
labhar’s critical edition of the Pahlavi Yasna and Visperad with a Glossary. 
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- ly before the onslaught of the 
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of Select Terms, Bombay 1949, has p:oved of great help to students of 
Pahlavi. The publication of his Zandi Khartak Avistak, translation, 
transcription and notes, is undertaken by the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. 
Its printing has well advanced. When completed, it will make a very useful 
contribution to a Pahlavi Dictionary, as copious detailed notes with 
references to other Pahlavi texts, often quoting passages in the original with 
their translations, show that Ervad Dhabhar had made a good use of the 
immense preparatory materials which he had collected for a Pahlavi 
Dictionary. While going through the proof-sheets of this work, I cannot 
but wonder at his perfect grasp of the whole range of the Zoroastrian 
literature written in Avesta, Pahlavi, Pazand and Modern Persian. In 
recent years, scholars have been attracted, it seems, by the Gathis of 
Zarathushtra. We have four translations of the Gathas done by Parsis and र 
published in Bombay, viz. 1. Behramgore Anklesaria (his work is published 
nine years after his death), 2. F. A. Bode and Piloo Nanavaty, 3. Ardeshir 
Khabardar, and 4. Dr. Irach Taraporevala. Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin 
of Liege has published his French translation of the Gathas at the end of his 
Zoroastre, Etude critique avec une traduction commentée des Gatha, Paris 1948. 
Several stanzas of the Gathas are translated and commented on by Herzfeld 
in his Zoroaster and His World, Vols. Land II, Berlin 1947. All these 
learned translators were influenced more or less by their preconceived 
opinions as regards the personality of Zarthushtra and the state of culture 
in ancient Iran of his time. The time-limit prescribed for this address will 
not permit me to discuss this point at length. Suffice it to say that the 
Gathas should be interpreted quite objectively, keeping a constant glance 
at the historic and cultural background, and also on the traditional inter- | 
pretation, as found in their Pahlavi version. A scholar like Prof. 
Taraporevala who believes firmly in reincarnation, a concept entirely foreign . 
to Zoroastrianism throughout its whole history, has seen it in Yasna 49, 11, 
but at the same time he had to admit that it is nowhere to be found in the | 
Zoroastrian scriptures. 


It would not be considered out of place, if I were to mention that the 
following works of the late Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria exist only in 
couple of printed copies, which could not be published, as he had not co 
pleted their introduction before his death, and as his manuscriptnotes fi 
the same are missing: 1. Pahlavitext of Vicitakihü i Zadsparm, 2. Pahl 
text of Zandi Vahuman Yast, with transcription and translation. 3. d. 
Aküsih, being the transcription and translation of the Great Bundah shn 
4. Pahlavi Rivayat of Hemit-i Aáíavahistün, a critical edition of the text th 
transcription, translation, notes and glossary; this work isready for 
press. tis very desirable that the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Fun 
and Properties undert..ke the publication of these important works. ! 
be regretted that the manuscript of Mr. Anklesaria's work on the gene: 
of the Dasturs of Iran from Adarbad Marespand to Dastur Tirandaz 
who died only a couple of years ago, which embodied much original 


18 now untraceable. 


I have not chosen a particular subject for my address of 
would rather express my views on a few points of Iranian st 
Opinions of scholars still differ. 


Parsi tradition as embodied in the 
fall of the Sassanian empire, the Zoroastrian pop ula! d c 
riumphant Islam 
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in all cases forcible, conversions, and that a considerable number X n 


Zoroastrians lived for one hundred and fifty years in hardships in Kühistàn, 
and finally left it for Hormuz, from where by sea-route they landed at Diu 
fand after a stay of ninteen years there, finally 


on the Kathiawad coast,j 
settled in Sanjan on the west coast of India, thanks to the refuge given to j 


them by a Hindu king called Jadi Rani. The date of the arrival of these | 
Zoroastrians at Sanjan who called themselves Parsis is given in the margin | 
of a manuscript of the Bodleian Library of Oxford, Ouseley 121, and in the 
margin of another manuscript of the late Ervad Maneckji Unvala’s collection 
| as Samvat 112, Friday, the 9th of the bright half of the month Sravan. I 
do not want to enter into a discussion either on the merits or demerits of the 
Kisse Sanjün or on the exact correspondance of this Sarhvat 772 with the 
Christian date or on the identity of that Jadi Rana. These points have been 
4 ably discussed by the late Mr. Shapurji H. Hodivala in Studies in Parsi His- 
A tory, Bombay 1920, and by Dr. Maneckji B. Davar in his mA wax 
uda भदिने। SU? - Wes १६१७ ५ ४६ I may only mention here that 
Dr.Davar puts the date ofthe landing of the Parsis at Sanjan at 850 
A. D., taking 112 Samvat not as that of the Vikrama but of the Saka co 
Now, we know from the history of Tabaristan by Ibn Isfandi is ana 
Zahiraddin, and from the coins of Tabaristan, that immediately E the 
assassination of Yazdagarad IIL, the last Sassanian ruler, the 15981 803 
of Tabaristàn, who were princes of the royal Sassanian blood, de eed 
their independence on 12th June 652 (A. D., and it is probable th s d 
struck their coins immediately, although the first Mw os Ad त i 
Tabaristan series is that of Farrox, dated 60 A. Tab ON. din : nS 
A.D. It was only in 110 A. Tab. on the death of Kho s! ET e i 
Tabaristan, that the province came under the Arab लच्या e Pp of 
coin struck by the Arab governors being that of Khalid bi e र 
116 A. Tab. T um 1 of Sh in Barmak, dated 
| he first anonymous coin of this sereis bears the date 12 
Tab. which would correspond to the date of ar. one = 
DUM bin Qürin. The issue of the coins of E Me. 
29 to 143 A. Tab., contempora it Pas - rana 
coins, suggests that the NG T M m ino anonymen 
Pan पा 6 Arabs held their swa E i oo regions, the 
ue esed had to make such a CERES RN SE T End 
indà Hormizd. On t = : Adis e Isphaba 
WAN Kahiyar 5 eue SUE of Maziyar and the conversion of 
BEN US Ou province to the new ip x: Co lost definitely its 
of Zoroastrians from this Kühistàn or न en that a dar 
thought of migrating to India. Thus the date 850 A- TR aa 
MRE ce as suggested by Dr. D .D. for the landing of 
and acceptable. T xn y Dr. Davar seems to be ver lausible 
P e he tragic account of the hardshi i P 
had to experience at the bands of the con e Ny bch PASEAR 
fifty years was perhaps applicable to oth quering Arabs for one hundred and 
Tabaristan, other provinces of Iran but not to, 
It is true that we have $ 
Parsis in India. This might ie do of the early history ofthe —— 
E uy ता the-midale za e apathy of the Parsis for : 
learned Parsi priest, Neryosang Dhaval PR OF XU century A.D., a 
treatises in the Avesta alphabet, producin 0 DDN -several PEANGI 
nd translated them into नास This 2 us the so called Pāzand texts, 
owledge of the sacred Avesta scriptures eu of thei MO thee 
४ still kept up by the Parsi priests after th 9 their Pahlavi translations | 
{now from colophons of manuscripts pertaini er coming to India: Now We Aa 
: P ining to Zoroastrianism and. allied. DES 
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subjects and from ancient lists of priestly families—namgarans, Skr. náma- 
grahana—the names of the father, grandfather and great-grandfather of 
Neryosang, viz. Dhaval, Shaptr and Shahriyar. Thus counting roughly a. 
generation of thirty years, we can place this ancestor of the Parsi priests, 
Shahriyar in about the X or the XI ceritury A.D. Itis well known that 
from Neryosang Dhaval and his cousin Hormazdiyàr Ramiyar all priestly 
families are descended. Thus there is only a small gap of about two 
hundred years in the history, rather in the records of the Parsis, and not of 
four hundred or more years as it is generally supposed. 


Now, what concerns the knowledge of the sacred Avesta scriptures, 

we have reasons to believe that it was acquired through the Pahlavi 
translations done in the Sassanian times which were interspersed with glosses x 
and commentaries of the Dasturs of later times. This is evident from the 
Sanskrit translations of the Avesta scriptures by Neryosang who follows the 
Pahlavi version very closely. This scholastic tradition must have been 
kept up upto the time of Dastur Darab of Surat, who was the teacher of 
Anquetil Duperron, and still much later, as we shall see presently. There 
is no wonder then that Anquetil's translation of the Avesta scriptures 
follows the Pahlavi version very closely. Since the time of Eugène 
Burnouf the method of the comparative study of languages was 
applied for the interpretation of the Avesta scriptures. It was introduced. 
among the Parsis students by the late Mr. Kharshedji Rustamji Cama 
in 1861 A. D. It is well known that the attacks of Rev. Wilson on the 
Vendidad, so ably refuted by the Dasturs ofthe time, particularly by 
Mr. Dosabhai Munshi, gavean impetus to the study of the Avesta 
scriptures. In 1823-25, a Parsi priest of Surat, Framji Aspandiarji Rabadi | 

translated for Seth Framji Cawasji Banaji of Bombay the Avesta Vandidad 
with its reading and translationin Gujarati; which was published b 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in two volumes in 1842 
This translation follows the Pahlavi version faithfully, even the Pahlavi 
commentaries are also translated into Gujarati. Framji was hesitatin 

whether he should translate the Vandidad and thus expose its contents | 
tothe general Parsi public. He wrote, therefore, the Gujarati version | 
in a sort ofa secret alphabet, invented by himself with an ingenuo 
mixture of Avesta, Pahlavi, and Modern Persian characters, and t 
vowel marks used in the Gujarati alphabet. His original manuscript 
of this Gujarati translation is in the library of Dr. Maneckji Davar- 
Bombay. My article on the same is published in B. B. J. R. A. S., V 
29, Part 1, October 1954, pp. 42-50. Framji has also translated the Yasni 
and Visparad, and the Khorda Avesta into Gujarati. Among Eur Ren 
Scholars, Darmesteter has given preference to the Pahlavi version in hi 
Zend-Avesta. Bartholomae, a Vedic scholar and a philologist, inter] 
the Avesta words in the light of their Vedic equivalents, though i 
recourse often to the Pahlavi version in the interpretation of 
passages e.g. Yasn, 51.12 and in Vandidád, 7.12 where the Pahla 
explain the Avesta words. 


Itis to be regretted that there is still a lack of unifo 
reading of Pahlavi among Parsi scholars. lam firmly of o 
our Dasturs used to read the Aramaic ideograms oc n 
as Iranian words. Itis for this reason that we have € 
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concealed in an ideogram, asit will be proved by throwing a glance at 
the Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. Since the discovery of the T urfan documents, 
European savants have decided in favour of the Iranian reading of the 
ideograms. In the big Pahlavi inscription of Shapur I of Káabe Zardusht 
and in thatof Narseat Paikuli, which are DUET i.e. written in 
Parthian or North-Western and in Sassanian or south-Western dialects 
of Pahlavi, we find among others the conjunction ut and the preposition 
pad in the Parthian and uand pain the Sassanian dialect. But the 
European savants have generalised the transcription ut and pad (t) even 
inthe Book-Pahlavi dating from the third to the ninth century A.D. 
forthe sake of simplicity, and some Parsi scholars follow in their foot- 
steps. It is to be noted, however, that Nyberg reads u and pat. 


In recent years, many important articles were contributed to the 
study of the trilingual—Greek, Parthian, and Sassanian inscription of 
Shàpür I of Kaabe Zardusht by Sprengling, Benveniste and Henning. 
The most recent publications on this inscription are Recherches sur les Res 
Geste Divi Saports by Ernst Honigmann and André Maricq, Bruxelles 1953, 
and Third Century Iran by Sprengling, Chicago 1953. In the Recherches 
etc., the Greek text is published with its translation and the Pahlavik 
and Parsik texts arecommented upon, chiefly from the stand point of 
topography of the campaign of Shàpür I against Valerian. Sprengling 
has reproduced in his book the Pahlavik and the Parsik texts with trans- 
lations and comments. The new inscription of Kartir, also found on 
the Kaabe Zardusht in 1939, furnishes us further details on the political 
and religious influence which this high priest exercised during the reigns 
of Shaptr 1, Hormizd and Bahram 1. Before this discovery, he was 
known only through his inscription at Naqshe Rajab, published with its 
translation by Herzfeld in Paikuli, Berlin 1924. Besides the Avroman 
document, dated the second half ef the first century A.D., inscriptions of the 
Parthian period are very rare. A bas-relief representing Artabanus V pre- 
senting the diadem-ring or crown to the satrap of Susa has a Pahlavik 
inscription engraved on it. It was discovered accidentally on the east side 
of the ruins of the Royal City. It is dated year 462 of the Arsacid era. 


I may mention here three silver drachms of Shāpūr II, which I had the 
good fortune to acquire, one in Kabul in 1947, the other in Kandahar and 
the third in Herat in 1949. "They are like the ordinary drachms of the thick 
varicty of Shapir IL But they bear on the reverse a fire-altar flanked by 
an attendant on either side and a Farohar, facing to right, in the flame, on 
the shaft of the altar there is the lengend rst in antes meaning ““ true 
correct ११, on left, between the shaft and the attendant the mint 5 K S T N, 
i.e Sakastün Or Seistan. Two of these coins have on the obverse on right 
an illegible Pahlavi lengend giving probably the name of a satrap. These 
coins are important for the early Sassanian history, asthey show that Seistan 
was brought back under the Sassanian rule by Shàpür II, perhaps immedia- 
tely after getting the full control of the regal power, ec his oo on the 
cone depict him asa very young man. Thus the advantage which the Saka 
Ksatrapas and princes, enumerated in the last passage of the Paikuli 
inscription, took of the civil war between Bahram III and Narseh to declare 


_ themselves as independent sovereigns in 203 A. D. was wrested from them 


by Shäpür II. We have, of course no record of thi 

Apr z s event > 
ded invasion of Sakastan by Ardashir I, as V. n Smith e in Ears 
History of India, 3rd edition, p. 273, 
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As to the date of Zarathushtra, I have spoken about it at length, giving 
the opinions of scholars in my presidential address of the Iranian Section 
at the XII Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Benaras in 
1943. I have placed it tentatively between the fifteenth and eleventh 
century B. C. on archaeological grounds. I may add that Prof, Carmoy of 
Liége places it with Bartholomae not later than nine hundred B. C., whereas 
Prof. Henning fixes it categorically at 588 B. C. (see Zoroaster by W. B. 
Henning, Oxford 1951, p. 41), taking the traditional date in the neighbour- 
hood of 600 B. C. According to the Syriac writer Theodore bar Qont, 
Zarathushtra lived 628 years and seven months before Christ. About the 
linguistic objections against the traditional date, Prof. Henning says: “The 
two principal dialects of the Avesta are neither pronouncedly Western 
Iranian nor markedly eastern Iranian, that in fact they occupy an interme- 
diary position. This would agree with the assumption that the Gathas were 
composed in the neighbourhood of Mary and Herat, and the later Avestan 
texts for the greater part in Seistan ; but as we know nothing of the langua- 
ges that were spoken in those regions in later times, and as no dialects have 
survived there to the present day, we cannot count on definite proof ° 
(ibid., p. 44). 


Then he draws our attention to the Khwarezmian language material 
which “‘ although itis of very late date—the earliest from the eleventh 
century, the bulk from the thirteenth-it preserves features of the ancient 
language”? (ibid. 44). 


Gentlemen, I have tried to show in brief the progress done in the field 
of Iranian studies in the West and in India in recent years in the short time 
that is allotted to me, and to express my views on certain other points 
of interest to students of Jranistics, on which opinions of scholars 


still differ. 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 
SHRI S. P. CHATURVEDI, 
Principal, Nagpur Maha-Vidyalaya, 
NAGPUR 


I have to express my thanks for the kind honour done 
to me by the Oriental Conference authorities in asking me 
to preside over the Classical Sanskrit section. I am sure 
the choice has fallen on me for no other reason than that a 
Chairman isan indispensable necessity in such sectional 
meetings and any fellow-worker would do the job according 
to अशोकवनिकान्याय 


Unlike other sections of this Conference, the Classical 
Sanskrit Section is an omnibus section, and all the topics of 
Sanskrit literature which do not come directly under Vedic, 
History, Philosophy and religion, Architecture and technical 
sciences can be included init. Some of the problems to 
be discussed in this section are essentially the problems of 
Sanskrit studies in general. It should therefore be quite 
justifiable, if, in the course of this address, certain general 
topics are touched or discussed. 


Before I make a general survey of the works published 

_ during the last two years I may be permitted to saya few 
_ words about the research work as carried on in classical 
Sanskrit these days. As all of us know, there appears to be 
a sort of stalemate gradually coming over in the research 
activities of Sanskrit scholars. Oriental scholarship of the 
West has turned round the corner and is now following up 
a new direction of either narrow regional studies or wider 
rans-Indian studies. The interest of Western Orientalists 
does not seem to be focussed on Sanskrit literature as such, 
as was the case a few decades before. The reason for the 
k of their interest is obvious. Besides their own pre- . 
cupations caused by the post-war problems and attain- | 
mei t of Independence by India, another important contri- 
ry factor is the absence of new well-planned organized 

for unearthing fresh materials for research work. We 

ow that in the past, the search for, and collection of old 
uscripts was financed by the Centre and the states. 
ould not lose sight of the fact that it is not ६ 
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day that a कौल्य ora भास is discovered, or a new evidence 
for fixing the date of Kalidasa or for deciding the relative 
priority of Dandin or Bhamaha is brought forth to: cause a 
sensation among the Sanskritists. 3 


Even after conceding the above reasons, it should not 
be presumed that we have come to a point of exhausting the | 
available material. There is a lot of material awa ANG | 
buried in manuscript collections and catalogues of manus- | 
cripts. The truth is that Sanskrit Scholarship should | 
give up its inertia and proceed ahead without looking now 
for the guidance from the West. The Western Orientalists 
| have rendered in the past invaluable services to the cause 
| of Sanskrit studies. Their scientific and impersonal 
| approach, enviable thoroughness, and critical method are 
| unfailing guides to us and should be strictly followed, - 


To me it appears that there are two weaknesses 
we have to guard against. The first is ‘the tempta- 
tion of a short cut to cheap popularity, Many of us, prompt- 
ed by irrepressible लोकेषणा, are keen to get a credit. as early 
as possible, for having ‘contributed’ to the research out- 
put, without caring for the quality of our product and 
thus go on adding to the bewildering mass of new contribu- 
tions. Every-body is keen to write something. Few care to 
read what is already written before. There is, therefore, no 
Surprise if much of what is written and produced is just 
| incomplete, unassimilated and therefore trash. The second 
| weakness is a corollary of the first, viz. averseness to the 
new fields and branches of studies in the research work. 


| Here again the chief reason is the dislike for serious 
| work, absence of perseverence and determination. Conse- 
| quently, the scholars hover round and round the same old 
topies and do not cut new ground. Even in the available 
| stock of Sanskrit literature, there is much which requires 
close investigation. In fact, with the impact of modern 
age, the traditional intensiveness in study is fast disappear- 
Ing and is yielding place to maaa scholarship. The subtle 
reasoning, penetrative inquisitiveness and unassailable 
argumentativeness, as exhibited in the works of post- 
alyata grammarians, rhetoricians and Navya-Naiyayikas — 
are a taboo to the young scholars. They are mostly concern- 
ed with the बहिरज्ञ-परीक्षण of such works and not with their 
| ^. अन्तरङ्ग-परीक्षण, It is often forgotten that for the intellectual 
| discipline and accuracy of thinking, a close study of the 
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shastric works of the medieval 
period is not less important. Really speaking, the scholastic 
literatue of the medieval period is a great heritage 2 the 
past. Except in the sphere of Mathematics, no such o 
tual eminence has been reached in the past by any nation 
in the world. Like scientists of modern times, we should 
apply ourselves to a close study or none-the-easy and 
abstruse texts of scholastic writers. We should remember 
the famous saying of Patanjali, व्याख्यानतो विशेषप्रतिपत्ति। हि. सन्देहा- 
दलक्षणम्‌ | that is, a thing does not cease to be (desired) simply 
because we cannot easily understand it. 


contents of the standard 


Ib is not only about the works of speculative thought 
that probing deep into a work is necessary. The same is 
equally true of literary and descriptive works also. We all 
know how this method of diving deep into the contents of 
the यशस्तिलकचम्पू by K. K. Handique has shown the utility of 
such a study. V.S. Agrawal of Banaras has demonstrated 
the same in his study of Bana’s Harsacharita and Kalidasa's 
Meghaduta. Similar studies of other great works also 
shou!d be undertaken. The need ofthe time is that each 
great work should be subjected to a close study in the light 
of the knowledge gleaned from contemporary literary and 

. architectural records, for bringing to light interesting items 
of valuable information. Another desideratum is the prepara- 
tion of word indices of important authors and standard 
works. Sporadic efforts have been made in this direction 
e.g. A sherpe (Paris) has published the अभिज्ञान शाकुन्तल basic 
text (Vol. I, to be followed by its lexicon in Vol. II, T. K. 
Ramachandra Iyer (Madras) has published a Volume on 

concordance of Kalidasa’s Poems. But what is necessary is 
that the work of index and concordance making should be 
systematically planned and carried out in coordination with 
different Oriental Research Institutes in the country. In 
. fact, it should be a part of the Oriental Conference activi- 


ties to chalk out a plan and get it executed by the different 
Universities and institutes 


ial, printed as well as in 
rdance of Kalidasa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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Madras University is in Roman script and of poems only; 
and thus it falls short of our exact requirements, Hence the 
need for a scientific planning of a comprehensive nature on 
an all-India basis. 


Before attempting a rapid survey of the work done 
during the last 2-3 years in classical Sanskrit, I have to 
seek your क्षमापण for the अल्पकृताकृतदोष, that is, the faults of 
incomplete commission and omission. Taking into account 
the vast scope of the subject Iam surelcan crave your 
indulgence in the matter. To begin with big schemes and plans 
first, ib is a matter of great delight that the critical edition 
of Mahabharata by Bhandarkar Research Institute is now 
nearing completion. It fills one with a sense of pride to see 
that the biggest plan of Indian Scholarship will be completed 
within a few years. True to its own traditions, the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute commenced last year another 
stupendous work of preparing a critical edition of Harivamsa 
the epilogue of महाभारत. The indefatigable energy of the 
institute authorities indicates the truth of the saying: क्लेशः 
फलेन हि पुननातां faa. Another commendable feat of Indian scholar- 
ship is the planning of a five volume publication of the 
History of Dharmashastra literature, which is also almost 
complete. With the publication of its fifth volume in the 
near future its author M. M. P. V. Kane will have the 
immense satisfaction of having completed single-handed 
a great plan undertaken by him. Similar is our satisfaction 
on seeing the progress in the editing of the voluminous work 
कृत्यकल्पतरु of Lakshmidhar by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 


The Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts Library | 
journal and the Adyar Library Bulletin have continued their 
valuable services by publishing for the first time many Sans- 
krit Kavyas with or without old Sanskrit Commentaries. Some 
of the Kavyas are, विष्णविलास and श्रीराम tadni by Rama Panipade, 
त्रिपुरदहन (a यमक काव्य) by वासुदेव. The मंडलीक महाकाव्यम of Gangadhara 
(edited by H. D. Velankar) published in Bharatiys Vidya 
(XV-1-2)& प्रताप विलास (नाटक) described in Baroda Oriental Institute 
Journal (IV—2-3) are new additions to the Historical literary 
Works in Sanskrit. N. A. Gore has edited a very interesting 
रुघुकाव्य named जारजात शतम्‌ of Kavinilakantha in which 110 
stanzas excel one another in abusing (गालिप्रदान) one who dared 
to accuse the author with stealing poetio thoughts and 
phrases of others. 


Among the dramas published in the last few years, 
(a व्यायोग) by the son of Shatanand, मदनकेतुचरित (a प्रहसन) 


3 
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Panipade, आनन्द खुन्दरी a az of Ghanshyam (edited by 
A x die) are worth mentioning. A Champu work 
named रुगमोक्षप्रवन्ध of Narayana Bhatta, उषापरिणय-प्रवन्ध (being pub- 
lished serially) are notable works. Among newly published 
commentaries of. well known Sanskrit works, one may 
mention the टीका by Pürna Saraswati on मालतीं माधव in Travan- 
core Manuscript Library Journal, that of Arunagirinatha on 
रघुवंश and the टीका of Raghavananda on भागवत (published serially 
in Sanskrit College Magazine, Trippuri there) are useful 
additions. V. Raghavan’s edition of z«memet (Madras O. R. 
i Mss. Lit. Series) of Jaya Senapati is another commendable 
; publication. 


The Travancore Oriental Manuscripts Library Journal 
and Adyar Library Bulletins have published many newly 
discovered original works and commentaries. Other manus- 
cript libraries also should do the same. The Deccan College 
Research Institute has published as preparatory preliminaries 
qos for its gigantic scheme of the “Sanskrit Thesarus on histori- 
cal lines,” नानार्थमेजरी of Raghawa (edited by Krishnamurti 
Sharma), नानाथरल्रमाला of Dandadhinath (Ed. Ramachandra 
Sharma), एकार्थरल्लमाला and aat रत्नमाला of Saubhari (edited by 
E. D. Kulkarni) and Amaza of बोपदेव (Edited by G. P. 
Palsule). On rhetoric, may be mentioned the publication 
of अलकारकौस्तुभ of Karnaptra with Vishwanath Chakravarti’s 
Commentary (from Vrindavana) and the third volume of the 
qama of Bharata with the commentary of Abhinavagupta 
(edited by M. R. Kavi and published by Baroda Oriental 
Institute). The edition of अवति ext of Dandin (edited by 
V. S. Mahadeo Shastri) though still having many a lacuna, is 
a welcome publication, as it satisfies to some extent the 
curiosity aroused in 1994 b 
edition of its initial 
brought to light is वाक्‍चातुर्थ य॑तरंगिणी of Vis nukanta Shastri which 
aims to teaching Arabic and Persian th 


ras) attempted to bring 
ticism the ideas partly phil 
und scattered in grammatica 
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| published by Bhartiya Sanskrit Bhavan, Jallandhar, Charu- 
| datt Shastri has critically examined and discussed the 
| correctness or otherwise of various forms and phrases from 
| the grammatical point of view with reference to Pāņinian 
system. The Paniniya-Sutra-Vyakya (Madras) of Vira 
Raghava (edited by T. Chandrashekharan) and a concor- , 
dance of Sanskrit Dhatu-Pathas with an index of meanings : 
(Poona) by G. P. Palsule are other useful publieations, The 
latter marks a distinct improvement on Liebich's lists pub- 
lished as an appendix to his edition of क्षीरतरंगिणी, for it takes 
into account all the available Dhatupathas besides giving an 
index of meanings also. “India as known to Panini” M 
(Lucknow) is a remarkable product of the patient labours E 
| of V.S. Agrawal in ransacking the Paninian literature for = 
presenting to us the India as was known to Panini; *Geogra- 
| phical aspects of Kalidasa's Works’ ( Calcutta) by B. C. Law, 
| ‘Love in the poems and plays of Kalidasa’ (Bangalore) by 
| V. Raghvan, * The Vidishaka—its theory and Practice? and 
‘Humour in Sanskrit Literature’ by I. T. Parikh, “Ari 
Experience’ (Mysore) by M. Hiriyanna are notable recent _ 
| critical studies. The publication of the various learned 
| papers of P. K. Gode in the two volumes of “Studies of 
| Indian literary History” is a welcome publication and we 
expect, in its remaining volumes, his other learned papers 
also. Wide range of topics and thoroughness in their treat- 
ment are well-known characteristics of Shri P. K. Gode. The 
conferment of honourary Ph.D. on him by the International | 
Academy of France is a well-merited tribute to his scholar- _ 
Ship. < Khsemendra Studies’ (Poona) by Suryakanta, 
‘ Kalidasa’ in Hindi by Chandrabali Pandey (Banaras), : 
‘Sanskrit literature’ (P. E. N. publication) by K. Chandra- E 
shekar and V. H. S. Shastri, * Psychological Studies in Rasa, 
by Rakesh Gupta (Banaras), * The Indian Theatre? by 0. B. - 
Gupta (Delhi) are valuable additions to the respective 
branches of Sanskrit literature. 


It is not possible to allude to various research articl 
published during the period under review. A few of the 
are noted here. * Bhavabhüti and the Veda’ and * Kalida: 
and Smriti’ (in J. B. B. R. A. S.), “Studies in the Ramaya 
(B.O.L. Institute Journal) by S. N. Vyasa, * Laughter 
Rasa—a Psychological reorientation’ (Poona , Un 
Journal) by K.N, Watve, “Two Nyayas in relation ur 
creed’ (Baroda Institute Journal) by S. R. Bhatta 
^ “The Arya metre—A peep into tts origin and varieties 

literature (ibid)" by Anjali Mukhopadhyaya, ‘A 
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ribhasi works’ (J. Bhand O.R.S. XXXVI) by ne | 
Agee ee tmr Bhattacharya (Banaras) and .C. 
Chatterji (Calcutta) have been pursuing their critical studies 
on Sanskrit Grammar and have contributed many learned 
articles on Paninian and allied systems. G. C. Jhela has 
discussed “The problem of yajnaphalam’ (in J. Bom, B.R.A.S. 
29-1) and has conclusively shown that its ascription to Bhasa 


is untenable. 


With the advent of independence, the interest in 
Sanskrit studies has naturally increased and many schemes 
are being planned by official and non-official bodies. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Banaras is said to have planned 
critical editions of Puranas. The Sahitya Academy founded 
by the Central Government has undertaken the work of 
publishing critical editions of Kalidasa’s works and also an 
anthology of Sanskrit literature in several volumes. Recently 
the Central Government had called a conference of Sanskrit 
Professors to consider the place of Sanskrit in all stages of 
education and torecommend suitable measures for giving 
due recognition to Sanskrit studies. All these activities 
augur well for the future of classical Sanskrit. We may 
therefore conclude with Kalidasa, सरखती श्रुतिमहती महीयताम्‌ i 


AN 
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ISLAMIC CULTURE SECTION 
& 


ARABIC AND PERSIAN SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 
Dr Yoo DHYAN AHUJA, M.A. (Hindi & Persian), M.O.L., Ph.D. 


I am grateful to the members of the Executive Committee of 
the All India Oriental Conference for the great honour they haye 
done me by electing me as President of the Arabic and Persian 
Section of this august body. In all consciousness of my limitations 
I felt diffident while accepting this exalted office which, in previous 
years, was held by scholars of such eminence as Professor Khuda 
Bakhsh, Dr. Sir Mohd Iqbal, Agha Poure-Davoud and my own re- 
vered teacher late Dr. Mohd Iqbal. On being here, in the absence 


of my worthy friend, Dr. A. Siddiqui, the Executive Committee 


have entrusted to me the responsibility of conducting the proceed- 
ings of the Islamie Culture Section also. While they have thus 
repeatedly honoured me, I find myself still more unable to express 
my gratitude to the authorities. : 


I have come in obedience to the call of duty and, have come 
only to learn from you and derive benefit from your scholarly 


deliberations. 


There is a growing need for the promotion of studies and 
research in Arabic and Persian with all the richness of their litera- 
ture and the historical and cultural value of these languages. ‘They 
have made an outstanding contribution in the domain of linguistics, 
literature, philosophy, medicine, art and culture of India. 


These languages are not mew to us. 


Back in obscure antiquity the people in Airiyana Spoke a 
language akin to the speech of the people of Aryavarta in those 
times. Distance of space now separates these two branches of the 
Aryan people. All the same, in spite of the passage of time and 
the succession of generations, the language of Iran still maintains | 
some very peculiar affinity with Sanskrit. While the Modern Indian 
Languages have, through Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, continued to 
draw upon the common original Indo-European reservoir, the 
Iranian language, although coming from the same source, inclined 
more and more towards Arabic for enriching its vocabulary, more 
partieularly after the change of its script to Arabic and the conver- 
sion of Iranians to the Muhammedan faith. Inspite of having bor- 
rowed liberally from the Arabic sources, the basic structure of the 
Iranian language has remained essentially Aryan. 


Hindi and Persian have followed different paths of development. 


OWever in certai ects the language of Iran is nearer Sanskrit 
than even Hindi is. es to quote a multitude of other words it will 
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suffice to give some examples from verbs and numerals. Some 
cardinal numbers are as follows:— 


Sanskrit Persian Hindi 
पंच & पांच 
पपू E छः 
as d साव 
at ~ ठ 


1 


Some of the examples of ordinal numbers are: 


Sanskrit Persian Hindi 
सप्तम "ad सातवाँ 
WERT तर्या Azai 
दशम @ Taal 
एकर्विशतितम d=: इक्कोसवाँ 

In Verbs:.— 

Sanskrit Persian Hindi 
aa LA à 
afa A i 
स्मि : f z 
भर्वात oy दोता à 


Contacts between Arabia and India have been existing since 
the pre-Islamie times. "There is a long list of Arabic words which 
became a part of the vocabulary of Marathi language. With the 
advent of Islam, India came in closer contact with Arabic and Per- 
sian and, particularly with the rise of the Mughals, the influence of 
n lanat asas on the languages of this land increased. Number- 
s ersian ponds and many Arabic words current in Persian} 
pones ठः and parcel of various Indian languages like Sindhi, 
anja 1, Gujarati and Bengali. In the case of Panjabi, besides the 
parous Arabic and Persian words current in their original form 
an faning, there are many words which have been adopted in à 
modified form. To quote a few examples, in certain cases some long 


vowel sounds of त्रि and ७ i initi 
reduced to short sounds of. e. P M Gren JENG Doon 


instance: « respectively, for 
समान is used for OU 
a for Ay 
बिमार for s AV: 
walt for A 
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Persian and Arabic words are being used in Panjabi along with 
their synonyms derived from Sanskrit. 


ae p Arabicand «x modification of the sanskrit word «x 


dma Persian and a from Sanskrit an 


From w and ez) in Persian have come the infinitives 
wiu and mia respectively in Panjabi: In Urdu their res- 
pective forms are cw and "७ 


Arabic and Persian words are being freely used in Hindi. There 
are certain Arabic and Persian words which have become as indis- 
pensable for every day use as small coins. The usage ®/ in the 
sentences : 


उस ने मुझे बताया कि ...... 
and 
हम जानते हैं कि ...... 


has been taken from Persian. Similar is the case with the particle 
Za 107 afa in Sanskrit. Persian suffixes and prefixes are 
being used with Hindi words like the prefix <è in tam and 
an and ax in ezn and चमकदार। The Arabie word zm 
binding of a book is being used with Sanskrit prefixes. A book 
bound is af: and unbound fe 


Arabic and Persian words are sometimes combined with their 
synonyms in Hindi as in:— 
रीदि-रिवान 
घन माल 
दुख-दर्द 


Prithvi Raj Raso, inspite of the element of interpolation, 15 
considered to be the oldest epic in Hindi. The language of this 
work contains many Arabic and Persian words. In the following 
line of Chand Bardai the word Quran appears to stand for Arabie 
and Persian vocabulary: 


षट्‌ भाषा पुराणं च कुरानं फथितं मया । 


Sundar Das was by far the most learned of all the poets belong- 
Ing to the Hindi Nirgun school Although he had devoted a major 
part of his life to the study of Sanskrit, we find a considerable 
mixture of Arabic and Persian words in his writings. Under the 
headings of Pir Murid Ashtak, the Bandagi ko Amg and the like, 
he makes a free use of Arabic and Persian vocabulary. A study of 


the Arabie and Persian words'as used by the learned Hindi poets . - 


like Tulsi Das and Sundar Das and other writers will form an 
interesting and useful part of a survey of the influence of these 
languages on Hindi. 


Besides, there is in Persian script, a vast amount of Hindi 
Cte produced by the Sufi or Prem Margi poets. Mois. 
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T the i in which further 
“These may form some of the various fields in w 1s 
research and study is bound to be very interesting and fruitful. 


It is encouraging to note that research in Arabic and Persian 
is being zeàlously pursued. The output at various centres of learn- 
ing in India has been very valuable indeed. The work done by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the Iran Society of Calcutta; the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Daerat-ul-Maarif, 
Hyderabad; the Islamic Research Society, Bombay; the Darul 
Musanniffin, Azamgarh; the Darul Ulum, Deoband; the Nadvatul 
Musannifün, Delhi; the Nadvatul Ulema, Lucknow; the Anjuman-i 
Taraggi-i-Urdu and other similar institutions has been very useful 
for the promotion of the study of these languages. Scholars at the 
Allahabad, Bombay, Caleutta, Delhi, Gujarat, Lucknow, the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, the Osmania University, Hyderabad, the Vis- 
vabharati and other universities in India are engaged in a lot of 
useful research work in this field. It is gratifying to note that 
even the newly started Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnatak and 
the Punjab Universities have provisions for the teaching of one or 
both of these languages. Similarly magazines like the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; the Indo-Ivanica, Calcutta; the Islamic 
Culture, Hyderabad; the Visvabharati Quarterly; the Calcutta 
Review; the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society; Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Burhan, Delhi; 
the Maarif, Azamgarh; the Thaqafat-ul-Hindi, Delhi and others 
have been adding to our knowledge of some important aspects of 
Arabie and Persian studies. 


m Dr. Q. S. Kalimullah published his book entitled the Sahl Qawaid- 
l-lajweed on the method of reciting the holy Quran and Arabic 
Phonetics. He is bringing out a book Sirajul Balaghat on Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu rhetories. Dr. M. L. Roy Chaudhury has traced 
the influence of Indian Culture on Arabian Literature in the series 
of his papers published in Calcutta Review. Similarly he has. 
thrown TENE on "Albiruni and his Sanskrit studies’ and the ‘Philo- 
sophy of al-Furgan'. Dr. Chaudhury has under preparation his book 
a ea ee pe ee puru Dr. Khwaja Ahmed Farugi of 
: tb besides his outstanding contribution t "du literatur 
written very useful papers OR Pere o Urd Den Ge 


C f € an poets and try. lS. Bv. 
haudhury is engaged in the study of Hajjaj: 0.४९. poi 


Dr. Hadi Hasan has traced out ai 
Works of Persian poet Kahi. A S prou 


dy of the Eulogistic Poetry of the Prophet 
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| Muhammad in Persian language. Kumari Shareefun-Nisa is study- 
| ing the life and works of Abu Talib Kalim, the Poet Laureate of 
Shahjahan. Shri Muhammad Sayeed is working on the contribu- 
i | tion of the Hindu poets and writers to Persian literature during the - 
j Mughal Period (1500 to 1750). Shri Mubarizud-Din Rifat has trans- 
f lated into Urdu the Tarikh-i-Adbiyyat-i-Iran by Riza Zadeh Shafaq. 
Dr. Sayyid Namud-Din of V.M.V., Ahraoti, is tracing some un- 
published verses of Emperor Babur and Qasidas of Urfi. Dr. 
Shaykh Abdul Haqq of Bombay has critically edited the poetical 
compositions of Anwari. This work as also Dr. Haqg’s critical edi- ' 
tion of the commentaries on “Dewan-i-Anwari' by Muhmmad b. Daud 
b. Mahmud Alavi of Shadiyabad and Mir Abdul Hasan-i-Husayni of 
Farhan are awaiting publication. 


| 
“Dara Shikuh: Life and Works’, a result of long years of 

patient study by Dr. B. J. Basat was brought out by the Visva- 
| bharati in 1953. Dr. Mehdi Husain critically studied and translated 
| into English the Rehla of the famous traveller Ibn Battuta. This 

excellent and important work by Dr. Husain, completed after about 
| 26 years of study, was published by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, towards the latter half of the 
| year 1953. The Institute has undertaken to publish the Arabic 
| History of Gujarat, entiled Zaffar-ul-Walih bi Muzaffar Waalih of 
| Abdullah Muhammad bin Omar known as Hajji Dabir, translated  . 
| into English by Shri M. F. Lokhandavala and Maulvi Saiyyid Muham- 
| mad Shakir Sulaimani Nadvi. h 
|) 


Under the auspices of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Man- 
dala, Poona, Shri G. H. Khare and other seholars have in hand the | 
compilation of a lexicon of words ete. from Persian, Arabie, Turkish 
and other languages of Western Asia occuring jn the Marathi and 
Semi-Marathi historical documents. Similarly the Mandala propo- | 

` ses to publish various official and public documents in Persian belong- | 
ing to 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. It may mot be out of place 
to mention here that the second volume of late Prof. H. S. Hodivala's - 

Indo-Muslim History is now in the press and may be out in a year 

OY SO. 


The Avicenna Commemoration Volume is in the press.. 
Fr. V. Courtois S.J., the Chairman and convener of the Avici 
Millenary Celebrations Committee, Calcutta, has published some d 

. . tails of the contents which include contributions by a score of en 

ई nent scholars from India and abroad. This volume, besides ot 

E papers, contains an original Arabic work of Avicenna on the So 

which has been edited for the first time by Dr. Wilhelm Kutsch, 

and another welcome addition is Dr. M. A. Muid Khan’s edition o 

Iban Sina’s so-far unpublished work on Dream. 


The Daeratful Maarif-il-Osmania, Hyderabad, is contin 
works with Dr. M. Nizamud Din as its Director. Some of 

recently published by this Institution include: —the Suwa 
kib of Abdur Rahman as-Sufi; The Qanun-i-Mas of 
Vol: LIII; the Hawil Kabir, Rhazes, I-III; the J x 
Ibn Abi Hatim ar-Razi Vols. I-IX; the Miratuz AT 
Jawzi, Vol. VIII, i & ii; the Dhail Miratuz Zaman, @ 
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Vol. I-II; and the Tarikh-i-Jurjan of as-Sahami. Besides a number | 
of. works under preparation the Kitabul Anwa of Ibn Qutaiba is | 
in the press. | 


+ At the Allahabad University Dr. Mohammad Ahmed Siddiqui | 
has published his thesis on Ibnul Hariri-va-Maqamatuhu in Arabic. | 
He has edited Mina Bazar a work of Zuhuri in Persian. Shri 
Raghib Husain completed his study of the Development of Persian 
Masnavi. 


Professor Khaliq Ahmed Nizami's two works in Vt the | 
Tarikh-i-Mashaikh-i-Chisht and the Hayat-i-Shaykh Abdul Haga | 
Muhaddith Dehlavi were published by-the Nadavat-ul-Musanniffin, 

Delhi, in the years 1953 and 1954 respectively. $ 

Professor Najib Ashraf Nadvi of Bombay has edited the second 
volume of the Ruqaat-i-Alamgiri. Shaykh Mohd. Yusuf has com- 
pleted his study of Persian Literature during the reigns of J ahangir 
and Shahjahan. Dr. T. N. Devare's thesis on ‘Persian Literature 
in the Deccan’ is in print. | 


At Lucknow, Dr. Wahid Mirza edited the Khazain-al-Futuh. ] 
This work has been published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Dr. | 
Mirza has edited an Arabic work on Islamic J urisprudence entitled 
“al-Igtesar” by Qazi Naman b. Mohd. Dr. S. B. Samadi has contri- 
buted a number of papers on the history of the Abbasids. He is 


editing the fifth Iqlim of Amin Ahmed Razi's famous work, the 
Haft Iqlim. 


. At the Visva Bharati, Shri N. B. Roy has pursued the examina- 
tion of 0 Makhzan-i-Afghani and has traced the career 
of Prince Kamran whose Dewan he hopes to publish before long. 


; These details regarding the progress of research in Arabic and 
ersian do not claim to be exhaustive but will suffice to indicate 


कीर and individual seholars are doing their best in this 


X 


Manuscripts are our cherished assets. The 
. embody the dreams 
a Be our Des us thoughts of our philosophers and the vil of 
n 2 a ue of the medium of expression used by them. Manu- 
Decr n P e part With the present and the future. They are 
ae ets uried. In them there is so much that is worthy 
respect and attention and deserves a thorough study. These 
d. e do not know the number of manu- 
ims, unnoticed, to worms, fire, water 
e causing loss which can- 
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manuscripts once destroyed are lost for ever. Even an Alladin's 
lamp wil not bring them back. They are like courier-pigeons, let 
us save them and hear the message they have to convey. 


In the preservation of manuscripts lies the preservation of the 
intellectual heritage of the nation. Our first concern should be a 
regular and organised search for all the rare manuscripts. They 
should be collected and saved from decay and destruction. In some 
libraries manuscripts have been properly catalogued and are with- 
in the knowledge and access of scholars. There is, all the same, a 
considerable number of manuscripts lying in a most neglected state. 
Many of them are passing from one hand to another. All such 
manuscripts should, in the first instance, be collected and properly 
preserved. 


But the matter does not rest here. Not less important is the 
question of publishing these manuscripts. There is an urgent need 
to compare and collate them, bring out their correct texts and study. 
them critically. There are many manuscripts which have not found 
the light of the day. The best way to save them from extinction is 
not only to give them a safe and secure shelter in the shelf of a 
library but also to study them and publish all that is note-worthy 
in their contents. There may be something in them which might 
fill à gap in history, which might turn a part of history into fiction 
and fiction into history. 


There is another point which should not be ignored. We need 
immense literature on Arabic and Persian in Hindi, now our lingua 
franea. More and more efforts are réquired in this sphere. Transla- 
tion into Hindi of the important Arabic and Persian texts should be 
immediately taken up. In Arabie and Persian there is so much of 
literary, cultural and historical value which awaits to be immediately 
studied and translated into our national language. 


Since the dawn of freedom our responsibilities have been increas- 
ing. Now that barriers are breaking, countries are coming out of 
narrow circles and nations are being knit together, in the new set- 
up, these languages should receive more and more of our attention. 
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PALI AND BUDDHISM SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 
THE REV. A. P. BUDDHADATTA, 
Aggrama Monastery, Ambalagonda (Ceylon) 
BUDDHISM AND BUDDHIST STUDIES 1954-55 


A peaceful religion like Buddhism is much needed in this period 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Christianity as a world religion 
has failed to create a pacifying atmosphere among the nations that 
profess it. In ancient times a battle was fought among hostile 
armies bringing destruction only to the soldiers who were engaged 
in it. But now-a-days war means destruction not only to the war- 
riors, but also to the innocent population of the world who do not 
interfere in political matters. Even sucking infants and decrepit 
old persons of Japan were killed through atomic bombs during the 
last world war. 


_ It is gratifying to see that there is some awakening in Bud- 
dhist countries on account of the 2,500th anniversary of the 
Buddha’s demise. This revival of Buddhism is after a long period 
of depression and hardships of various kinds. Any religion becomes 
corrupted when it exists for a long time; Buddhism was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. A monk who entered the Order in his 
old age had spoken corrupting words even before the remains 
= ofthe Buddha were cremated. Anyhow the community of the Sangha 
. existed undivided for a century after his demise; at the end of that 
century there arose divergencies of opinion and the community was 
divided into two; and during the second century eighteen sects arose 
iron these two main divisions. Then came the great division of 

| mayana and Mahayana, and later on there came to exist some 

: ot er .Yanas such as Vajrayana. As these new yanas were more 
- तात mon the former ones, Buddhism began to dwindle in 
S e ae aud some 900 years ago it completely disappeared 

f 108 and existed very feebly in the borderlands. 


: Now she 
ted his Dharmacakra as a sign on her 
onouring the relics of the chief Disciples, | 
, and helping Buddhist activities in various 


: er sons becoming Buddhist | 
slate Buddhist texts into various ता था B 


ese events are good omens for the fut ity 
3 the prehistoric periods, India has SUE 0 
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leader of the world; she never was an aggressor. Now having 
regained her long-lost independence, she will remain in the future as 
the benevolent and spiritual leader of the world. 


This awakening is not confined only to India. In many western 
countries societies have been formed to study Buddhism. Some are 
publishing Buddhist periodicals, some writing books on Buddhism, 
and some trying to build Buddhist monasteries in their own countries. 
Among the Buddhist countries, Burma has taken the leadership of 
propagating Buddhism. Every one of you must have heard of the 
Sixth Buddhist Council now held in Burma, of which I will speak 
later. Purma is arranging to establish an “International Institute 
for advanced Buddhistic studies” for which foundation was laid 
by the Prime Minister U. Nu on the 3rd April 1954. The building 
is to be raised on the Peace Pagoda Site, near Rangoon, to the north 
of the convocation Assembly Hall. Soon after the work of the Synod 
is over, the entire group of buildings including the great cave, and 
the series of multiroomed residential buildings with spacious refec- 
tories will be developed into an International Buddhist University, 
contributing to higher academic studies and research in religion, 
history, art and culture with Buddhism and South East Asia as the 
central focus. This main building will consist of a central circular 
building of three storeys. The ground and first floors of this build- 
ing are designed to house the main library, while the second floor 
will be the sacred shelter for the revised version of Tripitaka as 
adopted by the Sixth Buddhist Synod. The three annexes will þe 
provided with a general reading room, and auditorium and the 
institute’s museum, besides other rooms for special purposes. 


Now I am going to give you a description of the Chattha San- 
gayana or. the sixth Buddhist Synod. It was inaugurated on the 


: 17th May 1954, and will continue in five sessions up to the fullmoon- 


day of May 1956. Before this Synod began its work all the Pitaka 
texts were scrutinized for the first time by some hundreds of selected 
Elders, and for the second time they were revised by more learned 
Elders, and for the third time by most erudite Elders. Then the 
Vinaya Pitaka was printed in the press newly opened for this pur- 
pose, under the supervision of very learned persons. They recite 
the revised and printed texts and the printing is not done after 
recitation. 


Meanwhile all these texts are being translated into Burmese by 
able laymen who are paid considerable salaries by the Buddha 
Sasana Council There are not less than fifty persons engaged in 
this translation work. Their translations are then sent toe higher 
board consisting of learned Elders and eminent laymen. They have 
not yet begun the printing of these translations, but will do it as 


soon as the Pali texts are completed. 


The Union Buddhasasana Council is responsible for this enorm- 


ous task. With the aid of the Government they have spent not 


less than thirty million rupees for this purpose. The Synod Hall - 
alone cost dur nine millions. This is not surprising when we” 
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i that it has consumed more than eleven thousand tons E i 
TUE ue They have spent three million rupees on 
each of the four boarding houses which can C EO 2500 per- 
sons at a time. In their programme they have included ranslating 
the whole Tripitaka into English and to print the same in aU 
characters. In his presidential address delivered in 1948 Professor 
P. V. Bapat, M.A. Ph.D. of Poona has given an exhaustive 
treatment of the Buddhist literature of all countries and all langua- 
ges. I have to learn many things from his speech and I confess that I 
am not in a position to produce such a learned article. I am 
not aware of the New Buddhist publications in Indian Languages. 
Let me begin from where Professor Bapat has ended. 


MSL CBR Ma Mn 


In Ceylon, the Simon Hevavitarana Bequest Series has finished 
its publication of the Atthakathas and has begun to publish the. 
Pitaka texts. Now they have published (1) the Parajikapali (2) the 
Jatakapali Part, I, II, (8) the Cariyapitaka (4) and the Dhamma- 
5817911. The Congress of all Ceylon Buddhist Associations has 
begun to publish the Pitaka texts together with Sinhalese transla- 
tions on the opposite pages, under the editorship of Dr. G. P. Malala- 
sekara D.Litt, M.A., Ph.D., of the University of Ceylon. The! 
directors and supporters of the Vidyalankara Oriental College, 
Kelaniya, have begun a revision of the three Pitakas and for the 
last three years they were collating various Mss. and collecting 
different readings in them. Recently the Government of Ceylon has 
agreed to pay the cost of printing their revised texts. These texts 
will be the most critically edited Pitaka texts when they are 
published. 


At the end of the year 1954 a committee named “Lanka Baud- 
dhamandalaya” was formed in Colombo under the patronage of the 
Government of Ceylon. The Committee is intended to supervise and 
perform various activites connected with the Buddhajayanti or the 
2,500th anniversary of Buddhism The man committee is divided 
into 18 sub-committees, severally to translate Tripitaka into Sin- 
halese, to compile Buddhist literary works, to establish a Buddhist 
University in Ceylon, to compile an encyclopaedia of the Sinhalese 
language and to do such other work. The Government is to bear all 


the expenses incurred in these and have sanctioned five million 
rupees as the first vote. 


Tripitaka Series has now 
in 12 volumes under the 
hera of Ratnapura. The 
e trustees of the Adams' 
as foot-print) They have the 
ripitaka. 


Dr. A. P. de 80989, M.A., Ph.D., of Colombo, i ingi 

nslation series of the Pitakas in Samba. He p 

ished the Sinhalese version of the Dighanikaya in three volumes, 
Majjhimanikaya in five volumes, of the Sanyttanikaya in 


as 
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| seven volumes, each volume consisting of about 400 Nos 
: ages. ow 

he has begun to publish the translation of the Mois ‘Nikaya of 

which he has already brought out the first two volumes. 


Buddhadatta’s Vinyavinicchhaya and Uttaraviniechaya were 
edited by me and published in Sinhalese script in one volume by the 
Ananda Book Company of Ambalangoda, Ceylon, in 1952. An 
| index to the title of all suttas, gathas, jatakas etc., of the Pitakas, 
| Tripitakasuci by name, was compiled by me in Sinhalese, and was 
| published in 1953. My edition of Buddhadatta's Abhidhammavatara 
and Anyruddha’s Namaraupapariccheda in one volume in Sinhalese 
script came out in 1953. The other works to my credit are: — 


| 1949 Concise PaPli English, Dictionary, 1950 Pali Sinhalese Dic- 
tionary, 1951 The Higher Pali Course, 1951 Aids to Pali Conversation 
and Translation, 1952 A new translation of the Dhammapada, to- 
gether with the version in Roman script, 1955 an English Pali 
Dictionary of 588 pages. Of these the Pali Sinhalese Dictionary 
was published by Messrs. M. D. Gunasena & Co., Ltd., Colombo, and 
the other works in Roman script were published or printed by 
Messrs. Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd. 


After 1942, the Pali Text Society has reprinted the following 
texts:— 


(1) Dighanikaya I, II, III, (2) Itivattaka, (3) Majjhimani- 
| kaya, I, II, III, (4) Suttanipata and, (5) the Pali English Dic- 
| tionary. They have newly published (1) Petakopadesa in 1949, (2) j | 
| Samantapasadika VI, VII, (3) Theragatha Commentary II, (4) 
| 


Apadana Commentary in 1954, (5) Buddhavansa Commentary and 
(6) Saddhammappakasini, the Commentary on the Patisamabhida- 
magga III. A most valuble production of the Society during this 
| period is the Pali Tripitakam Concordance, which is a concordance 
| in Pali to the three Pitakas in the Indian order of letters, listed by 
| late Mr. F. L. Woodward and some others and edited by Mr. E. M: 
Hare. They have issued Vol. I, in seven parts, which consists of 
| all the words beginning with the vowels. 


| L 

| Of the English translations they have reprinted (1) Psalms 

| of the Sisters, (2) Psalms of the Brethren, (3) The Kindred Sayings, 

| I, II, III, (4) The Gradual Sayings III, IV, V and (5) Mahavamsa, 

| the Chronicle of Ceylon. They have recently issued the part 1 of 
the new translation of the Majjhimanikaya, by Miss. [. B Horner. 
In a separate series named “Sacred Books of the Buddhists they 
have issued (1) The Books of the Discipline III, IV, V, (2) Minor 

| Anthologies IV, i.e, Vimanavatthu and Pethavatthu, (3) Woven 
Cadences, Suttanipata, (4) Mahavasthu Translation I, II, 111, (5) 
Sasanavamsa Translation and the reprints of the (1) De of 
the Buddha II, and (2) The verses of Uplift, Udana Translation. 
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On inquiry from the national library of Thailand, it was known 
that no Pali Pus were published there after 1943. But one of my 
friends in Bangkok, Mr. A. Guggemos, has recently sent me a com- 
plete Dhammapadatthakatha, in eight volumes, printed in Siamese 
script in 1952. However this is a reprint. This commentary Hus 
been so widely used there, that this edition appears to be the 17th. 
Mr. Guggemos, who is a German gentleman living in Bangkok, has 
translated the Khuddakapatha into English, and published in Bang- 
kok. Another work of his, “Eighty Inspiring Works of the Buddha 
from the Udana", includes the Pali texts as well as English 
translation. 
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| PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 


|| PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 
Dr. H. C. BHAYANI, M.A., Ph.D., 


Head of the Department of Gujarati Studies, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 


1 express my deep sense of gratitude to the authorities of the All India 
| Oriental Conference for electing me to preside over the Prakrit and Jainism 
| Section of the present session. Though I feel to be unworthy of this 
| honour, 1 have bowed down to the choice in the spirit of an humble 
devotee receiving the holy prasida at the temple of Sarasvati and hence I 
can crave your pardon if my address is felt to be inadequate or dificient 
on any account. 


The designation of this Section restricts the field of Indology assigned 
toit to Prakrit languages and literature, and to the Jain studies based 
upon Prakrit as well as non-Prakrit sources. ‘Prakrit’, we all know, isa 
very loose term having diverse and varying applications. For the purposes 
of the All India Oriental Conference it excludes from its province at least 
Pali. Linguistically it is convenient to consider Middle Indo-Aryan as 5 
divisible into the three successive phases called Early, Middle and Late. 
Accordingly the term * Prakrit’ figuring in the name of this Section is to 
be understood to cover all the varieties of MIA., excepting Pali and perhaps 
the Asakan dialects which belong to Early MIA. 


The main tasks, problems and difficulties of the Prakrit and Jain 
studies have been sufficiently characterized and emphasized, time and 
| again, from this chair by my distinguished predecessors and many of their 


| remarks in this connection still possess more or less relevance, notwith- | 
standing the numerous and valuable contributions to our subjects since | 
1940, when, for the first time, an exclusive section came to be assigned to 


Prakrit and Jainistic studies. The chief reasons for this have been 
obviously the lack of interest and paucity of trained workers in the subjects 
of this Section, which, on that account compares rather unfavourably with 
other branches of Indological studies maintaining a high rate of advance. 
Of late, however, there have been clear signs of growing improvement in 
the above situation and any dissatisfaction felt on this score is to some 
extent dispelled by the fact that though small, the band of workers in this 
field of investigation, is an intensely devoted one, and that its untiring 
labours have been producing creditable results. 


| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| . H spe 

| Reconstruction of the huge, highly complex and multipartite edifice of 
the history of Indian Culture is an enormous undertaking of the Indologists 
and we on our part are required to contribute to it by reconstruoting as 
faithfully and as perfectly as possible our side of the structure. But 

| authentic and exhaustive culture-historical studies based on Prakrit and 

| J ain sources can result only when, in the first instance, all the HN 

| Original materials, literary as well as archaeological, are published an 4 
Secondly, the entire mass of data contained in them is systematically 

| collected and critically interpreted. But we are as yet a long way from 

| : 


4 
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completing even the first stage of the journey. It still remains our main 
task to bring to light and to study properly the vast amount of unpublished 


materials. 


With these preliminary remarks I pass on to a survey (which, Y regret, 
I have not been able to make all-inclusive) of research work done in our 
subjects during the two years intervening between the last and the current 
sessions of the Conference. And in this I would request your assistance 
wherever you can supplement and correct my information. 


During the period under our survey very little has appeared in what 
can beconveniently called belles lettres section of MIA literature, The 
Jinadattakhyana-dvaya (Singhi Jain Series, Bombay, 1953.) edited by A.M. 
Bhojak contains two Prakrit works giving the story of Jinadatta, one by 
Sumati and another anonymous. They are in mixed prose and verse and 
are to be dated before the eleventh century. Ghana$yüna's Anandasundari 
(Motilal Banarasidas, Banaras, 1955) is another Sattaka edited by our great 
veteran scholar A. N. Upadhye whose studies in this Prakrit dramatic form 
began with his edition of Rudradisa’s Candralekha (1945). We are eagerly 
looking for his edition of the famous Prakrit Campü Kuvalayamala 
which is at present under print. 


As contrasted with the paucity of new publications in belles lettres, the 
activity in bringing out and studying religious and philosophical literature 
has been commendable. Of course a standard and authentic edition of all 
the Jain canonical works along with the early commentaries still remains a 
great desideratum ; but sectarian efforts to publish individually the religo- 
philosophical texts and commentaries continue. The Suttagame edited by 
Pupphabhikkhu (Curgaon, Punjab, 1954) isa handy edition of the eleven 
Angas, though one cannot be sure about the authentic or critical value of 
this text. R. D. Vadenkar's and N. V. Vaidya’s edition of the Uttaradhya- 
yana is little more than a reprint of J. Charpentier’s early edition. A new 
commentary on the Dasaveyaliya, viz., the commentary by Sumati, 
has appeared (Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Series, Surat, 1955) 
during the period under survey. This series, as well as newly founded 
Prakrit Text Society of Delhi have under print a number of other com- 
mentaries also on different cannonical texts. In the Sthanaing- 
Samavaya (Gujarat Vidyapith, 1955) Dalsukh Malvania has given a faith- 
ful Gujarati rendering of the two Angas with a few unimportant omissions 
and topical rearrangement and consolidation. The veteran scholar Hiralal 
Jain continues to devote his untiring energies to the stupendous task of 
bringing out the Siddhantas of the Digambaras. Volumes 10,11 and 12 
of the Satkhandagama completing the fourth division called Vedanta, have 
come out, while the next volume is to appear within a few days. The ' 
publication of the other Siddhanta works too have maintained their prog- 
Tess, Volumes second and third of the Mahabandha or the Mahadhavala 
along with Hindi translation (Bharatiya Jfiana Pitha, Banaras 1953-1954) 
have been brought out by Phool Chandra. T ë t 
tion with Kailash Chandra 


"m^ o 
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the text by Mahendrakumar Jain (1953); Pijyapada’s commentary on 
ihe Tattvarthasatra edited along with Hindi summary of the text by 
Mahendrakumar Jain (1953); Pijyapada’s commentary on the Tattvàrtha 
| edited by Phool Chandra (1955); and Vadiraja's commentary (Vivarana) 
| on Akalanka's Nyaya-viniscaya, part 2, edited by Mahendrakumar Jain 


| (1954). 


There have been a few important attempts to present a systematic 
account of Jainism or to study and discuss its different aspects. Sukhlal 
| Sanghvi, one of our great authorities on Indian philosophy, has given us 
| in his Hindi work Cãr Tirthatikar (Jain Cultural Research Society, Banaras, 
1953) his valuable observations on the teachings of Rsabha, Nemi, Vardha- 
mana and ParSva. The History of Philosophy sponsored by our Ministry 
of Education includes in its first volume (1953) a section of Jain Philo- 
sophy written by À Chalzravarty. In his lectures Religions of Ancient India 
(University of London, 1953) the eminent French Indologist L. Renou has 
presented to us a brief but lucid account of Jainism also. The Outlines of 
Jaina Philosophy (Jain Mission Society, Bangalore, 1954) by Mohanlal 
Mehta is a notable contribution towards elucidating several doctrines and 
principles of, Jainism. Aspects of Jainism (Jain Mission Society. Bangalore, 
| 1955) brings together five articles on various facts of Jain culture and 
| philosophy written by Nathmal Tatia, A. Chakravarty, P. R. Jain, 
| Indukala Jhaveri and I. C. Shastri. 
| 


| A part of our task is to make available for study important works of 
| religious-didaetic and devotional literature of the Jains, a vast amount of 
| which still lies buried in the Bhandaras. As recent attempts in the direction 
may be noted: the Samadhitantra aur Istopade$a (Vir Seva Mandir, Delhi, 
1954) edited with an introductory essay in Hindi by Jugalkishor Mukhtar, 
| which contains commentaries on the two works respectively by Prabha- 
| candra and Asadhara as also a Hindi commentary; Samantabhara’s 
| Samicina Dharmasastra (Vir Seva Mandir, Delhi, 1955) by the same 
scholar with a literal Hindi rendering and an extensive learned introduc- 
tion; Ratnakarandasravakacara wtih the Vacanika of Satasukha and a 
| Marathi translation (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, Sholapur,1954) Asadhara's 
Jinasahasranama with his own commentary and also that of Srutas agara 
(Bharatiya Jfidna Pitha, Banaras, 1954) edited and translated into Hindi 
with an introduction by Hiralal Jain; Arhuddāsa’s Bhavyajanakanthā- | 
bharana translated into Hindi by Kailash Chandra (Jivaraja Jaina J 
Granthamala, Sholapur) and the forthcoming new edition of the Dahas ; 


of Saraha called Dohako$agiti, which along with a parallel Hindi rendering | 
has been prepared by the indefatigable scholar Rahula Santrityayana Er 


on the basis of a C. eleventh century palm leaf manuscript aquired by 
him. It is to be published by the Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad of Patna. 


... The vast field of Jain mythological literature presents a rich but 
little explored, mine of material, highly important from the point of 
View of folk-lore and other studies. Recent publications in this subject 
ace : the second volume of the Mahapurana comprising Gunabhadra's 
‘tarapurana giving Sanskrit text and Hindi translation by Pannalal Jain 
th Toes Jiiana Pitha, Banaras, 1954); two volumes of my edition of 
E awmacariu, an Apabhram$a Puranic-epic on Jain Ramayana, with 
e: रर introduction and glossary (Singhi Jain Series, 1953); Subha- 
iv ra 8 Pendavapurana edited and translated into Hindi by J. P. Shastri — 
araja Jaina Granthamala, 1954); Damanandin’s Puranasarasamgraha — — 


minam 
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(Bharatiya Jfiana Pitha, Banaras, Vol. I 1954, Vol. II 1955) - the 
life-stories of six "Tirthankaras edited and translated into Hindi by 
Gulabchandra Jain; and the Dharmasarmabhyudaya giving the life-story 
of the Tirthankara Dharma translated into Hindi by Pannalal Jain 
(Bharatiya Jina Pitha, Banaras). H. M. Johnson continues. her valuable 
English translation of Hemacandra's Purünic epic, the T'risastisalak&purusa- 
carita, of which five volumes have been published so far (the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, Baroda). From Germany has appeared Brühn's learned 
dissertation on the Caupannamahapurisacariya of Silüeürya, presenting 
an exhaustive critical study of that Prakrit text on Jain mythology. 
In his paper The Ramayana Version of Silacarya as found in the 
Caupannamahaüpurisacariya ABORI 36, 1955) V. M. Kulkarni has 
compared the brief outline of the narrative found in Silüc&rya's work 
with those as given by Vimala and Valmiki, 


Next we take up the works relating to the linguistic study of Prakrit. 
The evolütion of Middle Indo-Aryan was a highly complicated affair shroud- 
ed at numerous points in complete obscurity, Rarity of authentically re- 
presentative contem porary sources of information, intricate and prolonged 
exchange of linguistic material between various dialects, increasing divorce 
of literary languages from the corresponding spoken forms by high degree 
of standardization and stylization—these factors make the study of Middle 
Indo-Aryan bristle with almost insuperable difficulties. Still as more 
and more sources of materials are brought to light many obscure points 
can become clarified. Critical editions of two important Prakrit grammars 
have appeared during the period under survey. P.L. Vaidya has edited 
The Prakrit Grammars of Trivikrama (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, 
Sholapur, 1957) with useful introduction, numerous appendices and a 
concordance of the Sütras of Hemacandra and Trivikrama; M. M. Ghosh's 
edition of Ramagarman’s Prakrtakulpataru (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1954) gives the original text, commentary, indices and an appendix 
containing the texts of the Prakrtanusasana of Purusottama, the 
Prakrtakamadhenu of LankeSvara and the Prakrtalaksana from the 
Visnudharmottara, Besides these T. T. S. Gopalacharya has brought out 
Prakrtamanidipa (Vol. Y, Mysore, 1953), a commentary by Appaya Dilsita 
on the so-called Valmiki-Satras. Raghun&tha's Prakrtananda, a short 
manual of Prakrit grammar based on Vararuci's Prakrtaprakasa, is shortly 
to be published by the distingusihed Savant Jinavijaya Muni in the 
Rajasthan Puratattva Series, Among modern linguistic studies of Prakrit 


of that drama of disputed authorship.) The Middle Indo Aryan Reader 
giving specimens of various 


: ment through the centuries 
» when published, supply a longfelt need of the students, as the 


ders of Jacobi and Jain have now become out of date. 


Et mological UD of individual words reveal to us at times some 
currents of the stream of linguistic evolution. But such studies 
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F.. with or utilizing Middle Indo-Aryan linguistic material have 

been very few. P. Tedesco has K rege a very learned but unsound effort 
| in his paper Sanskrit Kusala Skilful Welfare (JAOS, 14/3, 1954) to derive 
11] that word from Sk. Sukrta through its supposed developments Su-kala; 
| Sukala. The fact that to explain some MIA words of obscure develop- 
TI ment we can secure valuable help from extra-Indian sources is illustrated 
by Sukumar Sen's Four Indo-Aryan Etymologies (Indian Linguistics, 14, 
1954) wherein among other words he has considered MIA dhida daughter 
and statisfactorily explained its phonetic development with the help 
of its IE. and Il precursors. In the same volume of Indian Lingsitics 
S, M. Katre discusses the phonetic relation between Tiranhu, Teranhu(ka) 
and Triragmi occurring in the Nasik Cave Inscription. Norman Brown. 
interprtes Prakrit Vanadava ‘tree sap, self-control’ (Language 30, 1954) 
occurring in a Jain text. 


The results of F. Edgerton's intensive researches on the language of 
| north-Indian Buddhist texts have been published in three monumental 
| volumes—Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit: Vol. I Grammar, Vol. II Directory 
| and Buddhisi Hybrid Sanskrit Reader (Yale, 1953). As a result of his highly 
elaborate and thorough studies Edgerton has come to the conclusion that 
the language of these texts is not Sanskrit but ‘a partially and imperfectly 
Sanskritized Middle Indic’, to which he gives the style of ‘Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit.’ Besides Pali and the dialect of the Prakrit Dhammapada, the 
dialect which underlies Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit was the third one preserve 
Buddhist Cannons. This has been explained in short by F. Edgerton in his 
lecture The Nature of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (Journal of the Ganganatha 
Jha Research Institute, XI-XII, 1955). Several points from 
Edgerton’s works have been discussed in their reviews of the same by 
J. Brough in The Language of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts (BSOAS, 16, 
1954) and by H. W. Bailey in Buddhist Sanskrit (JRAS, 1955). One other 
aspect also of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit proves to be of absorbing interest, 
Some of its features find parallels in Apabhraméa. This aspect has been 
Investigated by S. N. Ghosal in Apabhram$a Features in the Early Prakrits 
(HQ. 1954), wherein the author while noting correspondence between 
Some phonetic developments and forms occurring in Early Prakrits on the 
E one hand and those in Apabhraméa and its later phases on the other, is at 
HE times led away by superficial resemblances. The same scholar’s English 
E translation of Jacob's Introduction to the Bhavisattakaha (being published | 
f serially in the Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda) makes available toa 
Wider class of students the first pioneer scientific study of Apabhramsa. — 
Pabhramsa study has also attracted recently two more scholars, one of 
them is K. De Vreese, who has critically examined the interpretation of 
Several illustrative stang 1 
iddhahema in his two ar 
P may not agree with all of his interpretations. 
‘Pabhramsa (JRAS, 35, 1954) by the same scholar points to a f 
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characteristic of the NLA languages like Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, x 
etc. The fact, however, that the idiom is very widespread, common and 
current from the earliest period among the NIA languages should be properly 
emphasized. It should also be investigated whether conditions like the NES 
scale use of a Dravidian language by influencial social groups of North 
India ever obtained in medieval and later times (as could be attested in the 
case of the Persian and English influences) to make possible onthe part of 
NIA languages to absorb this foreign idiom. The alternative of parallel 
developments requires to be critically examined. 


L. A. Schwarzschild, too, appears to have occupied himself with the 
historical study of MIA. Grammar. 10 “The Possessive Adjectives of late 
Prakrit (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1954, 127-136) he critically 
investigated the derivation of Apabhram$a mahüra, tuhüra etc. as also the 
NIA. material related to these. 


The importance of Middle Indo-Aryan and especially its late phase for 
the study of New Indo-Aryan languages cannot be overstressed. Several 
attempts, not quite so critical, have been made in this direction, though most 
of them would rather fall within the province of New Indo-Aryan studies. 
Here are to be included Shivaprasad Sinha's Kirtilata aur Avahatiha-bhasa 
(Allahabad, 1955); his article Prakrta-paimgala ki Bhasa me Pracin Braja 
ke Tattva (Kalpang, 1955): and Namvar Sinha’s Hindi ke Vikas me 
Apabhrams ka Yog (Allahabad, 1954). V. S. Agarawal’s Naitta in 
Apabhram$a Literature (the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1955) 
fixes “sea-merchant’’ as the meaning of that word occurring in Jiyasis’ 
Padumavat with the help of its earlier occurrences in Apabhramsa and late 
Prakrit literatures, This also illustrates the value of late MIA for the 
interpretation of Early NIA texts. 


Phe number of texts and studies pertaining to the category of scientific 
or Süstric NIA literature that appeared recently is very small. Anjali 
Mukhopadhyaya's Arya Metre (the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
1954-55), taking a peep into that metre’s origin and variations in early 
literature ; H. R. Kapadia's Illustrations of Letter diagrams (JUB., 23, 1954), 
describing the diagramatic variety of the Citra kavya from Sanskrit and 
Prakrit verse literatures of the Jains; and P. K. Modi's edition of the little 
Prakrit handbook of Palmistry, the Kara-lakkhana (Bharatiya Jfigna Pitha, 
Banaras, 1954) exhaust the list. Among the important works of this class 
shortly to be published we can mention the Amgavijja, an early Painna text 
on Prognostics that is very rich in cultural data, edited by Muni Punya- 
Vijaya for the Prakrit Text Society, Delhi; Padmanandini’s Jambüdiva- 
Pannatti, being edited by H. L. Jain and A. N. Upadhye for the Bharatiya 
. Jina Pitha, Banaras, and the two volumes containing H. D. Velankar’s 
editions of several works of Prakrit prosody, viz., the Vrttajati-samuccaya — 
of Virahanka, the Kavidarpana, the Gathalakeana of Nanditadhya, the | 
Chandchkosa of Eatnasekhara, the Svayambhücchandas of Svayambhu and | 
the Prakrit metres in the Janasrayi to be published in the Rajasthan र 
uratattva Series, Jaipur. In this connection, it is to be noted that 
Rahula Sankrityayana has made available, from his Tibetan collection 
Tagments m a C. lith Century palm leaf manuscript of the Svayambh 
chandas. The text portions from this Mss. fortunately fill up some of 
unae of the incomplete Baroda manuscript which was still now the 
e basis for the printed text of the Svayambhücchandas. They are 


. are assigned 
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important from several angles. In them we recover a part of the genuinely 
Prakrit section of the Sayom ro. which thus thoroughly bears 
out my earlier speculations on this point. The fact that this manuscript 
ives parasavarna nasals instead of the anusvárà more consistantly than 
the Baroda manuscript freshly raises the problem of the phonetic value 
of the anusvára in Apabharamsa orthography. Several other Prakrit 
poets are made known to us for the first time and some Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa verses found anonymously in Hala, Vijjalagga and Hemcandra 
here a definite authorship. The Svayambhacchandas streng- 
thena our impression that a rich treasure of classieal Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa literature has been irretrievably lost. 


jain art too presents a rewarding field of investigation. We may note 
some of the recent eontributions. Stella Kramrich's Art of India (London, 
1954) and H. Zimmer's The Art of Indian Asia (Bollingen Series, 1954), 
include descriptions and discussions of Jain architecture, sculpture and 
ainting. In The Jain Sculptures from Ladol (Prince of Wales Museum 
Bulletin, 1954) U. P. Shah has given an account of the fivesculptures found 
a few years back from Ladolin North Gujarat. His Studies in Jain Art 
is to be shortly published by the Jaina Cultural Research Society. 


Banaras. 


Most of the efforts made to colleet various eultural data from Jain 
and Prakrit sources have been of a very limited character. In Jain Agam 
Gramtho ki Mohattvaparn Sabha-süciya (Nagari Pracarini Patrika, 59, 
2011 V. S.), J. C. Jain collects information about some groups of terms 
from Jain canon. U. P. Shah's Numismatic Date from Early Jain Literature 
(Journal of the M. S. University of Baroda, 3, 1954) supplements the 
date gleaned earlier by J. C. Jain in his Life in Ancient India depicted in 
the Jain Canons (1941). 'The same scholar points out in his article The 
So-Called Mauryan Polish in Jain Literature (Journal of the M. S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda, 4, 1955) the cultural significance of a stock description 
occurring in some of the Jain canonical texts, E 


In his various contributions that appeared during 1953-1955 in the 
Bharatiya Vidya, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly, The Poona Orientalist and Indological Journals, R. 5. 
Agrawal has collected and studied culturaldata on textiles and garments, 
weights and measures, foods and drinks, family letters and state communi- 
Cations etc. from Early Prakrit documents from Niya in Central Asia. 
H. R. Kapadia has gathered together The Jain Data about Musical 
Instruments and published them in four instalments (The Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 3-4, 1953-55). In Foreign Elements in Jaina 
Literature (IHG, 29. 1953), U. P. Shah has speculated about the foreign 
Origin of some mystic syllables figuring in the Jain mantra literature. Here 
also belong four other contributions: H. L. Jain’s An Old Literary 
Reference (from Puspadanta's N&yakumüracariu) about Vanarüja, the 
founder of the Güvd& dynasty (Nagpur University Historical Bulletin, 1954); 
Li Raghavan's Great Women in the History of Sanskrit & Prakrit Classical 

iterature (Vedanta Kesari. 41, 1954) ; U. P. Shah’s Great Womenin Jainism 
Holy Mother Birth Centenary Volume, 1953); and N. L. Rao’s Eminent 
1954) 2 of Karandidka (The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 45, 

) including along with other matters information about. some Jain 

ui in known from literary and inscriptional sources. Historical and other | 


?rmation about particular Jain sacred places is given in B.S, Vinod'g — 
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in Hindi) (Jaina Cultural Research Society, Banaras, x] in 
ह ran and NGland& (1954) and in Jayantavijaya's Holy 
Abu Vol. I (Translated from Gujarati and prefaced with an informative 
survey of the Jain architecture of Gujarat and Saurashtra by U, P. Shah, 
Yasovijaya Jain Granthmala, Bhavnagar, 1954). In the Historical 
Geography of Ancient India by B. C. Law (1954), information has been 
culled from Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and other sources. 


Next we pass to contributions pertaining to cultural history and 
chronology. Studies in Indian Literary History (Vols. I & II) (Singhi 
Jain Series, Bombay, 1954) embodying a part of the life-long scholarly 
labours of P. K. Gode, contain several articles bearing on the history 
and chronology of Jain works and authors. V. V. Mirashi's Saméoadhan 
Muktdvali part I (In Marathi) Nagpur, 1954, contains four contributions 
about Prakrit literature. 


In Acürya Simhanandin, King-maker and Pontiff (180, 39, 1954), 
A. R. Baji discusses the share of that Jain Pontiff in establishing Madhava 
I, the founder of the Gahga dynasty on the throne of the Kongude$a, and 
in converting him to Jainism. In his note, the Setubandha: Authorship 
and Date (The Saugar University, Journal, 1, 1954-55) R. Upadhyaya has 
come to the conclusion that Pravarasena II was the author of that epic, 
Kalidasa was the name of the scribe and the work is to be dated C. 415 
A. D. The Dateof Vasudeva's Commentary on the Karpüra-manjari of 
RG@jasekhara by P.K. Gode's (Oriental Thought, |, 1954) fixes the date between 
A, D. 1450 and 1750. S. N. Ghosal's The Chronology of the Prêlrtapaini gala 
and the Chandahkosa (ABOR 1) 35, 1954) considers the relation of these 
two prosodical texts. B. J. Sandesara notes Some Digambara Jain works 
composed in Gujarat and Saurashtra in Sanskrit and Apabhramsa (Journal 
of the University of Baroda 3, 1954). In his Literary Circle of Mahümütya 
Vastupüla (Singhi Jain Series, 1953) he has given a Systematic and detailed 
account of many Jain authors and their works, belonging to the times 
of the. minister Vastupila (७. 13th Cent.), D. L. Narasimhachar's Old 
Kannada Literature (Kannatakas Darsana, 1955) includes in its survey all 
the important Jain works of Early Kannada. In the History and Culture 
of the Indian People, volumes 3 and 4 (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
1954, 1955) the chapters on Language, Literature, Art and Philosophy 
include very brief accounts of Prakrt and of Jaina literature art philosophy 


by H. D. Velankar, H. L. Jain, 1- N- Banerjee, A. M. टा 7 
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It should be observed that it is now high time somebody attempted 
a systematic history of Prakrit language and literature. Numerous 
Apabhramga works too have recently come to light 
from the published catalogues of the MSS. collections at Amer, Jaipur ete. 
They call for a few trained scholars to edit and study them critically. 


. Contributions about inscriptional sources include the Jain Sildlekha 
Sangraha, Part II (MDJG, Bombay 1954) edited by Vijayamürti, and the 
Interpretation of two Jain Inscriptions in Lucknow Museum (IHQ, 3, 1954) 

ring dates of the eleventh century, by D. C. Sircar, 
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(though otherwise they fall within the domain of New Indo-Aryan studies). 
Sastisataka Prakarana of Nemicandra with three Balavabodhas by 
Somasundara, Jinasigara and Merusundara; Nala-Pavadanti-résa of 
Mahiraja, and Précin Phügu Samgarh all edited by B. J. Sandesara (the 
last one in collaboration with S. Parekh) (M. S. University of Baroda, 
1953, 1954 and 1955); Revantagiri-rüsu, Nemindtha-catuspadik@ and 
Sirithilibhadda-pha@gu edited by H. C. Bhayani (Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay, 1955); Cir Phágu Kavyo edited by K. B. Vyas (Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha, Bombay, 1955). Ukti-ratnakara, edited by Muni Jinavijaya, 
containing several Old Gujarati auktikas and extensive word indexes is 
expected to he shortly published in the Rajasthan Puratattva Series 


of Jaipur. 


Lastly we shall note the bibilographical and reference literature. 
There have appeared during the period of the present survey The 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Manuscripts Library at Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVII (Jain Literature and Philosophy- 
Agamika Section), part fifth (1954), prepared by H.R. Kapadia, and 
Rájasihün ke Jain Süstrübhanddró ki Grantha-Suct (in Hindi), Vol. TI, 
prepared by K. C. Kaslival (Jaipur, 1954). The latter catalogue lists 
and briefly describes (with badly reproduced colophons and text-passages) 
more than 3700 MSS. belonging to the collections of the Digambar Jain 
Mandir of Lunkaranji and Digambar Jain Bara Mandir of Terahpanthis, 
both in Jaipur. The latter publication brings to light for the first time 
numerous Apabharmsa liberary works. Publication of the descriptive 
catalogues of the MSS. collections of all the Jain Bhandaras as also of 
yearly bibilographies and Prakrit and Jainistic studies will be of great 
help to the workers in our fields. 


This brings me to the end of my bare and incomplete survey: Before 
concluding I would liketo emphasise the urgent need of paying greater 
attention to the Prakrit studies at our Universities. Interest evinced in 
these studies is quite disproportionate to the importance of the Prakrit 
languages, whether we consider them from the linguistic, literary, histori- 
cal or cultural point of view, The study of Sanskrit should be considered 
incomplete without an adequate knowledge of Pali and Prakrit and 
accordingly these latter should be properly represented in the Sanskrit 
curriculums for different stages ofthe University studies. So too fora 
fuller understanding of the structure and evolution of our national 
anguage, as well as of the regional languages (especially those of Sanskritic 
Origin), and also for the future development of the same, so as to meet all 
the Tequirements of education, culture and social intercourse that are 
becoming more and more complex day by day, the importance and value 
of Prakrit studies should not be underrated. 
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HisTORY SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
DR. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A. LL., B.Ph. D. 


Assistant Director and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 


Culture, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 


It is my duty to thank the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for the honour they have been pleased to confer on me 
by electing me to preside over the History Section at the Annamalainagar 
Session of the Conference. Fully conscious of my limitations and handicaps, 
I have accepted the invitation as I regard it more as the appreciation and 
recognition of the excellent work in various spheres being done by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, with which I have the proud privilege of being 
associated almost since its inception, rather than as a personal honour. 


Since we met last at Ahmedabad, several distinguished Orientalists 
and historians have been removed from our midst by the cruel hand of 
death. Prof. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar was Professor of History and 
Archaeology in the Madras University. Besides his own subject he had 
made a special study ofthe Arihasistra and Purànas. He was Section 
President for History at the Nagpur Session of this Conference. Prof. J. C. 
Tavadia was an expert not only in Iranian language and literature, but also 
in Iranian history and culture, Indo-Iranian relations, and several branches 
of Indology. He presided over the Iranian Section at the Bombay Session. 
Shri R. B. Jote wrote scholarly books on history and culture in Gujarati, 
and was President of the Cultural History of Gujarat Section at the last 
Oriental Conference at Ahmedabad. Dr. Subimal Chandra Sarkar was 
Professor of History at the Patna College, and Some Aspects of the Earliest 
Social History of India, among his works, is well known. Sir Arthur Keith 
was a great anthropologist, and an international authority on Man. Prof. 
Oldrich Fris, a student of Prof. Lesny, wasthe Dean of the Faculty of 
Philology and Professor of Indology at the Charles University in Prague, and 
Editor-in-Chief of the Archiv Orientalni. Rev. Father H. Heras was Professor 
of History in St. Xavier’s College, Bombay and Director, Indian Historical 
Research Institute. Author of several outstanding works on Indian history, 
particularly the proto-historic civilization in the Indus Valley, he was a 
protagonist of the Dravidian theory. 


In my Address at the Ancient India Section at the Nagpur Session 
of the Indian History Congress, I had referred to the severe strictures passed 
by Dr. Wheeler on the excavators in the Indus Valley for their uncritical 
methods and failure to appreciate the importance of stratification, and had 
indicated that the Wrong methods did not affect any major conclusions 
of the excavators. Wheeler’s Indus Civilization, published in 1953, shows 
that the early excavators were wrong in buta few minor things: Their 
plans in several cases have been shown to he inchoate, amalgamating walls 
of very different periods ; their archaic methods of research are said 4 be 
partly responsible for the eXaggerated uniformity of the Harappa culture; 
the suggested contemporaneity of furnaces and dwellings at Harappa is 
disputed; what were taken to be shops seem to be coolie-lines or police 
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barracks; what was surmised to be a hammam or hot air bath proved to be 
art of a large granary, the chases being air-ducts ; the supposition that the 
so-called funeral urns represent human cremation is disputed; ritual use for 
* model cakes " is unlikely. The date of the Indus Valley Civilization, 
which was earlier taken to be 3250-2750 5.0. or 2800-2300 B.C., has now 
been taken by Wheeler and others to be 2300-1500 8.0. approximately, on 
account of the revision of Mesopotamian chronology, on which was based 
the date of the Indus Valley. The lowering of the date of the Indus 
valley has been taken to bring it into closer association with the Vedic 
Aryans who are said to have entered India about 1500 B.C. On the basis 
of the date of the Rgveda being stil unsettled, there being no point 
in the horse argument, the “pūrs”? being quite distinct from the Indus 
citadels, and on some other considerations, I had suggested: that the Indus 
Valley Civilization represented a later phase of the Rgvedic culture. Iam 
glad to note that Dr. Kane has, in his Presidential Address at the Waltair 
Session of the Indian History Congress, pleaded for the priority of the 
Rgveda on different grounds; and no one has, so far asil know, contradicted 
Dr. Kane's arguments. Tt is stated that the **painted grey ware'' underlying 
the ‘‘northern polished ware ” is associated with the early Aryans, and that 
the excavations at Rupar have revealed a complete sequence, with occasional 
breaks, from Harappa to late medieval times ; and this is,takenjto prove the 
priority of the Harappa culture. In this connection, I beg to point out that 
it may be correct to say that the “painted grey ware”? is associated with 
the Aryans, but the antecedents of the Rgvedic people have not yet been 
definitely established ; we have not yet come across any vestiges of these 
people in the archaeological excavations conducted so far; and the Rgveda 
does not specifically refer to ‘‘ painted grey ware". “Digging and still 
more digging °, as aptly remarked by Wheeler, “ will ultimately solve the: 
problem.” 


While on the subject of archaeology, it may be observed that in several 
Addresses Wheeler has been criticised for his policy of giving undue pre- 
ference to *'prehistory" to the exclusion of historic archaeology, epigraphy, 
conservation, etc. lam glad to record that the present Director General 
has maintained a healthy balance in the different branches, and the 
publication programme also is satisfactorily progressing. It is to be hoped 
that the scheme of the Training School, initiated by Wheeler, will be 
continued. 


Among important recent discoveries may be mentioned the excavation 
of the second Harappa cemetery at Rupar by Dr. Y. D. Sharma, while the 
neighbouring site at Bara revealed a late phase of that culture. ShriS. R. 
Rao’s excavations in Gujarat have thrown significant light on the extension 
of the Harappa culture in the south. At Lothal in Ahmedabad district, 30 
miles north-east of Rangpur which was already known as a Harappa 
Settlement, were discovered five Indus seals along with other typical 

larappan objects. This shows that the Harappa culture extended all over 

Hue ira and as far south as the northern reaches of Bombay State. 
angpur excavations provided a!continuous cultural sequence from the 

fé Pha culture to the period prior to the northern black polished ware; 
nd also indicated that the culture here died a natural death, 


= ixcavations at Nevasa in Ahmednagar district conducted by Drs. 
34a and Deo yielded a fairly complete sequence of cultures from the 


al ith; 3 : टर पळ र 
Palaeolithic to the medieval times, viz. palaeolithic in two stages, neolithic- 
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chalcolithic, early historical, Roman-Sitavihana and early Muslim 
(Bahmani). 


The outstanding recent discovery in the field of epigraphy was a new 
version of the Minor Rock-Edict of ASoka at Cujarra in Vindhya Pradesh, 
which is the second record of the emperor mentioning ASoka as his personal 
name. 


Dr. Chhabra has found that many of the symbols on the rock carvings 
in Hawaiian islands resembled those found on the Mohenjo-daro seals. The 
age of the rock carvings has been but as far back as 3000 B.C. There were 
also punchmarked coins and Brahmi characters resembling those on ASoka’s 
rock edicts. Dr. Chhabra is inclined to explain these similarities by the 
fact that the Polynesian race of the islands has Caucasian blood, which is 
of Aryan origin, and hence the Aryan influence. He, however, advises 
caution in the matter of conclusions and awaits more corroborative evidence, 


In the previous Addresses to this Section, I did not find discussion 
about Itihasa and Purüna-our historical literature, and that is my excuse 
for making a few observations on the subject. 

o 


There was a time before a few decades when, relying on Alberuni's 
statement, it was the fashion to maintain that the Indians had no historical 
sense. The gradual acceptance of tradition as a source of history has shown 
that Alberuni may be correct in a restricted sense and his observation may 
be applicable to the time when he visited India. The words «Itihása" and 
“Purana” denoted history in ancient times, and both are mentioned together 
in Vedic literature, sometimes as two Separate words, sometimes as one 
compound word. 


The Atharvaveda says that the Rks, and the sámans, the metres, the 
Purana, together with the Yajus, all gods in the heavens, founded upon 
heaven, were born of the ucchista, The Šatapatha Brahmana calls the Itihisa- 
Purana and certain other compositions “honey-offerings to the gods”, 
and commends their daily study. It further prescribes the ItihAsa and 
Purana for recitation by the priests in the Pariplava narrations in the 
Rajasüya and ASvamedha, and calls each a Veda. Sünkhüyana Srauta Sütra 
and Asvalayana Sutra recommend the recitation of the Itihdsa Veda on the 
8th day and of the Purana Veda on the 9th day. The Chandogya Upanisad 
says that the hymns of the Atharvatigiras are the bees, the Itihisa- 


Pur&na is the flower, indicating that the hymns drew their sustenance from 
the Itihàsa and Purana. 


Thus the Vedic literature does not clearly distinguish between Itihasa 
and Purana, Which have almost invariably been associated with Gáthàs, 
Narasamsis, Vidyas, Vakovakyas, and Upanisads, which constituted serious 
subjects of study. 


The original Purana, according to Pargiter, contained traditions about 
gods, kings and rsis, their genealogies and famous deeds. However, from 
the fact that the genealogical lists in the Puranas themselves refer to their 
indebtedness to anuvazisa Slokas from purüvids, etc., it would appear that 


originally the royal vasa did not form part ofthe Puranas, and they took 
it over from the work of the purZvids or Itihása. ; 


By the time of the Nirukta several schools of Vedic interpretation 
had emerged, the Aitihüsikas Occupying the same position as the Nairuktas, 
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Naidánas, Vaiyákaranas, or Yajnikas. “While narrating a story, the 
Nirukta prefaces it by the words tatra M n (here the following 
story is narrated) at several places. &autilya in the fourth century B.C. 
enumerates Jtihisa as one of the five Vedas, and enjoins the prince to spend 
every afternoon in listening to Ttihasa. Ka utilya’s conception of history is 
seen from his definition of Itihasa, which includes Purana, Itivrtta 
Akhyayika, Udiharana DharméSastra and Arthasastra. Purana originally 
dealt with cosomogony, cosmology and divine pedigrees. Itivrtta, meaning 
ancient occurrences, probably denoted dynastic chronicles. Akhyayikas 
were historical tales. Udaharanas or illustrative stories were to serve as 
warnings to princes, and were probably taken from Purana and Itivrtta. 
DharmaSastra is Law, and ArthaSastra is Political Science. This definition 
indicates that Kautilya regarded Itihāsa as having a very wide Scope 
including in its domain not only traditional matter comprising dynastic 
chronicles, legends, stories, etc., but treatises on religious, social and 
political matters as well. 


Thus from the days of Yàska, the author of the Nirukta, to Kautilya 
the author of the Arthagastra, Itihása appears to have held the field putting’ 
the Puranas in the background, Patafijali enumerates Itihdsa and Purana 
separately among the principal literary works, and refers to Aitihāsikas and 
Pauranikas. The Mahabharata, though called an ükhyüna, kavya, 
dharmasastra, kotha, purana, etc., is styled as itihasa in several passages. 
It is eulogised as itihasa par excellence, indicating that it formed part of 
traditional history. 


anucarita (genealogies of 
kings) or bhumyadeh samsthanam (world geography). The inclusion 
of genealogies of kings, which isthe domain of Itihisa, as one of the 
constituents of Pur&na, indicates that by this time Purana was asserting 
itself and was preponderating over ltihása. After the advent of the Guptas, 
the dynastie lists in the Purtinas came to a stop, and the Puranas tended to 
become completely sectarian and began to incorporate much DharmaSdstra 


material. No attempt was thereafter made to utilise dynastic chronicles 
to make the Puranas up-to-date. 


It is interesting to note the change of attitude of scholars towards 
the Puranas at different times. - At the starting of the Indic studies in the 
last decades of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
the Puranas were regarded as of no historical value on account of the 
confused conglomeration of legendary and historical events in the Puranas 
Mae their peculiar ideas of “ages” and "cosmography". The help 
Nile i = Speke received from the Puranas in discovering the course of the 
eR ay ia (Kusadvipa) convinced him that “the ancient Hindus must 
end; 2 come Kinn, of communication with “both the northern and southern 
ca ल pans yaza" in Egypt. This confirmation of the Purenic 
a while By actual discovery turned the tide in favour of the Puranas for 

na A rhe study of inscription and coins, which was inaugurated in 
E a ee t s seme time, tended to minimise the value of the Puranas, 
There rae instances contradicted the tradition : and proyed it to be wrong. 
All thie cad Ve alon in some particulars with the Buddhist texts also. 
ed to raise suspicion and disbelief about the Puranas. 
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The early decades of the present century witnessed a critical survey 
of the historical materialin the Puranas as a result of the patient and 
sustained researches of Pargiter. This has made a strong case in favour of 
the historical statements in the Puranas. Smith and others have shown 
that the Matsya account of the Andhras is substantially correct. It has 
also been found that the Visnu version about the Mauryas and the Vayu 
about the early Guptas merit credence. The Puranas are now regarded as 
worthy of more serious attention than they have received hitherto. Iam 
in full agreement with the following remarks of Dr. Jayaswal in his 
Presidential Address at the Baroda Oriental Conference: ** I may tell you 
of my personal conviction that the solution of race origins. and of the 
identification of this ancient civilisation (i.e., Indus Valley Civilisation) will 
be found in the Puranas.” Unfortunately no intensive study has yet been 
mado of the Puranas so as to enable us to solve such riddles. It is a good 
sign that the Puranas are now accepted as one of the important sources of 
ancient Indian history, and occasionally one reads papers about them. 


It is true that there has been no further archaeological corroboration 
of Puranic material as we get in the case of Manetho's list of the rulers of 
Egypt and of the traditions ofthe Bible in Western Asia. If the Puranas 
areto be believed, the Narmada region escaped the great flood and the 
Narmada valley civilisation is a pre-flood civilisationin India, Excavations 
have not yet brought out the greatness of Ayodhya and Lanka, of 
Hastinapura and many names of early kings in Puranic lists appear as 
fictitious to some. 


The subject of Itihasa-Purana brings us to the historical works in 
Sanskrit and the Hindu conception of history. As compared to the — 
abundance of.works in every branch of literature the paucity of historical 
works in Sanskrit is surprising, especially when there was abundance of 
intellect and material. The so-called historical kivyas are more poetical 
works than historical documents. Despite their ostensible claim to deal 
with historical themes, their chief concern is with the poetic, dramatic or 
- romantic possibilities, and consequently they are indifferent to chronolog 
. and topography, mix divine and human action, introduce magic and miracle; 

and have deep faith in incalculable human destiny. Several scholars have 
sought to account for the absence of any clear, consistent and adequate 
historiography by assigning different reasons. Thus it is said that the idea 

of composing history aiming at objective accuracy is entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit of Sanskrit literature and its conception of art with its 
. emphasis on imagination and impersonalised creation. Again, the general 
belief in fate, and acceptance of the miraculous, magic and witchcraft 
- explain the absence of the scientific attitude of mind. It is further held 
— that the Indian mind was little interested in historical incident as such and 
the old epics and heroic works they had excellent substitutes for history 
he modern sense, as to the average Indian the epic heroes were as real 
as contemporary princes. Then again, truth, as shown in the Mahabharata 
and other works, is not mere verbal accuracy of objective agreement of 
ds with facts, but that which is beneficial for humanity, so that trut 
was valid so far only as it led to human good. It is further stated that t 
[ndi n mind Da the general to the particular and is indifferent 
c he firm belief of Indians in the doctrine of Karma, 
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Fatalistic view of history by Dr. Munk in his History and God. ‘It is again 
asserted that the Indians did not care much for history not because they 
had no historical instinct, but because they cared more for the next world 
than for the matter-of-fact human existence. The Maya system of Sankara, 
according to which Brahman alone is real and the Physical world and the 
events that take place whithin it, though having a kind of subjective or 
phenomenal reality, are really maya, representing the Jllusionistic view 
according to Dr. Munk, also helpedto create indifference to history in the 
Indian mind. 


Out of a number of historical kivyas that have come 
down to us Kalhana’s Rajatarangint alone can be designated to 
some extent as a historical work in the modern sense. It may 
be observed that the Rajatarahgini as a historical composition is 
not limited in its scope to political history, but deals with 
several aspects of court life, administration, military affairs, foreign 
relations, scholars and poets, feudal anarchy, etc. For his Rajatarangini, 
Kalhana utilised dynastic chronicles, serutinised no less than eleven histori- 
cal works by his predecessors besides the ancient Nilamata, and examined 
copper-plates, charters, inscriptions, and written texts. According to 
Kalhana, the historian must be a poet-seer, capable of making the bygone 
age vivid to the eye. Free from bias and prejudice like a judge he should 
state the truth with impartiality. Kalhana thus regarded history asa 
science as well as an art, and insisted that the historian has to rise above 
love and hatred. Stein has testified to the impartial and independent character 
of Kalhana as a historian. The Rojataraigini suffers from the author's 
belief in the operation of supernatural factors on historical events as also 
in omens, portents and omnipotence of fate and is not reliable for the ancient 
or the semi-legendary times (from the beginning to the end of the Gonandiya 
dynast); its value for the historical period (from the beginning of Karkota 
dynast to Kalhana’s own times) is admitted by all. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
correctly assesses the magnitude of Kalhana’s works by stating that the 
reconstruction of the history of Ancient India began, not with R. G. 


Bhandarkar or Fleet in the nineteenth century, but with Kalhana in the 
twelfth. 


Before proceeding to offer my suggestions for your consideration I have 
to submit with regret that no note is taken of such suggestions in the 
Addresses even of General Presidents and they remain only on paper. I 
Tepeat here the suggestion made 80 often in this Conference and in the Indian 
History Congress, that the work of preparing annual bibliographies of research 
in all branches of Indology, dealing with books and articles in journals, 
commemoration volumes, etc. not only in English but also in regional 
anguages and in French and German, may be undertaken by a central body 
like the All-India Oriental Conference orthe Indian History Congress or 
under the joint auspices of both. Once a decision is taken to undertake the - 
Work, details may he worked out such as the distribution of work among 
ifferent centres with the establishment of a central office to check and co- 
ordinate the work of centres. The main thing is that the bibliography 
Should be thorough, comprehensive, critical and accurate,—and above all, 


should be published whithout the least possible delay after the year to which 
It relates. 


"in Another su 


is found t ggestion of a similar kind is with regard toinscriptions. It 


hat important inscriptions are sometimes published in unknown, 
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provincial journals, so that they are a sealed book to workers in = | field’ 
Efforts should therefore be made to bring out a supplement to Bhandarkar’s 
List, and thereafter an annual bibliography of inscriptions should be 
published which would include inscriptions published anywhere. An 
appendix should deal with Hindu inscriptions in Greater India. 


There is nocomprehensive work containing a complete up-to-date 
list of South India Inscriptions on the lines of Bhandarkar’s List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India, and this is a pe handicap to students of 
history. It is high time the Department of Epigraphy undertook this 
important work. 


The published inscriptions form only an insignificant fraction of the 
thousands of inscriptions that have been copied. In the interest of historical 
study it is absolutely necessary that steps should be taken by the authorities 
concerned to publish this vast material without further delay. 


A further suggestion is about the courses of History in our 
Universities. For the proper understanding of the several intricate 
problems in the history of India, particularly of the ancient period, proper 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian, Babylonian and Hittite civilisations as also 
of those of the surrounding countries and of Greater India, the Far East 
South-Eastern Asia, etc. is absolutely necessary. I would suggest that the 
Universities should incorporate texts in the History courses dealing with the 
history and culture of these lands. Archaeology, epigraphy and numismatics 
as is well known, form important sources of history, and it is but necessary 
that a workable knowledge of these subjects should form at least an optional 
group in the History course. 


Some of my predecessors have placed some problems before young 
scholars, and I take this opportunity of mentioninga few problems in ancient 
Indian history in which there is scope for work, "The original home of the 
‘Indo-Aryans, and of the Rgvedic people; the date of the Rgveda; the 
relation of the Indus Valley Civilisation and the Rgvedie Culture ; the date 
of the Bhürata war; Kusüna era; post-Asoka Mauryan history; original 
home of the Sitavihanas and the Rüstrakütas; history of Kalinga after 
Mauryan conquest; history of medieval Orissa, specially the Bhafijas and 
Karas; the origin of the Rüjputs; the Dravidian problem; the relation 
of the Indus valley people and the Dravidians ; beginnings and early 
stages of Tamil literature and culture; starting point of the Eastern 
Ganga era; elaborate study of the medieval Hindu renaissance ; influence 
of foreign elements on Indian culture and society; ancient symbols ; 
stories, romances and folklore; intercourse between India and the western 
‘world ; intercourse between India and Central Asia. 


Finally, I refer to notable contributions to History since 1953 when 
we met at Ahmedabad. In the Appendix I have given a list of all publica- 
s that I could'come across. For inviting my attention to their own 
lications and to those of others, in response to my request, I record 
ny thanks to Professors A. S. Altekar, J. N. Banerjea, G. H. Bhatt, U. N. 
Ghoshal, Jagan Nath, B. C. Law, T. V. Mahalingam, Asoke Majumdar, 
irashi, L. G. Parab, P. Saran, K. A. N. Sastri, R. Sathianathaier, 

inha, D. C. Sircar, A.L. Srivastava, and H.V. Trivedi. s 


eneral works on history, mention must first be made of the pu 
8. VII-X of Toynbee’s monumental Study of History. 'The fac 
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= for a bare skeleton of the conclusions of the first six volumes 
Mr. Somervell (whose summary was published during this period). 
- required twenty-three pages would show the futility of Pes T 
summarise the last four volumes in the short space at my disposal. The 
first six volumes bring the study of history to the point at which civili- 
zations begin to disintegrate, while the last four volumes describe the pro- 
cess of disintegration, which is marked by the birth of a universal state 
attempting to check the rot, and a universal church attempting to carry 
on the * germ of life" from one civilization to another. The barbarians 
beyond the pale of civilization complete the process. Prof. Toynbee's is an 
attempt at a systematic reduction’ of history to theology. Migration of 
Ideas by Gilbert Highet deals with the influence of ideas on human affairs 
and interprets many important events as results of the movement of 
fertilising and challenging thoughts from one group of nations or civiliza- 
tions to another. Bertrand Russell has dealt with History as an artin his 
Hermon Ould Memorial Lecture. Maintaining that history is both an art 
and a science, he answers his main theme as to what history can and 
should do for the general reader by stating that it must be interesting, 
style, diction and rhythm contributing to that factor. Giving.a highly 
suggestive and illuminating account of human attitudes towards history 
since the earliest times in the Myth of the Eternal Return Dr. Mircea 
Eliade holds that the dominant motif of all speculation concerning the 
meaning of history has always been the desire to escape the “terror of 
history” and to explain and justify the sufferings and annihilations of 
peoples. The three main types of explanation are said to be the 
archetypal, the cosmological and the eschatological. 


Coming to books on India, Wheeler's Indus Civilization, which is an 
excellent summary of the evidence available in 1953 with an analysis of 
the chalcolithic village cultures of the Indus region, has already been 
referred to. Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture, Vol. I, is the 
magnum opus of Rev. Fr. Heras, giving a clue to his decipherment of the x 

adus script, and presenting an exhaustive and admirable account of his — 
theories on the problem. Profusely illustrated and nicely produced, | 

this volume is a very notable contribution to this important field 
of research. Dr. Sankalia is carrying on his excellent work in prehistory | 
and archaeological field work, and during the period 'of review, he has — 
i published Palaeolithic Industry of the Godavari and Excavation at Nasi 
and Jorwe (in collaboration with Dr. S. B. Deo). Another notable co 
tribution is Pleistocene Studiesin, the Malaprabha Basin by Prof, R. V. 
Joshi. L? Inde classique, Tome II by Drs. Renou and Filliozat is a worthy 
Successor of the first volume. The Classical Age and The Age of Im 
Kanauj, Vols. III and IV of the History and Culture of the Indian Peo 
edited by Dr. R. C. Mujumdar, deal respectively with the period 
320-750 A.D. and 750-1000 A.D. The volumes have been very favo 
paved by the press and scholars and for obvious reasons I nee 
ilate on their merits. Prof. K. A. N. Sastri’s History of South 
surveys the history of south India as a single whole from prehist 


to the fall of V ijayanagar. The author’s mastery over the sources 
“Ae work with authority. 


85 a aptuously illustrated magnificent volume of the Ca alo 
e ae Id Coins in the Bayana Hoard by Dr. Altekar des 
As ayana hoard which is “undoubtedly the most sens 
ED so far made in the history of Indian archaeol 
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valuable not only for the accurate and: scientific account of the coins, but 
also for the learned introduction which discusses the history of the Gupta 
dynasty as also the coin types, the silver and copper din of the 
Guptas, metrology and symbology ० the coins, palacography ० TG coin 
legends, etc. MM. Prof. Mirashi's Kalacuri Inscriptions of the ed? Era, 
appearing as the fourth volume of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, is an 
excellent production, worthy of the author epn tation Other outstanding 
works on inscriptions are Inscriptions du Cambodge, Vols. V and VI by 


G. Coedes and Inscriptions of Kambuja by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 


It isa good sign that Indian scholars are turning their attention to 
geography and ethnology. In the introduction to the Historical Geography 
of Ancient India, Dr. B. C. Law takes a critical survey of the sources of 
geographical information, ancient divisions of India, mountains and river 
systems, ete. The book is divided into five sections dealing respectively 
with the northern, southern, eastern, western and central India. S.B. 
Chaudhuri's Ethnic Settlements in ancient India is an attempt to reconstruct 
the historical geography of ancient northern India on the basis of a 
corrected and revised list of ethnic and geographical names of the different 
regions of India as furnished by tradition recorded in works like the 
Puranas. Pargiter’s contention that Indian tradition does not suggest any 
Aryan invasion of India from Afghanistan or any advance eastwards is 
supported by the fact that with one or two exceptions geographicallists of 
the north or north-west do not furnish any ancient name of that region, 
while midland was the home of many people of sacred memories. Concerned 
with a much neglected subject Sardar Panikkar's Geographical Factors in 
Indian History deals not only with the conspicuous role played by 
geography in shaping India's history, but also reinterprets the geopolitical 
doctrines of Mackinder and Haushofer,—which are shown to be inadequate 
in explaining the histories of China and India,—in the context of develop- 
ment in air transport. According to the author, the cultural unity of 
India, our fundamental unity, cannot be maintained without emphasis on 
"Sanskrit, the unifying role of which cannot be played by Hindi or the 
regionallanguages. He further advises that union of northern and southern E 
India should not be jeopardised by any imposition of northern authority on | 
the south. In the end, Sardar Panikkar states that it is dangerous to 
neglect geopolities, which has to become an essential subject of study for 
all interested in the future of India. 


: To turn to books on regional or dynastic histories, Dr. S. K. Chatterji's 
Banikanta Kakati Memorial Lectures delve into the intermixed culture and 
history of the little-known state of Assam in the book entitled Place of 
Assam in the History and Civilisation of India. The revised edition of 
Prof. K. A. N. Sastri's Colas is as useful and indispensible as the first. 
Glory that was Girjaradega, Parts I and II, by Shri K. M. Munshi is more 
an independent work thana mere second edition of the Imperial Gurjaras- 
Written against the wider background of the history of India as a whole 
and rightly emphasising the interconnection between the regional and 
ational cultures, the book is, in essence, a reflection of the truly imperial 
pelory, that was India. Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya's Sakas in India 


ex the history of the Saka rulers of Taxila, Mathurà and Western 

ndia Representing substantially the doctoral dissertation Dr. B. P. Sinha'8 - 
of the Kingdom of Magadha is the history of the important region —— 
on a firsthand study of relevant inscriptions, coins, and literary and d 
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Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphysial Foundations by Dr. V. P. 
Verma deals with Hindu political thought from the Vedic times to the days 
of Manu, and considers such topics as kingship in the Vedas, the caste- 
system, the importance of Karma theory and metaphysics in Hindu polity. 
Based upon an exhaustive study of the original sources comprising archaeo- 
logy, indigenous (Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada) literature, notices 
of foreign (Greek, Chinese, and Arab) writers, and modern works, Dr. T. V. 
Mahalingam’s South Indian Polity is the first critical and comprehensive 
account of the political institutions of the Hindu States to the south of the 
Vindhyas from the earliest time to the fall of Vijayanagar. : 


It is impossible to make even a passing reference to the innumerable 
articles turned out by literally hundreds of journals. To these may be 
added the Commemoration Volumes, Silver Jubilee Volumes, and other 
occasional and special publications. This frighteningly vast material 
proves the urgent necessity of having bibliographies prepared by authori- 
tative bodies. In connection with articles, I may make a special reference 
to the several research papers dealing with historical and cultural subjects 
by Dr. P. K. Gode published in three volumes of Studies in Indian Literary 
History ; the third volume is expected within a fortnight. 
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Maharaja Sayajirao University Baroda 


PERSONALITY OF INDIA 


A study in the development of material culture of India and 
Pakistan 


The presidentship of the Archaeology section at the All-India 
Oriental conference is indeed à great honour for which I am extre- 
mely grateful to this august body of Orientalists. I can claim only 
to be a comparative beginner in this field and hence I can do no 
better than follow the footsteps of my learned predecessors— 
Dr. Sankalia (1951), my teacher, and Shri A. Ghosh (1933), the enter- 
prising Director General of Archaeology in India. I propose to 


view of an archaeologist. 


I 


It is a very familiar experience of all of us that Indian history 
cannot be treated as a single unit at any period for any consider- 
able duration. The obvious reason is the magnitude of the sub- 
continent. The maxim of unity in diversity has rather become 
Stale. 'The whole history of India, in a sense, can be defined as 
the conflict between the centripetal and the centrifugal forces en- 
gendered by geography. The former have always tried to 
Strengthen the fundamental unity based on a common cultural and 
Social heritage linked by a transcontinental communication system. 

€se have been facilitated by certain technological traditions 
common to the whole country. The centrifugal forces on the 
other hand, are manifestations of the more vital geographic factors 
and have counteracted the forces of unification on account of their 


Strong foci based on the perennial nuclear regions in terms of human 
geography. 


These difficulties of the historian are gradually confronting the 


archaeologist. We have just now passed a very important decade 
be UO of Indian archaeology. The policy of co-ordinated 


cel rinaugurated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler is yielding its 
ment S. The activities of the growing number of University depart- 
revealed ६202९01०80 and of the Government Departments have 


us the faint outlines of the development of materia] | 
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culture in different parts of the country and we are in the = | 
position of being able to link up this development in space time, 
though tentatively. ; 


But this brings Qut certain basic features or anomalies of 
India's cultural history. The most striking one is the diversity in 


hand we have the highly developed urban civilization comparable 
in stature and time to those of Western Asia, while on the other 
we have the survival of the primitive stone age communities right 
into the Early Historic period, and indeed into our times, if we 
take the economic life of some of the tribes in the forested moun- 
tains of the sub-continent. This differential development can to a 
great extent be explained by the ecology and geography of the various 
cultural regions in India. The chief river basins of the country, 
Indus, Ganges, Narmada, Tapti, Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri were 
in turn exploited by large-scale agricultural communities driving 
the older and the more static people in a more primitive economy 
into the forested mountains where they survive to-day. In between 
these two types which may be called, areas of attraction or unclear 
regions and areas of isolation or cul de sacs respectively there are 
certain areas which, on account of their location away from the 
main trans-continental communications, show a slightly different 
; pattern of development with evidence of stagnation. These may 
* be called areas of relative isolation. It is not possible to go into 
i3 the details of these regions, but the best analysis of Indian geograp- 
B Mons is that of Prof. 0. H. K. Spate in his work “India and 
alistan". 


at different periods, and at different cultural levels. Naturally this 
cultural development In space and time was closely controlled by 
the geographical features of the individual regions and the relative 


influencing and absorbing the re jon r j- 
A gional and local forms and mani 


,. The recognition of this basic truth will enable us der- 
. Stand and correlate the development of materials culos ana 
m time and space. Besides this should be a useful guide for our 
rther explorations and excavations. Now I Propose to carry out 
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Y the cultural stages in different parts of the country. On the one , 
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| 
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a rapid survey of the main culture sequence in all the main regions 
of India. Fortunately nearly forty excavations carried out in diffe- 
rent parts of the country within the last decade and a mass of- 
ethnographic data about the tribes will help'clarify our picture. 


In the accompanying chart, I have discussed the total correla- 
tion of sequence of cultures in different parts of the country by 
linking up a few stratigraphic coloumns from selected excavations. 
As an archaeologist, I do not hesitate to use pottery which is most 
ubiquitous at all our sites. Pottery does not by itself constitute a 
culture, but for purposes of cross dating it does fill most of our 
requirements. It is short-lived, normally present in great quantity, 
usually well preserved once it has been broken, distinctive with 
| regard to locality and period and an inherently complex criterion, 
in that it is subject to infinite variation in technique, form, and 
style of decoration. Pottery is thus a valuable index criterion, as 
it reflects the various aesthetic and technological traditions of the 
people. We must use the most profuse material available. 


As regards chronology, it is in an absolutely fluid stage and 
requires constant revision from time to time, as fresh work pro- 
ceeds. Just at present our contacts with our neighbours in Western 
Asia provide some valuable links in the form of associated finds to 
fix up a few terminal dates to start with—e.g., the chronology of 
the Indus Valley Civilization. The more recent boon of the scientist 
to the archaeologist is the discovery of the rate of disintegration 
of radio-active elements of Carbon (Carbon with an atomic weight 
of 14) present in small quantities in all our antiquities. A few 
dates taken by the French Archaeological delegation at Mundigak 
in Afghanistan and of Dr. Fair-servis at Kile Gul Mohammed in 


Is Baluchistan roughly support the dates already suggested for the 
; Indus Valley Civilization. 


, similarly, for our Early historic period, the most important — 
evidence 18 provided by the origin and Spread in time and space of 
what is popularly called the Northern Black polished ware (N.B.P.). 
Which originated in the: Gangetic valley sometime in the 6th century — 
C. . For the early centuries of the Christian era, the great com 
mercial trade with the Mediterranean region resulted in the success 
VU. copying of the Roman ceramic techniques indicated by wha 
have called the Red Polished Ware. Its technological superiori: ty 
y the indigenous wares, its luxurious character indicated by the. 
peed quantities at any site, the invariable circumstantial assoc 
pan of Greco-Roman antiquities and the large number of In 

UM in this ware force on us this compromise of a local m 
Sid ae on a foreign technique. We have nearly 50 sites in Guj 
nis: 5 Spread in time and space has been studied by me 
um with few diagnostic traits it is possible to work out the ( 
n of material culture in space and time. : 
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gp picture described above reminds me of a crossword puzzle 
on the point of completion with so many interlocks and probable 
alternative solutions. But it has the one merit of narrowing down 
the issues and locating the weak spots in our evidence. In the 
development of any studies, we normally pass through three stages. 
In the early stages of bringing some order into a chaos, we start 
with a bold working hypothesis. The second stage begins with the 
application of this key solution. In the initial phase, this results 
in A very apparent simplification and easy generalizations. In 
Indian archaeology we are at this stage, and I must confess that my 
account is at best an attempt at correlating the sequence of cultures 
of the whole sub-continent in time and space within the framework 
of a very tentative chronology. We will be inaugurating the third 
and the final stage when we follow this tentative scheme with a 
more critical examination based on much more evidence and inten- 
sive field-work. More complications are bound to arise, and we can 
face them given patience, skill and resources. 


The pattern of development of material culture in India des- 
cribed above is fundamentally based on the geographic features of 
the country depending on factors like attraction, aridity, relative 
isolation and isolation. We are all familiar with the physiographic 
divisions of the Indian sub-continent viz., the Mountain belt, Indo- 
Gangetic plains and, Peninsular India which is capped by the Indo- 
Gangetic crescent. The archaeological picture that emerges closely | 
follows the pattern laid down by Indian Geography. The whole 
Indus basin bounded by the Aravallis in the east comes first under 
the impact of the great civilization of Western Asia, but the local 
environment and the strong influence of a large river basin, give 
it a distinctive character of its own. Almost at the declining stages | 
of this urban civilization, an infiltration of vigorous new elements 
lead to a great expansion into the next major area i.e., Gangetic 
basin. While these great valleys were being cleared and probably | 
drained of their marshes, the upland region of Peninsular India too | 
gets a new impact. We find the Malwa plateau emerging as a great  . 
corridor for the vigorous colonization of the Deccan plateau by 
metal using communities. With their extended contacts wi h 
Kathiawad and rapid spread into south, more or less the presen! " 
ethnie pattern emerges. Even according to the literary tradition, 
the Aryanization of Peninsular India was not based on mass mo 
ments of people, but infiltration of small Brahmin and other r 
gious communities and fugitives, followed by expanding pol 
forces, But by about the 4th century B.C., the whole country b 
to display a degree of homogeneity coupled with a pleasant d A 
Sity. The even distribution of perennial nuclear regions, knit 
together by a trans-continental communication system had f 
tated this process. ae 


UE This account 
cy literature. I do not share the prejudices of s 

D leagues about the use of literary data in archaeolog: 
questions of manner, and not of matter; of interpreta 
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of facts. The major drawback of our literary sources is s] 
imperfect chronology and constant interpolation. But some of 
the evidence may be used with caution. How else can one explain 
the beautiful and expanding vista of geographic horizons of literary 
works arranged in a chronological order on linguistic and other 
evdence by Maxmuller, Macdonnell, etc. Radhakumud Mookerji: 
has beautifully condensed the geographic data from Rigvedic, Later 
Vedic and Post-Vedic literature. The focus of the Rigvedie age was 
the upper Indus Basin, particularly the eastern fringes of it, called 
Brahmavarta or the Indo-Gengetic Divide (Valleys of Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati). In the Later Vedic the west recedes into the back- 
ground and regions of the Central Gangetic valley like Kosala, 
Videha, Anga, Magadha come into prominence. The tribes on the 
fringes of  Vindhyas like Andhra, Pulinda, Mutiba, Sabra, 
Nishada come for mention. In the Post-Vedie Sutra and Dharma- 
sastra literature (dated by Macdonnell between 800 and 300 B.C.) 
kingdoms south of Vindhyas like Berar, Kalinga begin to be mem- 
tioned by authors like Panini. In the early Budhist literature some 
of the kingdoms in Northern and Central Deccan appear. By the 
4th century B.C., our evidence becomes abundant and varied: 
Megasthenes, Arthasastra, and the indisputable contemporary ser- 
mons on stone of Emperor Asoka. 


In view of what we have stated above there is no need to re- 
emphasize the value of the communication system of the country. 
It is the development of the trans-continental highways or trunk 
roads, that forged the bonds of unity beteewn the various regions 
and strengthened the centripetal forces by enabling free movement 
of peoples, goods, and ideas. We have seen already enough archaeo- 
logical evidence of these movements. But, our literary history is a 
distinct contribution of the Aryans, who created or inspired the 
whole mass of Indian literature. As they slowly moved (influenc- 
PEL ing and being influenced by the Pre-Aryan elements), Indian literary 

history is the story of their geographic knowledge and ignorance of 
the country. But by about the Buddhist Period, they completely 
knew about the whole of India, north of Vindhyas and a few regions 
to the south of it. But very soon, probably due to strong political 
and economic pressure, communications were firmly established. 
The best evidence is provided by the early Buddhist literature. On 
the one kand We read of Jivaka, the physician of Bimbisara, who 
studied at axila, while we have the classical passage giving us the 
story of Bavarin and his pupils staying on the Godavary at Paithon’ 
(Pratisthana). There is a fine description of all the towns on the 
route from Paithon to Vaisali. By the time we come to the Mouryan 


‘ i ly surmised, to something like its present huge 
dimensions as a vast poem of 100,000. 4 ing like its pres 
The Place of Assam ín the History of Civiliz न aa l | 958 la S. K., 
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D. Asokan inscriptions are our best guide, due to their location 
s Ta highways (Fig). The story of the third Buddhist Council is 
too well known. 


Prehistory is the most undeveloped of 28 the branches of 
Indian archaeology. Except in two or three areas, our evidence 
jredominantly rests on typology and unless we can establish a 
हम 01110 basis for this succession, we will not carry forward 
the bounds of our knowledge. But from the large amount of sur- 
face collections a sufficiently plausible scheme of things is emerging, 
but it remains to be verified and demonstrated. phe best, but ten- 
tative picture, partly based on typology and stratigraphy, is provided 
by Cammiade and Burkitt for S.E. India! and Todd? for Western' 
India and Dr. Sankalia's recent finds from the Pravra basin. We 
see three distinct groups of Prehistoric stone industries: (1) The 
hand-axe, cleaver and pebble industries mostly of quartzite (Series I 
and II of Cammiade and the Sohan complex): (2) Blade, Scraper 
and buri industries, generally of fine grained crypto crystalline 
; varieties of quartz and finally, (3) Geometric and Non-Geometric 
| microlithic industries. These have been now described as Early, 

Middle and Late Stone Ages respectively. If we follow the well- 
known principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
we are well within sight of the latest phase of the Stone Age in 

India in some of the main nuclear regions, leaving aside the areas 

where they have managed to survive for a longer period. Depend- 

ing on physical environment and nature of raw materials, we find 
2 before the introduction of metals, either communities in a more or 
less hunting economy with predominant use of microliths or Neoli- 

ii thic communities practising primitive agriculture and stock-rais- 
ing characterized by the use of polished stone axes of trappean 
ue rocks like diorite, basalt, dolerite, etc., and pottery. We have a con- 
18 centrated and contiguous block of the former type in the volcanic 
area of Central and Western India and again in the southern India 
5e South of Cauvery. Outside these blocks and in the alluvial plains 
of the two major rivers, Ganges and Indus, we have the well-known 
distribution of polished stone axes. 


Very Significantly, these two areas show difference in veg 
The polished axes are confined to the upland mixed deciduo 
and scrub jungle type along the flanks of the hill tr 


Kosombim chapai Sakstom Savatthincha purittamam | 
tavyam Kapilavatthum Kasinarancha mandiram | 37 


Payancha Bhoginagaram Vesalim Magadhampuram | 
asanakan cetiyan ca ramaniyam manoramam || 38 
Sutta Nipata, V. i. 36—38. 
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ily wooded monsoonal and deciduous forests with == | than 
Nd rainfall as in Western India, till they could clear the 
swamps and jungles with heavy metal tools. 


In Central Deccan (Districts of Bellary, Raichur, and Mysore), 
this Neolithic Culture has been studied in greater detail and linked 
with the later cultures by stratigraphic evidence. Here we see the 
preference for hilly terrain with their settlements overlooking is 
still vague. Into this area, we see the clear infiltration of certain 
South East Asian influences, so well demonstrated by Mr. Dani.’ Our 
great desideratum seems to be a fresh field study of this important 
area, so that we can ascertain the true origin of the Indian Neolithic 
Culture. 


When the rest of India, east of the Aravallis, was in the Stone 
E Age, the Indus basin saw the first emergence of urban civilization. 
ह At the closing stages of.this great culture, we see the clear advent 
oh of widespread copper-using communities in the Gangetic basin. 


The next phase is characterized by the definite establishment of 
the first towns and villages in the valleys of Ganges and Jumna 
by the Grey ware people from the West. We do not known either 
their exact relations with the Indus cultures, or within the earlier 
Neolithic communities of the Gangetic basin. This rapid movement 
probably set in motion a series of further migrations simultaneously 
in the hitherto static peninsular India. We have already traced the 
movements of these Protohistoric people carrying copper and bronze 
from the valleys of Chambal and Narmada in Malwa, Tapti, Goda- 
vary in Maharashtra and Krishna and Tungabhadra in the Andhra- 
Karnatak area. But there seem to be slight variations between the 
different regions, but there is no doubt that they all belong to a 
single culture complex and the local groups may be described as 
‘splinter groups’. The homogeneity is indicated by ceramic pat- 
terns and shapes and the Black-on-Red painted tradition and the 
Specialized Blade technique. Finally it may be noted that inspite of 
certain contacts and associated finds, the Kathiawad peninsula 
carries more Harappan traits than the Peninsular Chalcolithie com- 


plex. Hence some of these points can only be clarified by further 
intensive work. 


Iron was introduced very rapidly following this. By about the 
4th century B.C., the whole Peninsula displays a ma api homo- 
geneity of material culture, inspite 01 the diversity of their intriguing 
burial „Systems. The very rapid spread and colonization of the 
chief river valleys by these metal-using communities lead to the dis- 
placement, contraction, and concentration of the primitive people 

- who lead a life of hunting in Eastern and Southern India. 


Another very important, but as yet unknow t 
P : ) n, factor seems to be 
the relative effects of terrestrial and maritime influences on Indian 
archaeology. Inspite of the vague references in literature, Indian 
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and foreign, at the present stage of our knowledge, we have no 
material evidence of maritime trade and other contacts till we come 
to the early centuries of the Christian era. But a great era of 
maritime activity Was inaugurated by the discovery, of the monsoons 
py Hippalus at about the beginning of the Christian era. This 
tremendously accentuated the quantity of trade, possible by small 
scale coastal movements within the territorial waters. The Par- 
thian Empire and its interruption of Chinese trade, as a result of 
hostilities with Rome, also seems to have been responsible for the 
quantity of commercial and cultural contacts between the Roman 
Empire and India, remarkably shown by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 


Naturally this process of development of material culture in 
space and time was controlled by the geographic factors. Hence, 
I may repeat, it is difficult to draw lines of contemporaneity across 
the vertical lines of development of material culture, since its hori- 
zontal expansion has been influenced and to some extent retarded 
by the geographic factors within and without the country. This 
difference in the cultural milieu of the first large-scale agricultural 
communities in different parts of the country seems to be the most 
important reason for the regional diversity. Due to the other vital 
historical forces, "these separate limbs of the body politic” have 
lent varying shades to the great mosaic of Indian culture. 


Some of the main lacunae have been pointed out. In these days 
of planning, a well-coordinated plan of exploration and excavation 
will certainly complete the outlines of vertical sequence. Then we 
can indulge in large-scale work depending on resources—personnel 
and facilities. Some of the important problems may be stated: — 


(1) Stratigraphic evidence for our Prehistoric culture 
Sequence and search for cave sites. 


(2) Establishing the links between the Harappan and the 
Grey ware and the succeeding cultures (upper Indus.) 


(3) Establishment of sequence in Kathiawad. On the 
North West coast in particular, the sites are very 
promising and coordinated work under closely ob- 
served conditions can fill up the total gap. 


(4) Extension of the Hastinapur evidence for linking up 
the copper hoard and the earlier Neolithic cultures 
of Bundelkhand Baghelkhand. 


(5) The problem of Red-and-Black wares and the Mega- 
liths in Northern India. Particularly, it is very 
important to establish the relative chronological posi- 
tion of Grey ware and the Red-and-Black wares. 


(6) Exploration of focal reas like Krishna Godavari 


delta and Kavery basin, . Kerala, Assam, Lower 
Bengal. : 


te 
QURE R. E. Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiets, London, 1954. 
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| P hat we have, we can 

hen we clear up our house and know wW : e, : 
Sa tackle the problem of external parallels outside India. 
Let us once again proceed from the known to the unknown. 


| 
| 
| 
Finally, a word of caution and an appeal may not be superfluous, | 
In the picture depicted above, one could vaguely see the shadows | 
of men and women, who were the prime agencies in making and | 
transporting the few. Indestructible elements of their material life, | 
with which the archaeologist and the historian reconstruct the past, 
It is very tempting to identify the authors from their shadows. But 
with the material at the disposal of the archaeologist in India today, 
he cannot designate them.  Guesses at truth may be made, but the 
certainties call forth greater patience. The situation is certainly 
ripe for an attempt at reconciling the literary (partieularly geogra- 
phical) and archaeological data, since the approximate chronological 
horizons, in between which we have to sandwhich our literary and, 
traditional material, are becoming clearer in the wider perspective 
of Eurasia. The first sure but faltering steps have been attempted. 
But I would end with an appeal for a little more patience, till the | 
names of some our legendary kings enshrined in our literature, | 
appear from under the earth, as A-anni-padda, son of Mes-anni- | 
padda of the first Dynasty of UR enlivened the whole Mesopotamian | 
tradition and archaeology with the discovery of his temple. Ten 
years ago alluding to the classic work of Sir Cyril Fox?, Sir Mor- 
timer very significantly asked, “Where is the Personality of India?” | 
Here is its first glimpse, and given a chance, Archaeology can | 
reconstruct it. | 
|| 
| 
| 


J. LAL, B.B., op.cit. Ancient India 10 and II 
2. FOX, CYRIL, Personality of Britain, London, 1932 
3, WHEELER, R. E, M. “Archaeological Planning for India" 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
SHRI M. A. MEHENDALE 


SOME REMARKS ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE ORIGINAL 
BUDDHIST CANON 


At the very outset let me express my gratitude to the Executiye 
Committee of the All-India Oriental conference for having elected me to 
preside over the Indian Linguistics Section of this year. It is a great 
honour no doubt, but I do feel that it would have been better if my elec- 
tion had waited for some more years. With my limited knowledge and 
experience 1 feel some embarrassment in executing the duties of this 
office which was in previous years held by great dignitaries whose names 
are too well-known to Indologists. Perhaps in electing me as seotional 
President, the Executive Committee has sought to honour my Purva- 
caryas through me. Any way it is with this feeling that I shall proceed 
with the work and discharge my duties as best as I can. 


But before I proceed I have a sad thing todo. Itis witha heavy 
heart that I refer tothe sad demise of Prof. Jules Bloch who passed 
away soon after the previous session of the Conference held at Ahmeda- 
bad. In his death India has lost a good friend and a great scholar. 
He not only himself contributed a number of valuable articles and 
volumes on Indo-Aryan and Dravidian Linguistics, but also trained man 
& young scholar from this country to do important research in this field. 


I 


In such Presidential Addresses it is customary to review the 
work done in the field during the last two years. As this was not 
done at the previous session I am extending the period of review roughly 
to four years. With the limitations on time I cannot do any more than 
Just refer to some of the important publications, linking these up wher- 
ad necessary with the previous work done in those particular bran- 
v S I earnestly beg to be excused for any omission and request the 
80 olars to bring up these to my notice. (I have to point out that while 
Preparing the review. I had to omit reference to articles published in 


esearch Journals and Commemoration Volumes as that would have 
aken me too far). 


PO tet me start with OIA. With regard to the works of a gram- 
Vals = nature mention must be made of the second part of the second 
dealin $9 Debrunner-Wackernagel's Altindische Grammatik (1954) 
about o a the nominal sufüxes. The fact that the volume covers 
गाण. ousand pages in the treatment of a subject to whichabout sixty 
Drehen. devoted in Whitney’s Grammar will suffice to show the com. 
CE ve nature of this book. Another work is L. Renou's Grammaire 
sented inet Fédiiqué (1952) describing the stage of Sanskrit as repre- 

ड 9 Sarhhtzs. One would realise the importance of this work 
9 TemembergRenou’s noted contributions in the Vedio and the 
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has now completed his translation of the Astadhyüyi in three volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1954. T. Burrows Sanskrit Language 
(1955) deals with the subject matter from the. historical point of view 
and takes into account also the evidence of Hittite. J. Gonda has pub- 
lished certain important monographs like Remarques sur la Place du | 

| 


H 
| 
grammatical fields. Mention may also be made of the fact that Renou | 
| 
| 


Verbe dans la Phrase Active et Moyenne en Langue Sanscrite (1952), 
Ancient Sanskrit ojas, Latin augos, and the Indo-European Nouns in-es|-os 
(19521, and Reflections on the Numerals ** one” and “two” in Ancient Indo- 
European Languages (1953). 


In the wake of Siddheshwar Varma's work on Phonetic observa- 
tions of Indian Grammarians, we have now ७ very good appreciation of 
ancient Pratisakhya and Siksa texts in W. S. Allen's Phonetics in 
Ancient India (1953). M. B. Emeneau’s Sanskrit Sandhi and Exer- 
cises (1952) is a good book for the use of descriptive linguists. Siddhe- 
shwar Varma’s book on the Etymologies of Yaska (1953) is refreshing 
study discussing which of the etymologies of Yaska may be considered | 
acceptable and which not. Among the works of the type of Dictionaries 
reference may be made to Surya Kanta's A Grammatical Dictionary 
of Sanskrit (Vedic) (1953) with an Index to Wackernagel's first volume | 
of Altindische Grammatik and first 82 pages of Macdonell’s Vedic | 
Grammar. The fifth part of the Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Wörter- | 

| 
| 
1 


buch des Altindischen (1955, started in 1953) by M. Mayrhofer, and - 
9th part of Indogermanisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch (1955, started 
in 1964) by J. Pokorny have recently arrived. J. Gonda in his Sans- 
krit in Indonesia (1952) ably discusses the history of Sanskrit vocables 
in the Indonesian languages. 


Equally important works have appeared in the field of MIA. H: 
Lueders’ Beobachtungen tiber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons (1954) 
has been edited from the Nachlass by E. Waldschmidt. Lueders had 
/ already given expression to his view that he believed in an original canon 
d composed in an eastern dialect from which the Pali and the Sanskrit 

versions were translated. This book gives the evidence which led Lueders | 
to this belief and his observations on the nature of the eastern language. | 
In this respect F. Edgerton holds the opposite view—that we cannot | 
speak of an original canon—which he has expressed in the Introduction 
to his excellent account of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Grammar and 
Dictionary (1953). A summary of the Grammar and an account of the 
BHS literature can also be found in Edgerton's Lectures on Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit published by the Banaras Hindu University (1954). J. 
Bloch’s book Les Inscriptions D? Asoka (1950) is a very valuable publication 
since E. Hultzsch published his work in 1925 and it testifies to the author's 
grasp on the Indo-Aryan field. The new book includes all the finds 
except the recently discovered versions of the minor rock edict at Rajula- 
Nandagiri in the Andhra and Gujarra in the Vindhya Pradesh.* 


| 
| 
| 


| o The very ‘extensive field of MIA has been ably covered by S. K. 
n hatterji in his Wilson Philological Lectures delivered at the Bombay 
University (1954), the publication of which will be eagerly awaited. M. 
Mayrhofer's Handbuch des Pali (1951) is primarily intended for the Indo- 


* Since the Address was read out, the discovery of i i ict of 
5 i a ver f th th rock-edict o 
Asoka. near Bombay, has been announced by NGA. Gore in u Times of India" dated 4th 
January, 1956, 
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Germanist who wishes.to know the nature of a MIA language. Sukumar 
Sen's Comparative Grammar of e (1951) is now followed up by his 
Historical Syntax of MIA (1953). No other book on MIA syntax has been 
written since José Canedo wrote Zur Wort-und Satzstellung in der alt-und 
mittleindischen Prosa (1937). G. Davane’s Ph.D., dissertation, completed 
under the guidance of S. M. Katre, on Nominal Composition in MIA has 
now been published by the Deccan College Research Institute (February 
1956). In this field also no work appeared since W. Gbabowska wrote on 
the nominal composition in the ASokan inscription (Ro 1927). Very 
interesting are also a couple of articles by De Vreese on Apabhramsga 
studies in JAOS 74.1-5; 142-146. Fresh material for the study of Apa- 
bhraméa is made available by the edition of Paumacariu of Svayambhü by 
H.C.Bhayani (1953). P.B. Pandit’s threelecturesin Hindi on Prakrta Bhasa 
delivered at Banaras Hindu University were published last year (1954), 


Scholars are not lagging behind in the NIA field. A book on general 
Phonetics written with special application to Marathiis Dhvanivicara (1955) 
by N. ७. Kalelkar. It is a good example showing how a subject can be 
made easy when suitable examples are drawn from the language of those 
for whom the book is intended. Phonetic and Phonological Study of the 
Word in Urdu by Masud Husain appeared this year (1955). Similar work 
on Bhojapuri by B. N. Prasad and on Aspiration in Oriya by G. B. Dhall 
are awaiting publication. Though not ina book form I may mention 
here articles in Hindi on general phonetics like * Varna-mimgrhsg? and 
'Varna-uceürana&? by Siddheswar Varma published in the Kalpana of 
Hyderabad. 


On Hindi and its varieties some important books have appeared. I 
may mention here Dhirendra Varma’s work on Vraja-bhasa (1954), 
Baburam Saksena’s lectures on Dakkhini Hindi (1952). and U. N. Tiwari's 
work on Bhojapurz Bhasa anr Sahitya (1954), and Hindi Bhasa ka Udgama 
aur Vikasa (1955). 


A. K. Priyolkar may be congratulated for having brought to light 
(1954) the hitherto unknown first Marathi Grammar written in Marathi 
by Marathi scholars. It was composed in about 1824 by Kramavant, 
Phadake and Ghagawe Shastris. An account of the Gujarati translation 
of this work by the same Shastris serving as the first Gujarati Grammar 
18 given by K. B. Vyas in the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society 
17.287-299, 1955.  Priyolkar has also given us last year an English 
rendering of the Portuguese Grammatica Marasta, & book written by & 
Missionary and first published in Rome in 1778 describing the dialect 
Spoken round about Bombay. Linguistic Peculiarities of J'iianesvari was 
published by M. G. Panse (1953) on the basis of a manuscript which in 
the opinion of the author is the oldest so far traced (A.D. 1350). A work 
En in old Gujarati or old western Rajasthani viz. Kanhadade 

rabandha has been critically edited by K. B. Vyas (1955). 


li As regards books written in Indian languages on certain aspects of 
inSuistios, I may mention Arthavijiiana (1951) in Hindi by Baburam 
pe, Sabda ane Artha (1955) in Gujarati by Bhogilal Sandesara, 
vip Udgama va Vikasa (1953) in Marathi by K.P. Kulkarni, Artha- 
g Kiana ant Marathi Bhasa in Marathi by S. G. Tulpule and Usha Potdar 
poene) (in the Maharastra Sahitya Patrika, 1953), Gujarati par Arabi 
cnr Asar (1954) in Gujarati by 0. R. Naik, and Vagvyapara (1955) in 
ml Tati by H. C. Bhayani. Though not in an Indian language I 
y mention here also Lectures in Linguistics by O. L. C. Aguilar (1954). 
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in the field of Dravidian Linguistics I Dan refer to R. G. Harshe’s 
authorised English translation (1954) of The rammatical Structure of 
Dravidian Languages by J. Bloch which very Vr brings out ihe chief 
characteristics of this group of languages. N. Lahovary's Substrat 
Linguistique Mbditerranben, Basque et Dravidien brings out the affini- 
ties between these two families of languages and seeks to establish that 
Dravidian was originally a speech of the big mediterranean family of 
languages. With regard to the studies of the individual languages I may 
mention R. P. Sethu Pillai’s Words and their Significance: A study in 
Tamil Linguistics (1952). C. R. Sankaran’s Some Problems in Kannada 
Linguistics (1954), and A, C. Sekhar’s Evolution of Malayalam (1953), 
Murray Fowlers phonemic analysis of the Sanskritized literary Tamil 
spoken in Madras is presented in the article ‘The Segmental Phonemes 
of Sanskritized Tamil’, Language, 30.360-367 (1954). T. Burrow and 
S. Bhattacharya in their book on Parji Language (1953) establish that 
it is an independent language and nota dialect of Gondi. Of great 
interest is the English version of 17th century Dutch Grammar of Tamil 
by J. A. B. van Buitenen and P. C. Ganeshsundaram in the Bull. DCRI. 
Vol. 14. 168-182 (1952). The Jules Bloch Memorial Volume as well as 
the Chatterji Jubilee Volume of Indian Linguistics (Vol. 14, 1954 and 
Vol. 16, 1955) contain many important articles on Dravidian linguistics. 
J may also mention here the article on Dravidian kinship terms by M. 3. 
Emeneau in Language 29.339-353 (1953). A.D. Taskar was recently 
awarded Ph. D. by the Poona University for his work on ‘intonational 
Patterns in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian’ which he completed under the 
guidance of C. R. Sankaran. A new approach to the typology of pho- 
neme and morpheme distributions as well as a semanto-phonetic study of 
Dravidian morphemes is being carried on by P. C. Ganeshsundaram 
under the guidance of C. R. Sankaran. Chaitanya Deva’s work on The 
Tonal Structure of Tambura, which he completed under the guidance of 
C. R. Sankaran, awaits publication. 


,  €.R. Sankaran takes his departure from the usual and time- 
honoured approaches towards the problem of speech-structure by consi- 
dering the ‘between’ (which ‘non-temporal-wedge’ he calls alpha- 
phoneme) in any consonant vowel configuration as the starting point of 
his investigations. This departure from the conventional outlook in 
Phonetics at all levels has led him to a unification of different levels of 
experience like the articulatory (or auditory—i.e. neuro-physiological) 
and the physical (the acoustical). Such a study of the ‘inter-pheno- 
menon’ (or ‘the between’) to which he was led by consideration of such 
phenomena as marginal speech-sounds, glides, or more particularly the 
so-called aytam in old Tamil which has served as a pointer in all hisin- 
vestigations, has taken O. R. Sankaran far beyond to abstract and 
symbolic levels of thinking as reflected in many of his latest writings 
published in the Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute which 
includes his Presidential Address at the last session. I may add that a 
paper of C. R. Sankaran and his collaborators on ‘Structure in Speech— 


- The Physical Reality of the Phoneme’ is awaiting publication in the 


Sonderheft of the Fernmelde-technische Zeitschrift of Bonn. 


If 


I shall now turn to say some words on a problem which I think is 
of some importance to the study of; MIA languages. I had originally 
planned to give a critical review together of Lueders’ Beobachtunger 
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über die Sprache des budhistischen Urkanons and Edgerton's Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, to both of which Y have already referred. 
This has, however, not been possible. My review of the first part of 
Lueders’ Beobachtungen has been already published in the 17th Volume 
of the Bulletin of the _Deccan College Research Institute (1955) pp. 53-75. 
I therefore planned to give a review of the second part of Lueders’ book 
as the main theme of my talk today. Considerations of time again have 
compelled me to restrict myself only to a few points. 


In tho Zweites Hauptstiick of this book are included Lueders’ 
views regarding the phonological and morphological peculiarities of the 
eastern language of the original Buddhist canon. About the former, we 
get a detailed discussion of such phenomena as the softening of surds, loss 
of intervocal consonants, and the treatment of the consonant clusters. 
About morphology, however, what has survived is only the late Profes- 


' gor's remarks on the flexion of the nominal stems in-a. 


In order to assess the phonological peculiarities of the original 
canon, Lueders starts from what he considers to be the eastern charac- 
teristics of the Asokan incriptions, and if he finds that these same also 
occur in some instances in Pali, he regards them as borrowings from the 
east. For the solution of this problem, then, it is of importance to 
examine the Asoka data very critically and come to certain conclusions 
as to what may be called eastern and what non-eastern in the Agokan 
inscriptions. 


Lueders regards softening of the voiceless stops as an eastern 
characteristic and for this he gives instances of the change of k> g, t>d, 
kkh> ggh, and tt or tfh> dd or ddh. Forthe change of k>g he cites 
($ 87) the following from the Asokan evidence :—Sk. loka> log (of. 
hidaloga, palaloga) in the Jaugada separate edict and Sk, adhikrty a 
adhigicya in the Caloutta-Bairat inscription, 


Now in a paper published in the Journal of the Oriental Institutes 
Baroda, Vol. I. 240-244 (1951-52) I have shown that the two: separate 
edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada show certain peculiarities which are never 
as be found in the versions of the major rock edicts at these two places. 
Further, as these peculiarities are found in the other non-eastern regions, 
it is legitimate to conclude that these peculiarities of the separate edicts 
are not to be considered as eastern but to be due to non eastern influence. 
Among these comes the softening of the voiceless stops. The instance 
loka : loga cited from the separate edict, therefore, cannot be brought 
forward to establish that softening was an eastern feature. The case 
Would have been certainly otherwise if such an instance were available 
also from the versions of the major rock at Dhauli aud Jaugada. 


5 As regards adhigicya it may be pointed out that the find-spot of the 
Aloutba-Bairgt inscription is the headquarters of a tahasil in the Jaipur 
tate, and an instance of voicing from this inscription, unless corroborated 
Y other evidence, can hardly be considered as showing that particular 
ature as an eastern characteristic. ; 


Km About the change t>d, Lueders cites (§ 94) Sk. hitas hida in the 
is का Shah., and Mang. versions but hita in the Dhauli version, Now it 
Shs ifficult to know why Lueders regards this as an eastern peeuliarity 
: D the words noted above show that the change of t> d is witnessed in 
northern and north-western versions, but not in the eastern ones 
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Another instance, Sk. tosa> dosa appearing also in a Es : sion 
(Kalsi VI), we ino set aside as Lueders takes it to bea ‘Schreibfehler’, 
But we can certainly take into account the Màünsehrü form xe (Sk. 
yatra), according to Buehler's reading, or ya(d)da, according to Hultzsch’s 


reading, which also supports the view that the voicing was a non-eastern 
tendency. 


But since Lueders believes that the change of t> dis an eastern 
characteristic he has some difficulty in accounting for the presence of ; 
for d in such forms of the separate edict as patipatayeham, patipatayema, 
etc., from Sk. pratiVpad. He observes (p. 51), ** Wichtiger ist noch, dass 
der Redaktor von Jau. Sep. in seinem Bestreben, die Hochsprache zu 
gebrauchen, in alle Formen von padipaday ati, zukommen lassen, bewirken 
(Pali patipadeti, Sk. pratipadayati) das d làlschlich durch t ersetzt hat...” 
Actually the case seems to have been that Since, as suggested above, the 
separate edict was originally composed in a non-eastern dialect it probably 
contained some other words changing t> d, and these the redactor rightly 
changed to t. But this misled him in doing the same about patipaátayehan 
etc., because he probably confused the forms ofVpad with those of ypat. 


Asregards the change kkh> ggh, _Lueders cites nd Sk. saksy ati 
(future of 4$ak): As caghati or caghamti inthe 4th PE and caghatha in 
the separate edicts. The Asokan inscriptions show a base cal: besides 
sak Sk. sak. The future base from this stem would be ycaksya which 
in the eastern dialect would appear as ycakkha. According to Lueders th 8 
has further become ,caggha in the above instance as softening in his 
opinion is an eastern characteristic. But possibly the Asokan evidence is 
not clear enough to conclude ycaggha with the softening of kh> gh to be 
an eastern form. Its occurrence in the separate edicts makes it a doubtful 
case in this regard and suggests a possible case of non-eastern influence 
for softening. But its occurrence in the pillar edict IV, which has an 
eastern version, is a little difficult to explain. As I do not regard 
softening to be an eastern feature I would expect the pillar edict IV to 
show a base 4cakkha, and not yJcaggha, if that has to be derived from 
Jcaksya- (= 8aksya-). But just on the strength of this one instance I 
would not like to consider softening to be an eastern tendency. The 
explanation of the form has perhaps to be sought elsewhere. So far as 
Pali sagghasi, mentioned by Lueders, is concerned, the reading is not 


absolutely certain and in the context the reading agghasi given by other . 


manuscript suits equally well. And even though sagghasi be the original 
reading it can be regarded as a non-eastern form arising from eastern 
sakkasi*. As regards Agokan ycagha I may put forward for your considera- 
tion the suggestion that here perhaps we have a base ycagha of the 
present tense, and not ycaggha of the future from ycak (Sak). This 
4cagha indicates that the old IE base from which itis derived had a 
voiced aspirate in it. It will thus be *\kagh? (or *kegh) ‘to be able, to 
help’ as once suggested by Zupitza in Die Germanischen Gutturale 
(=Shriften Zur Germanischen Philologie. Achtes Heft, Berlin 1896) 
p. 104. (cited by Walde-Pokorny 1. p.333) instead of *ykak—(kek-?)- 
This IE *ykagh seems to have given two bases in old Aryan *4sagh an 
Sak and of these ysak occurs in the Agokan inscriptions as ysaka Or 
ycaka and *ysaglh ax ycagha. Aryan *ygagh is perhaps found also 


|. Or it can be explained as coming from Sk. saghnoti'to take upon one's self, etc." 
2. Wackernagel, Alt. Gr. |.225 considers the palatal s of Weck to be secondary: 
In that case the IE base would be *Vsagh, 
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in Sk. Sagma ‘strong or able’ which is genorally related to the other base 
sak. If this interpretation is accepted ycagha of the Agckan inscrip- 
tions would represent a case of old preservation and not of voicing of 
intervocal -kh-. 


In support of his contention that the change its dd is an eastern 
tendency, Lueders cites (§ 152) from Asoka Sk. amravartika> amba 
vadikyü in the seventh pillar at edict Toprā and the Queen's edict at 
Kosam. Now as noted by Lueders himself (p. 118) the eastern treatment 
of Sk. rt is ¢ and not d, ef. kataviya etc. in the Dhauli and Jaugada major 
edicts. In my opinion-vagikyg is no exception to this general tendency 
since the form occurs in the north in the seventh PE of Topr5 for which 
there are no eastern parallels; And as regards the Queen's edict, be it 
noted that Kosām is situated on the left bank of Jamng, about 28 miles 
west by south of Allahabad, which can hardly be expected to give 
evidence for an eastern peculiarity unless corroborated by other clearly 
eastern evidence. 


The same thing has to be said about the change tth-— ddh (8 152) when 
Lueders cites Sk. astakrosikani> adhakosikyani and Sk. nislistis nimsidhi- 
ya both in the seventh pillar edict at Topra. The normal treatment in 
the east in similar cases is <¢ or sth> th, cf. setha in the Dhauli major edict, 
nithuliya in the pillar edicts etc. As noted above the instances which 
occur only in the seventh pillar edict at Toprg should not be used as 
Agokan evidence in support of a particular feature being eastern. If the 
same feature is not found in the major edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada or in 
the other pillar edicts there is every reason for its being treated as 
non-eastern. 


In view of the above examination of the Aiokan evidence it is diffi- 
cult for me to agree with Lueders when he observes (8 155)—“Uberblickt 
men das gesamte Material, das uns die Asoka-Inschriften und die 
literarischen Prakrits bieten, so scheint mir deutlich daraus hervorzugehen, 
dass die Erweichung des tt, tth zu dd, ddh eine Erscheinung ist, die der 
Ostsprache angehört.” 


We may now take a couple of instances to show how his hypothesis 
regarding softening to be an eastern characteristic has led Lueders to 
Support or suggest some far-fetched derivations. In $$ 159-1¢5 he gives 
a very instructive Exkurs über kasati, kaddhati, kassati. In Pali we have 
the verbal bage vkaddha, besides ykasa (qkasisa) and ykassa which latter 
Eo back to Sk. yirs or ykars. Now about the origin of ykaddha, Weber 
naturally thought to connect it with the Sk. p-p-p. krsta. But Lueders 
objects to this and observes (p: 125), “Die Bestimmung der Heimat von 
kaddhati ist für die Entstehung der Formen von Bedeutung. Kaddhati 

ann sich nicht aug krsta weiter entwickelt haben, wie Weber, allerdings 
ee die vielfach im Prakrit auftretenden Sehreibungen mit jih veran- 
lasst, ZDMG. 28,375 annahm, da der Übergang von inlautendem ith in dadh 
d die óstliche Sprache beschränkt ist. So gewinnt die Zurücktühurung - 
E kaddh auf ein vorindisches *krzd, eine Nebenform von krs, die 
oomfield JAOS. 41,465 vorgeschlagen hat, an Wahrscheinlichkeit.?? : 


re In the article referred to above Bloomfield notes a *root-determina- 
this a 


Pali. nalogy he offers a suggestion, described as ‘daring’ by himself, that. 


Pkt. kaddh may go back to *krs-d-. *hrzd. But this seems impossible. 
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because the forms derivablé from krzd do not only not appear in Sanskrit 
or Avesta, but have no parallel in any other Indo-European language, 
(It is not necessary to discuss Geiger’s suggestion (§ 130) to consider 
kaddhati-. *kardhati, a side-form of karsati). 


Lueder's objection to the derivation of Vkaddha from krsta is just hig 
conviction that softening is an eastern characteristic. But as shown 
above this is not borne out by the Asokan evidence, and hence there 
should be no objection to supporting Weber's suggestion noticed above, 
In the eastern language there seems to have arisen a verbal base Vkaitha 
(from Sk. krsta), giving forms like katthati. Now as regards the formation 
of middle Indic verbal bases from Sk. p.p.p. we may do well to refer to 
Edgerton's BHS Grammar 28.19 where he notes such forms as buddhati, 
lagnati, from buddha, lagna, Pali kaddhati then evidently goes back to 
this katthati. That the eastern language had a form like kattati is shown 
by the fact that the manuscripts of the BHS texts give katthati which 
obviously stands for katthati with loss of aspiration. (On other grounds, 
which I cannot detail here, I regard the loss of aspiration as & non-oastern 
characteristic), About this kattati Edgerton does not offer any explanation. 
But he could have as well included it under 28.19 where he gives buddhati 
eto. 


The other interesting case is that of Sk. vetana * wages, reward, etc'. 
About this we read in the words of the Editor (p. 81, f.n. 1)—* Endlich 
nennt Lueders eine Stelle aus J. 402,8, wo heisst: na pandita vedanam 
adiyanti, Dutoit: , Nicht wollen Geldeslohn die Weisen haben.“ Hier 
steht vedanam für vetanam ,Lohn‘.” Thus from this remark it appears 
that in the opinion of Lueders Sk. vetana had become vedana in the 
eastern dialect from where it was borrowed in Puli: 


To my mind the case appears to have been otherwise. Vetana is 
arelatively late word. It was known to Panini in the north-west who 
used it in his sūtra 4.4.12 vetanadibhyo jivati. According to the Unadi 
IIL150 it is to be derived from xv? (gatyadau) with the suffix-tana. 
KUIPER, ZIT 8.263-:66, has a similar explanation but he connects it with 
the Vedio root vz ‘zu gewinnen suchen’. It is not necessary to discuss 
the suggestion of MONIER-WILLIAMS to derive it from yurt). 


But vetana cannot contain the suffix-tana as this suffix is used for 
the formation of adjectives from adverbs, cf. nztana, sanütüna, etc. 
(Waok.—Dznn. Alt. Gr. IT, 2. § 444). Iam, therefore, inclined to equate 
vetana with Sk. védana “wealth, possessions’ from vid ‘to find, to 
obtain, to give, etc. which is known since the Rgveda. This védana 
seems to have become vetana in some north-western dialect with the de- 
voicing of inter-vocal stop, from where it was taken up again in the OIA 
and MIA languages. In the course of time védana also seems to have 
come to mean ‘prize, reward, etc,’ For the semantic change from ‘pro- 
perty’ to ‘reward’ we may compare a similar change in the Germanic 
family from Gothic faihu (Sk. Pasu) ‘money, property’ to Eng. fee. 
Vedana in Pali then may represent the translation of an eastern middle- 


Indic vetana Or it may be just the preservation of the old vedana 
continued in some spoken dialect. 


As regards the change p- 1 think Luxpxns (85 99-100) is right 


in regarding this to be an eastern characteristic. But in his articles on 
this subject he does not adduce the available Asokan evidence, though 
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small, in support of this view. For instance, among the minor rock edicts 
only the Sshasrüm version in the east gives ypava for Sk. pra-vap, 
while the non-eastern versions of Rüp,, Brahma., and Siddg. give xpapa- 
That the base \pava had not thoroughly driven out from the east the 
other base Vpapa in the Agokan days is shown by the fact that we get 
such forms as papova in the sixth Ararāj pillar edict and papovain the 
corresponding Topra version. 


Apart from this, I wish to bring to your notice another explana- 
tion of a word dealt with by Lueders under Hyperpalismen ($$ 144-147) 
with regard to the change p>v. Iam referring to Pali supana ‘dog’ 
(8 146). Lueders considers thatthe strong form of Sk. $van gave rise 
to a base suvana in the eastern dialect which was wrongly translated into 
Pali as supana as the translator was aware of the fact that the eastern 
dialect changed p >v. Now such a misunderstanding seems unlikely in 
the case of a word for dog, and if the Pali translator used supana it means 
that must have been the regular western corresponaent for the 
eastern suvana, This is quite likely since corresponding to Sk. svan 
(<*kfion) we have span (nom. sg. spa, acc. sg. spanem) in the Avesta. 
This span, or a middle-Indic base from it spana, probably survived even 
in India in some spoken dialect from which we can have the Pali form 
supana; just as we have suvana from Sk svan or svana in the eastern 
dialect. The Gk. word spaka *hundartig' (besides kêton, kunós) and the 
Russian word sobaka ‘Hund’ show that forms with p were current in 
other Indo-European languages besides Avesta. Supana is thus an 
instance not of hyperpglism but of a regular development from an archaic 
dialeot form spana agreeing with the Avesta. 


Ishall now take a couple of cases with regard to Lueders’ obser- 
vations on the nominal flexion. In §§188-195 Lueders has convincingly 
demonstrated the use of a special abl. sg. in-am in the eastern language 
of the Buddhist canon. Recently De Vreese (BSOS 17.369-371, 1955) 
has expressed himself against the use of -a as abl. sg. in old Jaina- 
Maharastri (cf. Alsdorf, BSOS 8.329 ff., 1936). But Ido not consider 
that De Vreese has proved his case. The use of the aco. instead of the 
abl. with certain verbs in the Buddhist Hybrid Skt. does not disprove 
the argument of Alsdorf (De Vreese had evidently not seen Lueders' treat- 
ment when he wrote his article) and the interpretations put by De 
Vreese on the Pali passages are far-fetched. I shall not enter here into 
the details of my belief that this abl. sg. -am is perhaps not a regular 
development of at but is only a graphic representation of the term. -a. 
I would, on the other hand, add one more instance showing the use of -am 
as abl. sg. to those already cited by Lueders. This instance occurs in 


ee Dh, 135 (cited by Lueders in § 140 under a different topic) which 
ns as— 


yatha dandena gopalo gavo paceti gocaram|/ 
evam jara ca maccu ca ayum pücenti paninam|/ 


Max Muller—«As a cowherd with his staff drives his cows into the 


stable, so do Age and Death drive the life of men." Lueders rightly 
Objects to gocara being translated as “stable”. He corrects it to ‘Weide’ 
ut continues to regard gocaram 88 acc. sg. To my mind, however, 
eA cannot be acc.; context shows that it must be abl. In the second 
th a the stanza we are told about (Old) Age and Death driving back 

e life of men, Hence in order to understand the simile correctly we 
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must interpret that in the first half of the stanza there is reference to 
the driving back of the cattle from the gocara and not to it. The first 
line, therefore, means—''Just as a cowherd with his stick drives away 


the cows from the pasture... ...-- ० 


In $$ 220-225 Lueders very ingeniously demonstrates the use of 
-hi as loc. pl. in the eastern language of the original canon. However, 
his interpretation of akkhesu in the Suttanipüta 659 ($ 21) as a mis- 
understood loc. pl. does not quite carry conviction. The stanza runs as— 


appamatto ayam kali] yo akkhesu dhanaparajayo] sabbassapi sahapi 
attanü[ 
ayam eva mahattaro kali] yo sugatesu manam padosaye/| 


According to Lueders the stanza means, ** Das ist ein geringer Ungliick- 
swurf, wenn einer durch die Würfel Geld verliert, selbst die ganze Habe 
samt der eigenen Person. Das vielmehr ist ein grosser Unglückswurf, 
wenn einer gegen die Heiligen bóse gedanken hegt."  Lueders considers 
akkhesu asa misunderstood loc. pl., that is to say in his opinion the origi- 
nal canon had akkhehi as instr. pl., but since this could also be a form of 
the loc. pl., the Pali translator wrongly gave it as akkesu. Now in his 
critical analysis of the second quarter ofthe first line, Lueders has right- 
ly seen that in the original canon we had two separate words dhanaim pala- 
jaye and that palajaye was a verb form. This has been happily confirmed 
by the Udanavarga version (8.4) which gives—dhanam parajayet. Lueders 
further argues that the verb form palajaye of the original version was 
misunderstood by the Pali translator as a nominal form in the nom. sg. 
and hence he changed dhana: to dhana and joined the two together in 
a compound dhanaparajayo. To me it does not seem very likely that the 
Pali translator could have made a mistake about the verb form if dha- 
nam palajaye stood separately in the version before him. The more likely 
explanation, therefore, soems to be that in the version before the Pali 
translator dhanampalajaye were read together and hence he mistook it 
to bea compound formed on the analogy of the more common dhanam- 
jaya (cf. Vopadeva 20.60). But as this was an unusual formation for 
the Pali translator he changed dhanampalajaye to dhanaparajayo. 


But whether palajaye is taken as a verb form or a noun form its 
use with loc. in such constructions as above seems to be quite idiomatic. 
One may compare here favourably similar uses in some of the NIA langu- 
ages—‘he lost money in horses, in cards, etc.’ where one uses loc. and not 
instr. In the above stanza, therefore, akkhehi could be regarded as loc. 
pl. and hence rightly rendered by the Pali translator by akkhesu. The 
Udanavarga translator, however, does not seem to have understood the 
idiom, and hence he interpreted akkhehi as instr. pl. and rendered it as 
aksena. The Pali verse is to be translated—— that: is an insignificant 
loss (lit. the unlucky throw, kali) which is loss of money at gambling 
(lit. dice, akkha)...This indeed is a greater loss when one spoils one's 
mind against the holy persons." 


E 


Before T conclude let me refer to two significant events of the past 
two years which promise to give a great impetus to the linguistic studies 
in India—I mean the organising of a series of schools of linguistics at 
the Deccan College, and the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of 
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India. Thanks to the initiative of the Director and the Council of 
Management of the Deccan College Research Institute on the one hand, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation on the other, a series of three post-gra- 
duate Schools of Linguistics was organised in 1954-55. I need not go into 
the details of the working of these Schools; their success can be seen from 
the great interest they evoked at each session. Perhaps for the first time 
in the recent history of University education in India it was possible for 
the students from all over India to come together and receive instruction 
from a Faculty constituted by drawing personnel from the Indian as well 
as foreign Universities. With the growing importance attached to 
the structural studies of our languages .in a free India, the need for im- 
parting scientific instruction in linguistics has been felt, and the holding 
of short-term schools has partly sought to satisfy this need. Th attempt 
is limited, but it definitely shows steady awakening. However, what is 
really necessiry is the starting of a full-time course in linguistics at all 
important Universities. This has been often suggested, but for one 
reason or the other not executed. It is significant, therefore, that our 
host University here has established a Silver Jubilee Chair in Dravidian 


. Philology from non-recurring grant received from the Union Govern- 


ment, as a beginning in this direction. Let us hope that with the growing 
country-wide interest evinced in the subject and the proposed establish- 
ment of the Linguistic Survey of India by the Central Government, the 
other Universities will take adequate steps to play their part at an early 
date. The great task of taking up the descriptive studies of various 
dialects is ahead of us and this will require a band of field-workers well 
grounded in the tool courses of linguistics. 


The second point to which ! would like to refer is with regard to 
the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of India. I have great pleasure 
in announcing that the membership of the Society has recently increased 
from less than fifty te about three hundred. As regards the publication 
of the official Bulletin of the Society in future it is proposed to bring out 
the Volumes of Indian Linguistic regularly twice a year towards ulti- 
mately converting it into a quarterly. Since last year an attempt is being 
made to hold the meetings of the Linguistic Society annually. In this 
regard I would request the Universities and Research Institutes to give 
recognition to this body for the purposes of sending delegates to its meet- 
Ings and for strengthening its effective membership. Then again it is 
Proposed that at different places where there are ten or more local 
members, they might form a regional or local circle and hold meetings at 
least once in two months for reading papers, discussing problems, or even 
undertaking some organised effort in dialect studies. The reports of 
these activities of the circles can be published inthe Volumes of Indian 
Linguistics, and even some small monographs can be separately brought 
Out. All such activities will not only help in keeping up the interest of | 
the members, but also in raising the Society in the eyes of the University 
authorities to give it due recognition. 


D Let me now conclude with a couple of quotations. The late 
Bs Sukthankar said in his sectional President's address at Tirupati 
years ago : 


“Tt is the debt to the rsis, which is difficult to discharge and which . 
FRY remains unpaid. Let us, however, follow the mandate of — 
he scriptures and let us not forget our debt to the rss, even if 
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it has been neglected in the past. Let us not forget our debt to the 
Maharsi Panini; who has made the name of our country resound in 
the halls of the academies of the world. Let us endeavour by our 
assiduous and fruitful study to keep bright the fair name of that 
illustrious Muni of imperishable fame, Panini l”? 


And as recently as 17th October 1955, while requesting Shri Balasaheb 
Kher, to inaugurate the Aubumn School of Linguistics, Dr. Katre 
repeated : 


“ With your blessings, we are confident that the beginning made here 
will prove itself fruitful and produce not unworthy successors to the 
great Acharyas and Rishis who established the science of Linguistics 
for the first time in India, May these efforts succeed in raising a 
Panini or 4 Pataüjaliin the next few generations to uphold and sus. 
tain the position of India as a leading country for the scientific stud 

of languages !” 7 
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DRAVIDIAN CULTURE SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 


| PROFESSOR R. P. SETHU PILLAI, B.A.,B. L., 
| Uniwersity ० Madras. 


| 

| The All-India Oriental Conference is held to-day at the Anna- 

| malai University . which was established nearly a quarter of a: 

| century ago for promoting the cause of University Education in 

| general, and of Dravidian culture and literature in particular. The 
people of Tamil Nad look upon this University with legitimate pride 
as a centre of learning, specialising in South Indian literature and 
culture. 


| 
| 
| Great changes are taking place in our political and educational 
| affairs at present. The States Re-organization Commission set up 
i by the Central Government has submitted a momentous report, 
| vad there is little doubt that most of its recommendations will be 
| implemented at an early date. In the new set-up, it may be'con- 
| fidently stated that the regional languages of India will receive the 
consideration and support that they deserve. Sooner or later the 
regional languages will become the language of administration in 
| the State and the medium of instruction in the Universities situated 
| Within the State. The observations of Sri B. G. Kher, Chairman 
of the Official Language Commission, in the address delivered by 
him at the Autumn Sehool of Linguistics in Poona, in October 1955, 
clearly reflect the aspirations of millions of people in this country. 
He Says: “The fourteen languages mentioned in the Constitution of 
India have an enormous wealth of literature and a literary tradition 
going back several centuries and in the case of some of them, more 
than 2,000 years. Intrinsically I believe each of these languages is 
| fully capable of expressing the most complex or abstruse thought, 
notion or shade of meaning. Mahatma Gandhi with his astonishing 
| Insight into the fundamentals of controversial issues said as long 
480 as 1928 that there never Was a greater superstition than that 


apparticular language can be incapable of expansion or expressing 
abstruse or scientific ideas. 


- 


m The dawn of Independence in India has raised great expecta- 
nS In the minds of the people regarding the regeneration of the 
eee languages. It has been authoritatively declared that all | 
P ourteen languages enumerated in the Constitution are national 
Go lages, and that Hindi is the official language of India. The 
s “amen of India have realized the paramount importance of | 
tute टी the interests of all these languages. They have consti- 
ed e Sahitya Akademi in Delhi to achieve this object. It was 
Fs ared by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan on the occasi 
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iterary criticism.’ In pursuance of this policy the Government of 
o vated a cash of Rs. 5,000 each, to the most outstanding 
book, in twelve out of the fourteen Indian languages, published 
after the advent of Independence. The Government have also made, 
on the recommendations of the Sahitya Akademi, a grant of 
Rs. 15,000 to a distinguished Malayalam poet to enable him to 
publish his translation of the Rig Veda into Malayalam. 


It is the policy of the Akademi to co-ordinate the literary activi- 
ties in the various languages of India in order to promote its cultural 
unity. As Sardar Panikkar said, ‘It will easily be granted that in 
a country in which fourteen languages, each with a long history | 
and a growing literature, are recognised, it is of vital national im- | 
portance that their development should be co-ordinated with a view 
to promoting the cultural unity of India. With this object the 
Sahitya Akademi has set up an Advisory Board for each of the 
languages and the programme of the Akademi has been so framed 
as to foster better mutual acquaintance and understanding between | 
writers in the different languages of our country. The foremost | 
item of the programme is the preparation of a Bibliography of 
Indian Literature. The compilation of Bibliographies in the four | 
main Dravidian Languages is in progress and the work has been 
entrusted to competent scholars or institutions. These Bibliographies 
will be very useful sources of information regarding the books pub- 
lished in the first half of the present century. 


The Sahitya Akademi has also decided to sponsor the publication 
of "The History and Development of Modern Indian Literatures', 
whieh will be originally written either in the language concerned or 
in English, and would then be translated into Hindi and other 
Indian languages. At the request of the UNESCO, a list of classics 
in all the Indian languages suitable for translation in English and 
other European languages is being prepared by the Akademi. The 
Advisory Board for Tamil has recommended that selections from 


Kambaramayanam may be translated into English and other Indian 
languages. 


It 18 a matter of gratification that historieal and linguistie re- 
Search in recent years has laid greater emphasis than ever before | 
on the Dravidian contribution to Indian culture. Prof. §. K. Chat- 
terjee says that “in culture, speaking in the Indian way, one may 
say that over twelve annas in the rupee is of non-Aryan origin," 
meaning thereby that more than three-fourths of Indian culture is 
non-Aryan and predominantly Dravidian. Western savants are S 
beginning to realize that the Dravidian element in the Sanskrit i 
vocabulary is certainly more than what was admitted by scholars of | 
an earlier generation. The question of Dravidian loan-words in 
Indo-Aryan has attracted the i i i 
Dr. Caldwell, Kittel and Gundert were the pioneers in this line of 
investigation. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee pursued the subject and gave 8 
list of Dravidian words in Vedic and later Sanskrit in the introduc- 
tion to his book entitled. "The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language. Sonfe years ago Mr. Burrow, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, published some articles on the 
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Dravidian words in Sanskrit and set forth the criteria for identify- 
ing such wors. The need for philological research in the Dravi- 
dian languages is being increasingly recognized by the Madras 
and Annamalai Universities. A ‘Dravidian Comparative Vocabulary 
setting forth the primary words common to the five principal lan- 
guages commonly known as Dravidian, namely Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Kanarese and Tulu is being printed by the Madras 
University. The Annamalai University has decided to utilize the 
grant of three lakhs of rupees graciously made by the Government 
of India on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee to the creation of a 
Department in ‘Dravidian Philology.’ It is understood that the 
compilation of an 'Etymological Dictionary of Tamil will be one 
of its main activties. Besides these Universities, an Academy of 
Tamil Culture has been recently started in Madras for fostering 
scientific research in the Tamil language, and a quarterly review 
entitled “Tamil Culture’ is published by this Academy in English. 
The Deccan College in Poona has given an impetus to the study of 
Philology by organizing Schools of Linguistics under the grant 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. During 
the last two years, three conferences have been held in which a 
large number of scholars from different parts of India representing 
the regional languages have participated. The Deccan College has 
rendered a great service to the Dravidian languages by bringing 
out an English version of the ‘Grammatical Structure of Dravidian 
Languages” by Jules Bloch. Prof. Bloch was one of the most saga- 
cious of linguists produced by France and his contributions have 
always tended to inspire our scholars to similar achievements. The 
inter-relationship of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan and vice versa was 
à subject of abiding interest to him. His demise on the 29th Novem- 
ber 1953 is a great loss to the world of Dravidian Philology. The 
Deccan College has also published “A Historical Grammar of Old 
Kannada’ by G. S. Gai and ‘The Evolution of Malayalam' by A. C. 
Sekhar. Mr. B. Emeneau, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
California, made a field-study of the language of the Kotas in the 
Nilgri Hills and published a grammar of the Kota language. 


_In the field of literature a great deal of interest is evinced in 
India and elsewhere in the study of the Sacred Kural which holds 
a unique place in Tamil literature. The great savant Albert 
Schweitzer says: “There hardly exists in the literature of the. 
world a collection of maxims in which we find so much of lofty 
Wisdom." Several commentaries were written on this work by 
eminent Scholars, but only a few of them exist at present. All the 
available commentaries have been collected and published as a 
g lorum edition of the Kural by the Dharmapuram Adhinam in 
mh India. An English commentary on some of the maxims of 
a Kural was published nearly a hundred years ago by F. W. Ellis 
5 ue Madras Civil Service. The valuable commentary which was 
in availabie for several decades has been re-printed by the Univer- 

y Of Madras. The latest translation of the Kural in English is 
X Prof. A. Chakravarti of Madras. He is a Jain scholar and his 
mentary has been written from the Jaina point of view. It is 


his Opinion that the doctrine of Ahimsa which is fundamental in the 
7 
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Jaina religion is the bed-rock on which the structure of the =| 
is raised. It is interesting to note that the Kural has been translated 
into several Indian languages. Nearly thirty years ago, it was 
translated into Sanskrit by Appa Vajapaiyan, a decendant of the 
well-known Appayya Dikshitar. The translation is entitled “Suniti 
Kusuma Mala", ie. ‘A Garland of the Flowers of Good Morals’ 
Translations of the Kural have been published in Hindi in recent 
years. Prof. B. D. Jain of the Banaras University has rendered 
it into Hindi in three parts at the instance of the Head of the Tirup- 
panandal Mutt in South India. Another translation of the Kural 
is entitled "Tamil Veda" and the author of it is Kshemanand Rahat, 
and published by the Sahitya Mandal in 1950. The translation is 
in simple prose and covers eighty-nine chapters of the Kural. There 
is also a Bengali translation of the Kural (made from the English 
translation by Sri V. V. S. Ayyar) by the late Dr. Nalini Mohan 
Sanyal, with an introduction by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 


This great ethical work has been rendered into the Dravidian 
languages as well. In Telugu, Venkata Rama Vidyananda, who 
lived for nearly ninety-five years in the last century, translated it 
under the caption “Trivarga Deepika.” Dharma, Artha and Kama 
Which are the Sanskrit equivalents of the Tamil Aram, Porul and 
Inbam are denoted by the word "Trivarga'. The author lived only 
to complete the first two parts of the work. It is a metrical transla- 
tion and contains an introduction on the life of the author. In 
Kannada the Kural has been translated by Sri R. Narasimhacharya 
under the title “Neetimanjari”. In Malayalam, the Kural was 
translated nearly three centuries ago by Ravi Varma who is said 
to be a Kaviraya. His translation covers the whole work. Recently 
Sri Parameswaran Pillai has brought out a Malayalam commentary 
of the Kural under the title, ‘Ratna-Uddharakam’. He omitted 
the third part dealing with Kama, as there was already abundant 
literature on the subject in Malayalam. 


The highest place in epic literature is assigned to Kambarama- 
yanam in Tamil. Although the work is very popular in the 
Tamil country, there is no authentic edition of it. The Annamalai 
University has 


part of Sundarakandam was released on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the University. A thousan i i 


gam at Delhi has recently published ti T bar 
Kazhakam in Madras has nn e the translation. The Kamba 


E. been translated by two scholars. 


till in manuscript and Sri Ramulu Reddi’s 


nslation has been published. T i i be |. 
0010000000. hese translations are said to be 
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m is at present a revival of Tamil learning in the Madras 
हे State. The general public are taking a keen interest in the study 
|| of Tamil classical literature. There is a general desire that cul- | 
| tural words found in the ancient classics should be resuscitated for 
- enriching the vocabulary of the modern languges. For instance 
| the word for the ‘light-house’ in classical Tamil is ‘Kalam Karai 

Vilakku’. The existance of this word was not generally known 
before the Sangam classics were published. Therefore, in the text 
books written in the last century the word ‘Deepastambam’ was 
used to denote the light-house. But now not only the scholars, 
but even popular journals in Tamil are using the word “Kalam 
Karai Vilakku'. The market was called ‘Angadi’ in ancient times. 
Silappadhikaram, the Epic of the Anklet, speaks of a day-market ne 
and night-market, which flourished in the capital city of the ancient T 
Chola country. 'Nalangadi' is day-market and 'Allangadi' is night- 
market. But the word 'Angadi' became obsolete and the Persian 
word 'bazaar' and English word 'market' have taken its place. Now 
there is à tendency to revive the classical word 'Angadi' which is 
current in all the other Dravidian languages. 


In Telugu the desi types of poetry are becoming increasingly 
popular. The distinguishing feature of the desi is that it is based 
on Matra chandas and, therefore, more suitable for singing. Much 
of this poetry is centuries old. It was not committed to writing, 
but handed down by memory from generation to generation. In 
this connection the songs of the Tallapaka poets of Tirupati deserve 
Special mention. They were a family of devotees of Sri Venkates- 
wara in the 15th and 16th centuries. They composed thousands 
of verses in desi metres in praise of the Lord, and they were fortu- 
nately preserved for posterity in copper plates. They were dis- 
covered a few years ago and the Tirupati Devasthanam has 
undertaken to publish these songs and appointed a competent 

| scholar to edit them with proper musical notation. A dissertation 
on the “Desi in South Indian Languages and Literatures’ was pub- 
lished by Sri K. Ramakrishnayya in 1949. In this work an attempt 


has been made to deal with the various desi types of Dravidian | 
prosody. 


In the Tamil country an impetus to the revival of ancient 
c was given by Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder of — 
Tam Anamalai University. Nearly twelve years ago he started t 

i 
of Ta 
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MEE ations of the Ragas and 
Pertaining to the ancient hymns, so that the identity of tunes 
could € ancient music and Karnatic music of the presen 
ud ue ET “The history of the Tamil Isai V 
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long trait is its ability to absorb, to assimilate and to a its 
several composite elements”. 


The stupendous task of producing an TG NST has been 
undertaken in two of the Dravidian languages. The Tamil Aca- 
demy known as ‘Tamil Valarchi Kazhakam' has publisehd so far 
two volumes of the work under the caption 'Kalaikkalanciam'. The 
object of this endeavour is to bring within the reach of the average 
educated Tamilian all modern knowiedge in humanities and Sciences. 
Tamil equivalents for nearly thirty thousand words relating to 
technical and scientific subjects have been settled by expert com- 
mittees, and these terms have been used in the articles contributed 
to the encyclopaedia. The Academy hopes to bring out the remain- 
ing eight volumes in the course of the next four or five years. The 
Telugu Bhasha Samiti has produced two volumes, the first dealing 
with history and politics and the next with physical science. 


The question of adopting Tamil as the medium of instruction 
in the University of Madras, is engaging the attention of the State 
EE Government and the University. A Committee of Experts has 
be been recently constituted by the Government of Madras to devise 
ways and means of producing a suitable terminology in subjects 
relating to science and the humanities. It is hoped that under the 
guidance of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras who 
is its Chairman, and the co-operation of the experts in various 
subjects, it will be possible to achieve the object of adopting Tamil 
as the medium of instruction as early as possible. It is expected 
that the Annamalai University which is essentially a Tamil Univer- 
Sity will take the lead n this matter. 


It was brought to tne notice of the Government of India a few 
years back by the Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University that 
Some of the ancient capital cities of the Tamil country lie buried 
in the Coromandal Coast and elsewhere, and that these historic sites 
Should be excavated in the interest of Indian history and culture. 
The city known as Kaveripumpattinam was, once upon a time, 8 
great emporium of commerce and its splendour is portrayed in the 
ancient Tamil poems. A good part of this city is now submerged, 
and hence the excavation will involve under-water exploration. 
Similarly the ancient sea-port city of the Pandya country known 
Fis Korkai Which is mentioned by Ptolemy as a great centre of com- 
merce, IS now a petty village on the sea-coast in the Tirunelveli 
District. Excavations at these sites may be expected to tell a story 
as interesting as that of the Indus Valley. 


The French Government at Pondicherry started publishing the 
ary of Anandaranga Pillai who was a distinguished Dubash and 
ourtier at the time of Dupleix. The historical importance of the 
. Diary as a record of contemporary events is fully recognised, and 
. the work has been translated into English and French. But the 
iginal Diary maintained in Tamil remained unpublished till re- 

- The French Government has brought out four out of 
volumes. But the execution of the work is unsatisfactory. — 
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The Diary is important not only to the student of South Indian 
History, but also to the student of the Tamil language. It is written 
in the colloquial dialect and the vocabulary of the spoken language 
js preserved in it Now that Pondicherry is merged in the Indian 
Republie, it must be possible for the State Government of Madras 
or the Government of India to undertake the publication of this 
useful work in a satisfactory manner. 


There is little doubt that before the next session of the Oriental 
Conference, the formation of linguistic sates in South India will 
become an accomplished fact. I hope and trust that the four prin- 
cipal states in South India will be linguistically united, working for 
the common cause of Indian Culture. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 
Dr. R. D. KARMARKAR, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


Let me at the outset thank the authorities of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for having elected me President of this Sec- 
tion for the current session. With Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, a philo- 
sopher of international repute (and the holder of the post of Vice- 
President of the Indian Union), as the General President of the pre- 
sent session, you can easily imagine how nervous must I be feeling 
in addressing you as the President of the Philosophy Section. I 
shall, however, try to discharge the duties of my office to the best 
of my ability. 


: I do not want to tire you with various details pertaining to the 
RE activities in the realm of philosophy and religion during the last 
= two years. It must be admitted that contributions to philosophic 
d thought are bound to be few, and it is no wonder therefore, that 
not many new works or monographs have been recently published, 
and here too, the Advaita, philosophy seems tc be as usual claiming a 
larger number of votaries. Prof. Mahadevan's excellent treatise 
"Gaudapada-A study in the eary Advaita" and my own edition 
of Gaudapadakarikas have been recently published. The other 
Schools of philosophy somehow appear to be neglected. It is time 
that scholars should be paying more attention to the lesser known 
works in the Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Visistadvaita, Sakta philo- 
sophies, as also Buddhism and Jainism. I do not intend to give a 
an of the works that need to be specially undertaken for study, 
Dut I wish to make a few general observations in this behalf. 


Since Bharata became free and an independent Republic, addi- 


tional responsibility has been thr MEA L 
tural field. Itm ay en thrown on our shoulders in the cu 


l Series and others; - 
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m with translations, notes, etc. An edition of Ramanuja's | 
Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has been undertaken and Vol. I of 
the same would soon be published. A complete English Translation 
of that amazing poetico-philosophical work, the Yogavasistha, has 
also been undertaken. If the principle of division of labour is pro- 
perly followed, it would be possible for different Institutes and 
Universities in the country to specialise in particular systems of 
philosophy, and a great impetus would be given to the proper eva- 
luation of Indian philosophic thought. 


I intend to-day to deal with some specific objections and 
remarks in connection with the growth, development, and value of 
Indian philosophy as a whole, made by Prof. A. R. Wadia, recently 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the M. S. University of Baroda. Prof. 
Wadia in his article on “Tradition in philosophy" published in thi 
Prof. M. Hiriyanna Commemoration Volume makes his position 
quite clear in this respect. Last year in a lecture delivered in Poona 
at the Philosophical Association, Prof. Wadia elaborated the same 
theme. Mr. Wadia has quite clearly stated his views and there is 
hardly any scope for misrepresentation. The gravamen of the 
charge against Indian philosophy made by Prof. Wadia and critics 
holding similar views is that:— 


B (1) Indian Philosophy lacks originality and independent 
: thinking; barring perhaps Sankaracarya, Indian  . 
| philosophers seem to be engaged solely in interpret- | 
ing older Upanisadic texts, and are proud of being 
slaves of the revealed word or Sruti. 


dS (2) There is no systematic development of philosophic 
thought. Indian philosophers seem lucky enough to 
. blunder into the right in their zeal for mystic approach 
to the Highest Reality. = 


(3) Indian philosophy is very difficult to understand and to. 
appreciate. Whatever important thought there is 
it, it is completely lost in the jungle of different i 


(4) Indian philosophy is thus incapable of satisfying 
"needs of modern thinkers and as such seems to g 
ground to Greek Philosophy or modern Eur 
philosophy. E 


I shall now discuss these points in detail and try to sh 
9n the whole Indian philosophy has an honoured place in t 
of the World-Philosophy and can boast of steady developm 
€d by independent thinking. 


E ; ine charge that Indian Philosophers are too 
. in the interpretations of Sruti texts which they 
ible may be unreservedly admitted as 
Adk In it. Take for instance, the first two | 
Adhy ; 

YS 


yaya of the Vedantasutras, where acco 
Passages in the Upanisads, referrin 
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to Brahman are discussed. Different expressions like Akasa, Prana, 
Manas, Atta, etc., are found used and commentators vie with one 
another in elaborately and serjously pointing out that the expres- 
sions refer to Brahman or the Highest. eae rules of inter. 
pretation, the Upakrama and the Upasamhara of the passage, the 
Sarvasakhapratyayanyaya (the maxim of making use of similar 
descriptions elsewhere in other recensions, etc.) are all marshalled 
and the conclusion is established beyond dispute. Now, one may 
. here pertinently ask—what matters it whether in a particular pas- 
sage, the words, say Akasa, Prana, etc., mean or do not mean Brah- 
man? Why should not the writer concentrate on the main philo- 
sophical idea and develop or expound the same in his own way? 
Why should an appeal to some Upanisadic text be found necessary 
in season and out of season? These questions are quite pertinent 
and they can be answered on the general plea that the Indian Philo- 
Sophers had to take certain basic facts for granted, in order to 
popularise their own systems of philosophy. If it could be shown 
that one's system of philosophy is based on some standard work 
like the Brahmasutras or the Upanisads, etc., that philosophie view 
was likely to be accepted without much trouble by some thinkers at 
any rate. This does not mean that the commentator-philosophers 
were as a rule hypocritical and were just paying lip-sympathy to 
the philosophieal works on which they were commenting and noth- 
ing more. As a matter of fact, thanks to the vagueness of the 
Sutras, there was no need to be hypocritical; any commentator 
could make a plausible case for holding that his views were shared 
by the author of the original work 


Another thing that is most annoying is that the vairous Bhasya- 
karas take great delight in discussing the ‘Drstantas’ or illustrative 
instances at great length. The Sutrakara himself has many Sutras 
giving such analogies and there could be no objection per se to the 
use of analogies to prove some metaphysieal point. But when we 
find the commentators dissecting the 'Drstantas' themselves, for- 
getting for the time being the main point at issue, the reader is 
perfectly Justified in voicing his protest. Sankaracarya is perhaps 
the least guilty in this respect. In fact he warns people against 
t stretching comparisons too far (see Br. Sutra Bha. II. 1-25). We 
४ might in this connection point out how Ramanuja tries to explain 

“the Karatala, and "Ravikirana' (Br. Su. I. 1) drsantas at length. 
Such instances can be very easily multiplied. 


Even granting all that has be 


in Which the commentators on t 
business, w ini 


ga NND o क क क क्या का 
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themselves of such an opportunity. As a matter of fact, we are 

i rather amazed to find that critics did not find any contradiction in 

| their criticism, when they blame the Bhasyakaras for twisting the 

meaning of the Sutras to suit their own pet theories, and at the 

| same time deny that the Bhasyakaras had their own independent 

theories to propound. The very fact that there are at least ten 

Bhasyakaras, who have tried to comment on the Brahmasutras to | 

propound their own philosophical opinions, shows that there was | 

| nothing to prevent any one from thinking originally in his own . 

| way; there certainly was no ban on original thinking, irrespective 

| of what the Sruti may have said. Sankaracarya himself who was 

! a great believer in the infallibility of Sruti, has no hesitation in 
declaring that not hundreds of Srutis can make him believe that 

| “Agni is not hot. (Gita Bha. XVIII. 67). In his Brahma-Sutra- 

| bhasya II—I, 11 he says: — 


| नहि gaat मूढ आसीदित्यात्मनाडपि मूढेन भवितव्यमिति किंचिदस्ति 
| 
| 


प्रमाणम्‌ | (Br. Su. Bha. II 1-11) 


What greater proof can there be than this Magna Charta for Indian 
philosophers to show that though they were “Srutisarana', they had 
ample freedom to make use of Tarka as well? The reason why 
Indian philosphers accepted the Srutisaranatva (which, in fact 
| must be repeatedly pointed out, never came in the way of their ori- 
ginal thinking) may be explained as under. 


Even a brief consideration of the charge of Srutisaranatva 
| needs discussion of certain fundamental problems about the method 
| of philosophy, its aims and objects, etc. A detailed discussion of 
these points is not intended here. Something regarding these 
matters however, will have to be said while dealing with the autho- 
ritativeness of Sruti in the realm of Indian philosophy. Before 
bringing Indian Philosophy in comparison with European Philo- 
Sophy, it must be remembered that there is a fundamental difference 
| between these two traditions. There is almost a consensus of 
| opinion among thinkers on the point that Western Philosophy is 
| born of wonder, and stands away from life in general, while Indian 
hilosophy is not only the foundation of Indian life but has also 
| pervaded every! aspect of Indian life. Apart from the question 
whether Philosophy should subserve life or not, it is very clear that 
ian Philosophy has direct reference to Indian life; it has some 
| om ea work to do, something positive to attain. In such a scheme 

hilosophy we have to see what part can legitimately be played 


py reason, which has held under its sway most of the European 
philosophy. : 


wand ee as is well-known, can accept nothing on authority. If 
xm accept only such things as would stand its own tests. And 
ue are these tests? Are they empirical or non-empirical? Even 
ai en pia] thought on this point would reveal that reason, un- 
It ha y anything else, will only question; it will accept nothing. 
| left negative work to do. That is why free play of reason has 
i phil any philosophical problems in eternal suspense. European 
] ippled and hesitent because of its apotheosis 


| °Sophy remains cr 
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of reason. Such a system which sweeps away every E 7 of 
life may be useful as individual pastime. It can have no interest 
in human life in general. If philosophy has to give significance to 
human life, if it has to do a constructive work, reason cannot play 
a sovereign part in it. (May be, it is owing to this fact, that even 
Socrates, whom Prof. Wadia has lauded so much for his method 
of reason, has often taken recourse to the authority of God by 
asserting repeatedly in his famous Apology, “God has commanded 
me to do so"). Reason will have to subserve something else, some- 
thing which is positive, which enriches life. Sruti or authority is 
claimed to have done that. It is said to be beyond reason. Sruti 
is ‘Anubhava’ or experience which is super-sensuous, not subject to 
physical eategories. It is wrong to question its validity on prin- 
ciples of reason. At the most, reason may interpret it. Reason, if 
it has to do a constructive work, can confirm the revealed experi- 
ence by dispelling doubts that may arise about it. This, we hope, 
is enough to explain why much of interpretation of authoritative 
texts is found in Indian Philosophical literature. 


The Indian philosophers desired ultimately to appeal to Sruti 
as the Highest tribunal. Modern European philosophers also, who 
are becoming more and more ardent admirers of mysticis, are 
practiealy leaving in the lurch pure reasoning. When therefore 
the Indian philosophers say that things and problems that are 
‘Acintya’ (beyond thought) cannot be solved by mere reasoning, 
they can hardly be blamed for their attitude. The Sense-organs 
which are the main gates through which knowledge can come are 
facing outwards (paranci khani) and. so can see only outward 
things. Unless they are made to look inwards by having recourse 
to Yoga practices, ete., the knowledge of the thing-in-itself (Das 
Ding an sich) can „hardly be had. And if the Sruti describes a 
Vamadeva as shouting, on the strength of his self-realisation *Aham 
Manurabhavam" we are not justified in being sceptic about it. San- 
karacarya In a very beautiful passage warns against the tendency 
of Judging everything by what obtains in the present only. *Simply 
because", says Sankara, "there rules no universal] monarch now, 
you cannot say that no universal monarch ever existed. We may 
not be able to know the past, present and future, but that does not 
mean that Vyasa and others had no such power" (Br. Su. Bha I. 
3-83). There are certain matters which reasoning cannot simply 
reach (even a very well-trained acrobat can not mount his own 


pu [s e: Era सन खस्कन्धमधिरोहति | 


es puros III. E Reasoning has its uses, but is bound to fail 
rtaln Cases where we ca t eive Ln HEBR 
‘Anubhava’ and the like — 000 but give importance to intuition 


: As regards the charge that Indian Philoso 
000 development, that it is just a hotch-potch of spasmodic 
. . attempts made by different thinkers of different times, unconnected, 
= And incapable of co-relation, it might be stated that it is not possi- 

ble to substantiate the same. charge is made by 


phy shows no organic 
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i the Greeks had no tradition to boast of, hence there was no special 
Bn handicap for them to show continued unhampered progress. On 
| the other hand, Indian philosophers, who lived after the Upanisadic 
period, at a time when consolidation was the need of the hour, had 
before them philosophic thoughts that had survived through a long 
period and, could not possibly ignore them. If af all, we want to E 
compare Greek philosophie thought with the Indian one, it should 
be the thought during the Upanisadic period itself, where we meet 
different individual philosophers preaching their own doctrines 
independently. The Indian philosophers had therefore an import- 
ant philosophical nucleus already formulated before them, and they 
took full advantage of the same, but that does not take away from 
them the credit of having their own system properly formulated and 
thought of. 


a 


Another charge usually levelled against Indian philosophy is 
that it is nothing but interpretation of some texts, followed by re- 
interpretation of the same by some other person, this in turn being 

| followed by a fresh commentary and so forth, so that the original 

1 text (along with its meaning) is completely lost in the jungle of 

le interpretations which do not seem to have any finality. It must be 

ii admitted that this criticism is true, but only up to a point. As 

| has been remarked already the commentators or Bhasyakaras were 

i compelled by force of circumstances and considerations of practical 
utility to select some particular texts for commenting on them. But 
they certainly do not follow the original writer blindly; far from 
it. Take the case of Sankaracarya's Bhasya. There are at least 
a dozen clear cases where Sankara apparently gives the traditional — 
interpretation of the Sutras, and then quietly adds a supplementary 
interpretation which clearly shows the philosophical advance made . 

| by him on the Sutrakara's position (see: 3 आनन्दमयाधिकरण ब्र. सू. 

१. १. १२-१९ श्रृतेस्तु शब्दमूलत्वात्‌ | ब्र. सू . २. १. २७ यथाच तक्षोमयथा। 

FATA २. ३. ४० etc). It certainly would have been far better, 

if Sankaracarya had written his philosophical treatise indepen 

dently of barriers of text or tradition, but it is not at all difficult to 

Dr and Sankara's philosophy from his commentaries even 

ney are. : 


That there is no systematic development in Indian though 
à charge which seems to be vague. We should differentiate between 
the chronological order of development and the logical crde of 
development. Even in the earliest literary records of I 
find the highest philosophical conclusions reached. This means 
the process of philosophical thinking had reached quite an. 
Stage, even in pre-historic times. It is thus quite natural 
cannot mark the chronological destination of any particula: 
pattern. As for logical development, the arrangement 
438६188 is a glorious example of presenting the 
Philosophical thought in an orderly manner, commen: 
| a System and concluding with the Vedanta, 


Advaita, 
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(c£ : बहिविषयप्रवणानामापातत: चरमपुरुषार्थे प्रवेशो न भवतीति नास्तिक्यनिवारणाय 
d: प्रस्थानमेदा: प्रदर्शिताः | प्रस्थानभेद.) 


To reach the subtle, it is essential to analyse the gross. We 
thus have to start with the Epicurian stand-point, which would 
accept the testimony of the senses only. The body, the moving, 
feeling, willing body is the Self according to Carvaka. The Baud- 
dhas regard the Self as different from the body, but the Atman or 
the Self which is just a conglomeration of five Skandhas (Rupa, 
Vedana, Sajna, Samskara, Vijnana) is momentary and fleeting 
according to them. Then come the Jainas, who partially accept the 
separate existence of the Atman or Self. The Nyaya and the Vaise- 
sika systems prove beyond doubt the eternal existence of the Atman. 
They prove the Atman in its Sat aspect. The N yaya and Vaisesika 
systems have thus been regarded as the first rung of the metaphy- 
sical ladder. 


(न्यायवेशेषिकाभ्यां हि सुखदुःखाद्यनुवादतो देहादिमात्रविवेकेन आत्मा 
प्रथमभूमिकायामनुमापितः । एकदा परसूक्ष्मे प्रवेशा सम्भवात्‌ | naag) 


The Samkhya-Yoga systems go a step further. Consciousness 
according to them cannot be an attribute of the Self, or soul. The 
relation between consciousness and the self cannot be styled either 
as ‘samavaya, or as ‘samyoga’. No such relation can be proved 
logically. The Samkhya-Yoga therefore conclude that the Self is 
Consciousness itself. Yoga in addition speaks of a cosmic Purusa 
whom it calls Isvara. Both Samkhya and Yoga however do not 


consider that the self is also ‘Ananda’. The Vedanta comes in here. 


The Self illumines every thing and hence it is Absolute Conscious- 


ness. It is always experienced that the removal of barrier in know- 
ledge, results In joy. When there is no barrier in knowledge there 
. Must be Infinite Joy. And hence the self is Existence Absolute, 
Knowledge Absolute, and Joy Absolute, Sat-Cit-Ananda. 


F . < t z . ` 
3: rom a different standpoint also, Indian thought can be arrang- 
. ed in a proper order. The “Aram 


4 g ; bhavada'. proclaims that the 
effect is not inherent in the cause, it is entirely a new thing. ‘Pari- 
 hamavada' declares that such cannot be the case, the. effect must 
de inherent in the cause. . Finally comes Vivartavada, declaring 
that the effect is but a seeming manifestation of the root-cause. The E 
 ‘Sanksepasariraka’ says: $ 


TET भूमिमधरामितराधिरोठु शक्येति शास्रमपि कारणकार्यभावम्‌ | 
SAGT पुरा परिणतिप्रतिपादनेन संप्रत्यपोहति विकारमृषात्वसिद्धच || 


pears strange to us why doubt still lurks in 
ut the systematic development of Indian philo- S. 


nfusing nature of the presentation 
s also criticised adversel 


. of Indian philos 
y by many. There is no g 
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DA ing the fact that it becomes very difficult for a non-Indian to choose 
BAES the grain from the chaff (as understood by him) and there is a clear 
4 need for writing popular books on Indian philosophy that would 

Sja gather only the essential principles without any extraneous matter. 
| How the Indian philosophers came to make a mess of their philoso- 

phieal ideas can be easily understood. „For reasons given above, 
it was not possible for them to throw aside ‘Sruti’; so the panacea 
of ‘Samanvaya’ or the harmonising of the conflicting Sruti texts 
came to be the most important goal to be placed by a philosopher 
before himself. The philosophical Sruti texts were handed down 
by tradition, without any human being coming forward to claim 
their authorship. You could not choose at random which texts are 
trustworthy or not, all these texts must be regarded as trustworthy 
and only then people would believe in them. Hence philosophic 
writers used all their ingenuity to prove that there was no conflict 
' among Sruti passages, which on the face of them are as contradic- 
tory as they could possibly be. Some thinkers aecepted only those 
texts as authoritative which favoured their views and rejected 

j others. But this method could not possibly meet with general 

Je approval. Sankaracarya easily can claim the greatest success in 

i this game of ‘Samanvaya.’ By accepting the ‘Paramarthiki | 

ale Avastha’ and the ‘Vyavahariki Avastha’ Sankara is able to do full - 

justice to both Saguna and Nirguna passages found in the अति 


d: texts. The Saguna passage must have been there before the 
Nirguna passages and the Apacchedanyaya tells us that what 
comes later is more authoritative. Ramanuja regards the Saguna 
passages as authoritative and boldly explains Nirguna as meaning 
without ‘Heyagunas’ only. To Ramanuja the whole world is but p 
‘Prakara’ of Brahman. In this way justice is intended to be done - 
to the various passages, for you can not ignore any passage whatso- 
ever in the Sruti. If the Indian philosophers had not undertake 
this voluntary additional burden upon themselves, it would hav 
been better for the proper understanding of the philosophie though: 
as it is understood in the West, but we would have been deprive 
of the practieal illustration of the different Mimamsa rules of int 
pretation. All this may not be philosophy proper in the accep 
Sense of the term, but it certainly is intellectual exercise of a ver 
high order. It is interesting to note that the oneness of the Highe 
Reality (एकं सदू विप्रा बहुधा daka) has not been seriously chal 
even by the dualists (the materialists need not be taken into a 
In this connection). ^ Even the Vaisesikas who regard the A 
25 a mere Dravya are prepared to admit that Number 1 is t 
true number (or Samkhya), the other numbers being mere 
Ksabuddhijanya' Which is precisely the position an Adva 
take in the description of the Samsara. The tendency to d 

oksa as Salokata, Sarupata, Sayujyata, etc., in res 
ग can also be traced to the same idea of not devi 

E katva of the Highest preached in the Vedanta. | 

tee qasyakaras thus came to be, to find a solution 

TM he + Anekatva! came out from the ‘Eka’. Different 

oan Put forth with great vigour, such as the denia 

bns by Gaudapada, the Avaccheda of Vacas 
~ ada, the Drstisrstivada, the Kalpanavada ( 
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A form by the Yogavasistha), the Jaganmithyavada as a = | 
त a of Avidya and Maya and so on. a these deserve 
to be studied and scrutinized more thoroughly. he Avaccheda of 
Vacaspatimisra has got to be studied afresh, as some of the current 
views about his doctrine are now found to be not quite accurate, 
Similarly, it cannot be too often emphasised that according to San. 
karaearya, the world is not ‘Mithya’ or false but it is ‘ “सत्यानृते 
मिथुनी कृत्यः which is an entirely different proposition. 


N 


t would be, therefore, more correct to say that the Srutisara- 
os did not come in the way of original thinking and the fact that 
the different Darsanas or systems of philosophy could flourish side 
by side, speaks volumes in favour of the catholicity of Hindu reli- 
gion. Even a rank materialist can claim to be a member of the 
d Hindu society. This is a fact which is often glossed over by crities 

who want to emphasise the differences between the various sects. 
s: In India, philosophy and religion are so much mixed together that 
i5 the philosophers could not but hold fast to some infallible testimony, 
m if not to satisfy themselves, at least to show that they did not want 
g to stray outside the fold of Hinduism. 


We have so far tried to show that the course of Hindu philo- 
sophy has run in a normal manner, except that the Highest philo- 
sophic principles came to be evolved far too early and it took seve- 
ral centuries before they were properly digested and clarified, that 
the Indian philosophers do show considerable originality of thought 
in spite of their ultimate dependence upon scriptural authority, that 
the development of philosophic thought generally took the course of 
modifying the extreme monism of Advaita and bringing philosophy 
from heaven to earth, so as to be within the reach of the common 
man. In some cases, the philosophical thought came to þe replaced 
by base superstitious practices which ordinary persons love to 
follow, but this has happened practically in all countries and there 
1s no reason for singling out India in particular for blame. 


if 

Pure advaita or extreme monism may be cited as the main 
contribution of India to the philosophic thought of the world. 
Likewise, the description of the dream-state and the mystic Yogic 
communion with the Highest in the Samadhi stage are also pecu- 
liarly Indian concepts. These are not still properly scrutinized 
scientifically in the light of modern advances in psychology. The 
Vedic texts „begin with Om and end with formula Om Santih, 
Santih, Santih, that is, in the opinion of the ancient seers in 
Bharata, the goal that should be put before one was that there 


should be peace and tranquilit 
the ideal aimed at. The end तग 


eyes of those who hold the desti 
matter of great satisfaction that other 


pect would in course - 
Indian philosophy can play 2 
smooth for such a progres 
onvineing a person about the 


a 
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m than the acceptance of the Advaita philosophical tenets 
of ‘One Brahman or Atman without a second’. As the Upanisadic É 
passage pertinently declares: —When one is convinced of the one- हट 
ness of the Atman, how can there be any duality which is a neces- ' - 
sary condition for seeing, hearing etc. another thing? But who 
can see the seer, or know the knower? and so forth. The most 
convincing reason why you should love your neighbour is that the 
Atman of both is the same, and as the Atman is the dearest thing 
for oneself, it follows that the neighbour also should be your 
dearest object. This may sound all right, but, it might be asked, 
what is the practieal utility of this all and how do you account 
for the diversity of creeds and sects in the face of the Advaita 
doctrine being apparently accepted by all? The answer to these 
important queries may be given as under: —As Gaudapada puts it, 
the Advaita doctrine has no reason to quarrel with any other 
doctrine (Gauda Karika III. 17-18). The Advaita believes that 
only Atman or Brahman is the Reality, every thing else does not 
exist in reality and is ‘Arta’. If people can desire satisfaction by — 
enunciating different theories about what exists not, the Advaita 
sees no reason to interfere with their discretion. If somebody 
chooses to give us a history of the Vandhyaputra where he was born _ 
and educated, where he was married and so forth, we might feel | 
amazed and might even admire his imaginative powers, but there 
can hardly be any philosophical truth in it. Some of you perhaps | 
have read the description of the three cities, two of which were 
deserted and no one lived in the third, and so on. A story of three 
unborn sons in the Yogavasistha illustrates this point very clearly. 
(cf. Yoga-Vasistha Utpatti III. 101.32). 


T e. Ed 


It is amazing to find how intimately the Advaita doctrine has | 
pervaded the mentality and outlook of the common man all over 
1: India. The followers of the Bhagavata school, who believe in the 
2 nine—fold Bhakti for securing Moksa and are frankly dualists, fi 
; in their sacred text, the Bhagavata, nothing but the Adv 

doctrines expressed in beautiful phraseology. The Saints of M 
rastra, Tukarama and others (17th and 18th centuries) who foun 
the cult of the Varakaris who visit the shrine of Vithob: 
Pandharpur every year have preached in their Aphangas th 
vaita doctrines in all their beraings: That God is all- perv 
that He can be secured only by pure devotion, that He does not 
the out-ward forms of worship, that God is one ete. (cf. the 
. 71880 Eko Devah Sarvabhutesu Gudhah) A well-known Ma; 
Poet Vaman speaks of Tukarama in wonderment as under: 


जयाची वदे पूर्ण वेदान्त वाणी | 
म्हणावें कसे हो तयालागिं वाणी ॥ 


talk How can I speak of Tukarama as a Vaisya wh 
आफ Dothing but Advaita Vedanta im its fulness.’ 
ti” of creed or the insistance on Bhakti has no 
: a Advaita from its high pedestal. The need 

ane have already stated, is to popularise E 
* LOSophy in easily understandable lan 


et’ B 
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the foreigner to appraise its proper value. Dr. Radhakrishnan has | 
done this job admirably for the intellectuals of foreign countries ; | 
either he or some one else, ought to come forward to do this for Id 
the sake of the ordinary reader. | 


The concepts enshrined in the following well-known expressions: | 
~ SN SS वि = 

अमृतत्वस्य तु नाशास्ति वित्तेन, विज्ञातारमरे केन विजानीयात्‌ , नायमात्मा 
बलहीनेन रुभ्यः, ऐतदात्यमिर्द सवम्‌, 

cannot be easily forgotten and they contain, the quintessence of 
Indian philosophy which is justly proud of having enriched the total 
philosophic thought. 

In Bengal Caitanya founded a powerful school of Bhakti; the 
Tamilians have an unbroken tradition of more than 2000 years, 
but all these are surely permeated with Advaita thought. So also 
the Kannadigas had this cult of Bhakti properly looked after. 
Whether we regard Schopenhauer’s description of Indian philosophy, 
“The Upanisads have been a solace in my life, they would be my 
Solace after death,” as an exaggeration or not, there is no doubt 
that a proper study and evaluation of Indian philosophy would be 
both an intellectual treat and a means for insight into the eternal 
verities. Indian philosophy has now-a-days secured an honoured 
place in the curriculum of studies at our colleges and Universities 
and it is confidently hoped that our University people would play. 
an important part in interpreting and popularising this glorious 
Important heritage, viz. Indian philosophie thought. 
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TECHNICAL SCIENCE AND FINE ARTS SECTION 


| | PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Calcutta 


1 am highly indebted and grateful to the authorities of the 
All-India Oriental Conference for electing me to preside over the 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts Section of the 18th All-India 
| Oriental Conference at Annamalainagar, an honour which I deeply 
| appreciate. The All-India Oriental Conference, as you are quite 
| well aware was founded in 1919 with a few sections devoted to 
various branches of oriental learning. There was no section devoted 
| 
| 


by 
| DR C. C. Das GUPTA, M.A, P.R.S., Ph.D. (Cal), Ph.D. (Cantab), 


to Techinal Sciences ànd Fine Arts till 1928. Since then it has been 
a regular feature of this Conference. Eminent scholars and art 
historians like Prof. O. C. Ganguly, Shri Ajit Ghosh, Shri N. C. 
Mehta, Prof. S. Suhrawardy, Prof. S. Kramrisch, Khan Bahadur 
M. Sanaullah, Prof. P. C. Sen Gupta, Prof. V. S. Agrawala, Dr. Moti 
Chandra and Dr. H. Goetz were presidents of this section before 
me. They are all very eminent men of letters known throughout 
the length and breadth of this country for their erudition. Tam 
fully conscious of my short-comings in comparison with them; but 
Still I can not refuse the honour, trust and responsibility which have 
been bestowed upon me by the authorities of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. I shall try my best to make my presidential address 
interesting; and if there are mistakes and omissions, I hope you will 
kindly excuse me. 


At the beginning I express the feelings of grief which we 
experience at the passing away of Mr. Percy Brown, one of the most 
famous art-historians who have devoted their attention to Indian 
art. The late Mr. Brown was an artist and joined the Government 
School of Art at Caleutta as its Principal. After retirement from 
| this post he joined the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta as its 
| Curator and Secretary which post he held till a late period. Through- 

out his whole official career he flourished not only as a painter of 
repute but also an art-historian of rare distinction and merit. His 
| Work on “Indian Painting” gives in a brief compass a lucid, learned 
and attractive account of Indian painting from the earliest times 


tecture in 2 volumes, which gives us a scholarly account of the 
origin and d 
from the 

also 


to the modern age. His master-piece, however, is Indian Archi- | 
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between 1958 and 1955. Dr. Benjamin Rowlad has produced an | 
excellently got up, profusely illustrated book on ancient Indian | 
Fine Arts in the year 1953 entitled “Art and Architecture of India,” | 
This belongs to a series devoted to me, study of fine arts of the | 
world and edited by Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University | 
of Cambridge. This book, though lacking a good bibliography, is | 
attractive and characterised by a freshness in its VC anci- | 
ent Indian Fine Arts. In another work entitled “Art in ast and 
West” he has provided an interesting guide to aesthetics. A few | 
specimens of Eastern and Western Arts which are set side by side 
are illuminating. Usually the book provokes to violent disagree- | 
ment which may be a service. Dr. S. Kramrisch, an indefatiga- | 
able worker in the field of ancient Indian Fine Arts, has written | 
two important works entitled “Dravida and Kerala in the art of 
Tranvancore” and “The Art of India through the ages." The first | 
book is a small treatise on the art of Travancore; and the second 
contins magnificent photographs of ancient Indian art. The textual 
portion of this work is in the form of a note which is quite 
original. Mr. W. G. Archer, Keeper of the India Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
London has produced in 1958 three important books, viz., 
"Bazaar painfings of Calcutta. The style of Kalighat", *Garhwal 
Painting" and “Kangra Painting". The first treatise deals with 
the eighteenth century paintings of Calcutta about which much in 
the form of articles has already been written and a book was a long- 
felt desideratum. The last two works contain interesting but 
short accounts of the Garhwal and Kangra schools of painting, highly 
interesting photographs and descriptive notes about them. 
Messrs. Pierre Rambach and Viyold de Golish has produced a book 
entitled “The golden age of Indian Art, 5th to 13th century." In 
| this admirable work special emphasis has been given on the art of 
an age which is generally neglected. The authors have claimed that 
Chalukyan art, hitherto regarded as a provincial school, can vie in 
the number and perfection of its master-pieces with Graceo-Roman . 
antiquity or mediaeval Christian art. This work is important for 
it begins with the period where many histories of Indian art stop. 
It gives a large number of excellent photos of Chalukyan art which 
constitute an excellent link between the imperial Gupta and the 
mediaeval Orissa schools. Dr. Ghulam Yazdani, a distinguished 
art-historian, has produced the last volume on Ajanta entitled 
“Ajanta : Part IV, Text; Part, IV, Portfolio of Plates”. This 
volume is perhaps the finest of the lot. It is entirely concerned 
with Cave XVII. Many of these paintings are unfortunately much 
damaged. Dr. Yazdani has provided the careful charts to obtain 
an idea of location, proportion and scale. It is generally accepted 
| that the paintings of Cave XVII belong to the end of the 5th cen- 
i tury, and constitute the apex of the Vakataka-Gupta style. Dr. 
à UNE produced a book for which art-lovers and scholars will 
be grateful. 


3 In a presidential address devoted to Indian Fine Arts it would 
ह not be out of point to speak some thing about the present position 
of the study of Indian fine arts in modern India. The study of art 
i was cultivated in our country in ancient and mediaeval times. There. 


è 
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are many art remains and literary records to prove that art was 
most devotedly studied and practised in. ancient India. The 
Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana, for example, mentions the drawing 
panel, paints and brushes as parts of the ordinary furniture of a 
ventleman's chamber. As in ancient India, there was a devoted 
attachment to all fine arts in mediaeval India. The Hindus went on 
developing their own objects of art, the Muhamadans also developed 
and enriched their own objects of art in architecture and painting. 
In course of time there grew up a school of fine arts in which the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu traditions were blended. In the 
modern period with the advent of the British people there was a 
tremendous clash of Indian and Western ideals and the influence 
of the British advent into India was also felt in the case of Indian 
fine arts. In this critical age of Indian fine arts no impetus was 
given to the study and practice of Indian fine arts, and Havell, the 
great lover and connoisseur of Indian Fine Arts, made a vehement 
protest against the incongruous attitude of the Britishers towards 
the supremely beautiful specimens of Indian fine arts and also the 
far more deplorable attitude of the Indians themselves towards the 
artistic legacy of their own motherland. In this age no impetus 
was given to the study and practice of Indian architecture, sculpture 
and painting; and every new piece of art—whether architecture or 
sculpture or painting—-which was created was directly imitated from 
some European model. Fortunately for India there was a reaction 
against this attitude in the early part of this century and the 
celebrated painter, the late Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, founded 
the ueo-Indian school of painting in Calcutta and thereby indirectly 
brought about the renaissance of Indian art. Though Tagore and 
his followers were successful in creating a genuine interest in Indian 
artistic heritage in the minds of educated Indians by establishing 
a number of art-schools in India, yet art is still one of the neglected 
branches of study in our country. : 


It may pertinently be asked why art should be studied. In 
answer to this question it should be stated that there are various 
reasons for which art should find a place in the educational syllabi 
of our country. First, art should be studied for the development 
Of aesthetic quality. Every man must develop his aesthetic sense 
n order to extract beauty from nature and also to make his life 
beautiful and there is no agent more dynamic than fine arts in 
developing the aesthetic faculty. Secondly, art should be studied 
ae the proper understanding of human culture. When we study 
ihe dynasty of a country, we learn only its political history. It is 
rom the study of art of a country that we understand the culture 
0 हो nation. Lastly, art should be studied for economic reasons. 

Piece of painting which is appreciated for its aesthetic values also 
tings money to the artist concerned. > - 


. 


E ane mext queston is how art should be studied. It may be 
de led in different ways. Schools for painting, sculpture, archi- 
aay 9. Industrial and commercial arts should be establishedd in a 
a E number. India has practically a very low number of art- 
EUM Jn comparison with the other civilised countries of the world. 

es these institutions, schools for music (vöcal and instru- 
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mental) dancing and dramaturgy should be established in greater 
numbers in India. 


Art is important and interesting and it should be made a 
separate subject for study in the matriculation, under-graduate and. 
post-graduate classes of all Indian universities. 


es 


Here in this connection it would be relevant to indicate the 
steps by which it will be possible to create a genuine interest in the 
receptive mind of college-students so far as art is concerned. They 
are as follow: — 


(a) The study of the history of art will be dry if students 
are not taken to museums and art-galleries where the Specimens 
about which they read in the text-books are preserved. If they are 
taken to museums and art-galleries and if the specimens which are | 
kept there are explained to them, then they will find a real joy in | 
the study of the history of art. 


(b) In order to ereate a genuine interest in the mind of 
college students in contemporary art the authorities of every college 
should take their students to the exhibition of contemporary art 
which are held from time to time in principal cities of India. 


(c) The authorites of every college should take their stu- 
dents every year to some place of archaeological interest. In 
this connection it may be said that archaeological sites are of two 
types, viz., (a) which are excavated and (b) which are unexcavated. 
It is possible that some students of the college might be aware of 
an archaeological site in the vicinity which is unexcavated. The 


| authorities of the college should take the students to this site and 
/ inspect it. 
P. (d) A small museum should be established in every college 


and every student should be encouraged to collect art-specimens 
which are found in abundance in all parts of India. In this manner 
the students will develop great interest in the study of art. 


.. I shall now take up another problem for discussion and con- 
sideration, viz., the position of minor Indian arts in the domain of 
Indian fine arts. On account of the archaeological exploration and , 
| excavation going on in India for almost one century we have found 
| a large number of archaeological sites belonging to different periods 
ह of ancient Indian history; and special care has been taken to study 
A . the antiquities which have been found there. In this study more 
Stress has been given to the major antiquities such as epigraphy, 
architecture, sculpture and painting; and minor antiquities have 
been more or less neglected. 


. There are certain antiquarian objects which are found in all 
ancient sites and which are either small in size or have not been 
considered in the Same way as other antiquities. Though they are 
known as minor antiquities, yet they are not of minor importance: 
There has been considerable change in the outlook of the archaeolo- 
gists from the time of Schliemann to the present day. During the 
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time of Schliemann emphasis was given mainly on the exposition 
of the extant buildings and on the discovery of big sculptures and 
insciptions. The work of the archaeologists was, as it were, to 
show to the world the hidden treasures; but now the view-point 
of the archaeologists is very much different. The conception of the 
archaeologist is at present more humane, realistic and natural. The 
archaeologists at present study the antiquarian sites as well as the 
antiquities from the point of throwing light on the daily life led by 
the people at that time. It is, therefore, a far more detailed stuudy 
which the archaeologists aimed at and for this reason observation 
in every stage of a dig as well as the minute study of any type of 
antiquity are of absolute necessity. If one argues in this way, there 
cannot be any gainsaying that the study of minor arts is of utmost 
importance. 


The minor Indian arts are mainly terracotta, seal and jewellery. 
It is a matter of general knowledge that in almost every archaeo- 
1021081 site some sculptural objects made in clay are found. There- 
fore their study with all different phases is of utmost importance; 
yet they are not studied in the manner in which it is desired. They 
are important for the following reasons. First, they are found 
in almost all archaeological sites of India. Therefore it is quite 
easy to find them and jt becomes imperative to study them. Second- 
ly, they are found in India from the earliest times to the end of 
the Hindu period. Therefore we can know the various stages through 
which this particular art-object has passed. Thirdly, as the ear- 
liest specimens are also incidentally the earliest art-objects in India, 
they add to our knowledge about the beginnings of Indian sculpture. 
Lastly, they also supply us with valuable knowledge regarding the 
religious history of India in the earliest age which we can not get 
from any other source. 


There is also another important kind of minor art which should 
also receive our attention. These are the seals. It is a matter of 
great regret that they have not yet been properly studied. They 
have been found in a large number of archaeological sites through- 
out India. They are important for the historical, religious and 
Administrative histories of India. First, they are invaluable for the 
study of the origin and evolution of ancient Indian script. In this 
connection mention may be made of the very important groups of . 
Seals and sealings of the Indus Valley age found at a number of 
Sites such as Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Chanhu-daro in Sind and 
he Punjab. On these objects we have generally found an inscrip- 
tion which has not yet been properly deciphered. As they are still 
Undeciphered, we know so little about the significance of this civilisa- 
lon. Secondly, they are very important for the historical literature 
of India. We have got a number of seals from which we can frame 
Some very important historical conclusions. In this connection 
Particular mention may be made of the Bhitari seal of Purugupta 
Tom which we know a good deal of the Gupta chronology. Thirdly 
SY are an important source for the religious history of India. It 
el -known that on both sides of the seals the representation of 
panthe gods and goddesses belonging mainly to chief Indian 

eons as well as of the earliest phase is found. In this con- 
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nection very important materials may be cited. One very important 
example has been found at Mohenjo-daro. In it we find the re- 
presentation of a male figure which has rightly been considered as 
the proto-type of Siva. So naturally they give us a very important 


, material for the early history of Saivisim. These examples may 


easily be multiplied. This clearly shows the importance of seals and 
sealing from the point of view of the religious history of India. 
We have found a large number of names on the seals which are 


'those of the high officials holding various kinds of appointment. 


We come to another kind of minor antiquity. These are the 
remnants of jewellery. They are also found in a large number of 
sites in India A proper study of them may lead us to know many 
things. First, a proper study of the extant jewellery remains may 
lead us to know about the different types and varieties of the orna- 
ments in vogue during the ancient period. Secondly, they will also 
let us know about the development of culture in a certain period 
of history. 


They are various fields in which research may be done for the 
advancement of learning. In fact, the fields are so many that it 
will require more scholars to do those works than what we have 
at present. Here I may be permitted to indicate some subjects 
whieh may be pursued by enthusiastic scholars. In the field of 
ancient Indian seulpture research may be profitably done on the 
following subjects, viz., Post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya sculpture, 
Mathura school of sculpture, Sarnath school of sculpture, ancient 
Indian seals, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata as depicted in 
Indian sculpture. In the domain of ancient Indian architecture pro- 
fitable reasearch may be done on the origin and development of 
Indian columns, and Indian architecture as depicted in ancient 
Indian relief-sculpture. In the sphere of ancient Indian painting 
an exhaustive treatise on ancient Indian painting from the earleist 
times to the end of the Hindu period is a long-felt desideratum. 


It is not possible to do important and useful research unless 
a full knowledge of the subject concerned is known. Therefore for 
the proper prosecution of research a complete bibliographical 
Journal is absolutely necessary. Since 1926 the Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology published by the Kern Institute of Leyden 
in Holland has given a complete list of books and articles, accompani- 
ed by their summaries, on ancient Indian fine arts; but since the 
publication of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the period extending from 1940 to 1947 there has been no further 
issue of this journal. Its publication is greatly needed for a number 
of reasons. First, it will make scholars and authors up-to-date. 
Secondly, it is also required for helping the authors in furnishing 
a complete bibliography at the end of every book. Thirdly, it 15 
also needed for the satisfaction of all authors because they will be 
glad to see the name of their articles published and also a summary 
of them. If the Kern Institute cannot continue this work, it may 
conveniently be done by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
with the intellectual help of scholars from all parts of India an 
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financed by Central and State governments. 1 hope that this sug- 
gestion of mine will receive due attention. 


For the publication of important research articles on Indian 
fine arts the publication of a few journals devoted exclusively to 
this subject is absolutely necessary. "There is practically one such 
journal which is published at Bombay, viz, Marg; but this one 
journal is not sufficient to take up the publication of all articles 
written in India. It is a matter of great regret that an excellent 
journal like the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art is not 
functioning now. Steps should be taken to revive it. Besides these 
two journals it is necessary to publish a few more on Fine Arts. 
A journal on the model of the magnificent art-journal of Europe, 
Artibus Asiae, may be published in India with a chief editor and 
an editorial committee consisting of experts on Indian fine arts in 
the country. I believe that this suggestion of mine will draw the 
attention of scholars. 
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THE TAMIL SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 


SRI T. P. MINAKSHISUNDARAM, M.A., B.L., M.O.L., 
Chief Professor of Tamil, Presidency College, Madras 


Inspired by your presence, my mind goes back to those ancient 
days of the rishis of whom the Puranas sing, when Chidambaram 
was, according to them, the heart of the Universe wherein dances 
the Lord. Today, Chidambaram as Annamalainagar is the centre 
of Tamilnad because of this University founded for the study, deve- 
lopment and popularisation of all that is best in the Tamil country. 
Our merchants of ancient time carried our culture to the distant 
countries of the world and were responsible for many religious and 
cultural institutions. True to this tradition, the Merchant Prince, 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Tamil Nad founded this cultural 
centre, the Annamalai University whose traditions are kept alive by 
his son Rajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar and the present Vice-Chancellor 
Sri. T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai. That unique Tamilian spirit of 
loving hospitality is the very atmosphere of this University, an at- 
mosphere whose presence you must all have felt and enjoyed. 


I am glad that a Tamil section has been organised this year 
and I must express the gratitude of all the Tamilians, however 
unworthy I may be as their mouthpiece. It was your love for Tamil, 
more than my individual merit that was responsible for choosing 
me to occupy the privileged position of a President of this section, 
and this brings to my mind the sad thought that most of the stars 
of the first magnitude on the horizon of Tamil studies had set. May 
We pay our humble homage in loving remembrance to those departed 
souls;—Dr. Swaminatha Iyer, R. Raghava Aiyangar, Kanakasabai 
Pillai, Swami Vipulananda, Vellakkal Subramaniya Mudaliar, 
K. ae Pillai, Marai Malai Atikal, Pandithamani Katiresa 
Chettiar, T. -  Chidambaranatha Mudaliar, and Kavimani 
Desikavinayakm Pillai, with all of whom I had the good fortune to 
come into intimate contact as a lover of Tamil. This thought makes 
us realise our responsibility, in keeping up their torch of learning 
ever burning bright, till we hand it over to the next generation in 


this great race between ever fleeting time and tardy human 
achievement. 


May I in all humility suggest that this Tamil Section may be a 


eet feature of the subsequent sessions of our Oriental Con- 
ference? gull has two aspects, one as a Modern Language and 
the other as a Classical language. Our revered and beloved Minister 
for Education at the centre, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, inaugurat- 
mg the Conference of Letters on 15-3-1951 which met for the 


neglected or forgotten. “The fourteen lan ; h 

ETE gy MCI guages recognised by the 
constitution", he then said, "include Sanskrit D Tamil. Sanskrit 
is of course in a class by itself and is rightly recognised as one of 
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the most developed of classical languages. Tamil also has a rich 
and ancient literature and its poetry has deservedly to be translated 
into foreign languages. We must, however, remember that Tamil is 
really a classical language and most of the achievements of 'Tamil, 
which entitle it to recognition, belong to a past age.” My appeal is l 
only to give effect to this recognition and if this Oriental Conference 
of Scholars is not going to give this recognition, who else would? 


This is not to minimise the importance of Tamil as a modern 
language--its present vitality and its future possiblity. A language 
with journals older than the present century, and with circulation 
reaching very often a hundred thousand, a language which has 
produced the modern miracle in the East of an Encyclopaedia of 
modern knowledge in Tamil, a language which had given birth to, 
Bharati, the poet of the national awakening, Kavimani, the poet 
of the child and the common man, Thiru, V.K. the great orator 
and the father of Modern Prose, T.K.C., the creator of literary ap- 
preciation, Kalki, the humourist and the historical novelist, Sir 
R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar, the great exponent of political and 
administrative thoughts in Tamil, not to speak of his literary and 
Scientific expositions, Putumai-p-pittan, the short story’ writer, and 
E. T. Rajeswari, the exponent of popular science can justify its 
claim as one of the best languages of the Fast, especially when it is 
seen that I have restricted my attention to only those who are, 
unfortunately for us, not with us anymore, and that the race of 
writers is multiplying in number and power, fame and prestige. 
These cannot escape the notice of the world. 


But in an Oriental Conference, it is the aspect of our classical 
learning that has to be kept alive. First is therefore the task of 
rescuing the ancient classics. Damodaram Pillai and Swaminatha 
Iyer can never be forgotten for their bequeathal to posterity of 
their valuable editions of Tolkappiyam and Sangam and other works. 
The three Universities of the South, the Madras, the Annamalai . 
and the Travancore, the two great public libraries, the Madras 
Oriental and the Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal, and the great religious 
mutts of Tamil land, the Dharmapuram, Tiruppanandal and Thiru- 
Vavaduturai, are all now issuing editions of old Tamil works. The 
old manuscripts used by Dr. Swaminatha Iyer and others are fortu- 
nately still available. It is very unfortunate that provision had not 

een made for taking mechanical copies, which alone will avoid tha 
Personal equation in copying and will make copies available to the 
Students of colleges and other scholars without much cost, copies 
Which can be read conveniently in a magnified form, with the help 
9f illuminated readers. The last word is yet to be said about the 
editors of the old texts. "The scientific method of editing the old 
Manuscripts evolved by the editors of the West and the East has to _ 
€ followed: ang for an understanding of this method and practice, ! 
he Mechanical copies must become available to all the students. D. 
erhaps the reading and editing of old texts from manuscripts, 
along with the study of Paleography for reading and editing the 


amil Honours ‘course. “A well-framed syllabus providing for 
Practica] Work will help the students to bring out scientifically pre- 
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` itions of the old texts, commentaries and inscriptions. 
is i manuscripts in Tamil of probably the 12th century in 
Tibet. In the libraries of the West, there are various commentaries 
on Tolkappiyam and other grammatical works in Lom Tom un- 
fortunately have not till now been taken for Ma by the 
manuscript libraries that have a scheme of publication. here is 
also enough of lexicon matter which if published will help the pre- 
paration of a historical dictionary. 

The Tamil lexicon prepared by the Madras University is an 
important land mark and it was not, and could not have been, drawn 
on historical principles. It had not even attempted to arrange the 
meanings listed therein, roughly at least, according to the relative 
age of the various works, from which it quotes. The Government 
of India is sponsoring the preparation and publication of a Sans- 
krit dictionary on historieal principles, and this has been made pos- 
sible by the various dictionaries including the Comparative Dic- 
tionary of the Indo-European which have been published from time 
to time. A historical dictionary of Tamil language is equally neces- 
sary. It is learnt that Prof. Burrows of England and Prof. Emenau 
of America are going to work on an etymological dictionary of the 
Dravidian Languages. The study of the unrecorded Dravidian 
languages—the so-called uncultured dialects-is very important from 
this point of view. Prof. Burrows study of the Parji language and 
Prof. Emenau's study of the Kota text and the Kolami language are 
master-pleces in this line. In his work on the Kolami, Prof. 
Emenau has given us an idea of the projected etymological dictionary 
of the Dravidian languages. It is very unfortunate that whilst foreig- 
ners are evineing such great interest in these languages and master- 
ing them, the native-born speakers of Dravidian Languages do not 
make a serious study of its sister languages with the inevitable 
result, that the study of the Comparative Dravidian remains 
stagnant where Dr. Caldwell left it nearly a century back, except 
ipt few ens here and there, inside and outside India. The 
southern Universities along with the University of Ceylon and the 
University of Malaya can easily co-operate in this project of om 
parative study. Speaking from the point of ios of aT mili ; 
except in the commercial circles, linguists are not v e: The 
cheap but highly strained emotional controversy ab E tne i tic 
» em in the South, seems to cloud the desde and Kind RN 

wa à AAO $ z 
on unwarranted prejudice against the study of other 

The unwritten lang : 
Standing of the SOS eM y f D» to be studied for an under. 
before this session he Coni or Tamil. In a paper to be read 
ing to explain forms ue dm of the Tamil Verbs, attempt- 
gests that the root here CE Samar the contributor sug- 
which became cel Gs due to tea been originally cen Qesr 
a Dr which is amply proved ग e n of the endine a 
an er becomin, 3 : : T becoming el «ar, 
g al (5३०) and in (Qer) becoming il je थर. this 


T . 

ARE the iol use the forms like Cm d 
ET study o e Kolami PI f 
this nasal ending; ds eee proves the existence o 


root there is even’ today, | 
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. Ger. Once again this contributor, explaining the infinitive in 
Tamil finds some forms like nirka 4s and  nirpa @ou | 
which cannot be explained away as a combination of the root and 
the suffix “a”, if one were to take the root as nil # according 
to the established Tamil usage. The contributor refers to the 
Malayalam usage, where nilkku @0é@ is taken as the root. The 
unwritten dialects throw a flood of light. In the Parji language 
nilp is the root and in its northern dialect this takes the form milk 
thus completely explaining the two forms nirka and nirpa as forms 
existing in two different dialects. ,Dr. Caldwell traces the original 
meaning of suffixes like the negative il, al etc. on the assumption, 
that the forms in Tamil are the original or primitive forms. Are 
they the real primeval forms?— that is the question. In the un- 
written languages, we find the negative particle il @% as kil and 
cil in Kolami and Sid in Kui. At a particular period in the history 
of Tamil Language, the initial ‘e’ was lost, which gives therefore 
2 the Tamil form il for kil and cil. This explains the futility of build- 
Js ing any theory on the forms found in the cultured languages alone, 
in the absence of a detailed and comparative study of the unwritten 
languages and dialects. 


The history of Tamil language can be written only with the 
help of such studies. An index of words and their various forms | 
must be prepared as found in the classies and inscriptions. A com- 
parative study of the dated documents may throw light on the forms 
found in undated documents. The Government of India has sanc- 
tioned research scholarships for a study of the Tamil Inscriptions | 
upto the beginning of the reign of Kulothunga and for a study of 
ie the index of Tolkappiyam. The study of the history of the language 
jh £c from the very beginning, through a series of specialised studies of 
t ed the different periods has been attempted, in the study of the Tamil 
is Inscriptions of seventh and eighth centuries and of the early Kanarese - 
and Malayalam Inscriptions by the students of London School oid 
Asian and African studies and the Deccan College of Poona; ant 
these may be continued by the Tamil students for the subsequent 
centuries. The study of Tolkappiyam fortunately reveals 
existence of the grammatical study in Tamil prior to Tolkappiy: 
thanks to his systematic mention of all those rules of grammar an 
technical terms of the ancient times specifically as belonging t as 
age anterior to him. One of the papers submitted to this se ion 
Slves us a bird's eye view of the pre-Tolkappiyam study of words. 
It is the detailed study of the words in ancient texts and inscriptions | 
that will throw a flood of light on the development of Tami 
the absence of these, all attempts at fixing the age of the texts merel 
9n the assumption of certain forms of words may not amount t 
anything more than a biassed-guess. The tendency in T i 
e final nasal m to be denasalised into 1 as pointed 8 
older than Tolkappiyam. If that were so, how is one to expl 
denasalisation of a final n used by Tolkappivar himself? W 
pace again a period, subsequent to the Sangam age, 
endency cropped up afresh? Or it may be that the dens 
ae restricted to ce an dialects which later on spread ini 1 
pier dialects. Nirpa and Nirka have been shown la 
“c variations. If this was so, it is necessary to study the | 
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if possible of the age of the Sangam and other works. Perhaps this 
line of study alone will explain the coming into use, all of a sudden, 
of forms having the present tense sign kir and kinru. In the. 
absence of the reliable explanation of trends and changes, any 
attempt at fixing the age of the undated documents cannot be 
considered scientific. In a consideration of these varied forms, the 
question of the infiuence of the copyists cannot be altogether neg- 
lected. For the purpose of convenient reading a recent edition of 
. Narrinai, a Sangam classic, has separated the words; but in so doing 
has given us the ending of many words in 1, where one should have 
an ending in n. If modern scholarship is capable of this wonder, 
what may be expected from the copyists of middle ages, who 


i might not have been scholars themselves. 

The pronunciation problem of ancient and medieval Tamil 
remains still unsolved. Modern Tamil differentiates, in its pro- 
* nunciation, between the voiceless and voiced stops, though this can- 
E. not be suspected from its writings. Is this a new innovation in 


the language? If so when did it start? These are the problems 
which face us. The writings can never give us any clue. The trans- 
literation of Tamil words in foreign languages, which differentiate 
in their writings the voiced and voiceless stops, may help us in 
this line of studies. One of the papers submitted to this section 
studies these problems with the help of the inscriptions of the 
` Pallava and Chola perid, where Tamil words are found transliterated 
in Sanskrit verses. The contributor points out that in that period 
of her study, the law of convertibility of surds and sonanis, was 
not in force and the letters were pronounced as they were written. 


One has to study in this way, period after period, for arriving at a 
general conclusion. : 


_ The present time seems to be auspicious. The Government of 
India are planning a linguistic survey and the Tamilians must now 
prepare themselves for a study, not only of the cultured languages 
but also of the unrecorded dialects, of which there are many in 
our own midst and amongst the aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri 
ae other mountains. The Linguistic School run by the Deccan 
co lege, FST thanks to Dr. Katre, getting the support of the 

ockefeller foundation for running the project in its initial stages, 


ing Tamil have not taken asm 
is likely that Summer 


f Tamil may get 
The Annamalai 


Y 


except very slowly, in any language and studies how much of these 
common words are found still in current use, after a period of time 
in the same language or in the ह but connected dialects branch- 
ing off from that language. he percentage of survival seems to 
offer a clue for our fixing the starting point. This theory may be 
verified with reference to Sangam works and the works of subse- 
quent periods; and, if correct, may help us to fix the respective ages 
| of the various works, on the basis of the statistical formula worked 
out in detail. This may also help us to fix roughly the time, when 
the various Dravidian languages separated from each other or from 
the proto-Dravidian. 
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| In the preparation of the history of the Tamil language, the 
| Inseriptions whose dates have been fixed will be of great help. It 
is therefore very unfortunate that even the inscriptions so far copied 
| by the Government department had not been made available in 
print. The centralisation of the Epigraphical Department gives no 
scope for the erstwhile healthy rivalry among the States in collecting 
and printing the epigraphical records. It is for sericus considera- 
tion whether the linguistic States may not take-over the copying 
and publication of the Inscriptions in their respective languages and 
within their jurisdiction. 


The history of Tamil country is connected with the study of the 
Inscriptions and the literary evidence. "This important and interest- 
ing study is still in its initial stage. A recent study of Kulothungam 
Pillaittamil brings to light the fact that the reign of Vikramachola 
was not such a peaceful one as is often represented. The victories 
of the Chola over the southern and northern kings is often referred 
to in this work. His blood relation with his successor is another | 
problem. A study of our literature raises problems like this, which \ 
require for their solution the help of inscriptions. Therefore the 
non-publication of the available inscriptions assumes a form of dis- 
Service to the necessary pursuit of knowledge. 


5 There is also the history of Tamil literature yet to be written. 
here is no difficulty in our appreciation of our Classics without 
reference to their age. There is a paper to be read before us on 
Atticudi—or Avvaiyar's book of alphabets. There is another bring- 
mg out the greatness of Kamban. There is-a third which studies 
the religion of the author of Silappadikaram as revealed in the ear- 
liest epic of Tamilians. This shows that Tamil literature is 
| being studied from all points of view and at different levels with- 
| out any reference to the difficulties of fixing their age. Every work 
of art has an individuality of its own, but the whole literature as 
। pointed out by T. S. Elliot forms an organic whole, with reference 
to which every literary work finds in the National Mind its proper 
place and equilibrium. It is this perspective that gets blurred in 
nc absence of a history of Tamil literature. The main difficulty 
| lies in the problem of fixing the age of the various works. Many 


ui the So-called histories of Tamil literature are getting themselves 
E - In these intricacies. No attempt has been made for tracing 
€ history of literary tendencies, conventions, forms and modes and : 
the rhythm. If one starts from the beginning, in the mysterious 
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is difficulty is unavoidable. May I therefore humbly sug- | 
Bee iat B do a ee the process and start ribus studying 
the history backwards from Modern times, whose contributions are 
unfortunately very much neglected, in our modern studies and col- 
| ‘lege course. We can then trace every modern trend to the old poets 
i 


i 
E 
i 
N 


and scholars, century after century, conveniently making the clock 

of time run backwards. One's familiarity with modern literature 

will help one to see the historical development more clearly than 
; otherwise. There may be the danger of seeing things modern in 
1 things ancient everywhere; but such pitfalls beset the way of every 

research. But if one can guard against that, this is always the 

better method of studying history—-proceeding from the known te 
the unknown. This may help us to fix the relative age of historica: 
| trends and works from this point of view. This is nothing new... 
This is what a great educationist, a great headmaster of a famous 
English School, Mr. Sanderson, had suggested for a study of history 
itself. In spite of our pre-occupation with the ancient classics, the 
| course suggested will help us to keep a living contact with the lite- 
1 rature of the people and its influence on our classies all through its 
history reminding us forcibly that our country had not been non- 
p existent after the age of the classics, and that our people always 
| continued to sing and recite, to compose and enjoy poetry all through 
their existence. This seems to be the more democratic course also. 
The ancient classics, through this slow and steady process, get them- 
selves fixed in the general scheme of Tamil literature in its historical 
march. When their influence is traced this way, their greatness 
and significance leap up before our mind's eye as a divine presence 
always with us. Perhaps, in the future courses of our post-graduate 
study, we must lay the emphasis, for these reasons, on the specialisa- 
tion of these later periods of Tamil literature. 


The inter-relation of Tamil and other languages and other cul- 
tures raises very significant and surprising problems. Malayalam 
in its northern parts conducts shadow-plays where the wire-pullers 
behind the screen recite Kambaramayanam verses. Provision had 
been made in ancient times for recitation of Kambaramayanam in 
Malabar. Tulsidas who is considered to have come on a religious 
pilgrimage to Rameswaram, in the Tamil country, writes, in his 
Ramacaritmanas, of Rama and Seetha meeting and falling in love 
with each other before the Swayamvaram began—a version which 
is found only in Kamban, true to the Tamilian tradition of love—- 
a version which must have appealed to Tulsidas during his southern 
pilgrimage. . The influence of Ramanuja and the Tamil Bhakti cult 
on the religious Reformers of the North, though vaguely guessed, 
has yet T be studied in all its details. The stories of the Saiva 
Saints of amil Nad have travelled to the Telugu and Kannada 
countries not to Speak of their Sanskrit versions. Tamil works 
have peen copied in Malayalam, Telugu and other scripts and a 
detailed study of such works will explain the spread of Tamilian 
influence and the reason therefor. Another method of studying this 
influence is through the Tamil inseriptions outside the Tamil country. 


"This again raises the philosophical cont ibuti T raa 
» . B r x 

d. Saiva Siddhanta texts and commentari Da on of the d. 

ommentaries and sutras are in T 


wW” 


worn 
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with these, one cannot pretend to have a first-hand knowledge of 
these schools of thought. The importance of Tevaram in the deve- 
lopment of Temple cult is brought out in one of the papers to be 
read here, whereas another contribution emphasises the significane 
of the hymns and philosophical works in Tamil of the Chola period. 
This influence cannot be easily exaggerated. Dingnaga, the Buddhist 
philosopher, was a resident of Kanchi. The founder of Zen Bud- 
dhism was a prince of Kanchi. Ramanuja also resided there, 
born at Sriperumputur near Madras. Sankara was a native of the 
Cera country, then a part of the Tamil land. Ramanuja admittedly 
traces his thoughts to the Tamil songs of Alwars. Sankara, if 
Saundaryalahari is his work, knows the Tamil compositions of 
Gnansambanda. This line of thought will lead us to seek in the 
great works of these philosophers a Tamilian influence or at least 
a Tamilian atmosphere. This opens up a new field for research. 


In this connection, it may be advisable for opening specialised 
courses in philosophy and religion for the Tamil Vidwan and Tamil 
Post-graduate students. A systematic training may inspire them 
to pursue further research therein. As in Sanskrit, the Tamil course 
also may lead to specialisation in grammar, literature, literary cri- 
ticism, comparative and historical philology, philosophy, religion and 
history. 


The Tamilian contact with the West—with Greece and Rome- 
was a definite fact, though all the details are not yet worked out. 
The Arikkamedu excavations have been very fruitful and we have 
to make more excavations of this tvpe. More than these excava- 
tions, the surveys of marine archeology to be made like those carried 
out by Philippa Diole, may bring to light many ship-wrecks and 
articles of trade which may describe this contact in more eloquent 
terms. In his book “4,000 years under the Sea”, Diole says, “The 
Arretani Pottery found near Pondicherry, the Roman coins dug up 
on Indian soil, the Temple of Augustas at Mysore, all these things 
bear witness to the long continuance of that maritime route on 
which the Arabs had laid their hands......We find proof of this 
«laison in a people living at the further end of the great route, in 
the parts of Southern India, where they served as a link between 
the East and Far East. They were a half-way house people. Per- 
haps in pre-historic times they had watched ships coming from the 

est and had Joaded them for the return journey with what their 
own ships had brought from China and Ceylon. These Tamils, who 
berhaps preserve in their traditions, as a memory, of what life once 
was like in the Mediterranian, were Dravidian pre-Aryans. They 
ie a very old literature of no little importance. This Tamil civi- 
aon Was quite as old as possible to estimate the extent of the 
oe t owed by each to other; there is little doubt, but that the Tamils 
ould prove to be by far the bigger ereditors. One of their kings, 
NALE Pandya, had sent an embassy to Augustus. They had known 
Gon and the same time the civilisation of the West and the 
On of China—thanks to their familiarity with sea. 
Oe = Cretons the Tamils were great divers—the foremost pearl 
which E m world." After referring to their breathing technique 
ses, he plays an important part in their religious mystical practi- 
, concludes. “The junks which in the 10th, 11th and 19th 
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e ies carrying the trade between China, India and the Persian - $ | 
D 008, eae of Tamil divers, whose duty it was to inspect, Ut 
the hulls and carry out repairs by EE poles and cracks with a 
composition made of sesame and Wax". his outline has ^ be filled 
up by a detailed research. The foreign words found in Tamil pu 
the Tamil words found in foreign languages are worthy of study 
from this point of view. 


The contact with the East, which developed into a cultural em- 
pire of à Greater India, had been studied with the help of Inscrip- 
tions of the Pallava and Chola period. There are Tamil inscriptions 
in those distant places. The Bengali writers who studied the civi- 
lisation of the Eastern Archipelago emphasised the contribution of 
their own country and they claimed that the National swing festival . 
of Siam was only their own Swing festival connected with the wor- 
ship of Krishna. I pointed out in the Tamil Festival celebrated at 
Madras what had been, till then, overlooked in all these discussions— 
the name ‘Tiruppavai and Tiruvembavai’ the name of the festival 
which beyond all doubts is based on the title of two famous works 
of Tamil land—Tiruppavai of Andal and Tiruvembavai of Manikka- 
vachakar. This clearly proves the importance of these two works 
which are coming back to attain their own importance in the modern 
world, thanks to the attempts of Sri Sankaracharya of Kumbakonam. : 
Rev. Thaniyanayakam has brought to our notice that the songs F4 
“Aatiyum” and "Paacam" from Tiruvembavai were recited as 4 
LERHMBA mantras during Coronation and other festivals in Siam. 
It is not clear what verses were recited from Tiruppavai. All this 
opens up another line of research. 


E 
| 
: E 


There is one other important problem that of the inter-relation 

of Sanskirt and Tamil which may be compared to the confluence of 

our sacred rivers,—the Ganges and the Jamna; meeting together 

they flow to the ues as one great river. In the development of cul- 

ture, it is a sign of death, if one does not respond to the environ- 

ment. Response to this stimulus is 8 sign of life. Life isa process 
ee give and take. But borrowing or adaptation is often looked upon 
y the Chauvinist as a sign of inferiority. This outlook is an ex- 3 
pression of the inferiority complex. Culture is a happy commingle 
p. 12072 coming from all sides. In the inter-relations of 
En end Sanskrit, it is often assumed that it was always an one- 
d y : raffic. . When it is realised that Sanskrit was the lingua 
ranca of India, and that Tamilians like Sank 
. Contributed their best to this common her 


futile it is t n Sn 
from a borr as distinguished 


owing from Sanskrit 


| 
| 
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“clear as to be stated in such a dogmatic way? The relationship 
= Kashmir Saivism on the one hand and Saiva Siddhanta ; 
and Tirumantram of Tirumular on the other and the relationship 
between the Tamils' iraicci and the Kashmirean Dhavani—how 
and why these developed in the distant North and South are as 
interesting and significant as the Kashmir problem in the modern 
international world. 


. The Rasas mentioned in Tolkappiyam do mot all agree with 
those mentioned in Bharata. In the place of Sringara we have 
uvakai or joy. Again the lexicon Tivakaram of the Pallava age 
gives a list of the figures of speech which is more recent than 
Bharata's but more ancient than that of Bhamaha or Dandi...... 
marking and revealing a necessary stage in the development of the 
Alankara Sastra. Dandi was a great force in the Tamil country. 
He refers in his Avanti Sundari Katha to a Tamil architect who 
had written Sudraka carita in Tamil. This gives a valuable clue to 
the nature of Tamil literature of 7th century. He refers to the 
Sangatha which is often interpreted as a reference to Dravida 


‘Sangatha; probably Sangam anthology’ and Andadis were in the 


mind of Dandi. He speaks of Kriyavidhi, and Kriya seems to refer 
to Kavya. My friend Dr. Raghavan had pointed out in one of his 
interesting papers that Kriya Kalpa was the old name of Poetics as 
found in Vatsyayana Kama Sutra and Lalita Vistara. Tolkappiyar 
and ancient Tamils called their literary composition ceyyul —Qaurujerr 
—a word which reminds us of the word Kriya—indeed a rare 
usage in Sanskrit. There is again the question of the relationship 
of Tamil music with South Indian music and Tamil dance with 
Bharata Natya. There are again references to Sanskrit works in 
the Tamil commentaries to Katantra, Kama Sutra, Kamantaka, 
Patanjali etc. There are also references to Prakrit works, the 
Kanarese works like Gunagangeyam, unfortunately not available at 
pont Schools of Philosophy are summarised in a few works in 
amil. 


.. The Sivagnanabhodam in Tamil—the 12 sutras—is often con- 
sidered to be a translation into Tamil; but a comparative study 
convinces many that the Tamil work was the original one. The 
Tamil Sutras are complete in themselves whereas in Sanskrit, the 
whole idea is expressed in 113 slokas whilst the last line states “so 
learn the well defined idea of Saiva Siddhanta in Sivagnanabhoda.” 
Cekkilar's Periyapuranam has been translated as Upamanya Bhakta 
Masam. This latter is often claimed as an original work and if 
puc is true Cekkilar's creative genius has to shrink into insigni- 
cance. But in one of my studies ‘Anpu muti’—the study on Eri- 
ET Nayanar—lI pointed out how the Sanskrit work makes blunders 
perch can be explained only on the basis that it is a translation, 
alis uncus Cekkilar is crystal clear to a student of Tamil and 
WW aivalya Navanitam, the most popular book on Vedanta in 
SERE popular even in Malayalam and Telugu countries, has been 
ग्र Ü attempted to be shown as a translation of the work of that 
Wn ci EE detailed study will show that Sankuka was 
0 ranslator. Guhesan is the word used in Tamil for referring 
thanks Absolute as an immanent principle. Guhesan connotes, 

e its yoga Sakti, the lord of the cave of the heart—the 
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(d t princi vhich is alone germane to the context. Sankuka 
P PA as “Vallisa” in the impression that the denota- 
tion Subramanya is what is important here. Examples could be 
multiplied. A detailed study on the lines has yet to be made about 
these books which look so much alike in Sanskrit and JL au RE 
from these there are admitted translations—translations o | Tiruk- 
kural and Tiruppavai etc., in Sanskrit and translations of Suta 
Samhita and Kurmapurana etc. in Tamil; whilst there are other 
books adopting the ideas without attempting at a translation. 


There are various other interesting problems, significant from 
the point of Indian Culture, as yet to be solved by Tamil Scholars. 
The great handicap here is that the student has not any opportunity 
of knowing what had already been done in the field. There is often 
unnecessary duplication. The Universities and research bodies 
should co-operate in drawing out a common programme of work in 

= which they can pursue the studies in their respective specified 
fields. 


A Bibliography with a summary of the contributions is abso- 
lutely necessary. No individual can undertake this stupendous task. 
It requires any amount of travel for collecting materials, a know- 
ledge of Western and Indian languages, the co-operation of scholars 
in other lands and in other languages and above all, time and money, 
pan can all be expected only from University or at Government 
Vel 


So much to do and so little done—that is the piercing cry of 
our heart. A translation of all the classics may throw them open 
to the world and they may bring the co-operation of foreign scholars. 
As the generation of Tamil Scholars strong in English is fast dis- 
appearing, this has to be undertaken now or never. 


= But there is one great consolation for the student. Am unex- 
plored part of the intellectual world lies here welcoming him with a 
tempting offer of success and fame. May this temptation appeal to 
the rising generation! 


— 
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IRANIAN SECTION 
TANU IN AVESTAN LITERATURE—ITS CONNOTATIONS 


by 
NAEB-DASTOOR NAWROZE DINSHAHJI MINOCHEHRHOMJI, B.A. 


SEMANTICS shows us how a word undergoes certain changes 
by (i) Expansion, (ii) Contraction, and (iii) Transference. See Dr. 
Taraporewala’s Elements of the Science of Language Second ed, 
1951, pp. 81-87) It is our endeavour to show im this short paper, 
how Tanu has assumed different shades of meaning from the Gathas 
to the Pazend Compositions. 


Dr. Taraporewala has this note on Tanu on p. 133: “In both 
Avesta and Skt. this word is used in the sense of the ‘body’ as well 
as the 'Self'. Often it is used almost in the sense of a reflexive pron. 
particularly in conjunction with the pron. ४७० (Skt. sva): Barth., 
Wb. 633-36; Grass. Wb. 519-20; Mac., VG., art. 115.b. The phrase 
here is paralleled in Skt. tanve svaayai in Rv. v.4.6 and x.8.4. (The 
Divine Songs of Zarathushtra). 


Again, in the same vol. on p. 339 (Ys. 33.10): tanwn—the word 
does not mean the physical body, but the whole ‘Self’ of the man. 
In the Veda also the word is used in the same way. Cf. Kathopanisad 
2.23 also Ys. 30.2 & 38.12. 


, First we shall take the Vendidad where the term ‘tanw means 
‘body’, and not Self, as in the Gathas and in the Younger Avesta. 


V. iv.50: ... aoshanghaiti tanu (mortal body); v.12: Uzbaodhaa ‘tanu : 


(Body without consciousness); vii.51: ... Daxmanam, avavantem 


mazo vikaanayat, yatha he tanush anghat: ‘He who should pull down . 


Daxmas, even so much thereof as the size of his own body, ... — 
S. B. E. IV.88; ix.1: Te yoi hamnasum paiti-iristem tanum... : ... 
who want to cleanse their body defiled by the dead? Ibid, 123. 


In Aogemaide 25-28: Aad mam tanvo ithyejanghaiti manya 
manangha humatem: O thou, my perishable body, think good 
thoughts with mind ...SBE. iv.375-6. Again in Aog. 48: Gim 
aoshanghau aoshanguhaiti ... : How is it that a mortal can wish 
“O1 another mortal the annihilation of his body? ...—Ib. p. 378. 


bud Now we Shall see some references in which Tanu means the 
ch ay a form’ of Yazata: Xt. (Meher) 142: Yatha tanum rao- 
pue yatha mangho hvaraoxshno: As the moon shines by itself, 
bes oth Mithra illumine his own self. Yt. XIV.38: Vispe teresenti 
‘Me aeoe avath 
ee eather as they do me (lit. ‘for my person’). In Yt. XVII.15, we 

* \asatha ahi xsayamna, tanuye Xvarenanghe daite: Thou art 


ruline . E : 
n j at (thy holy) will by virtue of (the holy) Xvoreh in thy’ ag 
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Last hall see numerous. references where Tanu means 
Self ० hole Self, Man as a product of body-mind-spirit. The 
Gathic references are par excellence: D PEE Vici- 
thahya, / Narem narem xvaxyai tanwyé... ... before-deci E 
ween-the-two-Paths, —/ Man by man, (each) for-his-own-self ;— 
Now XXXIIL10; Vohu uxshya manangha, / Xsathra Asha-ca ushta 
tanum: “Do-Thou-elevate through Vohu क 
and through Asa (our) Self into-Thy-Light." Next is Ys. XXXIILI4: 
At ratam Zarathustro, / tanvas-cit xvaxyao ustanem, A Dadaiti 3 

X "Therefore does Zarathustra dedicate even his own life... Cf. Ys. 
ML XL18, XIIL4, XIV.2, and Patet Pashemani, section one, para 2: 

o. (Kangaji, p. 110, 11th Ed. 1936): (Zvast) Pa xesih-e Yazdan dash- 
tan ..., ke in Tan Ravan-ra be-awayad dadan be-deham : "To possess 
(wordly possessions) in fellowship with Ahura is in this respect that 
if it comes to such a pass that if there arise the necessity of sacrific- 
ing my mortal coil for the betterment of the immortal soul, I will 
do it.” It seems that by tan here is meant both mortal body & 
transient earthly things to which man clings in vain! What a fine 
and faithful rendering of the Gathic spirit in the Pazend writings 
of the third century A.D.! In Ys. LIIL6 we have: itha i haithya,... 
tanvo para: ... the attractive lures of Untruth... (lead) to the 
attachment away from-the-Self." The late revered Behramgore has 
“over the body" for “tanvo para," thus having the physical connota- 
tion of the term. 


Coming next to the wide Yasht literature: Yt. Iv.4 has this 
Statement: ... yezi me mathrem framrava, ... karshaim karayeiti, 
haom tanum gaozaiti (or better guzaeta): if any person utter my 
spells audibly,... or draws ‘kashas’ while reciting them, he protects 

his person from harm. 


= Yt. ye = Ny. 1.11): ...fradhati-cha Asahe gaethao, f.A. 
ranuye, ... The immortal, resplendent Sun advances the life, living 


. in tune with the immutable Law of Asha, and also the living Creation 
— of Asha. 


Yt. IL12: Aoi te aoi tanvo dadhaiti: “This, thi Druj) 
takes charge of th z 4 sa ca (se: Drug 
p.590 Manual € person (or the entire Being)". —Kangaji, 


dm | ... Yezi-ca thwaesa 181100 . 
ìs in any fright ...(then shouldst thou i 
s E 2 e : Tum i (anadrux 
asya 1 xvaepaithyase tanvo thwyam ava-barahi: Thou 
( ij ssi tabi) bringeth fear over ‘the persons who commit 
hu ee 220 १७ NIT Sl) EF contrast: Yam (sc. Chistam 
peo : do tanuye: whom (the Rightest Wisdom) th 
v en os 1 yearning Ama for his person. Yt. XI 

Yo 512)...tanuye ravo aesisto: A | 
ng for the suppleness to hi ८ 000 क ES 


S person. 

Yt XVII. 22: Datem te tanu var us 

| VIL 22: nuye xvareno, urunaeca dareghe 
n. (divine) xvoreh for thy (sc. Zarathushtra) E 


E 


La ann 
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and long-enduring Bliss for thy soul (are) endowed to thee."— 
Yt-ba-Ma’ani, Kangaji, pp. 318-19. 


A similar statement to the above is quoted by Prof. Bartho- 
lomae in Air. wb.: Frahang-i Oim, 3 h:  Tanvae-ca haosravan- 
ghem...urunae-ca d. h. and the same is echoed in the section recited 
at the end of each Afringan: Zaze buye...vanghau-ca sravahi, 
u. d. h. “Good renown here, and salvation of the soul there. See, 
IV. 375, secc. 20-22; p. 253, sec. 4, fn. 5. Also cf. Ys. XXX. 10: 
yoi zazenti vanghau sravahi: When those who deserve good name 
...—Anklesaria. 


Ys. LVIII. 2:  Ahmai nemanghe avaedayamaide gaethaos-ca 
tanvas-ca..."We dedicate (our) earthly possessions and (our) self 
to this prayer (of Fsusa Manthra)" The same pair of ‘gaetha’ and 
tanu’ is in Ys. LV. 1. 


Before closing the Yasht literature, I may mention Yts. XIII. 
134 (Ys. LXVIII. 11), XIV. 29, X. 108, XVI. 7—all having tanu as 
physical body. But there is one unique instance in which ४७७०४ sa 
means the ‘physical congress’ of man and wife. It is in Yt. XVII. 
10:...kadha no avi ajasat nmano-paitis, kadha saiti paitisam frya 
paiti tanvi?...'When will our man arrive? When will (our) dear 
consorts have the physical congress to their delight?...—Yt.-ba- 
Ma'ani (8rd Edition, pp. 311-12). The word ‘tanvee’ in Sanskrit 
means ‘A delicate, slender woman.’ (Monier Williams:  Sk.-Eng. 
Dict., 1872, p. 362). 


Of all the Yasna references noted above, Ys. LX. 11 (incor- 
porated in Hoshbam) is very significant:...xvathravaitees tanvo 
hento vahisto angheus...“and may (our) Selves be worthy of the | 
Best Existence, on account of their being full of Light Divine!” \ 
Here tanw clearly means the entire Being, and not body. 


Going over to Visparad, we find in V. 2: Pairi Ve Am. Sp.!... 
tanvas-cit vaxya ustanem, pairi vispa hujitayo: Unto ye, O Amsha- 
spands! do I completely dedicate the vital life of my own person, 
and all (my) virtuous generations! (Cf. Yasna XXXIII. 10 as ren- 
dered by the late Behramgore, pp. 48-49). 


In VR. VII. 2 we read: -Revim Parendim yaza...fra tanve 
Yenjayeiti: We revere the active Parendi ..for she renders our 
persons agile (for hwmata...1). Here too ‘tanu’ is clearly not body 
alone but the entire being. (S. B. E. XXXI. 346). 


. In VR. VIL8 we have: Nairyam ham-varetim yaza...ya naram 
Vigerepta-cit tamvo baokhtarem dadhaiti: We revere that virile 
erolsm...which is got by that fortunate man, who delivers the 
Persons, caught in the whirlwind of troubles (Social Service). 


k In Hadoxt Nusk I. 5 we have tanu which means number:... 
santhas-eit tanunam paro-asti jasaithva. Kangaji is doubtful about 
: Darmesteter, in S. B. E. XXIII. 312, renders it thus; “...or any 
= when delivered in departing this life,” 
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..ya hava daena xvaepaithe tanvo: Kangaji leaves off the 
words, but says that it means 'Self. Darm.: O thou youth!...T 
am thy own conscience. Ib., 316. (Hadoxt Nusk, II. 11).—Yt.-ba- 
Ma'ani, Kangaji pp. 388 & 398. 


In Afringan-i Rapithwine, para. 5, we have: Haomo-anghar- 7 
shtahe hizvo, mathrohitahe tanvo:  (Rapithwina must be conse- 
erated by one with Haoma-endowed tongue and whose self is under 
the (benignant) restraint of the holy spells. It is well to remember 
here that Sraosha is Tanu-Manthra, i.e, manthra-incarnate. In the 
Sraosha Baj prayer, again, we have: Ahunem Vairim Tanum 
paiti: Ahunavar protects the entire being of man, body-mind-and- 
spirit. 


Nirangastan, 41 says: (S: B. E. IV. 326): yo Gathau asra- A 
vayo, asta va taro-vaiti va, tanum pereyeiti: He who does not sing 
the Gathas, either out of unbelief, or out of impiety, weakens (from 
the root ‘part’, be helpless or weak) his own self. Here the tanu 
refers more to the soul than to the body. 


The late Pahlavi savant B. N. Bhabher, in his valuable Glossary 

to the Pahlavi Yasna & Vr., gives this note, on p. 98, under Tanu: 

Tam, body, person. Ys. 31-16: Under tan: “in one's own person.” 

Ys. 53.6: Under damoon: “in the house’, i.e., ‘heart’ is further 

glossed “under tan’, ‘in one's own person’ or ‘heart.’ This clearly | 

| 

| 

i 


shows the use of tanu or tan in our Scriptures. Cf....Dastagir-e 
Ravan, hama tan pasban,..Kangaji rightly translates ‘the Protec- 
tor of men'—viz., Sraosha. 


Last, but not the least, even in Modern Iranian tan = kas 
(person): New Persian—English Dictionary—S. Haim, I. 480. 
F anj t an means the Five Holy Persons, viz., Mohammad, Fatemeh, 
Ali, Hassan, and Hossein. 
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THE PARSIS IN INDIA 


by hd 
Pror. D. B. DISKALKAR, POONA 


The Parsis are one of the many foreign settlers in India. But 
no separate inscriptions of this community either in Gujrati or in 
Persian, which they have adopted as their colloquial and classical 
languages respectively have been found just as separate inscriptions 
of other foreign settlers like the Aramaics, Sabeans, Jews, Muslims, 
Armenians and the Europeans have been found. No separate ins- 
criptions of those foreign settlers like the Indo-Greeks, Indo- 
Parthians, Kushanas, Hunas, etc, are found because they had 
adopted the culture and religion of the Hindus and were in course 
of time assimilated in the Hindu Society. The inscriptions which 
they might have set up were in no way different from those of the 
indigenous Hindus in script, language and nature. Can this be the 
reason for the absence of the Parsi inscriptions? 


Being neighbours of the Indians, rather than being of the same 
stock of the ancient Aryans, the Parsis have been connected with 
India from very early times at least since the time of the Achae- 
minian emperors, who held a portion of North West India in the 
fifth cent. B.C. Under the name of the Parthian they had held 
smal] principalities in the province in the centuries before the 
Christian Era. They are some times mentioned in the early and 
mediaeval Indian literature and inscriptions under the name of 
the Parasikas or in their sanskritised Persian names as Tushaspha, 
etc. (Parsis of ancient India by S. K. Hodiwala, Chap. 2 and 3 and 
E To: They seem to have almost formed a part of the Hindu | 
ociety. À 


From a critical study of the Paikuli and Persepolis inscriptions, 
(which aecording to Dr. Herzfeld prove the existence of the Sas- 
sanian empire in the North West of India from the mention of the 
Parasikas in Indian literary works like the Raghuvamsa, Gauda- 
po and Mudrarakshasa in such a way as to suggest that the 

arasikas were rulers of certain territories in India itself) and from 
an examination of the coins of the Chahamana Vasudeva of Sapada- 
laksha of the Sassamian type found in the North West India (which 
Show that he must have been a subordinate of a Sassanian sove- 
reign), Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had come to the conclusion that the 
p nes were actual rulers of certain territories inside India 
etween Rajputana and Kashmir from the fourth to the seventh 
oe A.D. (M. P. Khareghat Mem. Vol. P. 199). But looking to 
eir historical importance they have left for posterity very few 


inseriptional records of great campaigns, victories and monumental 
Constructions. र 


ens Dr. Bhandarkar had further shown that just as with the virul- - 
१८ growth of Muhammedanism most of the natives of Iran 
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became Muhammedans, but a few remained Parsis, 80 क the des- 
truction of the Sassanian power in A.D. 641 most of the Parasikas 
in India may have become Hindus, but certainly a few must have 
continued to remain Parsis and preserved their religion. To say, 
therefore, that the Parsis came to India as a band of Iranian re- 
fugees who landed near Sanjan about 697 is against all progress 
of knowledge caused by a critical study of epigraphs and literature 
(M. P. Khareghat Vol. P. 202). 


There is no objection for accepting Dr. Bhandarkar's supposi- 
tion that most of the Parsis in ancient India may have become 
Hindus. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar had long before suggested that the 
Maga or Sakadvipe brahmans were no other than the Hinduised 
Parsis (Vaishnavism and Saivism P. 151) The Suryadvija men- 
tioned in an inscription from the Punjab of the sixth cent. A.D. 
seems to have been a Maga brahmana or a Parsi converted to 
Hinduism. It is worth nothing that he calls himself a dvija and 
at the same time a Kayastha (E. I. 22-08) But it is doubtful 
whether Dr. Bhandarkar's supposition that a few of them must have 
continued to remain Parsis, whose descendants the present Parsis 
in India are, can be accepted. Adoption of the foreigners in the 
Hindu Society has always taken place. Of the whole community for 
instance we do not know that a party of the Sakas had become 
Hindus and the remaining have continued to be Sakas separate from 
the llindus. Secondly if a regular Parsi community had existed 
in old times in India it must have continued to remain so in some 
way or the other in the North of Rajputana or at least must have 
left there some trace of their existence in the form of a tradition. 
Thirdly, if those Parsis had been the ancestors of the Parsis of the 
present days there must have existed a tradition that they had 
migrated to Gujarat from North India. On the contrary the tradi- 
tion among the Parsis is very Strong that bands of Iranian refugees 
had landed near Sanjan or near Div in the seventh cent. A.D. 697 
or 116, after being persecuted in Persia by the Muslims. It matters 
very little which date 697 or 716 or 770 (Daboud Mem. Vol. IL P. 
126) of their landing on India is correct. When many successive 
bands of refugees had come a definite mention of the date or the 
place is not possible. One of the dates and one of the places may be 
correct or both of them may be correct, if it is supposed that they 
landed first at Div in 697 and nineteen years after came over to 
Sanjan. Naturally they accepted Gujarati as their mother tongue 
in course of time. If this tradition is accepted as there is no reason 
to doubt, the descendants of the North Indian Parsis and the descen- 
lants of the Gujarati refugee Parsis must have been somewhat 
different communities. But no such thing is seen. For all these 
considerations it is better to suppose that like the ancient Indo- 
Greeks, Indo-Parthians, Kushanas, etc., all the ancient Indo- 
Persians adopted the culture and religion of the Hindus and were 
in course of time completely assimilated in the Hindu society. Con- 
sequently, inscriptions Which might have been set up by the 
Hinduised ancient Parsis must have been like those of the indige- 
nous Hindus in Indian script and language. This probably explains 
the absence of any separate Inscriptions of the ancient Parsis. 
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But the question still remains why no inscriptions of the later 
Parsi refugees, who have all along continued to remain as a separate 
community from the Hindus in matters of culture, religion, etc., 
have been found, like those of many other foreign settlers in India. 
It is necessary to point out here that although certain copperplate 
grants of the Chalukyas of Navsari are said to allude to the pay- 
ment of a tribute by the Parsi refugees who landed at Sanjan 
(Parsis in Bombay, P. 40) no inscription of the Parsis themselves 
have been found referring to this incident nor to any privileges that 
must have been conferred on them by the local rulers as was done 
by the King Bhaskara Ravivarman of Cochin in the case of the 
Jews who are said to have migrated to India in the seventh cent. 
A.D. from Persia when they were persecuted by the victorious 
Muslims. (I.A. 59-15). It is also strange that not a single inscrip- 
tion of the Parsi settlers recording any of their subsequent activities 
has been found. ८ 


All this can be explained by supposing that the different bands 
of the Parsi refugees, although they continued to keep up their 
religious and social manners and customs separate had soon became 
one with the indigenous Hindu community and led a peaceful life. 
Even in their religious and social manners they were not so sepa- 
rate and revolting from the Hindus, as to form an eye-sore, as the 
Muslims and European Christian settlers were. They had probably 
no occasion for setting. up inscriptions particularly because their 
funeral customs give little occasion for setting up obituary notices 
as those of the Muslim and Christian settlers did. They had an 
extremely unassuming and unprovoking life generally as petty 
traders and small land-holders. They appear in the public life for 
the first time in the days of Akbar as followers of a distinct and 
ancient religion. In the Maratha period they appear as flourishing 
traders like other Gujrati businessmen. ‘The distinctly separate 
existence of the Parsis which we see now dates from the time they 
came in contact with the Europeans. As they grew rich by trade 
with the Europeans and came in closer contaet with them they 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION 


_ A FEW SANSKRIT PLAYS AND COMMENTARIES RECENTLY 
: RECOVERED IN ASSAM 


by 
Dr. S. N. SARMA, M.A., D.Phil, GAUHATI 


Although several hundred Sanskrit manuscripts have been 
recovered and are being preserved in different antiquarian institu- 
tions, yet no serious attempt has been made to bring to fight the 
extant Sanskrit works in ancient and medieval Assam. The manus- 
cript library of the Kamrup Sanskrit Sanjivani Sabha at Nalbari, 
Kamrup, alone contains more than thousand Sanskrit manuscripts. 
A fairly large number of manuscripts have also been preserved in 
the libraries of the Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies and the Kamrup Anusandhan Samiti, Gauhati. But a 
greater number of manuscripts is yet to be recovered from private 
possessions where indifference and negligence on the part of the 
owners will push these works to inevitable decay and destruction. 


There are, however, a few literary works composed by scholars 
from Eastern India, mainly from Assam which deserve our atten- 
tion. A brief introduction to some of these works is given below. 


(A) Drama: Four Sanskrit plays composed in the eighteenth 
Century of the Christian era, have recently been recovered in Assam. 
They are (i) Kamakumaraharanam by Kavicandra Dwija, (ii) 
Vignnesajanmodaya by Kavi Suryya, (iij) Samkhacudabadha-nataka 
by Dina Dvija and (iv) Dharmodaya-nataka by Dharmadeva Dvija. 


Dm The dramatic techniques of these four plays are similar to those 
01 the Ankiya-nat, a class of Assamese devotional plays introduced 2 
reformer of Assam. The 


: ME S throughout the entire show 
Of these plays. He introduces the dramatic 


The lyrical 
5 nts predominate at the cost of actions and 
he prose element of each play consists of two 
ogue and (ii) Sutradhara's explanatory narratives. 
atly suffers due to the over-emphasis laid on the 
SM larly the metrical bart consists of two kinds of verses, 
s (i) narrative slokas and (ii) lyrical songs. The lyrical stanzas 

marked by rhymed moric feet. One peculiarity of these Sanskrit 
s is the intermitant use of Assamese songs. This type of Sans- 
plays may, therefore, be termed as hybrid-Sanskrit drama. 


: 


1 
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The play Kamakumaraharana by Kavicandra Dvija depicts in 
six acts the romance of Aniruddha and Usa. The story as narrated 
in the Harivamsa, has been faithfully adopted for the dramatic 
purpose. Excepting one or two comic incidents, no deviation from x 
the Purana is noticed. 


The play was written under the joint patronage of the Ahom 
king Siva Simha and queen Pramathesvari. In the prologue the 
poet refers to his patrons in the following way: 


“ अविरत सुरबन्द्वन्दित हरगौरी चरणारविन्दमकरन्दपानोन्मत्त मधुकरेण कुन्देन्दुधवलकीचि 
राजिविराजित दिगूदिगत्तरेण, दोदण्डापितकोदण्डदण्डितदुर्वार ARA वहेन, चमतक्रारकरप्र 
प्रागूभारभाखर विविधविद्याविद्योतित fasta, चातुर्या शासिताशेक Green लीलाकलित कलेवर 
सुरसुन्दरीविराजमान FAT पदप्रख्यात प्रथितगुषाग्राम रामाभिराम श्रीप्रमथेरवरी महादेवी दयितेन, 
श्रीशिवसिह महामहीमहेन्द्रेण कामकुमारनाम नाटके नाटयिठुं अदि टो ऽस्मि ? 


King Siva Simha ascended the throne in 1714 A.D., but after 
a few years of reign he abdicated in favour of his wife queen 
Pramathesvari who lived up to 1730 A.D. The play, therefore, was 
written between 1720 and 1730 A.D. King Siva Simha was a great 
patron of learning and under his fostering care Sanskrit scholars 
translated into Assamese verses the Abhijnana Sakuntalam, Gita- 
govinda, Brahmavaivarta-purana, Ananda-lahari and Dharma 
purana. 


The songs of the Kamakumaraharana are modelled on those of 
the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva, as such, they are full of lyrical charm. 
But the dialogues are stale and devoid of dramatic quality. There 
are 31 Sanskrit verses, 18 Sanskrit songs with classical. tunes 
(ragas) and 10 Assamese songs. 


The play Vighnesa-janmodaya by Kavi Suryya, deals with the 
episode of the birth of Ganesa, son of Parvati. It depicts how the 
evil glance of Sanaiscara was responsible for the severance of 
Ganesa’s head and how it was substituted by an elephant's trunk. 
The play consists of three acts. The poet's real name was Gauri- 
kanta; Kavi Suryya was only his epithet. : 


गौरीकान्त निजाभिधानविदितो विप्रादय ear. नाम श्रोकविसूद्यय इत्यरक ब्रह्मायनौ 
बाह्मणः | द्वाजप गोत्रजनिना बिप्नेशजन्मोदये, नाटेबः तेनमनीषिणा विरचिते यातोऽयेमङ्गः परः ॥ 
The play was written in 1799 A.D. (Saka 1721), during the reign 
of के Kamlesvar Simha (1795-1710). The concluding lines of the 
play refers to the date in which it was composed. 

प्रथ्वीभुजाचल शशांकमिते शकाब्दे । याते वृषम्‌ दिनकरे द्विजराजवारे | 

यांतेहनाटक इह त्रितयांक पूर्ण । मात्सय्येदोषरहिता: सुधियः भवन्तु ॥ 

The plot has been borrowed from Ganesa-khanda of the Brah- 


Mavdivarta-purana. Like Kamakumaraharana it also contains a . 
arge number of Sanskrit songs and a few Assamese songs also. The 
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poet here makes an unsuccessful attempt to write Sanskrit verses 
in Assamese meters like Dulari and Lechari. A specimen of such 
verses is reproduced below. 


कृष्ण नारायण देव सनातन 

त्रैलोक्य कारण संसार तारण जानासि 
त्वमेव॥ MATA वेष: । 

नवघनऱ्याम जगदामिराम 

agram परिपूर्णकाम 

पज्ञालुमीरवरी त्वामह च नषीकेश ॥ इत्यादि 


Dharmodaya composed by Dharmadeva is an allegorical play 
with a historical background. It depicts in five acts in allegorical 
form the Moamariya insurrection that took place during the reign 
of the Abom king Lakshmi Simha (1769-1780 A.D.) "The Moam- 
ariyas are a Vaisnavite sect having strongly orthodox views and 
unflinching allegiance to their religious head. In order to avenge 
the insults meted out to some of their religious heads and leaders, 
the Moamariyas in a body revolted against the Ahom power in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. They were successful in the 
initial stage of the revolt and even captured the throne by deposing 
the reigning monarch Laksmi Simha. Their success was, however, 
Short lived. The dethroned monarch was reinstated after a few 
months, on the throne by a successful counter-movement conducted 
by the royalists. The poet, a royalist, depicts the defeat of the 
Moamariyas, the representatives of Vice and the emergence of 
Virtue ( धर्मोदय ) with the reinstatement of the king. In the 
end of the first Act we find the following reference. 


नम्रः कम्रपदेतबुजे भगवतः श्रीधम्मेदेव: 

कवि: ये सते कमलाप्रिया भगवती TANEET ॥ 

लक्ष्मी सिह emer चरिते धर्म्मोदये नाटके 

TAMA प्रथमाङ्क एष विशदः AeA महान्‌ ॥ 

Samkhacuda-badha composed by one Dina Dvija under the 
१00 of Sandikai Barphukan of the Duwara family. This 
Sandikai Barphukan Was popularly known as Kaliya-bhomora- 


Barphukan.* He became à Barphukan, ie. the Governor of the 


western part of the Ahom Kingdom, in th PE a ined 
in that exalted position till 1810 AD. त या का 


Saka 1724 (शाकेतत्त्वधुनीन्दुभिंसगणिते भाषा: [ode as य of 
his patron in the following verse: 
श्रीमान्‌ श्रीशक्रवशोद्भवरपतिरतिकान्त anata: 
नानाभूपाल्शीषे प्रणतपदयुगो5मिमपक्षे कृतान्तः । 
तत्‌. OSTA: सकल्वुधजनप्रीतिद: शुभ्रकीर्ति: 
' विन्दिकेवशजन्मा जयति विमल्धी: श्रीवहत्‌ फुकनासौ ॥ 


The play depicts in thr 


ee Acts the stor T Ta AS 
khacuda as narrated in the e story of Tulasi and Sam 


Brahmavatvarta-purana, No originality 
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in the plot construction and character painting could be noticed but 
it contains many lyrieal Songs in moric meters. But songs of pathetic 
sentiment, such as wailings of persons in distress, have been ex- 
pressed in Assamese language. The Act I depicts the birth of Veda- 
vati and curses pronounced on each other by Ganga, Lakshmi and 
. c Me kad A - 
) Sarasvati ( इतिश्रीत्रह्मववत्तपुराणे प्रकृतिखण्डसमुदूधृते शखचृडाख्यवधनामनाटके गंगालक्ष्मी- 
सरखतीशापग्राप्तिवेदवतीजन्मो TTT नाम प्रथमोऽङ्कः ॥) 


| The Act II depicts the birth of Tulasi and her marriage with the 

jih. demon king Samkhacuda and the last Act depicts the death of 
Samkhacuda at the hands of ‘Mahadeva and the rape of Tulasi by 
Krsna. 


$ (B) Commentaries: Almost all the commentaries on well 

| known Sanskrit works are fragmentary, only a few of them have 
been recovered in toto. Sisupala-vivecana by Rajyadhara Misra is 
a commentary on Magha's well known kavya. Only a part of the 
commentary has been recovered. At the end of the first canto the 
commentator introduces himself as: 


cs 


| 

| इति महीन्तापनीय कविचक्रवती राज्यधरमिश्राचाय्येकृते शिश्ुपालविवेचने नाविसमा: TANGI; 
c 

| TAHAN: ॥ 


| Fragments of a gloss ( टीप्पणी ) anda commentary on Dandi's 
| Kavyadarsa have also been recovered. The gloss is by one Krsna- 
| datta Sarma श्रीकृष्णचरणद्वन्द्रपह्मासवमधुत्रत: । श्रीकृप्णदत्तराम्मान्त:ः लिखति दण्डी ढीप्पबीं ॥ 
| The commentary is by one Sauri Sarma. He introduces himself as 


| the son of Rama Sarma. free: श्रीरामशमा सूतुश्रीसौरिशर्भणा टीकेये क्रियते ल्वी 
| दाण्डिन: काव्यलक्षणा ॥) 


| n. Tattvo-candrika by Gada Simha is a commentary on the. 
| atan juniyam. Da K. De has also referred to this comme- 
| D y in the Eu of nanat Literature, published by the Calcutta 
| niversity. e find the following informatio i G 
Simha and his family. 3 ce 


मणम्य गां प्रतिपदं क्षरद्रसपयखती । क्रियते भारवेल्राद्‌ विश्वतिः तत्त्वचन्द्रिका ॥ 
सन्ति प्रकाशवर्या दि टीकाद्यापि सुविस्तराः । तथापि ल्धुबोधाथंगदसिहो5करोदिमाम्‌ ॥ 
पिठृकल्पादू यथाधीत भ्रातुः श्रीसिद्वसिंहतः 

तत्‌ पुलक्रातृजादीनां स्मरणार्थं विलिख्यते ॥ 


|| 
| 
i 


From the above lines it is clear that havin ied : 
: : ; S g studied the sastras 
E om his brother Siddha Simha, Gada Simha prepared this com- 
entary in order to teach his nephews. 


MS ER 


One Ghanasyama Vid i uO 
i yabhusana has left an incomplete com- 
Duy on Meghaduta. A part of Subodhini, a commentary on — 

“ana Carita has also been found in a pitiable condition. The 2 
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name of the commentator is not known. A complete commentary 
by Suryya Sarma on Kavi-kalpalata by Devesvara has been re- 
covered. The colophon runs thus: 


श्रीविश्वरूपमिश्रस्थ सूचुना eamm । 
काविकल्पलताटीका यथामति वितन्यते ॥ 


Two unsoiled and complete commentaries on Gita-govinda of 
Jaydeva have been found. One is Saravati by Maharaja Sri-Sukla- 
dhvaya the minister and commander-in-chief of king Naranarayana 
who ruled in Cooch-Behar and Assam during the XVI century of the 
christian era. It is a scholarly work and contains citations from 
and refers to many ancient and medieval works on poetics and 
erotics. The concluding lines are as follows: 


वऱ्या श्रीजयदेकाण्डितकवे वाणी नवीनादना 

न प्रयानि निवेशिठुं प्रभवती खयं (श्रीय) खयं किश्वन 
Aasaa भारतीव वसति तस्या वयस्या ततः 
तात्र्याणि गणनलसति पदे जानीत विद्वज्जना : 
सद्ृर्णा जयदेव पणिडकवे वाणी निगूढाशयां 
नानालइकृतिभूषितां गुणवतीहंया A मालपराम्‌ 
क्षितिपालमौलिमुकुढा प्रन्छिष्ट qm: 

श्रीशुक्रब्बज मूभुजो विजयतामाकत्पमेषा कृति: 


The other commentary named Sandarbha-dipika is by Dhrti- 
dasa Kavi. The manuscript copy was prepared by one Dharmaraja 
Sarma in Saka 1725 (1808 A.D.). 


Carr वाणवाहुरिखरि शशियुते ISA चहुथ्यां 
The opening lines of the commentary runs thus: 


मूळे सकषमध्वनिरितिपद्‌ प्राप्य बिभ्राजते या. पयन्ती या निवसति सदा 

c 
वणरूपेणनाभौ अध्यास्ते या पदमिति पदे मध्यमाहृत्सरोजे, सा वाग्देवी जयति वदने qu] वाकरूपा 
'तिदासकविः श्रीमानास्थासाचतुरातनेगीति करोति गोवित्द ठीकां सरभदीपिकां ॥ 


त We have got another commentary by Jagaddhara on the Gita- 
govinda. The commentary goes by the name Saradipika. The name 
of Jagaddhara as a commentator is too well known to lovers of 
Sanskrit literature. One Ratnakara Kandali, probably the Vaisna- 
vite poet of the sixteenth century, inserted a few lines of his own 
at the beginning and the end of the commentary. Probably this 
Ratnakara Kandali is identical with the person of the same name 
who helped Sankaradeva in the propagation of Vaishnavism in 
Assam in the sixteenth eentury. The present manuscript was 
copied by one Kamala Pathaka in Saka 1626 (1704 A D.. The 
opening and the closing lines are quoted below: = 


D 
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Opening lines: 

श्रीशुकलदेवभूपालवचसा लिखति स्फुटे 

सटीकगीतगो विन्दे श्रीरल्लाकरकन्द्ळी | 

नानाटीका समालोक्य विचार्य सुचिरं हृदा | 

गीतगो विन्द्‌टीकेय क्रियते श्रीजगद्धरे: ॥ | 

Closing lines: | 

इतिसा दीपिकासमेते श्रीगीतगो विन्दे सुग्रीतपीताम्वरोनाम द्वादशसग: ॥ | 

श्रीगीतगो विन्दकवित्वमुक्ता: टीकावच: काश्चनसन्मणीभिः । 

श्रीकृषणादेवस्य FAT vermis ग्रथितो जयन्ति ॥ | 

2 Conclusion : In the above paragraphs we have given a 

brief introduction to some of the Sanskrit works which we have 
reasons enough to consider as products of Assamese scholars. There 
are many more works of All-India reputation which have not yet 


been brought to light and are lying in wait for research students to 
be adequately dealt with.* 


s of Samkhacuda-Vadha, and commentaries on the Gita-Govinda have been 
STE the Deptt. of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati. The other Mss, 
€ library Sanskrit Sanjivani Sabha, Nalbari (Assam). . 


Prec 
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EMOTION IN AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE FROM POETRY 
OR DRAMA 


by 
Dr. K. C. PANDEY, 
Lucknow University 


Emotion as an Essential Element of Aesthetic Experience 


Aestheticians in both the East and the West have recognised 
emotion to be an essential element in the aesthetic experience, 
aroused by poetry or drama. In India it is the theory of Bharata, 
as incorporated in his famous definition of Rasa: "Vibhavanubha- 
vavyabhicari samyogadrasanispattih" that has been followed by 
all the subsequent writers. They have recognised the basic or 
persisting emotion, the sthayin, to be the central fact in the aesthe- 
tic experience. In the West also, from Plato to Hegel, the theory 
of Aesthetics has been discussed mainly in reference to the emotion 
that the works of poetic or dramtic art arouse. - 


Plato: 


Plato's condemnation of dramatic art is based on the recogni- 
tion of the fact that drama presents and arouses emotion. According 
to his philosophy human souls are partly rational and partly irra- 
tional. The irrational part is divided into two: (i) noble impulses 
such as anger and love of power and (ii) lower appetites such as 
passions, feelings and sensuous desires. Poetry and drama, there- 
fore, are irrational inasmuch as they present the sensuous; and 
even when their presentations extend to the supersensuous, passions, 
feelings and sensuous desires, which in themselves constitute the 
irrational aspect of the soul, in sensuous terms, their apparent effects 
in facial and other bodily changes, they are irrational. For, emo- 
tions are also irrational. Further, the poetic and dramatic presenta- 
tions are addressed to the irrational aspect of the soul, passions, feel- 
Ings and sensuous desires, inasmuch as the aim of the dramatist is 
to arouse them. Thus, poetry and drama awaken, nourish and 
strengthen feelings and passions and impair reason. They water 
what is irrational instead of drying it up. Hence they should have 
no.plaee in the ideal Republic. 


Aristotle: 


Aristotle has attempted the problem of aestheties in t nt 

tr : etics in the context 
of tragedy. And he admits that tragedy presents what arouses pity 
and fear and effects purification from such passions. 


Plato’s condemnation of the arts Of poetry and drama was 
based on the view that they present the partieular m s irrational 
and completely ignore the universal, the ideal, the rational and that 
they demoralized the youth. But Plato himself was not fully satis- 
fied with the conclusion on art to which he came in his Republic. 
Therefore, he modified his position and substantially anticipated 
Aristotle in his subsequent works like the Laws, Symposium, Ion etc. 
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But the view of Plato as presented in his Republic could not be 

endorsed by thé general public, because, independently of the rationa- 

| listic or moralistic principles which it may be holding it is 

| extremely tender towards art and can, under no circumstances, 

i abandon it. Aristotle, therefore, looked for a compromise. And 
this takes the form of the well-known Pedagogic theory of art. 


Aristotle, while agreeing with Plato that tragedy presents what 
arouses emotions such as pity and fear, improves upon Plato, in so 
far as he holds that imitation does not consist in the faithful re- 
presentation of objects as they are found in nature, but in idealisa- 
| tion, in presenting them as they should be under the control of 
। the ‘ideas’ which are immanent in them, in idealisation, in present- 
ing the rational that controls and guides the irrational: and (ii) that 
tragedy purifles emotions and brings them to the “mean” and, there- 
fore, does not demoralize the spectator but improves him morally. 


Middle Ages: : 

In the middle ages also emotion was recognised to be the essen- 
| : tial element of aesthetic experience. St. Augustine, for instance, 
| maintains that the aim of poetry is to melt and to arouse, and that 
the poetic presentation tends to awake the idle and stimulate the 
dull. 


Renaissance: 

During the renaissance also emotion retained its prominent 
position in the works of poetic art. And St. Thomas, while holding 
that (artistic invention' is a harmonious whole in which all parts 
are well related to each other and to the whole, raises the question 
*what is the principle of unity in a work of poetic art?" and replies 
that it is the emotion, which is primarily intended to be aroused in 
the spectator, that serves as the unifying principle of various parts 
of the whole. 'The function of every part is to contribute to one 
| emotional effect. 


Modern Philosophy: 


Coming to the modern period of the Western Philosophy, we 
find at its commencement a person like Descartes admitting the 
emotion element in aesthetic experience. For, he holds that the 
theatrical or poetic presentations of strange adventures excite: the 
| imagination to build up a complete mental picture of the artistically 
| presented. Consequently all sorts of passions Or emotions are — 

aroused in us according to the diversity of objects and we get intel- 
| lectual joy, if the understanding is able to grasp the whole imagi- 
native picture with all its implication and, therefore, is realised by -. 
the soul as its good possession, if there is harmony between stimulus 
and response. Thus, the aesthetic experience, according to Descar- 
tes, is the experience of intellectual joy, accompanied by an emotion. 


It is very interesting to find that he deals with emotions in a 
manner very much like that followed by Bharata in his Sastra. He 
divides the emotions into primitive and derived, primary an 
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i us and species, very much as Bharata divides them 
E D काचा He divides nan of a 
tions into two classes: (i) involuntary and (ii) voluntary, exactly as 
Bharata divides them into Sattvika Bhava and Anubhava. He dis- 
tinguishes emotions from one another in terms of the conditions of 
heart very much on the lines of Dhananjaya who asserts :—-— 


“Vikasavistaraksobhaviksepaih sa caturvidhah 
Srngaravira Bibhatsa Raudresu manasah kramat.” 


He also asserts, like Indian aestheticians, that emotions are not 
simply states of human organism, and emphasises that > physical 
states involved in emotions are correlates of the state of the soul. 


British Aesthetic Thinkers: 


Among the British aesthetic thinkers, we find Locke, Addison, 
Hume and Burke recognising emotive element in aesthetic 
experience. À 


Locke holds that fancy or imagination of the artist gives false 
colours, appearances and resemblances to what it presents and 
diverts the unwary spectators from truth and that the figurative 
and other artificial applications of words are the means employed 
by the artist: Such words indirectly arouse wrong ideas, move 
passions, divert the mind from truth, mislead judgement and, there- 
fore, are perfect cheats. But human nature is such that it likes 
to be deceived by such a presentation of creative imagination: for, 
Such a deception is pleasant. 


. According to Addison the more a Work of art is capable of 
stirring our emotions the pleasanter it is. Further, not only those 
emotions, which are pleasant in practical life, are pleasanter, when 
aroused by a work of art, but also those which are unpeasant in 


practical life become pleasant when stimulated to a high pitch by a 
work of art. 


Burke also holds that poetry and drama present emotions. 


German. Aesthetic Thinkers: 


aesthetic adopted by Baumgarten meant, i aL 
T j 1 » according t , The 
Science of senses and emotion’. For, during essen a oar 


philosophy, works of art in German tudi it i 
to feelings of pleasure, admiration m. Mo rol 


in the connoisseur. Thus Leibniz and H 
emotive element in aesthetic experience, 
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Leibniz: 

Leibniz holds that there are various levels in aesthetic experi- 
ence, the lower of which leads to the higher, that we have sensory, | 
emotive, intellectual and spiritual experiences from a good piece of | 

| art. Poetry, according to him, has unbelievable power to move. It 

can dull, excite, move to tears or laughter. And emotion, accord- 
ing to the empiricists, belongs to the empirical level. Leibniz, who 
accepts the empiristic view of aesthetic experience at the lowest level, 
therefore, naturally maintains that the culminating point at this 
level is emotive experience. 


Hegel: 


i And according to Hegel, emotion, its physiognomical expres- 
sion and the situation or environment are the important aspects of 
| a work of dramatic art. This seems to be an echo of what Indian 
aestheticians say about the various aspects of Rasa. And speaking 
of the characteristics of tragedy, he holds that the first essential 
characteristic of tragedy is that it has as the content of action, which 
it presents and which springs from a definite substantive aim, one 
of those forces which carry in themselves, their own justification and 
which are realised substantively in the volitional activity of man- 
kind. Such forces are the love of husband and wife, of parents 
and children etc. And the more the hero of a tragedy is swayed by 
| any one of these powers, the more tragic he is. This power there- 
| fore, constitutes the distinctive characteristic of the hero. 


Levels in Aesthetic Experience recognised by Hegel: 


. Hegel seems to recognise three levels in aesthetic experience, 
(i) that work of art is produced for sense-apprehension and, there- 
fore, it has necessarily to be presented in sensuous medium; (ii) 

' that tragedy excites and purifies emotions like fear and pity and 
(iil) that art is simply a stage of the Absolute spirit in its onward 
march to realisation of its true infinity in philosophic spirit; it is . 
a mode of human mind, in which there is identity between the 
subject and the object, in which the distinction between subjectivity. 

| and objectivity is annihilated and in which mind contemplates itself 

| In its freedom and as such is infinite and attains the stage of the - 
Absolute Spirit; if is characterised by immediacy; it apprehends the 

; Absolute in the guise of external sense-object. 


The idea that Hegel admits three levels in aesthetic experience 
a to find support from the following consideration: A 
€ holds that art presents the Absolute and that aesthetic experi- | 
ence is the experience of the Absolute through contemplation on 
| ह uous presentation of it in a work of art. He admits that works 
>- art are the products of mind in its freedom and that they have 
zs aspects: (i) content and (ii) form. Content of a work of art is 
of ays mind in its freedom and universality. The essence, therefore, - 
ai ogi of art is mind itself. It is nearer to spirit, thought or 
Boc than external nature. It is not thought or notion as such, 
: aN evolution of notion out of itself. It is a self-alienation, self- 


divestment, self-estrangement or self-objectification of mind in the 
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ium of emotion and the sensuous. And the form of a work 
D is nothing but this medium of emotion and the sensuous, in 
Which the spiritual content is embodied. The relation of this form 
with the content is similar to that of thought and expression. It is 
only a medium, through which mind apprehends itself. 


Hegel's view about the relation between content and form will 
become clear if we remember that ‘Will’ in his philosophy is charac- 
terised by freedom; that it expresses itself in certain propensities, 
called inclinations or interests; that passion or emotion is nothing 
but an impulse, in which the whole subjectivity is merged and that 
soul and body are in communion, soul is aware of the changes in 
peripheral organ and body expresses emotion. 


E Therefore, if the emotive and sensuous aspects of the form of a 
E work of art serve as medium through which the Absolute is appre- 
n hended, the implication necessarily is that mind rises to the ex- 
perience of itself through the experience of the sensuous and the 
emotive aspects of the form. For, in the case of thought that is 
presented in words, we rise to the consciousness of it through the 
consciousness of the medium in which it is presented. Therefore, it 
is evident that Hegel admits three levels im aesthetic experience. 


Similarity with Abhinavagupta : 


We have said in Comparative Aesthetics Vol. I (P.141) that 
Abhinavagupta admits that there is triadic relation in the context 
of aesthetic experience and that there are five levels in it viz., (i) 
sense (ii) imagination, (iii) emotion, (iv) katharsis and (v) trans- 
cendency, and that aesthetic experience at the highest level is the 
experience of the Self. 


Difference of views on the Aesthetic Experience of Fear: 


Emotive element has been generally recognised in aesthetic 
p enre by eminent thinkers of all ages in the East and the West. 
ut emotions are of two types, pleasant and painful. The problem, 
therefore, arises: Is the aesthetic experience from the artistic pre- 
Kanton of the terrible, which arouses fear, an unpleasant experi- 
ence? That it is not so is admitted by all. The question, therefore, 


= E Y is it not so in spite of the fact that fear is painful 


L 2 E H . epee 
Locke s Explanation and its Criticism: 


: 0E 
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arise in him. For, when we know that the rope in darkness simply 
appears to be snake but is not actual snake, fear does not arise in 
us. But if he does not know it to be unreal, if he takes it to be 
real, the fear will arise but it will be unpleasant. For, the fear 
caused by illusion in ordinary life is unpleasant. 


Addison’s Explanations and its Criticism: . 


Addison simply evades the real issue. After asserting that 
not only those emotions, which are pleasant in practical life, are 
pleasanter when aroused by art, but also those which are unpleasant 
in practical life become pleasant when stimulated to a high pitch 
by art: he says that pleasure from an artistic presentation of the 
terrible arises, not from affection of imagination by what is terri- 
ble, but from the reflection that we make upon ourselves at such a 
presentation. When we see an artistic presentation of the terrible, 
our pleasure is due to feeling of freedom from danger and sense of 
safety. Does not this mean that the terrible arouses no fear? How 
then does it explain the pleasantness of an unpleasant emotion? 


Self-Contradiction of Burke: 


Burke simply contradicts himself when he attempts a solution 
of this problem. After saying that terror arises from the conscious- 
ness of possibility of pain and death and, therefore, operates in a man- 
ner so as to convert the possible pain into almost actual, he asserts 
while explaining the experience from tragedy, that terror is a pas- 
sion that delights us, when it does not touch us very closely. He 
does not explain the matter further. His meaning is obscure. How 
can the touch of terror, when not very close, make terror pleasant? 
This needs explanation. But he does not attempt it. According to 
him, if we desire to understand fully how tragedy affects us when 
it is poetically or dramatically presented, it is necessary to know 
how tragedies in real life affect us. That real suffering to which 
We see another person subjected is a source of high delight is proved 
by the following considerations :— 


It is a fact that crowds are drawn to sights of real distress 
and suffering and that men do not shun such sights. This would 
have been impossible if such sights had been a source of unmixed 
pain, if there were no element of pleasure in the experience, which 
Such sights arouse. Further, it is also a fact that the greater is 
the person who suffers and the less deserving he is of the suffering, 
the greater is the delight that we have from the sight. 


. Hence, he asserts, that it is evident that “terror” is a passion that. 
delights us, when it does not touch us very closely and that pity is a 
Passion which is always accompanied with pleasure, because it 
arises from love and social affection. 


; , Does he not contradict himself in saying “terror is a passion 
that delights” after the assertion in the course of its definition 
ह error arises from the consciousness of possibility of pain and 
eath and, therefore, operates in a manner so as to convert the 
possible pain into almost actual’. Of course he adds a proviso, but 
968 not explain it, i Yi ed 
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Hegel’s Explanation: 


l explains the pleasantness of such emotions as fear and 
S ien aroused by presentation of pecan pons of his 
own philosophy of right. He holds, like Aristotle, va tragedy ex- 
cites and purifies fear and pity. But he asserts that the emotions 
which a tragedy excites are not merely concordant or discordant 
feelings with anybody’s private experience and that tragic emotions 
are distinct from the ordinary in respect of their objective reference, 


According to him, fear is possible in two ways: (i) It may 
be aroused when we are confronted with an object which is terrible 
but infinite, (i) It may also be excited by the visualisation of that 
ethical power, which is at the basis of all social phenomena, the 
power, which manifests itself as social institutions, like family, 
civil society and state. Human beings, who are distinct from ani- 
mals chiefly by their rationality, have to fear, not a terrible external 
power and its expression, which arouses fear in animals and is 
related to their instinct of self-preservation, but the ethical power, 
which is self-defined in its own free rationality, which is eternal 
and inviolable and which a man summons against himself, when y 
he turns his back upon it. The fear, therefore, which a tragedy : 
arouses, is, according to Hegel, of the latter type and refers to the 
might of the universal ethical power. Hence it is not unpleasant 
because it is not related to physical self-preservation. 


Thus, Hegel explains the pleasantness of fear from presenta- 
tion of „a tragedy in terms of difference in the objective reference. 
According to him it is not unpleasant because it is not related to 
any finite external object but to the might of the universal ethical 
power. This seems to be a plausible explanation. For, while we 
do not wish to be in a state of fear of any external physical power, 
we, as moral beings, do wish to be in fear of the ethical power, be- . 
cause that alone improves us ethically. के 


Abhinavagupta’s Explanation: 


pleasant and the unpleasant emotions. The experience of the plea- Sx 
in a certain situation in 


; sa” by the king and through 
oy t £ spectator, who has identified himself with the former 
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The point that seems to be fit for emphasising is that the ex- 
perience of fear is presented to be due, not to the subjective realisa- 
tion of the fear,because of the effect of a terrible external object, 
but to the objective perception of the object, the deer, in terror. For, 
| the king is not in terror, because there is no terrible object that 
i confronts him. On the contrary he himself is the terrible object 
that has caused terror in the deer. 


Abhinavagupta in the Abhinavabharati (280) explains the rise 
cf Bhayanaka as follows, as has already been stated in the Com- 
parative Aesthetics, Vol. 1 (Pp. 164-5):— 


The spectator hears the verse “Grivabhangabhiraman” etc. The 

j consciousness of the meaning of the verse as a whole arises in him. 
j The inner visualisation of the whole takes place. The elements of 
| time and place and so forth are inhibited, because of the element 
| of contradiction. Time is the chief factor in the causal efficiency 
| of the individual. The inhibition of that having taken place, the 
| inhibition of individual naturally follows. The consciousness at this 
stage may be spoken of as "terrified" (Bhith). The terrified pre- 
£ supposes the cause of terror. That in the present case being with- 
out objective reality (aparamarthika) and, therefore the terrified ह 
being free from objective relation, it is reduced to terror. This 
terror, appearing in the consciousness of the spectator, who is free 
from all elements of individuality, affecting his heart so as to seem 
to be penetrating it and being visualised so as to seem to be dancing 
as it were before his eyes is the Bhayanaka Rasa. Thus fear is 
not unpleasant because it is completely universalised and is related 
to a subject who is free from all elements of individuality. 
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A RARE COMMENTARY ON VARADARAJA'S 
MADHYASIDDHANTAKAUMUDI ITS AUTHOR— 
SIVARAMA DASAPUTRA OF BENARAS, 1780 A.D. 


by 


SADASHIVA L. KATRE, M.A., 
Curator, Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain 


On Varadaraja’s Madhyasiddhantakaumudi, a major com- 
pendium of Bhattojidiksita’s Siddhantakawmudi, Aufrecht records 
only two commentaries, viz., Madhyamanorama by Ramasarman 
and Madhyasiddhantakaumudivilasa by Jayakrsna'. However, this 
Madhyasiddhantakawmudi has a _further old commentary, viz. 
Madhyakaumudimanjusakuncika (lit. a key to the treasure-box of 
Madhyasiddhantakawmudi, which is not mentioned in Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum or in posterior MSS Catalogues available 


to me’. 


This commentary is represented.by a MS (Accession No. 
8537) acquired by the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain, through a local collection purchased in 1951. It 
consists of 50 straw-paper folios, pale-white in colour, of the size 
184 x 48 inches, with a margin of about 14 inches left on the 
four sides of each page. Dark-black ink is used for the text and 
red ink for border-lines etc. Each side of the folios contains on 
the average 9 lines with about 46 bold letters on each line. The 


Script is Devanagari, the letters अ,. ण,. छ etc. being sometimes of 
| the Marathi type and at other times of the Hindi type. As three 
/ independent series of folio enumeration are traced in the portions 


"m. of the MS. each portion displaying a separate handwriting, three 


scribes appear to have shared the labour of scribing the text. The 
scribes do not record their names and date anywhere, but the MS. 
appears to be about 150 years old and is in a tolerably good condi- 
tion. The MS furnishes the text in a legible and intelligible manner, 
mistakes being very few. 


The commentary is not an elaborate exposition or a word-to- 
word paraphrase of the original, but is meant to be mainly a help- 
ful brief guide to an intelligent student’s study, memorization and 
revision of the Madhyasiddhantakawmudi. It well achieves its 
object by. adopting pertinent methods of topic-wise grouping and 
enumerating the Sutras, Varttikas etc. incorporated in the Madhya- 
stddhantakaumudi and briefly recording the technical grammatical 
purpose served by them. Many Sutras etc. are passed on simply 
with the remark स्पष्टम्‌ (ie. too clear to be commented upon)! 
Still, in the course of his own gloss on his lengthy metrical pro- 
logue to the commentary, the commentator makes a modest display 
of his sue and quotes Patanjali's Mahabhasya, Bhartrhari's 
Vakyapadiya, Nandikesvara’s Kasika, Bhattojidiksita’s Prandha- 
manorama, ete. At the close of this gloss he also furnishes some 
illustrative practical hints for the use of teachers and then explicitly 
states that even major Panditas, not to mention idle or ease-loving 
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scholars like himself, would find it impossible to pen down an exhaus- 
tive exposition of the entire Sutras etc., as several of them are too 
knotty and the objects served by them too numerous. 


We need not further discuss here the literary merits and utility 
of the commentary from the point of view of the present day Sans- 
krit students. However, the commentary gains considerable histori- 


‘eal interest as will be evinced by its prologue and colophons. (Folios 


1 b-4a). 


A metrical sectional colophon is traced only at the close of the 
first (Samdhi) section’. (Folio Ta-Folio 50a). 


These state that the author wrote this commentary under speci- 
fic instructions from a contemporary royal patron. This royal 
patron, referred to here as Raja Raghunatharao Subedar, hailed 
from the line of sage Akshapada (== Gautama), his grandfather 
being Damodara who was addicted to vedic rites and his father 
being Hari who very valiantly vanquished hostile chieftains and 
ably ruled from a town called Parola conferred on him by Nana, 
his master residing at Punyagrama. The royal patron was eldest 
among his father’s four sons, a supreme warrior and administrator, 
a devotee of Siva, himself learned and extending his liberal patro- 
nage to the learned, very kind to the virtuous and an enforcer of 
rules of good ‘conduct ordained by the vedas. After subduing 
arrogant adverse chieftains he ruled from a town called Balavan- 
nagara enforcing strict discipline among the neighbouring rulers 
and winning admiration and applause from his own subjects. As 
he found the local people to be rather blunt to pick up difficult 
Sastras, he sought various means to educate them and in that strain 
patronised a band of learned Panditas. He detected the want of 
a guide-book (sadhanika) to the Sanskrit grammatical treatise 
Madhyasiddhantakaumudi by aid whereof the Sutras employed in 
its examples could be easily brought to memory. , He himself jotted 
down a plan in the direction of supplying this want and placed it 
before learned Panditas. According to that very plan the present 
commentary has been prepared by the author. 


The royal patron is definitely identical with Raghunatharao 
Hari Nevalkar who was Subedar of Jhansi from A.C. 1770 to 1795 
under the Poona Peshwas and founded the Nevalkar regime at 
Jhansi which, with various modifications in royal status, continued 
right up to 1857, when his nephew’s widow Lakshmibai Nevalkar, 
Popularly known as Rani of Jhansi, of sacred national memory pro- 
minently participated in the Mutiny and died fighting bravely 
against the British. Balavantanagara is the recorded old name of 
the ancient site of Jhansi. The Nevalkar family belongs to Gaut- 
ama gotra and to the Karhade sub-section of Maharastra Brahmanas. 

his branch of the Nevaklar family originally resided in Konkan 
(village Kot near Rajapur) with sanctioned priestly appointment, 
ut had lately shifted to Khandesh in the service of the Peshwas 
of Poona. Damodara and his three sons, of whom Hari was the 
youngest, made several martial and administrative achievements in 
handesh and elsewhere on behalf of the Peshwas and their major 
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Sardars‘. The jagir of village Parota was conferred on the family 
on account of these achievements at this stage by Peshwa Balajirao 
alias Nana (1740-1761). Hari and his three sons Raghunatharao, 
Lakshmanarao and Sivarao successfully led the Peshwas’ armies in 
several subsequent expeditions. Raghunatharao is said to have 
received his early training in warfare and administration under 
Kanhoji Angre*. He, besides being a very successful general and 
administrator, was endowed with a creative scientific brain, inas- 
much as he is said to have invented some electrical instruments in 
that age'. He incurred special favour of the Peshwas and received 
several distinguished appointments from them. On account of his 
early success as Subedar of Junnar, he was selected for putting 
down the rebellion of the Bundela feudatories near J hansi and was 
appointed Subedar of Jhansi in 1770. He acquitted himself most 
successfully of this tremendous task and in a few months sorely 
vanquished the Raja of Orchha and brought to terms all the rebel- 
lious Bundela feudatories numbering about thirty-two. Among the 
noteworthy tactics resorted to by him in this supreme achievement 
was his recruitment of an army of monks. Peace and order were 
restored forthwith in the Jhansi region and further twenty-five 
years witnessed the glorious regime of Raghunatharao as Subedar 
of Jhansi. In 1795 he brought orders from the Poona Darbar sanc- 
tioning succession of his younger brother Sivarao as Subedar of 
Jhansi and himself abdicating the post gave up all worldly contacts 
and voluntarily took recourse to self-immersion (jalasamadhi) in 
the Ganges current at Brahmavartha (Bithoor) near Kanpur. The 
à subsequent regimes at Jhansi of Sivarao (1795-1814), his eldest 
PT grandson Ramacandrarao (1814-1835), second son Raghunatharao 

| (1835-1888), third son Rangadhararao (1838-1853) and daughter- 
= in-law Lakshmibai (1853-1857), who ruled as Regent of her minor 
i adopted son Damodararao, need not detain us here. It will, how- 
ever, be clear that the identity of our author's royal patron with 
Raghunatharao Hari Nevalkar is firmly established by recorded 
historical evidence. 


Notably enough, there is not the slightest tinge of poetical or 
mercenery, exaggeration in the author’s eulogy of the royal patron, 
which, as it is, comes out to be a plain statement of facts. The royal 
patron’s unique swordsmanship, statesmanship, enforcement of 
rigid discipline among feudatories, zeal for the welfare of the sub- 
jects, munificence to learned Brahmanas, devotion to Siva and other 
alleged details are all true to history. Observance of prescribed 
rites with due caste discipline is known to be enforced at Jhansi 
^ with .Strictness by Raghunatharao and his successors. His own 
‘learning is amply corroborated by his obvious conversance with 
Sanskrit grammar enabling him to chalk out a plan for a guide- 

book to the Madhyasiddhantakaumudi. An eye-witness of the 1857 
events at Jhansi states* that the Rani's h 
. had with an ardent zeal collected man 
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At one place in the above extracts we find a departure from 
the previously recorded details. Our author states in unequivocal 
words that Raghunatharao was eldest of Hari’s four sons, while 
other sources’, which mention only three sons of Hari, give their 
chronology as  Lakshmanarao-Raghunatharao-Sivarao. As our 
author being in actual personal contact with Raghunatharao is 
likely to be in possession of real details, the question of chronology 
of Raghunatharao and Lakshmanarao should be re-examined now 
by scholars mainly engaged in historical research. 


The author of the commentary is Sivarama hailing from the 
Dasaputra family of Banaras, his father and grandfather being 
Lakshmana and Sripati respectively and his preceptor being Krpa- 
natha. From the high words of praise associated with these names, 
the author himself as also his father, grandfather and preceptor all 
appear to be conspicuous figures in the ranks of contemporary 
learned Panditas of Banaras. Although these four names were 
probably not hitherto known from other sources, the Dasaputra 
family of Banaras is already known to be a celebrated Pandita 
family. Many members" of this Dasaputra family are recorded 
to be authors of learned Sanskrit works. At present, however, no 
traces of this Dasaputra family survive at Banaras, except that a 
lane in the Deccani locality of that city is still known as 'Dasaputre 
Ki galli’. 

The portions of the commentary referred to above at some length 
bear due testimony to the author's learning and conversance with 
higher grammatical literature and do lample justice to his self- 
eulogy, heritage from a celebrated Pandita family and patronisation 
by an illustrious historical personage. 

In the light of the above identification of the royal patron, the 
commentary must have been composed some time during the period 
1770 to 1795 and may be tentatively assigned to C. 1780. 


I, Catalogus Catalogorum, Part |, Pp. 428a, 506a; Part ||, Pp. 40b, 97b, 2165. 

2. S. K. Belvalkar's Systems of. Sanskrit Grammar, which mentions (P.51) the above 
two commentaries, is also unaware of our present commentary. 

f 3. Asthe due Samdhi is not effected in this reading, it may be the scribes’ mistake 
or or 5 

et Vide S. V. Ketkar's Maharastriya Jnanakosa, Vol. XIV, Pp. Jha I4ff, y.R. Date 
and C. G. Karve's Sulabha Visvakoas, Vol. Ill, Pp. 243ff., S. V. Chitrav's Madhyayugina 
Caritrokosa, P. 676, and other works. E 

5. Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Edition (1903), Vol. XIV P. 148. 

6. Madhyayugina Caritrakosa, P. 676, As Kanhoji Angre died in 1729, i.e. forty-one 
years before Raghunatharao's appointment as Subedar of Jhansi, the latter must have 
received this training from the former at a tender age, 

7. lbid. 

8. Vide Visnubhat Godase's Majha Pravasa, Second Edition (1948), Pp. 8७. 

9. .Maharastriya Jnanakosa, Vol, XIV, and other works. 


g., Sadasiva Dasaputra (author of Acarasmrticcandrlka, Asaucasmrticandrika | 


: 10. E. 

Lingarcanacandrika etc), Trimalla Dasaputra (author of Agrayanestiprayoga), Ananda 
ete Putra (author of Dasaputrahnika), an anonymous Dasaputra (author of Malamasanirnaya), 
Bond in CC, |, Pp. 691७, 247b, Il, Pp. 519, 53b, Ill, Pp. 9b, 143a and P. V. Kane's 
the Y. of Dharmasastra, Vol. |, P. 559a etc, ‘The chronology and mutual relationship of 


se Dasaputras still remain to be settled. 
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THE THEME OF THE SAKUNTALA—A PERSPECTIVE 
by 


A. V. NAGARAJA SARMA, M.A., 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
Alagappa College, Rammad District. 


Kalidasa's immortal fame needs neither proof nor description. 
It has been acclaimed and accepted for centuries in all parts of the 
world. Orthodox Indian commentators and critical Occidental 
scholars alike have subjected Kalidasa's works to the most search- 
ing scrutiny and have said all that may be said. Yet one does not 
feel that Kalidasa has had his due share of study and renown. One 
finds newer and newer thought and thrill in studying his work. 
Hence this venture to put forth what appears striking in the works 
of the master-poet, in particular in the Sakuntala. 


Imaginativeness is said to be a vital requisite for a poet. 
It is defined as प्रज्ञा नवनवोन्मेषशालिनी प्रतिभा मता । प्रतिमा 
is scintillating intellect that produces newer and newer flashes and 
never becomes feeble. It is the basis of a poem. With it the poet 
expresses one and the same thought in a variety of fascinating forms 
or even in one expression excites different brilliant pictures in the 
. minds of the different readers. The poem based on Pratibha is like 
the twinkling star, continually changing its tinge now red, now E | 
blue, now green and now yet of a different hue. This colour-effect 53 
is no less brilliant in the Sakuntala. From one angle we have 8 | 
grand view of nature in its unmarred beauty. Changing our posi- 
0107, we marvel at the awe-inspiring might of holy men absorbed in , 
selfless asceticism. Shifting still further, we face the realities of 
— the world, the abiding forces of love and hate, cheer and despair, 
- knowledge and ignorance, duty and dereliction, fall and redemption. 
If we care to have a still another perspective, we find the poet tak- 
ing the role of a moral guide and giving us a picture of the out- 
_ Standing ideals of a truly good life. Each perspective brings one 
aspect to prominence and pushes the others into the background. 
It is one such perspective that is sought here. 


A true poem, according to Indian standards, should be bot 
arming and preceptive. Tt must conduce to the realization of the 
man values. Being imaginative and realistic at once, the poe 
| ideals casually into the fabric of his wo 
to achieve the best of both the worlds. Kali 
case in this difficult task. cb हे 


E ~ 
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The Rtusamhara, Meghaduta and the Malavikagnimitra are 
all romantically descriptive and are concerned essentially with love 
in its gross form and its fulfilment. There is little charm and less 
sanctity in the love that forms the theme in these works. In the 
Vikramorvasiya, Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa there is a 
more serious note. The Na eae is half tragic. Though 
the wish of Pururavs and Urvasi is granted, it is but temporary. 
Their love is not sublime. It is out and out physical, as is revealed 
in the king’s ravings. The story can also be viewed as the fall and 
redemption of Urvasi. Urvasi’s fall from Heaven, a curse for 
lapse, is turned to the transient pleasure of the flesh. But strangely 
enough for her, her restoration to Heaven is made dependent on 
Pururavas beholding the face of his son born of her. The subtle 
implication on the birth of the son releasing his parents from bonds 
should not be missed. From the Malavikagnimitra to the Vikra- 
morvasiya is the passage from gross love unconcerned with duty to 
love linked with an unconscious fulfilment of a duty, viz., begetting a 
son for the perpetuation of the line. 


The Kumarasambhava describes the Absolute Lord and the 
Mother of the Uni'verse as the supreme Lovers. Their holy love 
being rendered holier in the fire of their penance to win each other, 
their union serves to fulfil the greatest need of the universe, to bring 
forth a son to protect the worlds from Taraka. How Kalidasa 
looked upon begetting a son as the supreme duty of every individual 
to maintain the traditions of the family through successive genera- 
tions is abundantly clear in the verse that speaks of Himavan’s 


marriage with Mena:— स॒ मानसींमेरुसखः पितणाम्‌-कन्यां कुरस्य स्थितये 
D मपि A * धिनो EN 
स्ितिज्ञः । मेनां मुनीनामपि माननीयामात्मानुरूपां विधिनोपयेमे ॥ 


. The very title Kumarasambhava stresses the importance of the 
birth of a son. 


. In the Raghuvamsa too the stress is on *Vamsa" which is con- 
Stituted by a series of births. The great anxiety of the illustrious 
members of the Iksvaku line to fulfil this most sacred of duties is 
brought out in general in “gaga हमेधिनाम्‌?” It is repeated in des- 
cribing Dilipa as “Saag; प्रसूतये | आत्मजन्मसमुसुकः | The birth of 
Raghu releases Dilipa from his debt to the Manes: — 

ऋणामिधानात्‌ खयमेव केवरं तदा पितृणां सुमुचे स बन्धनात्‌ || The word Rna 
we Instead of Dharma shows that it is an obligation. It is in 
mue with the Vedic injunction:— प्रजातन्तुं मा व्यवच्छेत्सी:। 
(१.१4 to Kalidasa is so great that the poet is not tired of advert- 
í m o it in a variety of ways. The Vedic exhortation to seek immor- 
alty by perpetuating oneself through his progeny आत्मा व॑ 
पुत्रनामासि adds strength to the injunction. While this ideal is touched 


en In the other works of Kalidasa, it is the central theme of the 
a untala. The love story there is but secondary. It serves to 
Part colour to the ideal. As a handmaid to the fulfilment of the 
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most sacred of duties love acquires charm and sanctity at the hands 
of Kalidasa. 


The denouement in the Sakuntala is the realization of Dharma. 
In the process of achievement it is helped by Kama. The son Sar- 
vadamana is himself Artha or “Vittam” as mentioned by Marica. 
It is only fitting that the Magnum Opus of the greatest of poets 
should be based on the highest of wordly Purusarthas. 


The seed of the plot is well laid in the words of the hermits: — 
५ en * ° णोपे D T Ls 

"seg यस्स पुरोरवेरो युक्तरूपमिदं तव। पुत्रमेवेगुणोपेतं चक्रवर्तिनमाप्नुहि || This, 
This read with a similar blessing pronounced on Raghu by Kautsa:— 
पुत्र लमखात्मगुणानुरूप भवन्तमीडये भवतः पितेव shows what importance Kali- 
dasa attaches to the perpetuation of noble traditions of families. 
Soon things begin to occur in keeping with the words of the hermits. 
This reminds us of Bhavabhuti's statement:— “ऋषीणां पुनराद्यानां 
वाचमर्थोऽ नुधावति || The blessing for its realization reguires a 
“Ksetra” and the subsequent scene provides this need. But in pre- 
senting Sakuntala, Kalidasa uses his skill in such a manner that 
one is overwhelmed for a moment by the charm of the situation, 
forgetting the theme. The very process of the king falling in love 
with Sakuntala is planned carefully, not merely because of the poet's 
strict advocacy of rigorous social standards, but because it leads 
to a noble purpose. It is difficult to call it love at first sight. Were 
it so, argument and justification are out of place on the part of 


Dusyanta. The words:— “असंशयं क्षत्रपरिग्रहक्षमा यदार्यमस्याममिलाषि मे 
` मनः| तथापि तत्वतः एनामुपलस्ये” AA तत्त्वान्येषान्मधुकरा हताः” | 


दिदं Q n 
. “आशाइसे यदि तदिदं ai A” | show how hesitant the 
king feels at first and how happy he becomes on finding that he 
can marry her. Thus not merely is a “Ksetra” provided, but its 
worthiness too is shown. The love that arises gradually and deve- 
lopes is for making the union delightful and not a matter of lust. 
Having thus clearly indicated the theme, Kalidasa builds up scenes 


‘of romance into which we lose ourselves easily. Then the poet 
pulls us up. 


i In the third Act, Dusyanta, happy to find Sakuntala pining for 
im, promises her friends to treat her with love and honour. His 
Words assume a significance of which he is not aware but which | 
is quite clear to us. He says:— परिग्रहबहुस्वेऽपि द्वे प्रतिष्ठे कुरस्य dl 
समुद्ररशनाचो बीं सखी च. युवश्रीरियम] We know that the only way Sakun- 
‘can raise his family to eminence is by bringing forth a son wh 
make it glorious. In fact, the country itself gave up its old 

and came to be called Bharata, after her son Bharata. Thu 
ng's words take us back to the theme, from the intervenin 

le It is noteworthy that the poet who did not hesitate t 

_the pleasures of Siva and Parvati skips over not m 
D but also the marriage of Sakuntala and Dusyanta. Apar 

r it shows that the union is not at 2 


 — जा 


I 
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important. It makes it clear that love is not the theme but that it 
is only subservient. This fact is reinforced by the revelation by 
Agni that Sakuntala is with child. 


“दुष्यन्तेनाहितं तेजो दधानां भूतये sp अवेहि तनयां sere शमीमिव॥” 

: : : (Sak—4—3). 
The word“Ahita” emphasises the conception being strictly within 
the limits of Dharma. Kanva’s blessing too is, in the same manner 
appropriate: — “सुतं त्वमपि dust सेव पूरुमवाप्नुहि।” The hermits 
bless Dusyanta that he will be the worthy father of a worthy son. 
Agni reiterates the same that Sakuntala and Dusyanta are becom- 
ing the parents of a worthy son. Here Kanva blesses Sakuntala 


that she will be the worthy mother of a worthy son. In these the 
plot is well knit. 


Acquisition of the status of an honoured wife to a noble hus- 
band is covetable. More so is it for a wife to become consciously 
absorbed in the joint duties of household life. Most so is it, then 
to become the mother of a worthy son. This sequence of importance 
is borne in mind by Kanva when he says:— 


“अभिजनवतो ag: छाध्ये खित्वा गृहिणीपदे विभवगुरुभिः कृत्यैस्तस्य प्रतिक्षणमाकुला | 
तनयमचिरात्‌ प्राचीवार्कः प्रसूय च पावने मम विरहजां न त्वं वत्से शुचं गणयिष्यसि |”? 


(4—18). That 
the supreme goal of life is “Santi”, after one has ensured the con- 
tinuance of the family is evident in his words:— “भूखा चिराय 


चतुरन्त महीसपन्नी दौष्यन्तिमप्रतिरथ तनय निवेशय | val तदर्पित टुदुंबभरेणसाकं 
शालेकरिष्यसि पदं बुनराश्रमेऽस्मिन्‌ ॥ ” (4—19). 


In the fifth Act, Sarngarava, in communicating the message of 


Kanva tells Dusyanta “ तदिदानीमापन्नसत्त्वा प्रतिगृद्मयतां सहधमचरणाय |” 
This 1mplies that Sakuntala has already taken her rightful place 
by enabling Dusyanta to fulfil himself. Being in the grip of the 
curse of Durvasas, Dusyanta repudiates her. The preceptor sug- 
Bests that. Sakuntala's claim could be proved or disproved by wait- 
ing till childbirth and seeing whether the child bears the marks of 
4 king or an ascetic. The child should resolve the tangle. 


: In the sixth Act, the king's memory returns at the sight of the 
प ring. His remorse then is so full of love that we again 
mc ihe theme. ence is the introduction of the report of Dhana- 

s death. The king then laments not so much the loss of 
Sakuntala as the loss of the child in her womb: — 


६८.५ ~ B 
सेरोपितेऽप्यात्मनि धर्मपत्नी aan मया नामकुलप्रतिष्ठा” “नून प्रसूतिविकलेन 
गयामसिद्धं धोताश्रुशेषमुदकं पितर: पिबन्ति ।” 


kin . It is noteworthy that these are the thoughts of the 
गा When his attention is diverted by the pranks of Matali to solicit 
Services for Indra. This fits in well with the development in the 
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t viz., the king’ i rith hi 3 ta's peniten 
final act viz., the king's union with his son. Dusyan p ce 
तह in the sixth Act no doubt elevates his love for Sakuntala | 
from its grossness. But more than that it is to prepare him for | 
the union with his son. In other words, it is a preparation for the | 
7 denouement. 


The clever design of the playwright in building up the first and 
the last Acts of the Sakuntala in such likeness and yet with so 
much difference is fascinating. In both there is gradualness of 
emotion and a process of ascertainment. At the very first sight of 
the boy Sarvadamana, the king exclaims ae 
किनुखल बालेऽस्मिन्‌ ओरस इव पुत्र स्मि ह्यति मेसिमन: £ 
His love for the boy makes him almost jealous of people who have 
children of their own. The talisman which slips from the boy and | 
which the king picks up unharmed reveals the king's identity as | 
the father of the boy. Dusyanta is overwhelmed. He says to him- 


self:— कथमिव संपूणीमपि मे मनोरथ नाभिनन्दामि! This is just 
like the. usual expression found in dramas before the भरतवाक्य, 
“ किमित: परमपि प्रियमस्ति १? This is a definite ‘indication 


that the actual theme has ended. The reunion of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta, though drawn out at length and full of noble and pure 
love, does not have the charm of the union of the king and his son. 
Marica blesses the union of father, mother and son as a holy 
union श्रद्धा वित्तं विधिश्चेति faa वः समागतम्‌ (7—29). When the 
king says of the boy to the sage: — “भगवन्‌! अत्र खलु से वराप्रतिष्ठा |” 
| we are strongly reminded of the king's promise to Sakuntala's 


E friends in the hermitage that Sakuntala would be the “Pratistha” 
r of his family. Thus the plot which begins with the benediction of 
thesages:— पुत्रमेवगुणोपेतत॑ चत्रवर्तिनमाप्नुहि!! apty finds 


its fulfilment in the *Putrapti" in the last Act and is blessed by the 
great sage Marica. 


.  Dusyanta's love for Sakuntala becomes ideal love because it 
is moral in its origin, purified in the fire of penitence and more than. 
that purposeful in providing the world with a mighty protector and | 
an upholder of the glorious traditions of the Puruvamsa. 1 


| The central theme of the Sakuntala is the realization of Dharma 
that is enjoined on every individual by the scripture. Kama or 
Srngara is not the theme, but it steps in to make the realization of 
Dharma. delightful. 
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SRNGARAHARAVALI, A NEW SRNGARASATAKA AND ITS 
AUTHOR SRIHARSA 


Dr. (MISS) PRIYABALA SHAH M.A., Ph.D. D.Litt. (Paris) 
Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 


While examining the mss. in the library of Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha (Ahmedabad), I found one having the following colophon 
“ti srisrinharsaviracita srngaraharavali samapatah (ta). 


The name of the author aroused my curiosity and so I under- 
took to study the same. Finding the work interesting, I thought of 
editing it. For that purpose I inquired from the curators of the 
several mss. libraries about other mss. of this work. I, however, 
did not succeed in getting any. As this mss. was on the whole very 
good and fairly correct, I prepared a press copy of the same. 
Acharya Shri Jinavijayaji, the Honorary Director of the Rajas- 
thana Puratattva Mandira, Jaipur, obliged me by accepting it for 
publication in the Rajasthana Sanskrit Series. 


The work consists of 101 verses with two more verses in Sarag- 
hara metre in the colophon. The little of the work is amply justified 
as far as its subject matter goes; but it has only 101 verses and not 
108 as the title haravali would require. In fact, the work is a 
srngarsataka. 


The work opens with two mangala slokas in which the bless- 
ings of Makaradhvaja as Istadevata are invoked. Then it pro- 
ceeds with pictures of the beauty of women and the depiction of 
the passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the 
year, and of the joys of the fruition. Throughout the work the poet 
exhibits delicate observation of Nature with loving sympathy. He 
reveals the relation of the diverse moods of the seasons of the year 
to the moods of the lover and the beloved. 


The Srngaraharavali is essentially a collection of pictures of 
love and it differs from the work of Bhartrhari. Bhartrhari deals 
rather with general aspects of love and women as factors in life. 
Srngaraharavali paints the relation of lovers and takes no thought 
of other aspects of life. The love which Sriharsa likes is gay and 
high-spirited, one delighting in tiny tiffs and lovers’ quarrels, but 
ending in smiles; the poet hardly ever contemplates the utter dis- 
appearance of love; the maiden may be angry but she will relent, 
and she is angry indeed when her lover takes her too seriously. 


Comparing Srngaraharavali with similar other works in 
Sanskrit literature, I find that it is on the model of works like the 
rngarasataka of Amaru or Amaruka. The Srngarasataka of 
: artrhari as noted above deals in a general way with the subject 
e amour; while this work, like the Amarusataka, depicts the amour 
Ore concretely through the mechanism of nayaka-nayika.: 


Technieally this work is a collection of muktakas in which 
Verse is complete in itself; as Hemacandra says: 'ekenac- 
He 


each 
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chandasa  vakyarthasamaptau muktakam. Yatha-Amarukasya 
srngarasate rasasyandino muktakah (Kavyanusasana Ad. 8 su. 
11) This is the anibaddha variety of kavya according to Bhamah. 
In this work there are 4 to 9 yugmas or more technically sandani- 


takas. 


In order to judge the literary quality of these muktaks, a few 
verses may be quoted here: 


Slo. 2: svargadapyatidurlabham karatalaprapta srikam parthivam 
Here the author says ordinarily a heavenly thing is more difficult 
to get than any earthly things but in this particular case the bliss of 
the earthly love is more difficult to get than even heaven. 


Slo. 4: kah sakhi sakhi yasya puspamabhavat puspayudhasya- 
yudham// chinne tatra cirannirayudhadasam dhatte sa cittesayah// 
Here the poet describes the pang of the arrow of the love which 
is so unbearable to the lady that he wants to find out the tree whose 
flower has become cupid's arrow, so that she may uproot it. 


: In Slo. 8 the young wife going to her father's house sees her 
dear husband in the presence of the elders. 80 she is not able to 
give expression to the grief freely. So even though weeping since 
long, she has to smother her cry in her throat. 


Slo. 9 gives a dialogue between a lover and a friend of the 


ह beloved. The lover asks about his beloved of her friend. She 
VS answers that she is enjoying amorous sport. This naturally irri- 
M tates the lover, who asks with whom she plays. The friend answers 


that she plays with him as he is constantly with her. In fact she 
is so much engrossed in him that she forgets her food, dress and 
decoration, constantly wears a bashful expression on aecount of her 
feeling of shame for her engrossment. 


In verses 42 and 43 the author compares the pearl necklace of 
the young lady to the Ganges, the darkish hair on the body (romali) 
is compared to Yamuna, while her speech js called Sarasvati. All 
the three constitute in the Nayika, a tirtha; so she becomes 8९०१४७. 


: In Slo. 45 there is a dialogue between an innocent girl des- 
cribing the manifestations of her budding youth as if they were 
the symptoms of some disease, and an elderly woman who reassures 
by sayimg that these things happen when one passes from child- 
hood to youth and that her lover would be the proper physician to 
cure the trouble. : 


7 Slo. 68 is a complete Rupaka in which the young woman 15 
compared to a river of love. Her beauty is water and her vilasa 
is lahari and her moving eyes are the fish. ` 


ae Slo. 70 the young lady is compared to a chariot. Her brai 
of hair is the whip, while her necklace is the reins. £ 


The text of the last verse is corrupt and the meaning ) 
ire. The Srngaraharavali is compared to a pearl necklac 


— | 
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as a hole in the pearl is made by piercing it with a fine instrument, 
similarly in this case of the pearl of a poem the instrument is ima- 
ginative sense. 


At the end of the ms. we find two slokas in the Sragdhava metre 
as said above. The first sloka describes the Nagara women of 
Vadanagara (N. Gujarat) carrying home on their heads water pots 
from its lake (which still exists and is known as sarmistha). In 
the second sloka, a cowherd woman is described as surpassing in her 
beauty, the divine damsel Ghrtachi. 


The normal metre in this work is Sardulavikridita. Harini, 
Vasantatilaka, Sikharini and Sragdhara, Malini and Vandakranta 
are also used in varying numbers. 


Now we come to the important question of authorship. The 
colophon clearly suggests that the name of the author is Sriharsa 
and not merely Harsa because it calls him Srisriharsa. The last 
verse reads in the ms. as follows: 


Unmilanmatiyantrasuksmavivara sanandamutkarsitah 
prapyoccairvilasatsuvarniguninim khelanmanobhumanim 
sriharsam suhrdam vibhusanakrte sadvakyamuktaphalai- 
yadgranthadvijam rajarociramalam srngaraharavalim-/ 


As emended by me it reads thus: 


Unmilanmatiyantrasuksmavivaram sanandamutkarsitam 
prapyoccairvilasatsuvarniguninim khelanmanobhu- 
manim/ 
sriharsahs suhrdam vibhusanakrte .sadvakyamuktaphalai- 
ragrathnad dvijarajarociramalam srngaraharavalim// 


Whether my emendation is correct or not the mention of the 
name of Sriharsa is beyond doubt clear. 


Now Sriharsa is a well-known name in Sanskrit literature. 
Several persons who might have lived centuries apart, have borne 
this name. In fact, we know at least two great Harsas: One the 
emperor Harsa of Kanouj (6th cent. A.D.) and the other Sriharsa 
(12th cent. A.D.) a great poet and Vedantist-the author of Naisadi- 
yacarita and Khandana-khandakhadya. Scholars have discovered 
several other Harsas also. Our problem is to find out whether 
Sriharsa of this work is a new find or one of the known Harsas.. 


The colophon, and the last verse make it clear that the name 
of the author of Srngaraharavali is Sriharsa. This would incline 
one to identify him with Sriharsa the author of Naisadhiya. 


There is, however, one difficulty in taking the Srngaraharavali 
as a work of the author of Naisadhiya. .In Naisadhiya the poet 
refers to his other works by name. Srngaraharavali does not find 
any mention in this connection. This absence of reference, how- 
ever, may be explained by saying that either the Srngaraharavali 
was not regarded as a work-of such importance by the author as 
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to be mentioned along with his major works or that it might have | 
been a work of his later days when he might have relaxed from | 
his scholastic pride. I think the former alternative more pro- | 


bable. 

As however, in addition to the mention of the name, there is 4 
no further objective evidence, 1 tried to see if a comparison of | 
works gives some corroboration. 


the impression that the author of the plays is not the author of the 
S.H. A comparison with N. does not give any definite objective 


A comparison of S.H. with the plays of Harsa of Kanouj leaves 1 | 
clues whieh would lead us to identify the authors. | 


There is one point, however, which may be, noted here. It is i 
well known that Sriharsa in his N. uses many Desya words in their 
Sanskritized forms. Similarly the author of the S.H. also uses | 
such words, e.g., Ghusrna* which is used by the author of N. also. | 
There are other such words: Nirangika (slo. 12); Hamsaka 
(Slo. 82). In the second sloka of the footnote we find the words 
like vatsovali, cancukam, cira. 


If, however, my subjective impression gathered from a com- 
parison of S.H. and N. may be stated, I may say that I feel that the 
author of N. might have written this work in his early years to 
emulate Amarusataka. 


Taking all these points into consideration I am inclined to 
identify Sri Sriharsa of S.H. with the Sriharsa of N. instead of 
adding one more to the number of Harsas suggested by scholars. 


/ Whoever Sriharsa of S.H. may be the local colour of the Muk- 

p" takas reminds one of Maru and Gurjaradesa. Consider the follow- 

ing verses: Slo. 12 (Nirangika); Slo. 46 (Jambutaru); Slo. 78 
(Manjistha); Slo. 78 (Patantenavrtya). : 


_ The reference of Karnati in Slo. 80 can be explained as some- 
thing conventional because it is a sort of kavisamaya. ! | 


: If the proposed identification proves correct, we have one more 
work of good literary quality to the credit of the author of N. 
I must, however, say in conclusion that more evidence is neces- 
sary to settle the question finally** 


1 Ghursna (slo. 59))-saffron : This is a word of rare occurrence. It is used by 
Kashmir poets. * See Bilhana's Vikramankadevacaritam-XI-I See also for unusual 
words. the vocabulary of Sriharsa given by Handuiqui. 


3. In the first additional verse after the Puspika ‘nagaryyah svarnagauryo vada- 
nagarabhava......are mentioned. This somehow connects the ms. with Vadanagara. 
Probably, the copy of the ms. might have been made at Vadanagara or its owner 
may have been a resident of that place. I mention this fact because Sriharsa 
the author of N. had a great vogue in Gujarat and the oldest commentaries on N. 
were written in Gujarat. So if S.H. is a work of the author of N. it would be 
‘np surprize, if its only known Ms, was copied at Vadanagara, | 
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THE SONG OF HAMSAPADIKA 
by 


Dr. G. K. BHAT, M.A., Ph.D. 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 


The fifth act of Sakuntala opens with a song. As the curtain 
goes up, Dusyanta and his friend the Vidusaka are seen seated. 
From behind the curtain comes the strain of a melodious song float- 
ing on the air: 

Ahinava-mahu-loluvo tumam 

Taha paricumbia cuamanjarim/ 
Kamala-vasai-metta-nivvudo 

Mahuara, vimharidosi nam kaham|| 


Hamsapadika, one of the queens of Dusyanta, is singing the 
song. Her voice can be recognised. The song is sung scientifically. 
Its music enthralls the mind. However, Hamsapadika is not prac- 
tising music merely. The song is surcharged with emction; and 
this fact does not escape the attention of Dusyanta. The Vidusaka 
digs at Dusyanta and asks him: ‘Did you understand the mean- 
ing of the song?" 


The meaning of Hamsapadika's song is very plain: 


*You are greedy for ever fresh honey; but having kissed the 
mango-blossom with such passion, you are now finding 
blissful happiness in the sheer company of a lotus; how 
could you forget the mango-blossom, O Bee?’ 


Of course, Dusyanta has understood the meaning of the song. 
He turns to the Vidusak with a smile and says, *Once I loved this 
Hamsapadika passionately; but now 1 spend my time in the apart- 
ment of Vasumati; and so she is taunting me." But Dusyanta is 
courteous; he immediately sends the Vidusaka to Hamsapadika in 
order to comfort her wounded heart. The Vidusaka is unwilling to 
£0; he is afraid that the maids of Hamsapadika will overwhelm 
him, pull his hair, rain blows on him, and like an ascetic caught 
by the heavenly nymphs, he will have to give up all hope of libera- 
tion. Dusyanta waves these protests away and forces the Vidusaka 
to go to Hamsapadika. The incident is over. What must have 
been the intention of Kalidasa in putting this song? 


One dramatic purpose served by the song can obviously be 
seen: The Vidusaka is removed from the scene. The Fifth Act is 
mainly concerned with the repudiation of Sakuntala. Dusyanta has 
ost his memory as a result of the curse of Durvasas. He does not 
remember to have married Sakuntala; and if so, he cannot bring 
himself to accepting a woman who is a ‘stranger’ to him, especially 
vaen she is pregnant. Had the Vidusaka been present on this. 
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| i e would have reminded Dusyanta of his woodland love; 
Ed ee DE adis mind would have been blank as a result of the 
curse. And a situation which was morally very embarrassing would 
inevitably have resulted; because whereas the Vidusaka's remember- 
ing the love affair would have lent support to Sakuntala S conten- 
tion, while the King's failure to recollect anything would have 
appeared as downright meanness. The repudiation of Sakuntala 
is based on Dusyanta's loss of memory and on the inability of 
Sakuntala to produce a tangible sign of recognition. On this 
background Dusyanta's attitude will appear to be perfectly moral; 
for, his statements proceed from a genuine conviction that he could 
never have been connected with this strange woman. At the same 
time, Sakuntala was, from her own point of view, manifestly above 
suspicion. The meeting between Dusyanta and Sakuntala in the 
Fifth Act is thus a clash of ‘two rights’. It is this element that 
makes the conflict so terrific and tragic; and it upsets the emotional 
balance of both the parties. For this exciting dramatic effect as 
well as for the terrible consequence to which the situation leads, it 
was artistically necessary that both Dusyanta and Sakuntala were 
confident of their own moral positions. The opposition of the 
Vidusaka would have disturbed the perfect balance of this poignant 
situation and made Dusyanta’s own defence ridiculous. It was 
therefore of great importance that the Vidusaka was not present 
on the scene when Sakuntala arrived. The song of Hamsapadika 
provides a natural excuse for keeping the Vidusaka away from the 
Scene of repudiation and thereby removing the threat of moral 


embarrassment, which would have been so damaging to the charac- 
ter of Dusyanta. 


This however is an obvious and an external consequence of 
the song. Its subtle significance is psychological. The delicacy of 


Kalidasa’s art consists in the suggestion of the consequences on the 
subjective side. 


ae 


— . In turning from the Fourth to the Fifth Act, we are entering 
into a new atmosphere. The innocent, sensitive and peaceful at- 
mosphere of the penance-grove has now been replaced by the aristo- 
cratie, indifferent and distressed atmosphere of the palace-life. The 
Nature which responds to human sentiments by the voice of the 
koo is absent here; nor is there the philosophie melancholy which 
o G console the parental sadness at the departure of a beloved 
_ daughter. On the contrary, there are bees here that wander in 
search of fresh honey; there are hearts that burn with the anguish 
f nsatisfied love; there is uncontrollabe passion; the distress and 
suffering of the agonised mind. The song of Hamsapadika is 

it were an inauguration of this new and strange atmosphere. 


t y senses the suggestive sadness of this 
What is going to happen to the simple and innocent 
m the woodland in this new atmosphere of estranged love? 
1 d aded doubt dawns on the mind, we recall the dig that 
ka had given to Dusyanta. It is plain therefore that 
of Hamsapadika is equivocal: The allusion to the bee, the 


-a a 
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mango-blosom and the lotus in the song appear to be too obvious to 
be mistaken even by the so-called dull-headed Vidusaka. Dusyanta 
must have wandered like a bee in the garden of life; he met an 
innocent Hamsapadika whose youth was opening like a mango- 
blossom; out of passion he tasted the honeyed pleasure in her 
company; he installed her in his harem and left with her a 
memory of passionate love that could not be forgotten. But now 
this bee has sauntered away in search of fresh honey; he has 
turned to the lotus-like Vasumati and has apparently, forgotten 
Hamsapadika, the mango-blossom. The agony of the broken heart 
of the young blossom is voiced in Hamsapadika’s song. Does the 
bee remember? 


But the song is not only a reflection of Hamsapadika’s heart; 
the simple and loyal heart of Sakuntala seems to be speaking to us 
through this song. Sakuntala has left the penance-grove with her 
heart heavy with sorrow; she is overwhelmed with the sense of 
separation; there is unexpressed hope in her mind about her new 
home; but there is also nervous fear. As thus Sakuntala arrives 
at the threshold of Dusyanta’s palace, we too seem to catch her 
fear; for the suggestion in Hamsapadika’s song has given us a 
shock. Is Dusyanta really like a bee? If the mango-blossom like 
Hamsapadika were to be callously neglected, will this new blossom, 
namely Sakuntala, meet with similar fate? The reaction of Dusyanta 
to Hamsapadika’s song gives us another shock. The song has 
created an inexpressible yearning in Dusyanta’s mind, but there is 


‘no consciousness of a ‘separation from the beloved’.? Whatever little 


hope the anxious reader may have entertained is smashed by this 
remark of Dusyanta. It is a warning and a suggestion: The re- 
pudiation of Sakuntala that follows is foreshadowed by Hamsa- 
padika’s song. The song is thus a symbol. ; 


However it is very necessary to analyse the implications of this 
symbolic song, especially as they reflect the character of Dusyanta. 
The song apparently represents Dusyanta as a bee, full of passion 
but callous. This is the verdict of all the crities too. They picture 
Dusyanta as a selfish bee, hasty and passionate and enraptured by 
the prospect of sweet honey only. The confession of Hamsapadika 
Seems to strengthen this impression. The transformation that takes 
place in the psychological life of Dusyanta starts, according to these 
critics, from the Sixth Act, when with the recollection of Sakuntala 
his mind is tortured by the blunder he had committed in repudiat- 
mg his lawfully wedded wife. 


: However, if Kalidasa intended to represent Dusyanta really in 
hese colours it will be difficult to harmonise some facts given in 
the play. If Dusyanta were like a bee by nature and if turning 
from Hamsapadika to Vasumati he were not to feel any genuine 
Pinch of conscience, then he could as well reject Sakuntala for still 


(2) Read: « राजा--(आत्मगगतम ) कि तु खळ गीतमेवविधार्थमाकण्ये इष्टजनबिरहादू 
ऋतेऽपि बलबदुत्कण्डितो ऽस्मि । Act V. 
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a new-found love. But then, why does he experience an unaccounta- 
ble yearning and talk of ‘loves in previous lives’. This surely ig 
not the way a honey-mad bee would behave, and especially when 
fresh honey could be had for a song. Further, what particular 
purpose is served by the solemn machinery of the curse and by 
making the repudiation a direct result of it? Does the pleasure- 
loving bee require any excuse to discard one flower and go to 
another? These considerations are very vital to the proper under- 
standing of Kalidasa's version of the Sakuntala story. The ultimate 
picture of noble love and of permanent union that Kalidasa paints 
would be certainly lop-sided if one of the partners of love, namely 
Sakuntala were perfectly noble and innocent and the. other, namely 
Dusyanta, were a passionate but unsteady lover devoid of a Serious 
purpose in life. A noble love that develops into a permanent union 
surely ought to be a sincere mutual love. 


Now, Kalidasa has touched in a number of places the noble 
shades in the character of Dusyanta. The most important of these 
however concerns the love-life of Dusyanta. It is a very pertinent 
question whether Dusyanta is really an unsteady lover, selfish like 
a bee. I am afraid that the answer which Kalidasa has pro- 
vided in his play to this question would go against the common 
verdict of the critics. 


Kalidasa cannot help the fact that Dusyanta is polygamous. 
The story that Kalidasa has selected for his drama and especially 
the Setting he has provided for it make polygamy an inevitable 
Social fact. Leave aside Dusyanta; the entire artistocracy of that 


€ | n of life, a situati j nd a 
turning-point comes which make these i EE nes 
and look inside their own hearts. They seem to grasp as it were 
in a flash the profound significance of love. Their attitude im- 
mediately becomes £rave and serious and a transformation takes 
place in their lives. Such a transformation 18 not unnatural and is 


011000 CV णि 
जननान्तरसौद्ददाचि ॥ ? P. “तच्चेतसा स्मरति नूनमवोधपूर्व भावस्थिरा 


(4) cf, Dusyanta's appreciation of Tapovana life |. 14, 15: of the loveliness 
Of the Asrama girls; आहो मधुरमासां दनम्‌ ?, his confession, |. 17; also |. 20, 
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| vouched for by the facts of human psychology. I feel that Dusy- 
| anta has already gone through a psychological transformation, and 
| that Kalidasa has indicated it in this drama by select subtle 
| suggestions. 


| The most important suggestion in this regard is the fact that 
| Dusyanta has no son. It is probable that this fact is not a matter 
of private sorrow merely; it means that there is no successor to the 

| vast royal riches and the powerful empire that Dusyanta has built 
| up during his career by dint of his personal prowess. It is quite 
i possible that it is in view of this larger aspect that Kalidasa has 
harped on the ‘childlessness’ of Dusyanta. The blessing that the 

| ascetics confer on Dusyanta, in Act I, is that he may obtain a son.” 
\ It implies not only the wish that the serious gap in the private life 
i of Dusyanta may be filled; it is also a wish that the spiritual duty 
of the king to protect the religious life of his own people may not 
| suddenly come to naught for want of a royal successor. When the 
| Vidusaka is sent back to the capital, in Act II, along with the army 
and the royal paraphernalia he boasts, “I have now become the Heir- 
apparent."^ This casual remark conceals the personal tragedy of 
Dusyanta: How otherwise could the stupid Vidusaka usurp, may be 
| in joke, the title of “Yuvaraja'? The poor old mother of Dusyanta 
is wearying herself by the observance of vows with the sole hope of 
| securing the continuance of the family line.” Dusyanta is keeping 
himself busy with the round of his onerous duties, apparently un- 
| concerned about this serious void in his life; but the fact must be 
| continuously present in his sub-conscious mind: When the case of 
Dhanamitra forces the dread. reality on his conscious mind, Dusyanta, 
the mighty hero of many an uncommon battle, collapses into a 
| swoon.” That this pillar of strength should crack before our very 
eyes is not a cheap melodrama intended for a theatrical effect of 

| pathos. It only shows that when the awareness of the void of 
| childessness reached the level of consciousness, even the mighty life- 
| force of Dusyanta could not endure the blow. It is this conscious- 
ness that could check the irresponsible search for mere pleasures 
and force any man turn within for a real search for happimess. 
This was what had happened in the life of Dusyanta. The signi- 
cance which Kalidasa attaches to this perfectly human emotion 

Should be clearly realised. The suggestive but eloquent indications 
that the dramatist has given in the play, along with the picture of 
usyanta melting under the rush of parental love, in Act VIL" 


(5) cf. |. 12: < ga एवगुणोपेत चक्रवर्तिगमाप्तुहि ॥ › 
(6) cf. * तेण हि जुवराओ म्हि दार्थि संबुत्तो 1 : 
(7) cf. The message which Karabhaka brings from Dusyanta’s mother: 
आगामिनि चतुथदिवसे पुत्रपिण्डपालनो नामोपवासो मविष्यति 1? Act |l. 
(8) See, Act V, verses 4, 5, 6, 7,8. 
(9) See, Act VI, 25, and the following stage-direction, * मोहमुपगत: ? 
. (0) cf. ` कि g खड बाले5स्मिज्ौरस इव पुत्रे fef मे मनः । › and.verse 17 
(आल्क्ष्यदन्तमुकुलान) Act VII. 2 : 


€ 
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o doubt that Kalidasa’s Dusyanta is already a transformed 
: p EU it were not so, and if the loss of the Ped 
and the consequent sense of repentence alone had transformed the 
bee-like attitude of Dusyanta, the refrain of Dusyanta's Suffering 
occurring in the sixth act would at best be melodramatic in the 
right literary tradition. What is more, it will inevitably lead us 
to suspect that Sakuntala may become another Hamsapadika one 
v day. Such a suspicion will not be unnatural if Dusyanta of the 
first five Acts were taken to be a selfish pleasure—seeker, and the 
i transformation in his nature were traced to the influence of repent- 
ence in the sixth Act only. And such a suspicion is apt to destroy 
the higher values of life in Sakuntala. 


It is essential for aesthetic criticism that the character and 
romance of Dusyanta are judged from the angle which the drama- 
tist himself has provided. It is an incorrect moral approach, based 
on considerations which do not belong to Kalidasa's times, that has, 
in my opinion, led to the misunderstanding of the character of 
Dusyanta. It is necessary to remember that the gallant approaches 
of Dusyanta, in Act I, originate in the first instance out of his 
keen and sensitive appreciation of beauty; for, Dusyanta is a lover 
of beauty." When his appreciation of Sakuntala's beauty turns 
unconsciously into a desire for possession—psychologically, a 
natural and legitimate desire—Dusyanta is already considering 
Sakuntala as a prospective wife. There is neither the irresponsi- 
C ble desire for a mere gratification of the senses, nor the passionate 

s rush for a rash and illegal possession. Will it then be too much to 
NG say that the subconscious sense of the void in life must have 
E moulded, of course unawares, Dusyanta's desire and given his 
unexpected passion a seriousness of purpose? Already the ascetics 
C of. the Tapovana had blessed Dusyanta with the blessing of a son. 
E. The incorporeal voice, in the fourth act, predicts that a son will 


be born to Sakuntala. The suggestions in these allusions are 
irresistible. 


.. The song of Hamsapadika must now be interpreted in the 
light of these suggestions. It is not surprising that Hamsapadika 
dubs Dusyanta as 8 bee, as no one else in this drama does. She is 
singing a wailful song of her wounded heart. How could she see 
beyond herself ? And how could she understand the deeper motive 
why her “bee' had turned to the lotus from the fresh mango-blossom ? 
She was incapable of relating, in her self-centred sorrow, that 2 
A subconscious revolution had changed Dusyanta’s nature; so that the 
.. attractive ‘blossom’ had lost its significance for him, and that his 

soul was yearning unconsciously for the mellow ‘fruit’. Unable to 
fathom the depth of Dusyanta’s desire, she takes him to be a 
callous bee. But a careful examination of the symbol that the 
amatist has used in the Song should reveal the inner motive of 


: (11). See, the references quoted under foot-note (4). 
12) cf. 1. 22, * असेञ्चयं क्षत्रपरिग्रहक्षमा etc. 


Read: * दुष्यन्तेनाहित तेजो दधानां भूतये भुवः । अवेहि तनयां an शमीति 
Act IV—4. : 
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Dusyanta's attitude. The “mango-blossom' is a symbol of the advent 
of spring, of budding youth. On the contrary, the ‘lotus’ suggests 
the mature growth, adult life. Hamsapadika is a girl in blossoming. 
youth; Vasumati is a mature lady. Hamsapadika is referred to 
in the play by the formal honorific title, tatrabhavati, which as 
Dusyanta’s queen was due to her; but Vasumati is addressed as 
‘devi’ a title which the crowned queen alone deserves. These titles 
are obviously indicative of their respective ages as of their posi- 
tions. And so, if Dusyanta were a selfish pleasure-seeker, running 
merely after the gratification of his passion, he ought to have 
spent his leisure in the apartment of Hamsapadika, enjoying the 
beauty of bursting youth, the fresh loveliness of the mango-blossom. 
But Dusyanta has turned his back on the tingling pleasure of a 
hot ‘kiss’; he has, on the contrary, turned towards the cool and 
mellow ‘lotus’; it is a pleasure of mere company (‘vasati’); but 
living in Vasumati’s apartment gives Dusyanta the highest pleasure. 
(mirvrti). This is Hamsapadika’s own confession. That Dusyanta 
should turn away from: the intoxicating pleasures of youthful 

enjoyment and prefer the quite solace of mature company is a 
mystery to Hamsapadika. She is hurt by this preference of Dusy- 
anta. But just as the pride of her youth makes her incapable of 
bearing this humiliation, it is equally responsible for her failure to 
understand the motive behind this change of attitude. We do feel 
sorry for Hamsapadika and sympathise with her. But does that 
give us any justification for misunderstanding Dusyanta's character 
and behaviour? Do we want to commit the same youthful error 
which Hamsapadika did in her blindness and sorrow? 


The song of Hamsapadika is thus one more subtle, and perhaps 
a very significant, suggestion through which the dramatist reveals 
the psychological transformation of Dusyanta. The neglect of 
Hamsapadika is mot due to the bee-like, selfish temperament of 
Dusyanta; it is the unconscious reaction of a sub-conscious frustra- 
tion, a frustration that has created a tragic void in the life of 
Dusyanta. On this background alone can we properly understand 
the unaccountable restlessness that Dusyanta experiences by hear- 
Ing the song. If the final meeting of Dusyanta and Sakuntala is à 
Permanent union of two loving hearts, it necessarily presupposes a, 
complete transformation; and such a transformation can not be 
the result of mere separation and suffering. It is therefore neces- 
sary to admit, on the strength of the textual evidence, that Kalidasa 
conceived his Dusyanta as a transformed lover from the beginning, 
of his story. Thus considered, the song of Hamsapadika 18 a 
poetic symbol of Dusyanta's psychological transformation. 
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THE RELATIVE POSITION OF DANDIN AND BHAMAHA IN | 
THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS | 


by | 
BHAVA DEVA JHA, M.A., | 

Research Scholar, Mithila Institute, Darbhanga | 

In this paper I have made an humble attempt to show, on the - 8 
basis of a fresh finding, that Dandin can, in no case, be brought to 
a period later than Bhamaha. A lot of controversy has been ensu- 
ing for settling the priority of one to the other. Dr. A. Shankaran i 
has rightly remarked that no definite data are yet forthcoming to i 
solve the problem. 


Mr. K. B. Pathak said in his Introduction to Kaviraja Marga 
that Bhamaha is prior to Dandin. But Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar | 
went to prove that the reverse is the case. He observed that a close | 
comparison of the works of Dandin and Bhamaha has enabled him 
to collect several cumulative evidences in favour of his contention 
that Bhamaha should be placed after Dandin. For he maintains 
that Bhamaha's work is full of criticisms against the views of his 
predecessors and most of them are unmistakably aimed at Dandin?. 


But Mr. Narasimhiengar found his arguments strongly refuted 
by Mr. K. P. Trivedi and many others.? I, however, do not like to 
‘encumber this short article with the statements of all the views 


/ held either against or in favour of Dandin’s priority. For Dr. 
4 Kane has collected the arguments on either side and scrutinizing 
et al such views with admirable impartiality declares himself in 


favour of Dandin's priority over Bhamaha. He holds that the rea- 
Sons so far assigned for Dandin's priority are far more weighty 
(though 1106 thoroughly decisive) than those assigned for Bhamaha's j 
priority.” It is, however, up to us to agree or disagree with his i 
view. But on the basis of what we have been able to find out, we || 
can assert that Dr. Kane is justified in arriving at the aforesaid | 
conclusion. I, however want io add a few words to what has been | 

| 


stated so far, which will go to a in that t : that 
Dandin flourished Bewe is nna em qo / 


A प in his Kavyalamkara often refers to his predecessors 
mes quotes them even by name. We come across the 


X Mr. Pathak seems to have chan 


Z RUSA iged his i iew b 
Dr. Kane in his History of $. K. Poeta. g is earlier view later on as stated by 


See p. 96. 


2 Vide the article 
PP- 536-37. 
8. See Kane's History of SK. Poetics, P. o6, 
4, Ibid. P. 108 


"Bhamaha the Rhetorician''in the J. R, A. S., July 1995. 
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following couplet in which Rama Sharma is mentioned along with 
his work named 'Achutottara'. 


& नाना धात्वथंगम्भीरा यमकव्यपदेशिनि । 
प्रहेलिका सा झ्ुदिता रामशर्माचतोत्तरे ||? K. AL. I. 19: 


And in some other context we find a complete verse of Rama 
Sharma' quoted by Bhamaha which is evidently from Achutottara 
wherein, as the name itself suggests, the poetic figures seem to have 
been exemplified in the garb of the poetic-description of the later- 
life (uttaracharita) of Shri Krishna. 


Moreover it is gratifying to note that the discovery of the 
Avanti Sundari Katha of Dandin has lent us a helping hand, so to 
say, when we have been stumbling on the way to find out the exact 
solution of our problem at hand. A Ms. of the work was discovered 
by the Curator of the Madras Oriental Mss. Library and was first 
published by Mr. R. K. Kavi in 1924 under the Daksina Bharati 
Series. It is evident from the said Ms. that it was written by 
Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarsa. There we find express men- 
tion of a certain Ramasharma as one of the friends of Dandin. 
Prof. R. K. Kavi, in his paper on the “Avanti Sundari Katha of 
Dandi”, alludes to the fact that Dandin had as his friends several 
Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar and among them was Rama- 
sarma, the son of the military commander of the Pallavas?. 


That Rama Sharma had some Alankara work to his credit is 
proved by a reference made by Acharya. 


Sangha Raksita in his Subodhalankara, a Pali work on 
Rhetoric: 

“ रामसम्मा ASST मन्ति सन्तो पुरातना | 
तथापि तु बल्ज्ञेन्ति सुद्धमागधिका न ते ॥! 

On serutiny we find that Acharya Sangha Raksita in this work 
closely follows Dandin's Kavyadarsa, with this difference only that 
his examples relate to Buddhism wherever Dandin touches the 
Hindu religion and he selects examples relating to “Santa Rasa' 
Wherever Dandin has erotic verses. It shows that Dandin and 


dius Sharma had identical views with regard to the Alamkara- 
astra. 


All this, therefore, may safely lead us to conclude that Dandin, 
who made friendship with scholars and poets of great renown had 
Rama Sharma the same Alamkarika as his friend whom Bhamaha 
Seems to keep in view while referring to the work Achutottara. 

If this be the case, the theory of Mr. Trivedi and many others 
who place Bhamaha before Dandin proves no longer tenable. For 
= t evidence of what we have seen so far, the priority of Dandin 
0 Bhamaha is settled beyond any doubt. 


! Vide Kavyalamkara Chapter Il, Sl. 58, i 
Cal * See the Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, 
alcutta, 1022, Page 193. m 
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T JAYADEVA—WHO IS HE? 


by 


SIDDHESHWAR HOTA, M. A. A. S. YOTISH ACHARYA. 
Principal, Sadashiva Sanskrit College, Puri. 


Jayadeva is one of the most celebrated and popular .poets in 
Sanskrit. His soul—stirring compositions have inspired may 
mysties and devotees. 


It is widely held that Jayadeva was born at Kendubilwa 
(Kenduli) on the bank of the river Ajaya in the Birbhum district of 
of Bengal, that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Vambadebi, and that 
he was the court-poet of Lakshman Sen, the Vaidya king of Bengal’. 
But Mr. R. C. Majumdar and Mr. Jagabandhu Singh differ from this 
view of Bengali Historians and scholars and savants like Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Edvin Arnold, Mr. Lassen and Mr. Peterson and main- 
tain that tradition has preserved a verse to be a part of an inscrip- 
tion according to which Jayadeva was with Gobardhan, Sarana, 
Umapati, and Kaviraj, attached to the court of one Lakshmana 
Sen." Mr. R. C. Majumdar adds. “Each and every event of Jaya- 
deva's life as depicted by Navaji, Chakradutta Mahipati and Ramdas 
of Orissa in their life story of Jayadeva was so to say, interwoven 
with Lord Jagannath and the Emperor of Orissa. The events can not 
be ignored as legends as claimed by some wrters." Mr. Jaga- 
bandhu Singh, a prominent pleader of Orissa, remarks, “Jayadeva 
18 a poet of Orissa and was born at Kendubilwa (Kenduli) in the 
Puri district and an Oriya Brahmin.” 


In the face of these two divergent views, one asks: Is Jaya- 


deva a court-poet of Lakshmana Sen, the Vaidya king of Bengal or 
of the Utkal Kings? y d i 


.. Madala Panji (Palm-leaf records), the Orissan Chronicle, pro- 
vides concrete records of Lord Jagannath and Ekajata-Kamadeva 
who was a Vaishaba and reigned from 1144 to 1150 A.D.* and never 
took his daily food without hearing musical notes of Gitagovindas. 
King Ekajata Kamdeva became a favourite disciple of Jayadeva 
and built temples to encourage the Vaisnaba cult in his own king- 
dom particularly at Madhupur Patana situated in the Chudangasahi 
of Puri city. He is more connected with many valuable gifts to 
Vaisnabas, as this fact is revealed from the copper-plate grants dis- 
covered at Puri and Kendupatana. These facts clearly bear testi- 


— 1 Dr. M. K. Chariar’s History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. p. 337. 


2  Gobardhanaecha sarano jayadeva umapatih, Kabirajascha ratnanisamb 


hmansaya. ^ cha:-Birabhuma Bib a 
sandarbhasudhigiram, etc. : Gitagotinda * न EAE 


3. Prachina Utkal of Jagabandhu. Singh, p- 58. 
.4. Eraja bada Vaisnab acharana kale-Madalapanji (Published). 
. Records from Madala Panji, (Unpublished). 

. R. D. Banerjee’s History of Orissa, p. 254. 
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mony to the popularity of Jayadeva both as a poet and as a religious 
guru of King Kandaewa (1144-1150). : 


Moreover the work “Avinabagitagovinda” of Rajaraja II 
(115-1154 A.D.) alias Purusottama Deva, also known as Madan 
Mohan, it is believed, was introduced by Purusottama Deva in place 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda because Jayadeva has in his Dasavatara- 
stotra regarded Buddha as an incarnation of Vishna. Balarama, 
Achyutananda Pratapa and other literary giants invoked Lord 
Jagannath as a Buddha as the notion was extremely popular among 
the followers and supporters of Bajrajana School of Orissan Vais- 
navism. Jayadeva was disliked by the Brahmins and other Saivites 
of the period for regarding Buddha as an avatar of Hari; so Abhi- 
navagitagovinda was sung in the Jagannath temple out of dire 
"necessity to satisfy some sections of the people of Orissa; but such 
an action wounded the inner sentiments of Vaisnavas of the time 
and there was agitation against this innovation with a demand 
for reciting Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda before the Lord Jagannath. 
This struggle ended with compromise effected by the Lord Jagan- 
nath between the king and the poet. Later, however, Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva was re-introduced in the temple as before. Ramadasa 
in his Dardhyatabhakti Rasamrta?, the Nirnayasagara edition of 
Gitagovinda* and Chandradutta in his Bhaktamala* have narrated 
these facts. Asa result of the divine compromise between the two 
devotees of the Lord Jagannath, each chapter of Gitagovinda con- 
sists of a beautiful verse of the Abhinavagitagovinda of the king 
Purusottam and this fact is again supported by Kavicharita in 


1 favadeva's Dasavatarastotram, Gitagovinda 11, 9. 


2 Suvila akasa bachana, To grantha kali mun grahana. 
Dwadasasarga parimana, Jayadevara grantha jana, 
Barasagara adye tora, Rahiba barasloka tara. 
Rajahoina ethe tosa, Gamila apana uasa.-Dardhyatabhaktirasamrta. 


3 Itham kelitati bihrutya jamunakula samam, radhaya. 
Tadromabali mauktikabali vuge benibhramam bibhrati. 
Tatrahladi Kuchapratyagafalayorlipsabato ^ hastayorbyaparah ^ purusotta- 
masya dadatu sphitam mudam sampadam.  Gitagovinda. 


4  Punarbakshyami tasyibacharitam paramabdbhutam. 
Jayadevasya biprasya Gitagovindasambham. 
Ekadagitagovindam srutwa rajatiharsatah. 

Nijagre sthapayitwa tatkabyam tadrusamebacgha. 

Swayam nirmaya bidwadbhyo dadabangyam nrupah punah. 
Adyarambhya mameitadbei Gitagovindanamakam. 
Prathyatam giaytam sarberanyatha dandabhagbhabet. 
Ityangyapya dwitiyam tadgitagovindanamakam. 
Prakhyapayamasa nrupah kabyam swakrutamebacha. 
Jayadevakrutou koepi najagou nrupasasanat. 


Parantu matkrutenayam yatha tusyati Keshabah. 
Na tatha twat kruteneti parikshya kriyatamiha. 


... one 


Rajacha Jayadevacha je chanye tatiabei dwijah. | 
Agre sthitwa khsanam tatrodbasritam swayamebahi. 
Kapatam mandire yatah sarbe rajapurasarah. CH. 40. 
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Marathi and Alankarasekhara of Keshaba Mishra of the 16th Cen. 
tury A.D... 3 


F these direct evidences it is to be concluded that the Utkal 
king, Purusottama Deva, was distinctly mentioned in the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva, who by the time has obtained high esteem as 
a court-poet of Ekajata Kamadeva.* The salient features of poetic 
excellenees of Gitagovinda which has created an epoch of the Bhakti 
cult have been enacted also in the characters and inscriptions 
granted by Kavi Narasingha, Kapilendra and Prataparudra Deva. 
Besides this the inscription on the leftside reveals the record of 
accepting Jayadeva's Gitagovinda sung daily before the Lord Jagan- 
nath as a routine work after His Badasinharabesa*: and this prac- 
tice is still observed in the Jagannath temple. 


The idea of attributing Jayadeva to the court of Lakshmana 
Sen, the Vaidya king of Vanga, by Bengali scholars and historians 
is quite spurious on the ground that the Sakti religion was more 
powerful during his reign. People of his country were very much 
fond of Tantrism and as a result they observed the Agama cult 
and took Panchmakaras which later on gradually influenced the 
Vaisnavism of Bengal. To enable then the degenerated societies, 
Halayudha, the royal and learned Pandit in the court of the king 
Lakshman Sen, wrote ‘Matsya Sukta’. If Jayadeva were in the 
court of Lakshmana Sen, it would have been quite possible to men- 
tion such a learned scholar Halayudha, who influenced greatly the 
mass of Bengal; but on the other hand neither Halayudha nor Jaya- 
deva had mentioned names of each other, though Jayadeva ‘narrated 
much about Acharya Gobardhana, a Brahmin of Utkal. 


Gitagovinda exerted a great influence both in form and matter 

on Roy Ramanada of the 15th and 16th century A.D. as can be 
found in his Jagannathaballava Natakam; on Banamali of the 15th 
century A.D. as seen in his Krisnalilamruta in Sanskrit (unpub- 
lished); on Jatindra Raghunath of Puri in the 17th Century A.D. 
as in his Mukundabilasa in Sanskrit (unpublished); on Dharanid- 
hara Das and Sadananda Kabisurya of the 17th century A.D. as 
Seen in their Gitagovindas in Oriya. ‘The Gita Govinda of Uddhaba 
Das of the 16th century A.D. and the works of other Oriya poets 
also, have been inflenced by Jayadeva. Debadurlabha Das of the 16th 
century A.D. in his Rahasyamanjari and Dinakrusna Das of 
the 17th and the 18th century A.D. in his Amrutasagara and Pindika 
Srichandana of the 17th century A.D. in his Vasantarasa have 
greatly adopted the subject-matter, the manner of narration and 
even the sweet and sonorous language of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. 


Enn one Ushabhilasa (1555 A.D.) is quite identical with 
yadeva’s Gitagovinda and displays the enchanting scenery, the 
1 Prakpratyak pruthibivrutoh parisadi rakhyatasamkyab 
) tah, (1-19). 
Mahanayadbhutatarkakarkasataya Bichchidya Modan e 


Ye ke pyutkalabhupate taba sabhasambhabita i 
ut anditah; 
Patram srijayadevapanditakabistanmurdhni Binet : 


Prachina Gadyapadyadarsa ed, by Mr. A. -B. Mahanty. 
. Vaisnavism in Orissa pp. 42-pp. 43. 
achina Utkal by Jagabandhu Sin Singh, 
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6rnamental expression, overflowing music and amorous love of 
Radha and Krusna with a slight difference in name of the hero and 
heroine as well as the mode of expression and sweet language. Usa, 
the daughter of Banasura, and Aniruddha, the grandson of Sri 
Krusna, fell in love with each other. The vernal beauty is conducive 
to love and the melody, raga and tala of the songs are quite in keep- 
ing with the entertaining mood of the lover. 


The ideas in Ushabllasa ch III, 14-20 bear a close resemblance 
to Gitagovinda Ch. I. 3-32. Anirudha repented very much for his 
illicit amorous connection and sought pardon of Usa, and the same 
method of satisfying Radha is accepted and narrated picturesquely 
in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. 


Both Gitagovinda and Usabhilasa are love lyrics in praise of 
Lord Sri Krusna. Love as narrated is divine but purely sensible 
with the estrangement of lovers and their final reconciliation. Com- 
pare Usabhilase Ch. VII, 5, 15-16, 41-45 and Gitagovinda Ch. X, 3-4 
for justification. 


ai The ennobling influenee and overwhelming popularity of Jaya- 
| deva’s Gitagovinda in every nook and corner of Utkal even from 

the beginning of the 16th Century A.D. onward is thus clear. Clearly 
$ it must have taken at least 150 to 200 years to achieve such a level 
as of popularity. 


This conclusion is further testified by various palmleaf mss. 

2 found in different parts of Orissa along with the Bhagabatagadis 
5 in the houses. Bamadeba Mishra wrote a short commentary in 
: Sanskrit with an attractive and true transalation of original texts 
with various readings of Gitagovinda. So far as I know another 

5 anonymous prose translation also exists. Numerous Oriya poets' 
E, have made successful renderings of the same volume into Oriya 
= language and referred to him too in their original works. People 
i of Utkal were much familiar with Jayadeva like Jagannatha, the 


author of Bhagabata; but none in Bengal seems to be acquainted 
with him.  Birabhumbibarana has? rightly remarked, “We have ; 
come across some works written on Jayadeva by Bengali writers = 
but none of them have given any reference to any event before p 
time of Chaitanya.” Jayadevacharitam of Banamalidasa, written 
in Bengali and published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, is 
posed to have been composed in the 17th Century A.D. The 
cation was made only out of one manuscript as no other mss. 0 
Same could be found in any place of Bengal. It does not me! 
at all the life-history of Jayadeva—not even the most intere 
events which occurred in relation to either the Lord Jaganna 
the Gajapati Emperor of Orissa. A ludicrous account Jayadev: 


1 Gitagovinda by Dharanidhara Das of the 17th .Century A.D 
(a) Rasabaridhi by Brundabana Das of the 150. Century A.D. 
(b) Gitagovinda by Uddhaba Das of the 16th. Century A.D. —— 
() Gitagovnida by Trilochan: Das of the 37th. ‘Century A.D. 
(d) Gitagovinda by -Sadananda Kavisurya of the 17th. ‘Century . 
3 Birabhum Bibarana:—pp. 210 (Footnote). |. |. 
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marriage with Padmavati contained in Bemalai shows how it is 
unacquinanted even with significant events in his life. 


i th Kaviraja' (1190 A.D. 1250 A.D.) the Sandhibi- 
fi the royal an of Raja Narasingha Deva, has quoted 
a sloke from Jayadeva's Gitagovinda and discussed the poetic 
qualities in his Sahitya Darpana. This clearly certifies that Jaya. 
deva was prior to him and a man of Orissa, because Viswanath 
had adorned the court of Raja Narasingha Deva whose predecessors 
had devoted themselves to cultural and architectural pursuits. 


Scholars of the East and the West like Sir W. J ones, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, Mr. Lassen and others have based their conclusions on the 
nativity of Jayadeva mainly on the sloka, 


Bachah pallabayatyumapatidharah sandarbhasuddhigiram, 
Janite Jayadeva eba saranah slyaghyo duruhadruteh; 


Srungarottarasatprameyarachaneiracharya | gobardhanars- 
pardhi kopi na bisrutah ‘srutidharo dhoyi kabikshmapatih. 


Gitagovida (Nirnayasagara Edt.) Sloka 4. 


The above verse is most probably a traditional one like that of 
“Dhanwantarikhsapanakamarasinghasankubetabhattaghataka:* 
para kalidasah, Khyato barahamihiro nrupateh sabhayam :atnani 
bai bararuchinnababikraasya. No historical element is blended 
with these two verses; as contradictory evidences are apparent 
either from imscriptions or other historical and literary records. 


When Lakshmana Sen, the last Vaidya and Hindu king of Ben- 
gal was attacked and defeated by the Muslims of Delhi, he took 
shelter in the royal court of Annangabhima Dev (1154-1181) and 
through his courtsey and that of his successor Rajaraja Deva (1181- 
1216 A.D.), Lakshmana Sen remained in that court with his kingly 


Status and Spent the later part of his life as a devotee of Lord 
Jagannath at Srikshetra (Puri). 


Anangabhima Deva had a number of learned scholars, illust- 


rious poets, leading historians and social reformers in his court. 
was hailed the Vikramaditya of Orissa. It was at his court that 
Sunan Sen came in contact with the poet J ayadeva for a period 
2 Ren years and admired the poet's talents. With the royal 

ai from Anagabhimadev, Jayadeva spent a few years of his life on 


1 Unminanmadhugandhalubdh 
Xridakokilakakalikalakaleirudgirnakarnajavarah, 
Niyante pathikeih kathakathamapidhyanabadyanakshana. 
P raptapranasamasamaganamarasollaseiramibasarah. | SAHITYA DAR- 
PANA. . Chapter X. Pp. 475-476. . : 


amadhupachyadhutachutankura. 


3 (a) Madala Panji. fe 

0 History of Utkal by Krupasindhu Mishra, pp. i10. 

ESY History of Utkal by Pyarimohan Acharya. pp. 74-75. 
(a) Prachina Utkal by Jagabandhu Singh. . i 
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the banks of the river Ganges included at that time in the expanded 
Gang Empire. The brief narration of Chandradutta rather is more 
favourable to the account of Jayadeva's overwhelming popularity 
which travelled far and wide of the greater Orissa then known. So 
the verse “Bacham pallabayatyuma mapatidharah, etc., Gitagovinda, 
sloka. 4" proves, as if Umapati, Gobarddhana and Dhoyi were the 
court poets of either the Utkal King or the king Lakshman Sen, 
who spent his later life as a guest in the court of the Utkal king. 
The other possibility might be inferred that Umapati, Gobardhan, 
| and Dhoyi were the native poets of Utkal and received royal honour 
| during their life time from the Utkal King due to brillianey of 
thought, evergreenness of muse and nectar-flowing expressions. But 
the latter one is more definite and conclusive; because Gobardhana 
was the contemporary of Jayadeva and court poet of Raj Raj II. 
His Aryasaptasati and Gobardhan Sataka furnish us a definite and 
| reasonable information that Gobardhana is a man of Puri (Sri- 
| khsetra) and achieved poetic talents being patronised by Raja- 
raja II. He has mentioned Udayana Acharya! and Balabhadra 
of whom the former is his brother and the latter is his favourite 
disciple; and both are the inhabitants of Srikhsetra (Puri). Further 
proof assigns Gobardhana as the court-poet of the Gajapati of 
Utkal; as he is clearly mentioned while he uttered some praisworthy 
words to Lakshmana Sen to accord the decency of honour to 8 | 
guest. Moreover no Acharya Brahmin is seen anywhere except 
Utkal; and therefore there is no reasonable background and histori- 
cal certainty to conclude without a least thinking that Gobardhana 
was the court-poet of Lakshmana Sen, the Vaidya King of Bengal. 
This is more strengthened when we know certainly that Acharya 
Gobardhana is the son of Acharya Nilambara, a permanent inhabit- 
| ant of Utkal. Like Acharya Gobardhana, I am also definite about 
| ener two poets that they are natives of Utkal. Hence the sloka 
o. 4 as interpreted by schloars is quite absurd and unconvincing. 


Sanatana Goswami(1) has nowhere spoken about anything of 
the poet's works except only his name. This greater inconsistancy 
provides an adequate scope to understand that these statements 
attributing to or associating with the name of Sanatana Goswami 
are spurious, which is again supported by the earliest commentator 
Maharana Kumbha of the 15th Century A.D.; as his commentary 
runs, “Idanim kabih kabigananayam pareirapi kabibhiraham pari- 
ganita iti swaprasansartham kshepakamapi tatkrutam slokam 
Swagranthasya kurbannaha." 


. The popularity of Jayadeva in Utkal is definitely proved for a 
Period of not less than 200 years; and as a result valuable pieces 
9f lyries and popular verses were composed by various authors irres- 
pective of caste and creed on the model of Gitagovinda; and a con- 


1 Megheswar and Sobhaneswar Incsriptions of Bhubaneshwar./4 anka, etc. 


nim»l,,2neke balen sripada sanatanagoswami naki nabadwipa nrubasabhadware 

nokta slokati khodita dekhiyachhilen. ‘‘Gobardhanascha, etc."—Introduction to 

d qayadeva and Sri Gitagovinda by H. K. Mukherjee and Srirupasantana sridha- 

i hil adwipe Lakshmanasener sabhagruhadware nimnokta slokati ankita dekhiya 
Men-Gobardhanascha, etc. Vide p. 196, Birbhumi Bibarana, 
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solidated list of authors as available from the different records is 
given below. 


1. Gitagauripatti by Bhanudatta. 2. Krishnagita by Bhanu- 
datta. 3. Krishnagita by Somanatha. 4. Gitaraghaba by Harisan- 
kara. 5. Gitaraghaba by Pravakara. 6. Gitaraghaba by Rama- 
kabi. 7.  Gitagirisha by Rama. 8. Sangitamadhaba by 
Gobinda Das. 9.  Gitavitaranga by  Abhinava  Charukriti. 
10. Gitagangadhara by Kalyana. 11. Gitagangadhara by Rajasek- 
hara. 12. Gitagangadhara by Chandrasekhara Saraswati. 13. Siva- 
gitimalika by Chandasikhamani. 14. Ramodharanagitakabya and 
Sivastapadi by Venkatappa Naik of Mysore 15. Gitasataka by 
Sundara Acharya. 16. Sangita-Raghunandana by Viswanatha. 17. 
Sangita-Sundara by Sadashiba Dikshita. 18. Mukunda Vilasa by 
Viswanatha, 19. Sankarisangita by Jayanarayana, etc. Besides 
original productions, there were a number of commentries on 
Gitagovinda. Udayana Acharya, Krisnadasa, Gopala, Narayan Das, 
Bhavacharya, Ramaratna, Ramadutta, Rupadeva, Vitthala, Yibes- 
wara, Salinath, Hrudayabharana, Tirumat Ray, Srikantha Mishra, 
etc., are some of the commentators. 


“ The view that Jayadev hailed from Bengal is made to hinge on 
two slokas; and it has already been shown that this is untenable 
because one of them refers to him as a court-poet of Utkal Kings 
of the Ganga Dynasty. In further support of this it may be said 
that in the Nirnayasagara edition (2) of Gitagovinda the definite 
name of the native village of Jayadeva is described as Kindubilwa; 
as it originated from the great ocean. Mr. Mangalesh Rama- 
krishna Telanga and Wasudeva Laxman Sastri Pansikar, the Joint 
Editor of this edition have provided another reading as Tindubilwa 
(1) of Kindubilwa. The same edition again describes, “Jayati 
;padmabatiramana Jayadevakabivarativani tamatisaatm" which ex- 
pplains that Padmabati is the wife of Jayadeva. It is interest- 
ing to note that Kendulisasana in the district of Puri has a village 
named Kenduli in Birbhum district and which holds Jayadeva 
In great esteem, on the river Prachi and near the Bay of Ben- 
gal. In and near about Kenduli there are many antiquated and 
historically prominent temples including those of Vileswapr, Vasu- 
-debanarayana and others, and this is the most suitable place by 
.its artistic and religious environments for a human being to be 
3 properly qualified so as to become a iife-long true devotee of Visnu 
Fe there is no justification to bring a far-fetched idea about the 

irth place of the poet Jayadeva in a remote village of Bengal. 


| Padmabati is the wife of Ja G ik 
s S yadeva and a daughter of a Dravi 
dian Brahmin of Andhra. In the past Dravidians had marriage 


1 See page of this paper (Foot-Notes) P lote— Sloka. 
lo. 4 from the Gitzgovinda E Nan Edition (ue Al EC 


. 2 Barnitam Jayadevakena hareridam prabanena. 


ind, pp. Be samudrasambhabarohiniramanena, Hari hari 


. Ibid Gotagovinda. .pp.. 58. ''Tindubilwa" Kendubilwa iti. pathou. - 
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alliance with the Brahmins of Utkal but not with Bengalis. This 
is still prevalent among the Brahmins of Utkal. Bhaktamala of 
Chandradutta . describes Jayadeva's parentage as enumerated 


below : — 


*Jagannathapuriprante desachaibotkalabhidhe, 
Vindubilwa iti khyato gramo Brahmanasankulah. 
Tatrotkale aste dwijo Jayadeva iti srutah, 
Vidyabhyasaratah santah purusottamapujakah. 
Atha tatraiba bipronyo debasarmeti visrutah. 
Anapatyo bahuba san Jagannathamupagatah.” 


There is a Brahmin village near Jagannath Puri in Utkal. In 
that village lived Jayadeva, a practiser of Sanskrit learning and 
a devotee of the Lord Jagannath. Debasarma worshipped Him, as 
he had no issue. Lord Jagannath was satisfied with Debasarma 
and granted a son who is no other than Jayadeva. Bindubilwa is 
a corrupted form of Kendubilwa as ‘K’ is pronounced as ^B" which 
is very common with the Mithila people due to dialectical varia- 
tions. 


In view of the above arguments ‘Jayadeva’ is undoubtedly an 
inhabitant of Kendubilwa of Puri district and a royal court-poet of 
Ekajata Kamadeva of. Utkal. 

Further, many scholars have wrongly estimated that Jayadeva 
took his theme for Gitagovinda from the Bhagabata Purana and 
Basantarasa described in Gitagovinda is purely done by the meet- 
ings of Sri Krishna and Gopi just after the death of Dantavaktra. 
Rasa-Lila as described in Gitagovinda is not connected with the 
autum as in Phagabata Purana; but interlinged with the vernal 
season of Brahmavaivarta Purana, as described below: 


“Rasostabam mahatramyam sarbesam harsabardhanam; 

Purnachandrodaye naktam basante rasamandale. Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana. Ch. XIV. 

Ekadasriharivaktam banam brundabanam yayau. 

Subhesuklatrayodashyam purachandrodaye madhau; 

Yudhikamadhabikundamalatipuspabayuna. | 


Vasitam kalanadena madhupanám _manoharam. Ibid. Krs- 
najammostaba, Ch. XX. 


The above references show clearly Jayadeva's Rasa-Lila lasted 
for three nights instead of five nights of the Sataras as described 
in the Bhagabata Purana. Many Oriya writers appreciated this 
theme and as a result we see that all of them have followed the same 
custom even after Jayadeva. Rasakalpadruma of Jagannath Mishra 

as many of these verses of Piyushalahari. oc यव 

Navaji of Gowalior has spoken of Utkal as Jayadeva's birth 
country. Mahipati of Maharastra in his Vaktavijaya describes 


He gine 
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Jayadeva as an incarnation of Vyasa belonging to a village ‘Tindu- 
bilwa’ near the sacred city of the Lord Jagannath. Gada in his 
Kuladipika speaks of Jayadeva as a devotee and a man of Utkal. 
The tradition still runs in Assam that Jayadeva is a native of ` 
Utkal. 

i Gitagovinda is a lyrical drama with celestial songs in praise 
of love of Lord Sri Krusna and Radha. It consists of 12 cantoes 
and 24 Astapadis. The whole work is viewed from four aspects, 
viz., literary, devotional, musical and mystical. The mystic element 
is exhibited in the beginning and at the end of the book, and the 
middle is full of expositions of all the four elements. Radha is not a 
woman of ordinary type, but symbolises unending love for Krisna 
in the world. The whole story is a gradual development of a holy 
soul who sees only a path of glory for everlasting peace and the 
most desired salvation. 


“Sadhwimadhwikachinta na bhabati bhabatah sarkare kar- 
karasi, 

Drakhye drakshyanti ke twamamrutamrutamasi khiraniram 
rasaste; 

4 pan nda krandakantadharadharanitalam gachcha yachchati 

yabat, ` 

Eu srungarasaraswatamiha Jayadebasya viswakba- 
chansi." 

Gitagovinda-Ch. XII, 29. 


Padmabati, wife of Jayadeva, danced with her husband in 
accompaniment to his tunes. It is as if Jayadeva and his wife T 
Padmabati took the role of Krusna and Radha; and exhibited the 3 
sentiment of love with an allegorical explanation of divine philo- 

Sophy and each one in the.world is longing for union with the 
— divine. The melody is of southern variety. The various ragas 
n assigned to different Astapadis have got marked similarity with the 
“musical tunes of Southern India. 


: Thus Gitagovinda marks the transitional period between pure 
lyric and pure drama and occupies the first place in the domain of 
the lyrical literature in the world. It has no dialogue in the strict 
Sense of the word, and only there are three characters who were 
‘engaged in a kind of lyrical monologue of which one of the other 
two acts as an auditor and some times even no auditor at all. 


The most striking fact is that, “the sexual ideas’, apparent in 
ihe verses have received in the hands of Indian commentators, an 
llegorical explanation of divine philosophy, as the longing and 
ion of the supreme and the individual souls.” 


Piyushalahari is a one act drama and called Gosthirupaka. It 
recently discovered and definitely considered a work? of Jayadev2; 


C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 


E Aho  bhagabato bhagabatajanasitamayukhasya — nilachala — maulimandapa- 
nane garudadhwajasya prasade prasadamilitah samajikah. Š 


> Kimcha—Chitram chanchalamchanchaleba chatula chetaschamtkarini. — 


. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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the author of Gitagovinda. It is played by a party of his own in 
the temple of the Lord Jagannath and this possibly may be a. Vais- 
nabasadgosthi, the example of which is followed by the Orissan 
Vaisnabas of Achyutananda school which performs the Nitya- 
rasalila of Sri Krusna with the chief cowherdess, Radha. It des- 
cribes the vernal sport of Srikrusna with his beloved Gopies, with 
Radha as queen-head of love. Fourteen worlds are enlightened 
with the divine lustre of the words of Jayadeva as a monumental 
work of Piyushalahari and the moon, as well as the hardest stone 
of the world may be melted. The stage manager of Piyushalahari 
says: 


“Sutradhara-Aswadrabikartumimau samarthau chaturdash- 
anamapi pistakanam, 


Aham  bachobhirjayadebanamakarachchatabhi schatusara- 
dhama. 8.” 


Like Gitagovinda it displays the unknowable form and the 
pervading nature of Murari whose flute gives the highest perfec- 
tion of the flow of nectar to the animal and natural kingdom. All 
are enjoying the pleasure abode of Nilachala and the antagonistic 
animals even have renounced their ferocity not through fear of 
chatisement but the power of supreme and formless love. This 
blue brilliance has enraptured both Jayadeva and his wife to such: 
a degree of perfection and bliss that they have totally forgotten the 
rules and regulations of social life and are attracted to stage the 
drama of Rasa-festival even at the cost of vehement criticism from 
their opponents. Kalidasa saw his poetical creation with the delight 
of the eye, the delight of the ear and the entire satisfaction of 
imagination and taste; but Jayadeva, as revealed in Piyushalahari, 
Is more famous for his philosophical dialogue than anything in this 
world. This dialogue has been enriched with beautiful flowers of 
emotion and sensuous ideality. The end of the play! is marked with 
he religious intent, the manifestation of the fruitful penance and 


purity as symbolised in the Lord of the universe, in His guise of 
Wooden image. 


Piyushalahari is an introduction of Rasalila of Sri Krishna with 
Radha. It is a drama of high category and quite fitting for thea- 
trical performances and every letter of which is a feast to the 
car like the few frequent utterances of a lovely-faced lady. The 
ppiritual instruction is blended with an object of love for the cele- 
Son of an annual festival of Sri Krusna, and the drama pro- 

7088 materials to remove and remodel the lines of Mr. Macdonell? 


1 : 2 c = = di 
dms Subhamastu Sarbajagatam nirantaram na riporapi spuratubaipadam, Jagadi- 


Sloka. 56 apatadarubiprahah karunakatakshyalaharim bimunchatu. ` Piyushalahari, 


2 Mr. Macdonell:—History of Sanskrit Literature, Pp. 344. 
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in connection with Gitagovinda; as he has said, “Gitago- 
E न the transitional stage between pure i pure 
drama-a lyrical drama, which though dating from the 12th Century 
A.D. is the earlier literary specimen of a primitive type of play 
that still survives in Bengal and must have preceded the regular 
dramas”. This conclusion is now untenable and baseless; as from 
the internal and external evidences, it assures us that Gitagovinda 
deals with the last stage of sportive and encircling EM (Rasalila) 
and Piyushalahari is an introduction to Gitagovinda. These two 
works originated at the Nilachaladhama (Srikshetra) and its justi- 
fication, I have mentioned only to remind, is given by these lines, 
“Q the audience? assembled through divine grace in the temple of 
the great Lord, who has the form of Garuda emblemmed on his 
banner; and who is to the devotees like e moon to the Chakora 
"birds and who is like the crest-jewel Nilachala, the blue mount. 
The opera party of Jayadeva', a jewel among the learned scholars, 
is ready to perform theatrical performances. Their dance swift, 
like lightning in its graceful movements is capable of delighting the 
hearts. The graceful movement is as pleasant and limpid as the 
lustre of the moon. They are pleasing to the sight as the quick 
glances of ladies whose eyes resemble those of antelopes." 


Ramagitagovinda, Radhakrusnabilasa and Alankarasataka are 
also attributed to Jayadeva and these works deserve the careful 
attention of research scholars. 


र From the above materials it must be concluded that Jayadeva 
is a poet of high merit in the courts of Ekajata Kamadeva, Puru- 
‘sottama Deva and Anagabhima Deva, the Gajapati Kings of Utkal 
as the royal poet, and a native of Kendubilwa, near Sri Kshetra 
(Puri) in the Puri District. Like Kalidas he was a poet of unsur- 
passed excellence. : 


R _bha abata bhagabatajanasitamayukhasya nilahamauhimandap 
J asade prasadamilitah samajikah. (Stagemanager). | 
m -chanchalachanchaleb chatulachetasi matkarin z 
tamaneh sabartate nartitum. 
. Piyushalahari. (3 and 4). 


'adebapandi 
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BHARTRHARIS INTERPRETATION OF ‘GRAHAM 
SAMMARSTI AND ‘BASUNA YAJETA' 
by 


MIMAMSAKARATNA V. A. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, M.A., 
Deccan College Research Institute, 


POONA 


It is an accepted fact that the ekatvasankhya (number one) 
conveyed by the accusative case-suffix am in the word graham in 
‘grahum sammarsti is avivaksita (not taken into account), in view 
of the fact that there are many grahas (soma vessels) to be utilised 
in the Soma sacrifice and that all those grahas are to be consecrated 
by the sammarga (cleansnig by the cloth dasapavitra), but the same 
number conveyed by the instrumental suffix na in the word pasuna 
in ‘pasuna yajeta’ is vivaksita (taken into account) What is the 
criterion by which one can understand that the number conveyed 
by the case-suffixes is to be taken into account or not? 


Mimamsakas explain in grahaikatvadhikarama (III. i.) that if 
ekatva-sankhya is vivaksita in graham sammarsti the fallacy of 
vakyabheda would arise by taking graha and ekatva as two separate 
uddesyas (chief objects) in relation to sammarga enjoined by the 
injunction. Generally the bhavana to which all other objects are to 
be related is eka-karmaka (possessing one karma or uddesya) and 
when it is explained as possessing two karmas-graha and ekatva—, 
as explained by the two separate words, graham and ekam, which 
cannot be mutually associated as being karakas, there would arise 
vakyabheda (sentence--split) as graham sammarsti and ekam sam- 
marsti. To avoid this, ekatva is described as avivaksita. 


. This explanation is based on the assumption that the injunc- 
tion graham sammarsti is only a gunavidhi in the sense that only 
the sammarga is to be enjoined in relation to graha which is already 
enjoined by another injunction 'grahir juhoti as the aecessory of 


the Soma sacrifice. Here ekatva sankhya belongs to the uddesya, 


the chief object, and if the attributes like sankhya are taken into 
account, they should be specifically mentioned as given above. This 


would result in the fallacy of vakyabheda. But in the instance न E. 


pasuna yajeta which enjoins pasu as the accessory of yaga, the 
ekatva-sankhya conveyed by the instrumental suffix is vivaksita, 
Since it belongs to the wpadeya, viz., pasu, newly enjoined. Here it 


र explained that one and the same case-suffix conveys the karana- —— 
caraka and ekatva-sankhya and they are known as mutually related ~ 


due karaka as the chief sense and the sankhya as its accessory. 
ough the sankhya belongs to the pratipadikartha pasu, yet its 


relation to the pasu is effected only after its relation to the karana- 


RUN by samanabhidhana-sruti (the same case-suffix). So accord- 
an to the Mimamsakas the sankhya belonging to the uddesya is avi- 
ENG as in the example ‘graham sammarsti’, while the upadeya- 
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Tt is also said that the sankhya and the linga would be vivaksita 
in those instances when they are needed as the accessories of the 
chief object and that they would be avivaksita when there is no 
need (akanksa) for the. In the instances cited above, there is 
in the instance 'pasuma yajeta’ there is akanksa for the sankhya be- 
cause without it the conception of pasu would not be complete While 
in the instance ‘graham sammarsti it is not needed since the graha 
is already known as possessing bahutva in its utpattivakya (vide 
Mimamsakaustubha I.iii.3. p. 52). 


The same conclusion is explained by the grammarians, chiefly | 
by Bhartrhari. In the Jatisamuddesa of the third kanda of his | 
Vakyapadiya, he incidentally discusses this point rather very ela- 
borately and it is very interesting to note how he comes to the same 
conclusion by the same arguments and by his own ways of inter- 
pretation. 


He first speaks of sankhya, kramatva etc. conveyed by the case- 
suffixes being intended for sabda-samskara or being avivaksita: for 
this he accepts laksana on those suffixes. So says he:— 


Laksana sabdasamskare vyaparah karyasiddhaye/ 
sankhyakarmadisaktinam srutisamye ‘pi drsyate // 111.50. 


|| 
He observes that the sankhya, karman etc., are conveyed by | 
one and the same suffix, srutisamye'pi, yet they are only for sabda- || 
samskara and so avivaksita in view of the fact they are either in j| 
conflict with the sankhya already known or cannot be karman or 
| uddesua. In the example ‘graham sammarsti’ ekatva is avivaksita 
/ because the grahas are known in their utpattivakya as associated 
P. with bahutva by the injunction ‘grahair juhoti' or by the injunction. 
nava dasa va grahan grhniyat! which specifically mention the 
sankhya, navatva or dasatva. And the injunction ‘graham sam- 
marsti is only a guna-vidhi enjoining the guna, viz., sammarga to 
the grahas already known. So this injunction has no authority to 
speak of anything in reference to the sankhya already known or 
enjoined by the utpatti-vidhi. The reference by the word graham 
in singular number is to be interpreted by laksana either as avi- 

vaksita or meaning bahutva such as navatva or dasatva. 


In the instance ‘saktun juhot? the karmatva conveyed by the 
accusative is again avivaksita since saktu cannot be the karman or 
the uddesya of the homa; on the other hand homa is the karma or 
uddesya or saktu. Though karmatva in the sense of ipsitatmatva 
can be interpreted as the best desired object as the chief accessory 
of homa it cannot be the karman of homa; if so, nothing would come 
out from saktu if it is consecrated by homa since it would be reduced 
to ashes by homa. If on the other hand saktw is taken to be 
accessory of homa then at least some adrstaphala can be expected 
from the homa to be produced in the yajamana on the authority of 
the injunction and saktus will have their best utility in the koma 
since homua-ispraksepa—followed by tyaga of the oblation to the 
ae deity in question. So it is said that the karmatva conveyed by the 
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accusative in ‘saktun juhot? is avivaksita and is to be taken in the 
sense of karmatva by laksana. 3 

On the contrary to these two, in the instances ‘pasuna yajeta’ 
and 'vrihin avahanti’ the ekatva-sankhya conveyed by the instru- 
mental suffix na in pasuna and the karmatva conveyed by the 
accusative in vrihin are vivaksita; in the former it belongs to the 
utpattivakya of pasu; when the pasu is first enjoined as the acces- 
sory of thé yaga it is first known by the instrumental singular as 
associated with the karanatva-karaka and with the ekatva-sankhya 
and it is not in opposition with any other sankhya as in the case 
of graha. And the enjoining and the conception of a dravya as an 
accessory will not be with out its assciation with a karaka, sankhya, 
linga etc. So whatever things are known from the word pasuna are 
to be taken as enjoined and vivaksita. Hence the rule: Upadeya- 
gata sankhya vivaksita. Similarly in the injunction 'orihin avahanti’ 
the karmatva is vivaksita since it is known already as a prakrti- 
dravya of the main oblation purodasa in the darsapurnamasa sacri- 
fice by the injunction ‘vrihibhir yajeta’. 


If sankhya is however conveyed by a separate stem like eka, 
dvi etc., then it is vivaksita, since it is done by a separate effort. 
In the example ‘tam caturbhir abhrim adatte’ the word caturbhih 
enjoins the catustva-sankhya in reference to the mantras and so 
it is vivaksita. It therefore means that all the four mantras com- 
bined are to be utilised in the abhriadana. But in the example 
‘yasyobhayam havir artim arccenet aindram  pancasaravam 
odanam nirvapet’, the words ubhayam and havih are taken in the 
sense of a group of oblations and so the sense of ubhaya (both) is 
not vivaksita, since even when one of the two oblations is lost the 
group can be said to be lost. 


. Here the Mimamsakas explain vakyabheda fallacy if ubhaya 
is vivaksita as the attribute of havis, since both of them (wbhayam 
and havih) being karakas cannot be mutually related, as being the 
qualifier of the other unless it is found in a compound like asvabhi- 
dhanim’ (vide P. M. VI). 


From what has been said, it can be said that in instances where 
sankhya is conveyed by the case-suffix, it is vivaksita if two condi- 
tions are found: (i) purvam anitrjnatatvam—it is not already known 
or enjoined by any other injunction, and (ii) apradhanatvam— 
State of not being a chief object or uddesya in the injunction. This 
18 what is emphasized by Bhartrhari in the following lines: 


vajet pasunety atra samskarasyapi samhave/ ; 
vathajatis tathaikatvam sadhanatvena gamyate // IIL55 // 
anyatravihitasyaiva sa vidhih prathamam pasoh/  . 
kriyayam angabhavas ca tathaitat syat vivaksitam-// IIL57 //, 
TUM wate example. pasuna jajeta, which is a gumavidhi in the 
LE the pasu is newly enjoined the accessory of the sacrifice, 


pm due has not been already enjoined by any other injunction: © 
€ the first condition, purvam anirjnatatva, is satisfied. Again in 
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this injunction, the yaga is the uddesya of the bhavana, and pasu 
is only a sadhana or karana; it is apradhana in relation to the 
uddesya, namely, yaga; SO the second condition, apradhanatva, is 
also found. So the sankhya conveyed by the ekavacama, in the word 
pasu is vivaksita. Here Mimamsakas say that the wpadesyagata- 
sankhya is vivaksita (vide Vli ) But in the injunction gra- 
ham sammarsti’, which enjons sammarga in relation to graha as 
uddesya which is already known or enjoined by another, injunction 
‘grahair juhot? etc., these two conditions are not found, since graha 
is uddesya; so it is pradhana and it has been already enjoined or 
known as the accessory of the soma-yaga by another injunction. So 
there is no purvam ajnatatva. Here the sankhya conveyed by 
bahuvacana is avivaksita. This is what is explained by Bhartrhari 


in the karikas. 
grahas tv anyatra vihita bhinnasankhyah prthak prthak / 
prajapatya navety evamadibhedasamanvitah // (111.58) 


angatvena pratitanam sammarge tv anginam punah y 
nirdesam prati ya sankhya sa katham syad vivaksita // (,,.1 


What has been said here is based on the chief nature of the 
object (vastu-nistham arthapradhanyam), i.e. graha is the chief 
object (uddesya) of the bhavana which has sammarga enjoined as 
E its own karana while the pasu is the karama and therefore apra- 

e dhana of the bhavana which has the yaga as its pradhana or uddesya. 
Bhartrahari then proceeds to explain the pradhanya and apra- 
dhanya as known from the sabda. He considers what is newly en- 
joined by an injunction is pradhama and what is known as the 
uddesya and bhavana, (as it has already been known by some other 
injunction) is apradhana. He says.— : 


apurvasya vidheyatvat pradhanyam avasiyate / 
vihitasya pararthatvat jneyabhavah pratiyate // (111.69.) 


mn ‘pasunayajela’ pasu is vidheya and is newly enjoined as the 
karana of the yaga and here it is pradhana and its sankhya is 
vivaksita. But in ‘grahan sammarsty’, sammarsti’, is vidheya and 
graha is already known and as such uddesya, and its sankhya is 
avivakstta. This is explained in the karika: — 


sammargasya vidheyatvad anyatra vihite grahe / 


vidhivakye sruta sankhyalaksanayam na badhyate // (III.70.) 
It explains that the sankhya nine or ten enjoined by the grahot- 
patti vakya is not sublated by the ekatva-sankhya in the sammarga- 
vidhi since it belongs to the uddesya and as such apradhana. So 
ne ekatva-sankhya in ‘graham sammarsti’ is to taken by laksana in 
sense of bahutva, nine or ten, as enjoined in the utpatti-va/cya- 
the instance of pasu, one and the same sankhya, ekatva is known 
its utpatti-vakya, even if ‘pasuna yajeta’ is taken to be the | 
patti-vakya. This interpretation of Bhartrhari also goes in 
te consistence with the Mimamsaka view that the updeya-gat 
a is vivaksita and the uddesya-gata-sankhya is avivaksita. 


— 
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| “BHARATA” 


BY 
Sri. K. Srinivasachari 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Annamalai University 

बिदितमिद सर्वेषां सहृदयानां श्रीमद्रामायणपरिशी लनरसिकानां यद्करतस्साधूना- 
ada: BS श्रीरामचन्द्रे निरतिशयभक्तियुक्तः परमेण खेहेन तमनुवतमान आसीदिति । 
को वा आता भरतादन्यः अयलादागत राज्यं कालकूटविषमिव परिहरन्‌ A: पूर्वजस्य 
पाठके राज्येऽभिषिच्य तदधीनः प्रथिवीं शासितुसुत्सहेत। श्रीराघव भरतस्यानितर- 
साधारण; प्रतिपत्तिविशेषः तत्न तल श्रीमद्रामायणे सुस्पष्टमवगम्यते | 
| zal महानुभावं भरतं केचिदत्यन्तान्तरङ्गभूता अपि प्राकृतमिव राज्यकामुकं दुष्ट 
| वञ्चकञ्च मन्यन्ते । कस्तत्र हेतुः स्यात्‌? किमि तत्र औचित्यमिति AA: ॥ 


तत्रादौ भरतगुणाः कथं Ced: de तल प्रशंसिताः ? कर्थं च भरतखन त्र 
श्रीराममक्तिमात्मीयां प्रकटीकरोतीति प्रदशयामः | 

अयोध्याकाण्डे दशरथः कैकेयी रामप्रत्राजने भरताभिषेकञ्च सनिबन्धं प्राथयमानां 
सान्त्वयन्‌ एवं भरतगुणान्‌ प्रशसति । न रामाहृते भरतो राज्यमावसत्‌ | रामादप्पय- 
मतीव धार्मिकः, रामप्रत्राजनं यदि तस्याभिमते स्थाति न मे स औध्यदैहिकं कुर्यत्‌ | 
नूनं तस्य इदं अभिमत न भविप्यति इति॥ C) ॥ 

तथा श्रीराघव: कौसल्यां मातरं खम्रत्राजनश्रवणदुःखरतो ASIM साम्त्ववचनैरनुः 
नयन्‌ भरतं छाघते । “ धार्मिकाग्रणीः भरतः मदसन्निधानेऽपि प्रियवचनेः AAI 
fada" इति ॥ (2) ॥ 

वनवासाय प्रस्थितमातमानमनुगच्छतः पौराननिवारयन्‌ श्रीरामचन्द्रः एवाह 
“ वयसा वालोऽपि ज्ञानेन वृद्धः कल्याणचरित्रो भरतः | स युष्मा प्रियाणि हितानि च | 
यथा-वत्‌ करिप्यति । मि. या प्रीतिमैरते सा विधीयताम्‌ " इति C) ॥ 


1. रामा. अयो. का. स. १३, छो. 62 and 93. 
2. अयो. का. स. २४, इलो. 22 
3. अयो. का. स. ४५; इलो: 6 to 8 
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~ 


तल्लैवाथोध्याकाण्डे केकयेभ्यः प्रतिनिवृत्तो भरतः पितुमरणवाती श्रत्वा अतितरां 
दुःखितो भूत्वा श्रीरामचन्द्रं वनं प्रस्थितमाजानन्‌ मातरमेवमाह “ मदागमनं क्षिपं तस्मै | 
श्रीराधवाय निवेदय | यो मे आता पिता बन्धुश्च भवति, यस्य raka 
दास: ” इति ॥ (*) ॥ 

मवतोराज्यलाभाय मया श्रीराघवस्सीतया लक्ष्मणेन च वरड्रयप्ार्थनाव्याजेनारण्यं 
प्रापित इति मात्रा निवेदितो भरतः अतीव रुष्टो भूताविष्ट इव बहुधा मातरम विक्षिपन्‌ 
ब्रवीति “ कोहशी मम प्रतिपत्ति: श्रीरामचन्द्र इति राज्यकामुका त्यं न जानीषे ?? इति IN 


MET भरतः आत्मानमदुष्टमविदितरामप्रत्राजनवृत्तान्त॑ निवेदयन्‌ प्रस्तोति “ राघवे 
विपुरुं मम प्रीतिं जानाति भवती । मा नाम स द्राक्षीत रामपट्टाभिषेक यः रामप्रत्राजन 


2: रं को ae 5 5 c . M | 
अनन्तर कासस्यां रामप्रत्राजनं मरतस्याप्यभिमतं स्यादित्यन्यथा इङ्गमानां | 
मन्वमन्यत "o इति ॥ (6) || | 

f 


रामपटटामिमिकादरीनं महत: पापस्य फळं मन्यते भरत: | ततो भरतः कदौर्ध्वदेहिक: 
यामावसाने सूतमागथानां वाद्यघोषानात्मसम्बन्धिनीं स्तुतिं च गीयमानां श्रृण्वन्‌ 
सहसोत्थाय नाहे राजेत्युत्तवा edd प्रत्यपेधत्‌ ( ॥ (?) ॥ 

अनन्तरंच अराजकमिदं राज्यं यैव पालनीयमिति समायां सर्वेषां पौरजनानां 

d उरतात वसिष्ठेन कुळगुरुणा प्रेरितो भरतो महात्मा शोकाविष्टः बाप्पाकुर्या वाचा 
; and à ; 

= पि वसिष्ठं विग्हमाण: सभामध्ये आत्मनो दास खामितां च राधवस्येत्थ प्रकटयत्‌ 
लपति “ गुरो ! कु fa चिन्तितं परो हिरे 
रो! agen हवित चिन्तितं पुरोहितेन अवता | रामवियोगा- 
तरक्षणं प्राणांश क्तवतो दशरथाज्ज $ कथ 5 Eg ders A 
SA a दशरथाजातोहं कथ रामेण रहिते राज्यं प्रतिगृहीयाय्‌ शेष- 
वस्तुपु किमेकमेकसेप्टे | राज्यं चाहे च रामस्य शेषभूते | 


al aK शेषवस्तूनां न मिथो शुण- 
NE Qo CU गुणानां च पराथत्वादसम्बन्धस्समत्वात्स्यात्‌ ” इति हि मीमांसान्याय: | 
m वा किमिति मां न रक्षति | सर्वे समेत्य सभामध्ये मम पारतरूयधनमप- 
जिहीर्षन्ति | किमिदमतिसाहसम्‌ ?? इति ॥ (*) ॥ 


= 


अयो. का. स. ७२, इलो. 32 
अयो. का. स. ७३, इलो. 13 | 
अयो. का. स. ७५, इलो. 20 & 29 | | । 
अयो. का. स- ८२, इलो. 10 10 12 4 
अयो. का, स. ८४, इलो. 5 
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ag श्रीराघवमरण्यादयोघ्यामानेतु ससैन्यः प्रस्थितो भरतः गङ्गामेत्य 
ada सेनां निवेशयति । तत्र च महतीं सेनामवेक्ष्य गुहस्साशङ्गो भूखा एवं 
चिन्तयति। “ अकण्टकं राज्यं मोक्तुं कांक्षमाणः केकथीपुत्रः दाशरथि 
हन्तुमायाति ” इति ॥ () ॥ 


अनन्तरं भरतस्यादुष्टतां सार्त्विकाग्रेसरतां च सम्यक्‌ विनिश्रिन्वन्‌ तं बहुधा 
प्रशासन विना स्वापं आत्‌ रक्षणे लक्ष्मणस्य जागरूकता TATA: जटाघारणं च 
भरताय कथयति() || जटाधारणश्रवणेन अत्यन्तदुःखितो रुदन्‌ तोत्रार्दित इव द्विपः 
सहसा भरतः de पतति('') ॥ meer कोसल्यादिभिरुत्थापितः बहु विलप्य तदा- 
प्रभृति स्वयमपि भूमौ aad प्रतिज्ञाय जटामण्डळानि घारयति(“) ॥ पश्यत! भरतस्य 
काष्ठां गतां रामभक्तिस्‌ । अनन्तरं च गुहेन गङ्गां सन्तारितो भरतः ससैन्यः भरद्वाजा 
श्रममागत्य तेन च प्रथमं मरतस्यादुष्टतां प्रति साशङ्गेनापि पश्चादवगततदीयनिमैल 
साल्वोत्तखमभावेन आतिथ्याय निमग्लितः तत्र सेनानिवेशमाज्ञापयति | भरद्वाजः मरते 
परीक्षितुकाम: खथोगमहि्ञा अपरमिव खरै विश्वकर्मादिमिस्सद्यएव निर्माय cage 
सिंहासनं राजोपवेशनाह परिकल्पयति । इतरे सैनिकाः तथा सन्तपिताः मक्ष्यमोजनः 
लेह्यचोप्यपेयादिभिः, यथा ते रामसमीपमयोध्यां वा गन्तुं विमनस्का बमूबु:() ॥ 
मरतस्तु सिंहासनं रामाधिष्ठितमिव अनुसन्धाय प्रदक्षिणं कुर्वन्‌ शेषत्वानुगुण वाल्व्यजन- 
मादाय सबिवासनमधितिष्ठति('°) || सरेषु सानन्दं Saray भरत एव निर्वि्णमनो: 
विरुम्वमसहमानः सुनिवाक्यमतिक्रमितुमपारयत्‌ कथमपि काळं यापयति | इदृशी भक्ति; 
कस्य वा भरतादन्यस्यास्तीति विसृशन्छु रसिकाः ॥ 


आरण्यकाण्डे हेमन्ते कदाचिस्रभातप्रायायां शर्ययां ald गोदावरी गच्छन्त 


, श्रीराघवमनुगच्छन्‌ लक्ष्मण: स्मृतिपथारूढभरतकल्याणशुणगणस्तमेवं वर्णयति । “सर्वान्‌ 


राज्यभोगान्‌ परित्यज्य शीते महीतले शयानः भरतः अपररात्र एवालब्धनिद्र: उत्थाय 
पाप्तनववेधः्येव थोषिदस्यामेव वेलायां मनुष्यसच्वारातूर्व परक्किभिस्तद्विपदमाशङ्कमानाभि 


9. अयो. का. स. ८६, xat. 24 
10. अयोः का; स. ८५, इलो. 3 
11. अयो. का, स. ८८, इलो. 26 
12. अयो. का, स. ५१, इलो. 59 
13. अयो. का. स. ९१, इलो, 39 
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परिवत: सरयूमवगाहते ” इति(/) अथ प्रसङ्गात्‌ कैकेयीं यदा सोमित्रिरुपालब्घुमारमते 
“ कथं कैकेयी दशरथं भर्तारं भरतं च तनयमासाद्य ताहशी कररदर्शिनी बभूव ” इति, 
तदा रामः मध्ये प्रतिषिध्य आह “मास्तु केकेयीप्रस्ताव: श्रोत्रयोरस्ततधारास्सिश्वन्ती सेव 
भरत कथापस्तूयताम्‌ ”” इति('°) ॥ सुन्दरकाण्डे “ सीता अपि नाम आतृवत्सलो भरतः मां | 
मोचयितुमक्षीहिनीं प्रेषयिष्यति !” इति हनूमन्तं प्रच्छति। युद्धकाण्डे च विभी षणसड्भृहमन- | 
नुमन्यमानेषु सुग्रीवादिषु वानरवीरेषु श्रीरामचन्द्रः तस्यादुष्टतां दृष्टत्वेऽपि तत्परिग्रहस्या- 
qarda च daa निरूपयन्नभिधत्ते “ न सर्वे आतरः भरतोपमा भवन्ति ? | 
इति ॥ ()॥ | 


सत्यपि सन्निहिते सदा परिचरणपरे लक्ष्मणे भरतमेवोतमं आतरं वर्णयति भगवान्‌ 
रामचन्द्रः | एवमेव रावणवधादनन्तरं विभषणेन माल्यचन्दनादि प्रतिग्रहाय प्रार्थितो रामभद्र 
एवं वदति “मम होतोरत्यन्तमात्मान क्लेशयन्नस्ति सुकुमारो भरत्तः | ते बिना 
नैतानि बहुमतानि भविष्यन्ति!” इति*| एवंविध च भरत सात्तविकानामग्रगण्यं न 
केवरमविरोषज्ञाः विरोषज्ञाश्च अस्थाने कळुषितमतय: अन्याय्येन मार्गेण राज्यमास्म- 
सात्कलुमीहमानं मन्यन्ते। हन्त! विधिविलसितमेतत्‌ | अथवा तस्यैव iau | 
राक्तनदुप्कर्मपरिपाकेन तेषामिथ विपरीता बुद्धिः | 


| तत्रादो बालकाण्डे दशरथः भरतखमाव॑ WAR जानानोऽपि मातुळुगृहात्तदाग- 

P मनात्पून रामाभिमेकं निवतनीय मन्यते(!?) आगतो भरतो विकृतचित्त; कदाचिद्रामाभिमेके 

विघट्येदिति दशरथस्याभिसन्धिः--प्रसङ्गादिदमुच्यते यद्‌ दशरथेनात एव हेतोः केकयाधि- 

पतिः श्वशुरः सम्बन्धी च विदेहाधिपतिः पट्टाभिमेकाय नाहृताविति। कदाचित्केकया घिः 

पिः आहूतः ga प्रतिज्ञातं आत्मनो dier राज्यशुल्कं प्राथयेत तथा जनकोऽपि 

नढान्तप्रवचनपर: RBA: यथा प्रतीज्ञाते भरतायेव राज्यं देयमिति fuu A 
दशरथस्य भीति: | --तयोरनाह्वाने त्वरासेव कारणं पश्चद्धक्ष्याम इति दशरथो मन्यते--(20) ` 


14. आर का. सा १६, इलो. 27 to 30 | 
15. आर, का. स. १६, इलो. 37 | 
16. s, का. स. ३६, इलो. 24 | 
17. सु, का. स. १८, इलो. 15 
18. यु. का. स 124 इलो. 5, 6, 
19. आ.का स 4 इलो, 25 

20. आ. स 1 इलो 48 
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तथा राघवो aa गमिष्यन्‌ सीतामन्दिरमागत्य वनेवासमात्मनः प्राप्त निवेदयन्‌ aaa 
agaia | AR: शुश्नुषया उत्रैव तवया स्थातव्यम्‌ | भरतस्य पुरः नाहं त्वया इलाघनीय: | 
श्व प्राप्ताः परेषां छाघनमन्यै: क्रियमाणं न सहन्ते 7 इति। (2) रामगुणाः कीर्तिताः 
भरतमानन्दसागरनिमम कु्युरित्रि ea) तापि रामचन्द्रो न जानाति। 


उक्तं च भरतेन न मन्थराया न च मातुरस्या दोषो न राज्ञो न च राघवस्य | 
बनप्रवेरोरथुनम्दनस्य मत्पापमेवात्र निमिन्तमासीत्‌ || इति। 


अनन्तरं पितुरौध्वदेहिकं निवित्थ रामं प्रत्यानेतुमागच्छन्त ससैन्यं भरते दूरात्प- 
इयन्‌, गुहस्तमन्यथा शङ्कमानः खपरिवारानेवमाज्ञामयति ' प्राप्तराज्यो भरतो. दुर्वृद्धिसान्‌ 
दाशान्‌ हिंसितुमथत्रा प्रतिष्ठितं राज्य कांक्षमाणः अस्मत्रियतर्म श्रीराघव हन्तुमायाति | 
गङ्गनृपे यूये सन्नद्धा भवत। यदि अदुष्टचेता ज्ञायते तदा तारयामो वयं गङ्गाम्‌। अन्यथा 
Seas ससैन्य हनिष्यामः? इति (7) अत्र द्राविडकविचक्रवतीं कम्बन्‌ महाशयः 
वाल्मीकेः पदमनुसरन्‌ गुहस्य भरते प्रबद्ध कोपातिरेकमनितरसाधारण्या सरण्या 
अतिगम्भीरं वर्णयन्‌ सहृदयचेतस्यावजयति | 


तदनु गुहेनावगतमरतपरिशुद्धाशयेन गङ्गां सन्तारितो भरतः भरद्वाजाश्रममागतः 
तेन महर्षिणा एवं प्ृच्छयते” राज्य प्रशासतस्ते किमत्र वने का्थम्‌ | महती सेता ST 
मे जनयति | अपि रामाय स्रातृक्राय aed गच्छति भवान्‌” इति (^)महदिदँ शोचनीयम्‌ 
यहिव्यज्ञानसम्पन्तोऽपि गुह इव गहनगोचरो भरतमन्यथा सम्भावश्ति महर्षि; इति । 
तथा अवाल्याड्ररतस्य सात्तविकप्रकृतिं सम्यग्‌ जानन्नपि लक्ष्मण: वृक्षमारूढ: कोविः 
दारध्वज सेनाञ्च महतीं भरतस्य दूरात्पर्यन्‌ सम्भ्रान्तचित्तः राघवमेवमाह--- अभिमायर- 
शमयतु | सीता गुहां गच्छतु । आवां हन्तु केकयीपुत्र आगच्छति’ इति (2*) 
चिरपरिचितोंऽपि लक्ष्मण: हन्त अनभिज्ञ इव भरतखमावश्य एवं qud वदति | 


एवमेवारण्यकाण्डे मायामृगस्य हा सीते लक्ष्मणेत्यातखरं श्रण्वन्ती सीता BRAT 
कुलचित्ता भर्तारं प्राप्तापद मन्यमाना झटिति तत्साहाय्याय गन्तु लक्ष्मणं देवरं प्रेरयति | 


21. आकास 26 zat 24 

22. अयो का. स. 84. इलो 3 to 8 
23, अयो का. स. 90 इलो 13 

24. अयो का, स- 96 इलो 14417 
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fsa वने तामसहायां विहाय गन्तुमनिच्छन्तं रामस्यान्यैरध्षणीयतां च निवेदयम्त त 
अवाच्यैः अनुवदितुमप्यनंहैः Reda रेवं विनिन्दति,'? मम हेतोः गूढाशय: ल्वे राम- 
भनुगच्छसि | अथवा भरनेन प्रयुक्त एव माचरति भवान्‌। युवयोस्समीहित न कदाचिर- 
सेत्यति” f°) aa सीता द्वादश वत्सरान्‌ भर्तृगृहे वसन्तीमात्मानं रावणाय 
faa?) कथं देवरयोस्स्वभावमविज्ञाय एवमाहेति चित्रीयते चेतः | तथा रावणः 
संहारादनन्तरं पुप्पकेन विमानेनायोध्यां a: प्रतिनिवपेमानशश्रीरामः मार्गमध्ये ager 
श्रममधिवसन्‌ भरताश जिज्ञासमानः हनृमन्तमेवमादिशति। “गुह सकाशादयोध्यामाश- 
BISA भरतमुपेत्य तस्म मदागमनं रावणसहारादिक्च निवेदनीयम्‌। एतच्छत्वा 
यमाकारं भजते भरतः स त्वया सूक्ष्मबुद्धिना निपुणं वेदनीयः यदि चिरपरिचयाद्राऽ 
खमेव शासिलुमीहृते कामं स एव प्रशास्तु वसुधास्‌। यथायऽ वनमेव वय गमिष्या; 
इति(”) emasa प्रति प्रस्थान काले मरतमात्मनो हेतोः ताम्यम्तं aa) 
रामचन्द्रः कश्रमकाण्डे राज्याथिनमिव तमिदानीं शङ्गते--हम्त | भरतस्य दुदैबबिल- 
सिसतम्‌ | 


aad विवर्शका विश्वशन्ति “किं ते पायभाजो न भवन्ति ये भरतं परमसात्विक- 
WEE दुष्ट मन्यन्ते” इति--अत्र च भरतभक्ताः के चिदेवमभिप्रयन्ति-सत्म ते तीव्रेण 
ह नातिन पापभाजो qu: पापफलं चान्वभवन्निति’ | तथाहि —8à- 
काण्डे gag विश्वासशाल्प्विविश्वास क्षयहेतु वदति विभीषण:(?) तथा eR 
पुण्यपापेरिहेव फरुमश्नुते” इत्युत्कटानां पुण्यपापानामिहेव qoni adafa मह्यः | 
सथ एव मागवतापचारफरमनुबमूव दशरथः रामभक्तं भरतमतिशङ्कमानः | 
समीहितः पद्ामिषेक: प्रतिहतोज्यूत्‌ | रामविरहमयोडचिकित्यों व्याविस्तस्य प्राणान्‌ 
R श्रीरामपट्टाभिपेकसन्दशनभाग्यरहितो ममार । रामाभिमेको त्सवसेवाह।निपै- 
हतः पापस्य HORA भरतवचनादवगम्यत इति पूर्मस्मामिरावेद्वितम्‌ । 3° 


25. आर. का. स. 45 इलो 21 to 25 
26. आर. का. स. 47 इलो 4 

27. यु, का. स. 128 इलो 5 to 17 
88. g का. स. 124 इलो 5 6 : 

29. यु. का. सः 87 इलो 23, 34 
30. अयो. का. स. 75 इलो. 29 
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तथा “भरतस्य समीपे ठु नाह कथ्यः कदाचनः ^ इति सीतां वदन्‌ रामो न 
वस्तुतो भरते दोषमुत्मेक्षते, उपदेशेन खानुशनेन च लोकशिक्षणमेवावतारफलमित्य- 
वताररहस्यवेदिनो वदन्ति अन्यथा सङ्कल्पमात्रेण निवतनीये रावणादिवधेऽवतारोः 
निप्प्रयोजनो भवति । उक्तं च 'मर्त्यावतारस्त्विद्द मर्त्येशिक्षणम्‌ ” इति,। सर्वे: कामै 
स्समृद्धाः पद्‌चात्युन्नत प्राप्ताः परेषां प्रशंसां न क्षमन्ते इति टोकरीतिं सीताव्याजेनास्सा- 
कघुपदिशति श्रीरामचन्द्रः | अथवा लोकनाथस्य तस्य मर्कटाधीशे जलाशयें च शरणवरण 
तथा सीतापहरणादिव्यसन च भरतापचारफरुं ah शक्यते । एवं कौसल्यापिं 
पतिशोकातुरा पुत्रव्यसनकरशिता च भूत्वा शून्यहृदया भरते रामप्रत्राजनमनुमन्यमानमाश- 
zz?) gaga नानाविवेश्शपणे: निर्दुष्टं निश्चिन्वन्ती एवमनुजग्राहः दिश्या न 
धर्माचलितो भवान्‌ सत्यप्रतिज्ञस्सतां रोकानवाप्स्यतिःइति (3१) 


इदमत्र चिन्तनीयम्‌--यत्कौसल्या रामेणात्मनो वनगमने पूर्वं सनिेन्धमाथा- 
चमाना श्रीराधवेण AAT: परमध्मतां बोधयता प्रतिषिद्धा( ) कथमिदानी विनष्टः 
RE चित्रकूटमागता रामेण वने वासे मनसाप्यस्मरन्ही भरतेन वितथमनोरथेन पुनरथो- 
ध्यां प्रस्थितेति? अथवा इदमपि भरतेऽतिशङ्गायाः फळं यद्विना रामं तस्याः चतुदश 
वत्सरानथोध्यायां वास इति | 


अथ सीतां प्रति विम्नशाम:--- 


छक्ष्मणे महापचारेण तस्याः “भव मै थिलि मार्या मे,” (8) चारस्मिते(२)चारुद ति!” 
इत्यादीनामसभ्यानां वचनानां दशाननाच्छवण राक्षसीनां तजेनेन हृदयसन्तापः सोढु- 
मशक्येन शोकमारेणोहन्ने प्रवृत्ति: संवस्सरमेकं प्रियेण विरह इत्यादिकमनुभाव्यमासीत्‌ | - 
र्ष्मणादपि सात्त्विकतमे भरतेऽसह्यापचारेण अभिषेकादनन्तरं शाश्चतिकः रामवियोग- 
स्समभूदिति भागवतापःचारक्रोथवेदिनो वदन्ति | 


31. अयो. का. स. 26 इलो. 24, 25 
32. अयो. का. स. 75 इलो. 11 

33. अयो. का. स: 75 इलो. 62 
34. अयो. का. सः 24. इलो. 13, 

सु. का. स, 20 इलो. 16 

सु. का. स. 20 इलो 29. 
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अथ गुहभरद्वाजाव धिकृत्य विचारयामः । गुहः पूर्वे भरतमन्यथा शाङ्खमानोऽपि 
तत्समीपमागत्य तस्य दैन्ये काइ4 रामसन्दर्रीनोत्सुक्तयं चाध्यक्षयन्‌ प्रीतमनाः प्रसन्नो भूत्वा 
तमेवं प्रशशंस--“ खमेव धन्यः पुरुषः, यस्त्वमथल्ागतं राज्यं बिहाय रामं प्रत्यानेलु- 
मिच्छसि | शाश्वती ated भविप्यति” इति(”) ॥ न सहस्रपमि रामाः भरतेन 
तुल्या भवन्तीति गुहो भरतमस्तौदिति द्राविडकविः कम्बो वर्णयति() | मरद्वाजोऽपि 
भरतस्याध्यवसायं तन्मुखाच्छत्वा प्रसन्नचेतास्तमाह “ जानेऽहं ते हृदयम्‌ deed 
muita segs | स्कुलम्रसूते स्ववि सर्वमेतदुपपद्यते ” BAC?) ॥ अतः पूर्व 
कृतापचारावपि तौ पश्चादनुतापेन निर्दोष जाताविति न मरतापचारफलमाजावमूताम्‌ | 
अत्र रामामिमेकोत्सवसन्दभे कुतो desist नागताविति चिन्तनीमे विमरीकुशले: | 
आगतयोस्तत्रोर्नाम निर्देषं कि विसस्मार महाकविः श्रीवाल्मीकि:--वसिष्ठो वामदेवश्च ? 
इति अन्ये महर्षयः कीर्तिताः । पश्चाद्धरतमदुष्ट परमभागवतं निश्चिन्वानयोरपि TE- 
भरद्वाजयोः पूवं प्रसक्तो भरतापचारः अभिपेकोत्सवसेवाभाग्य प्रत्यवध्नादिति भरतपक्ष- 
पातिनः कथवितुमुत्सहन्ते । पट्टाथिषेकादर्शनं पापफलमेवेति भरतवाचा(*१ Aa- 
गतमस्ति | अल औचित्य रसिका ATTI ॥ 


भरद्वाजाश्रममागतस्य श्रीरामचन्द्रस्य भरताराथपरिज्ञानाय पूर्य हनूमतः 
औचित्य पर्यालोचयामः--अयमाशयशश्रीराघवस्य अभ्यह्यते--चिरं विरहकर्शितः 


sli यदि आतरं श्रीराघवं निवृत्तवनवासं सीतालक्ष्मणाभ्यां सहित विजमिनमागतं पश्ये- 
- तदा आनन्दातिरेकेण स्फुटितहृदयो भवेत्‌ । उन्मस्तकस्सन्शोषातिशय: दुःखातिरेको 
वा अतर्कितमापतित: प्राणवियोगहेतुः कदाचिद्भवति । अत: क्रमशस्सम्तोषवार्ता दुःस्व- 
वार्ता वा निवेदनीया । अतो भरतस्ललीयमागमन चिरपाधित azar पञ्यन्‌ मूछितो मृदो 
` वा भवेदिति पापमारङ्कमानः पूर्व इनूमन्सुखेन राघव: खागमनं नियेदगितुमकामयत | 
— श्रीकृष्ण; हस्तिनपुरमागमिप्यन्‌ मध्ये कुशस्थल्मघिवसन्‌ आसन आगमनं qi 
| बिदुरादिभ्यः निवेदयति(/) ॥ सदसागमने सन्तोषातिशयेन तेषां प्राणा विनिर्गता = 


37. अयो. का. स. ८५, इलो. 12, [3 
अयो. का. स ८५, इलो. 12, 13 
अयो, का. स. ९०. इलो. 20, 2] 
अयो. का. स. ७५, इलो, 29 


_ उपप्ल्वादिहक्षन्त : पयातो Aza: Ts निवसति A D 
3 : उपयातो महाय॒तिः। कुशस्थले निवसति सच प्रातरिहैष्यति ॥ | 
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भवेयुरिति कृष्णाशयो end रसिकेः । ए अन्येतु भरतस्याध्यवसाये श्रीराघवस्थ सन्देहः 
| मयुतं मन्यमानाः भरतेतिशङ्गां राघवस्य जातां दोपमेव पञ्यन्तः अभिषेकानन्तर 
| आत्यन्तिकं सीतावियोगं अपचारफळं मन्यन्ते ॥ 


वस्तुतस्तु दशरथादीनामत्यन्तान्तरङ्गमूतानामितरेषां च भरतविषये समुदितां शङ्का- 
मेवमससूर्वाचार्यास्समादधते :--श्रीरामचन्द्रे सर्वेषां जीवितनिर्विशेष: प्रेमातिशयः | से 
एवास्थाने मनसः PAAR, Jara: पुरुषा अनवसरे CENTIES | 
अत्यन्तपरेम्णस्लमावोऽयै यदनुकूलानां सकाशादप्यनिष्टादमनमिति | fae च 
तत्रापराध्यति । विषयसीन्दणापहतचेतसः सर्वत्र पापमाशङ्गन्ते | अत एव दशरथः 
रेमान्धहृदयः मरतादपि पापमाशङ्गमानस्तदागमन(पूर्यमभिमेकं नि्वपितुमै च्छत्‌ || 


तथा गुहरक्ष्मणमरट्वाजातीनां भरतेऽन्यथा प्रतिपत्तिः रामे निरतिशयखेहः 
निबन्धना | तन्नत्यः कथासन्दर्भ: इममाशयं दृढीकरोति | राम्नागमनसमये तत्र वृत्तमिति- 
| ad भरतेन प्रो गुहः इत्थमावेदयति | खास्तृते बर्हिषि रामे सह सीतया शयाने 
सौमित्रिमियि वनचरे पापमाशङ्गमानस्सायुधस्तंप्रदक्षिणीकुषेन्‌ मथा सम्भाषमाणस्सवी रात्रि 
जागरणेनेव व्यनेषीत्‌ a भरत इव श्रीराघवे किमप्यन्याय्यमाचरेदिति अहमपि 
र्ष्मणमतिशङ्गमानस्तस्य पदमनुवतमान आसम्‌ | प्राणिवधेन देहयात्रां कुवांणोड्य 
गहनगोचरोगुह:, ज्ञातिजनश्च लक्ष्मण: श्रीरामचन्दे प्रकृतिसुकुमारे द्रोहं कंचित्कदा 
चिदाचरेतामिति आवामुभावपि परिशङ्कमानः परिजनो मदीयः उभयोरावयोः पदवीमनुः 
सरन्नवपेत--स्नेहातिशयः विषयसोन्दयेच कं कळषितचित्तं न medo! अयमथः ` 
वाहमीकिना व्यङ्गयमर्यादया प्रकटीकृत:(>) a गोविन्दराजव्याख्यायास्‌ | निगूढं 
वाल्मीकिहृदय सम्यग्जानता द्राविडकविना अयमथः सुस्पष्ट wer) ॥ 


एवमेव भक्तिसारनामकः भक्ताग्रथीः द्राविडकविः खीये प्रबन्धे श्रीवासुदेवं 
श्रीवैकुण्ठे शेषभोगे शयानं वर्णयन्‌ शेषमेवं ब्रवीति । नित्यसूरिभिर्चेगीयमानं सामधोषः 


42. अयो. का. स. cv, इलो. 23 

43. gious gyri HDD FMB - ७७08७ 
Awi Cad Gada Sedan | bers 
MP s5 aan sii) Bayan G pros Snas 
saoo (3क्राकंकी SI ९०७16७ sera NGE - 
«eor nj फ्रीषण T. : 
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थवा त्रिविक्रमापादानं श्रण्वच्नादिशेषः भगवते द्रोश्युमागच्छतामसुराणां HSS इति 
 आम्यन्नखाने भीतः तान्‌ प्रतियोड्धूं विषानठज्याठावठीमुखेभ्य उद्विरति ' इति( )॥ 


तथा भगवतो दिव्यायुधानि शाक्गेचक्रादीनि अश्याने भयमुस्रेक्षमाणानि रक्षाय 
- अत्यन्तं जागरूकाणि भवन्तीति भद्टपरा शराणायनुभवः(*) ॥ 


अतः प्रेम्णा निरवथिकेन व्यामुग्हृदयाः विषयसौम्दर्यापहृतचेतोवृतयश्च 
कठुपितस्वान्तास्सर्वत्र fanaa: पापमाशङ्कग्ते इति सर्वेऽपि पूर्वोक्ता निर्दुष्टा एवेति 
सवे समञ्जसम्‌ || 


OR ED ७810910 EIST TUTT | 
020 72 07017 Seb ar 10 f k 


RREA RO शाईचकासि मुख्यें:। 
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The Need for Revising the Muntakhab 
and editing the Nafa’is 
BY 


Dr. HADI HASAN 
Professor, Muslim University, Aligarh 


The chief source of information on the poets of Akbar's 
reign is the second half of the third volume of Bada'üni's 
Muntakhabw t- Tawartkh whereof the Persian text, edited by 
M. Ahmad, was published in Calcutta in 1869 and whereof an 
English translation by Sir Wolseley Haig appeared in 1925. 
Unfortunately the Persian text has been badly edited and con- 
tains many errors : these have faithfully passed into the English 
translation and have lent their weight to the errors of the 
translator. For example the half-a-dozen pages dealing with 
the lives of Ghazali and Kahi contain the following errors: — 


1. “When the imperial army marched to Gujarat ", writes 
Bada'üri (Vol. III, pp. 175-176), “ Mulla Ghazali accompanied 
it in the early stages of the journey. 1750 happened that a false 
report of the death of Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi was spread abroad 
and when Ghazali heard it, he composed the following chrono- 
gram which though far-fetched and based on a false rumour is 
not without elegance : 

“ The wretched Kahi left the world. 
Should you wish to know the 
date of his death, 

Know that since he could not go 
but go he was constrained and 
* Qasim-i-Kahi went from the 
world." 


After giving this translation Sir W. Haig adds the foot note: 
“The chronogtam gives the date 984 equal to 1576-77 m 


Lao 3] T ४) lesa A 
be oft 3 ES Slaw 


PE pb ues jf 
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E 


z Apparently Sir Wolseley has been guided by Pien who says in 


his Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum p. 136: 
< 4 given in the Riyadu sh-Shw'ara 


6 ogram for A.H. 98 
f. Ei du (७ ००, ues jl is stated by Bada'üni, Vol. HI, 
p. 172 to have been composed by Ghazali on a false rumour 
of the poet's death." It never occurred to Rien and Haig, 
however, that as Ghazali died in Ahmadabad on Friday night, 
27 Rajab, 980 A.H.  (Muntakhab, Vol. IIT, pp. 170-171) how 
could he have composed a chronogram which gives 985 A.H. 
as the date of the current year? This glaring anachronism 
follows in the wake of a pretty chronogram which even a poet- 
laureate cannot always produce, for apart from the play on 
the words «jl: ‘poor’ and ७-७ ‘inevitably’, there is also a 
pun on the two nachars in the third hemistich for the first 
— machür means ‘inevitably’ and the second nachar (since na ७ 
' and bi a; are interchangeable, for example natars, bitars : 
os ७४ > D ' nāparwā, biparwa 1, nb, 1,5» sl) is identical 
with bi char [ lẹ |] meaning “without four’. Therefore, 
. Ghazáli's chronogram contains in addition to punning the 
“device of subtraction’ known as the «> J83 «xe and its 
correct translation is : 
Poor Kahi left the world. If you require the date of his 
death | 
Then, since he left inevitably, is: “Without four, 
Qasim-i-Kahi left the world ” 


us 


A In other words, the third and fourth hemistichs are inter- 
linked and the date of the chronogram is: Qasim-i-Kahi left 
e world T en S 5) uus j! (equal to 984) without or minus 


di's death cited by Bada'uni, Muntakhab Vol. III, text, 
ES. : : 
Since he left inevitably, the date |. |; 
: D a D UGS und j » 
of death is: “Without four, 7” ~^ Lies ho 
he is for ever in fire.” 21 | (४ falls : ay 


bee 
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Here again the two hemistichs are interlinked : “He is for- 
ever in fire " is equal to 1008; and 1008 without four is equal 
to 1004. The editor of Bada’uni’s text, however, gives the 
reading :,J1,3 (७ ; and Sir W. Haig produces the transla- 
tion, p. 415: 


“Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but 
that 


The date of his death should be found in the words : 
* He is for ever in fire." 


And as jJi M ७> is equal to 1007, Sir Wolseley adds 
the foot-note : “ Three years in excess.” Actually, however, 
there is no excess because 1211 Ms which does not even 
permit the hemistich to scan, is a textual error for Jy 3 1, 
1008 and jl. 5 is “minus four'—giving the correct date of 
Faydi's death, 1004. 


2. Though Kahi was a mystic and though mystics are 
asked to die before they die, he so intensely resented the death 
forced upon him that to requote Bada'üni; “ He composed a 
chronogram on the death of Ghazali by way of revenge and 
a second one by way of atonement.” The vindictive chrono- 


gram is: 


Last night, Ghazali, that accur- vr Sm फि (2530 
sed dog, drunk and polluted a 
went to tell mG Dee a 


Kahi wrote the chronogram of his Js 30१ GBB s Us al 
death: “a vile heretic left the E p 
world.” [980] Heja oss 


An eye for an eye aad a tooth for a tooth—and a prema- 
ture obituary notice for a premature obituary notice. But the - 
false notice proved correct for Ghazali died suddenly at | 
Ahmadabad on 27 Rajab 980 A.H. and was buried in the 
Sarkhej royal cemetery of that city. Thereupon, Kahi wrote 
by way of atonement. WE 
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— Ghazali was a Ne iem ORE oo 
eaning: his burial- : NE. 
s m = pure earth of प) e ya ers oes oes 
Sarkij 
The date of his death with the ES de Je ee 
difference of only one year 
is: “Ahmadabad and the =~} ह) Sls dhias] 
earth of Sarkij.” 


* Abmadabad and the earth of Sarkij ° es yow SIS, ७३७५० 
gives 981 and 981 with the difference of one year is 980. The 
printed edition however gives a corrupt reading, which Sir W. 
Haig (translation, Vol. III, p. 241) renders as follows into 
English : 

“Ghazali was a treasure- चात 
house of hidden meaning : ur DON E 
his resting-place is the =w! ह) Sh SIS gta de 
pure earth of Sarkej. 


- . The date of his death, with the 

difference of one year only, is 
given by the words: “ Abma- su) e y SIS , ७३७७०) 
dabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.”’ 


¢ 
mA 253 


- And then he adds the foot-note: “ This chronogram is 
entirely wrong. Both the text and the Mss. have < Sarganj' for 
* Sarkhej’, and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which, if. 
idopted, gives the date 1021. If the current name of the place, 
rkhej, be substituted we get the date 986—still six years 
8." Sir W. Haig has not noticed that £f jw is a textual 
for ह jawa and Sarkij is the Persianized from of 
gt also that ^33; 6 (JU, c4 oe should read as: 
) Ji» Ji. २-४ ox. Therefore the chronogram is not only 
ong but is actually extremely fine and pretty ! : 

The failure to recognize the Persianization of H 


a. 


as p roduced the following corrupt text and trat 
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of a satire maliciously ascribed to Kahi (text, Muntakhab, 

| Vol. HI, pp. 199-200 and English translation, Vol. शा, 

| pp. 276-277) : 

Shaykh Hasan, the little decree- 
writer, with his poisoned pen 
spreads on all sides false news *3 l= “> 5 jl GG 
and slanderous whispers. 


| The babbling dolt has been 
| struck on the head with a 
mallet: there is no need to 5-36 [jS >| > ed 
answer his foolish chatter. $ 


SIP ४- | SS yan e^ 


U 3f ४० yem Sul ent soj Ss 


The word us PS is an obvious error for snp and though 
in Persian ४७ is a mallet and 5 ; _% is ‘to slap , the word 
here is the Hindi Sem jhak, ‘nonsense’; and as the Hindi 
b jle marna is the Persian zadan y 8 j o Syl Se (jahk 
marna) * to talk nonsense ° has been Persianized into yS j _& 
jak zadan. So the emended reading and translation is : 

Shaykh Hasan is an uncouth 


prattler—and his excessive and 
meaningless chatter (goes on). 


७-३ (> Va $ Fee £> Ss 


That fool of achatterer has , fio yan EDI Tas NG 

` been talking nonsense, and T 
no reply is the only reply to ०३ Ul a Usd 
his nonsense. 


4. When the verses are enigmatic and when the translator 
writes (English translation, Vol. III, p. 244): “I have not 
attempted to solve either this enigma or the next ", how can 
the translation be correct? Here are the specimens unsolved 
by Haig: both of them are by Kahi. On Allah. Hither: 


1 
i 


None is aware of His existence: T (५४ Sa ००७) 
eternally He has been ; there i MN f 
is no limit to Him. SE o s. 
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Or: 
None is aware of His existence: » 
eternally He has been (the 
formula beginning with) U 
where of the end is s (ie. 
Yt Jy ods J): there is no 
God but God. 
On the Prophet. Either. 
Ever since I told the path of the et ४25 leo | gà ss 
Religious Law, I have drawn a ee 
line between Prophet and 01 ४४४ Se (cr Ses~ jf 
Muhammad. 


RS (८३००० j ॥ aaa 


eos d CU yh far 


Or: 
Ever since I told the path of the 
Religious Law, I have aligned my- 
self with the Prophet Muhammad. ¢! % 6% a s | | 


९! ४2५ les ) sy 8) 6 


3. Kahi had compared himself to Nawa'i and Ghazali to 
Jami whereupon the poet Bayadi had said (Muntakhab, text, 
Vol. III, p. 195) : 

Kahi and Ghazali, those 
two drunken fools have 
Slandered Jami and em ४५) sly y sele La yo 
Nawa'i. : > ! 

There has been nobody 
like them in the 
world: What aman “IS s. (| Meo 3 eel pd ue calf 
ofstraw is Straw and : = 
what a dog is Gha- 
zali | 


BEY © Os 


ens ७८६) (Ju Uy Ls po yo 


x W. ns identifies this Nawa'i (English translation 
om 1 P. 2/1, n. 3) with Mir Muhammad Sharif Nawa’i, a 
a eas Akbar’s Court, whereas he is the famous contem- 
rary oi Jami, the poet and premier Mir ° Ali Shi a 
of Herat. : pe 
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It will be noticed that it is the best verses which have 
suffered most at the hands of the Persian editor and the Eng- 
lish translation of the Muntakhab. Ina gasidah of 31 verses 
of Khwajah Husayn Marwi, the first hemistich of each couplet 
should give 963 A.H. the date of Akbar's coronation. and the 
second hemistich 977 A.H. the date of Jahangir's birth, for as 
Bada'üni says, the qasidah consists of chronograms throughout 
“But this is not so”, writes Sir W. Haig (English translation 
Vol. III, p. 248 foot-note) And what else could he have 
written when because of the corrupt text 15 hemistichs do not 
yield the requisite Cate? The Emperor Akbar had given away 
two lakhs of tankahs equivalent to Rs. 10,000 for this master- 
piece and yet in the form in which it has come down to us 
50% of it is incorrect. As the di Namof Marwi has perished 
and as the existing Mss. of the Muntakhab are no better than 
the printed edition, I published the qasidah with my own 
emendations in my Mughal Poetry. Some of these proved 
correct ; others went wrong, e.g. 


(977) ) (-२ ०.४ yo १८२ 4$ 5 Wl yen SPL jam 
(1673) J. s le Bye 31 le yt BLS 


Thad suggested : (963) j cn sR rt & to but the 
correct form is (963) 23 slys b yj Lyla! & | — which 
is the reading as given in the Nafa’isu’l-Ma@athir to which T 
Shall now proceed. 


Prof. E. G. Browne rightly describes the Muntakhab as a 
mine of information. (Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV) 
But whence does this mine of information derive its 
information ? Bada'üni begins his account of the court poets 
of Akbar with Ghazali and he begins his account of Ghazali 
with the following preface (text, Vol. III, p. 170) : 


* A full account of the poets of the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar is given in the Naf @isu’l-Ma’athir, well-known 
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as the Tadhkirah of Mir “ Ala’u’d-Dawlah which is 
the source from which the materials for this 
brief account are extracted.” 


Mir *Al&'wd-Dawlah was the brother of Akbars tutor 
Mir ‘Abdu’l-Latif of Qazwin. “ His tadh kirah here referred 
to”. writes Sir W. Haig, n. 1, p. 239 translation Vol. III 
“ I have never seen and do not know where a copy of it is to 


है be found.” Fortunately two copies ofthe tadh kirah exist in 
I India: One of them is in the Rampur State Library; and 
= the other is in the Library of the Muslim University, Aligarh. . 
eg The value of this tadhkirah which was completed before 
हः 990 A.H. i.e. 14 years earlier than the Muntakhab cannot be 


over-rated. Jtisa history of Babur, Humayun and Akbar with 
an account of the celebrities of that period. This latter por- 
tion has been utilized by the Muntakhab and the utilization 
extends to an 80% reproduction of the poetical extracts con- 
tained in the Nafa'is, which thus becomes an invaluable guide 
for revising the Muntakhab itself. The unavoidable conclu- 
sion therefore is that while the need for re-editing 
and re-translating the Muntakhab still remains, in the first 
instance the Nafü'isvl Ma’athir of Mir * Ala’u’d-Dowlah 
which is an original, unutilized, independent source of Mughal 
_ history from Babur to Akbar should be critically edited and 
translated into English. On this ambitious project the Persian 
Department: of the Aligarh Muslim University has been work- 
_ ing for the last 2 years but obviously its completion, that is 
the actual publication of the Persian text and the English 


translation, is not possible without the liberal financial 
patronage of the Government of India. 


x | 
| 
| 
| 


oo ent 
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A brief introduction of the Khulisat ul - Ash’ar — a general © 
biography of Persian poets by Taqi Kashani — and 
some of its rare Mss. in various libraries of Iran. 
BY 


Dr. NAZIR AHMAD, Pu. D., D. LITT., [Lucknow ] 
University of Tehran (Iran) 


Tagi-ud-Din, Muhammad with the penname? Zikri 
was the son of Sharaf-ud-Din Husaini Kashani. He was born 
in AH. 946/1539 and died before A.H.4 1022/1612. 
We learn from his Tazkira that in A.H. 987 he was in Isfahan, 
in A.H. 990 at Nejaf and in A.H. 992,999, 1002, 1004, 1011, 
1013, 1014, and 1016, in his town of birth, viz., Kashan. He 
was friendly with Aqa* Khizra of Nahavand, the Governor 
of Kashan and wrote his “ memoirs” under the title of 
“ea yis Sle’, Tagi was a good penman and copied his own 
Tazkira a number of times. The diwan of his teacher, Muh- 
tasham is also preserved in Taqi’s hand in the Kitab. Khana-i- 
Milli, Tehran. Muhtasham is stated to have sent for him 


1 The author and his tazkira has been described by N. Bland, J RAS. 
(1948), Vol. IX, pp, 126—134. 1 also published an article on the same topic 
in Maarif, Azamgarh, Nov. 1952 

? He has been dealt with as a poet in some biographical works like the 
(7.1 | Caso and go>) wl jo but the composed less poems 
(४९७ pre (८ jela COSS ye )+ In the latter full ghazal with this opening 
line, is quoted : 


oi Ye aos WI 97 Us Yer A a b गरत a Wt ely sl. e Ios. | 


3 Or about A. H. 943 (vide Persian Liter. Story, Vol. I, Part II, - 
p. 304 4-.n. 1.) २ 


Au (373 pS EOS ४ ०.०७ e ) | dy d क 


* Vide wos 3-2 where such words are found : 
and it was written after A. H. 1022. 


5 He was the elder brother of Abdul Baqi, the author of the Maasir-i- 
Rahim. He was appointed to this post in A.H. 1000 and was killed in 1016 


(Vide ej ji le , Vol. III, pp. 1530—1545.) 
2 
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during his illness and asked him to collect and arrange his 
poetical works. This he did and wrote a preface which is pre- 
fixed to the British Museum copy of Muhtasham's diwan®. 


Taqi had gained wide reputation in Tazkira writing and 
spent nearly the whole of his life in collecting material for the 
Tazkira and arranging, modifying and adding to it. At one 
place he himself says” :— 
ws lbw 5| js 6 ०० ० ४9) प्त 42 ysl 
lesit €—2 «st | 5 [a j | J sie 3 idi n 2m 5) | je 
Uis. ), yes le Ys ws 3 3 waw | WS 3 ur JËS jual 


crane JL e 113 ef ad कं 


OT 5 eel oboa एक ge 


ESED cee a. y” K A 27 Ooo n US 


He has been much admired by his contemporary Taqi®. 


Awhadi in pr words. 57 5 glee os! lad | 37 X e Ss e l> 
6 9 ye slag, — $4 ja ५5 K jx | us gem us! lay tds 
Glad yd | S£ ७०। 43 93७२१) | 30 gx - 9 S 1७ Jo INCRE 
8555 20 34 (2 


P. c le o3 )=ॐ jl kg) ०१४४ xA ७ gs Ul 51 
2 


ur Ji | Jy SJ lan j || e? yen ol ae { 3 XS la] ay 


& 3. Swm) T 
eie 8 ge le ०93] | ya) pe uijo ५5 3 Bde | y | peri 


- ४७. us )२ 2४५ ul ४७५०) me bro ej 


Abdul Baqi Nahavandi who was Taqi’s friend and admirer 
has consistently termed him as? — « 4 6 


Taqi wrote hi k eee 
Tote his Tazkira under the title of Khulasat-ul- 
Ash‘ar u Zubdatul Afkar which is a remarkable book * con- 


५ Rieu, Vol. II, p, 605. 
“4 | . s B 
SE de 10 3 ७ Shad ५3 (> which was written in A. H. 993. 
* Account of Taqi (Vide ५६९० +| ७०७ )->) 


9 esta yj bs , Vol. III, p. 1543, 
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taining the fullest biographical details, the most copious and 
best chosen extracts (seldom less than a thousand verses and 
in all 35000 couplets), the soundest critical and the most exact 
and complete bibliographical remarks on the Persian! ° poets." 


It is divided into a (a) Mugaddama (reasons for writing the 
work), (b) four fasls Ish'g : 


yx! wW "E d (ii) ae C23 ge j9 (iii) जै? Pe JŠ 
(c) Selection from Hazrat Ali’s diwan, (d) four Rukns : 


| (1) [Mujallads 1 and 2] 54 ancient poets mainly qasidah 
| Writers from the time of Subktagin to the 8th century. 


| (2) [Mujallad 3] 42 ghazal writers and later qasidah 
| writers of the 8th and early 9th century. 


(3) [Mujallad 4| 49 poets of the 9th and a few of the 
IOth century. : 


| (4 [Mujallad 51101 poets from the time of Sultan 
Husain to that of the author. 


and (e) a Khatimah!* dealing with contemporary poets devoted 
to Kashan (two fasls, 54 poets), Isfahan (two fasls, 47 poets), 
Qum (15 poets), Sawa (14 poets), Qazwin (24 poets), Gilan (18 
| poets), Tabriz (34 poets), Yazd (38 poets), Shiraz (32 poets), 
Hamadan (15 poets—three /ahigas, 30 poets), Ray (two fasls, 
i 31 poets) and Khurasan (59 poets) with J:5 and Os) 
(selections from diwans of various poets without biographies). - 


28 काळ, Oude Cat. pp. 14—15. For the distinctive qualities of this | 
book, please see my article, Maarif, Vol. 70, No. 5, pp. 346—48. 
11 [t is divided into 12 Asls (in respect of 12 town) the number of poe 


- given in the bracket is taken from Sprenger, which has in some cases, bi 
increased when compared with other Mss. 
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The first four Rukus were completed in A.H. 985!* and 


‘the Khatimah was written in A.H. 993 but the author went on | 


adding to it till A.H. 1016. This is the chronogram : 


gesus wd Sle als > c^ y 55 53 Ls >? xf Ga ore 
e (०३) WANG as wks e p 2) (3 Sol ०) >) "I Ls 
eS e gives -988 and by adding 5 to it we get 993 


lich is the year of the completion of the Khatimah. The second 


edition of the Khatimah was prepared in A.H. 1016 and 
n j) हि क oivesitsdate. 


The Mss. of the Khulasat ul Ash‘ar are scattered all over the 
world and only the following are known to us : 
1. Bland's Ms. Lindesiana p.233 no. 312 lacking 
Ruku IV, dated 1038-39. 2. Kings of Oudh Lib., Sprenger 
(Oude Cat. pp. 15 onwards) 8, 9. 1st Ms. containing Mujal- 
lad ili and Khatimah and the second complete without poetical 
selections, dated 1004. 3. Ethe, India Office No. 667 lacking 
Ruku iv, dated 1038 No. 668 same as referred to by Sprenger, 
only Khatimah, dated 993. 4. Blochet iii 1242, a part of Ruku i 
only. 5. Bankipur, Ruku ili (Mujallad iv) revised by the author. 
6. Dorn 321, Ruku iii (Mujallad iv), a wrong date 933 is given, 
but certainly an old and reliable copy. 7. Rieu, Supplement 
105, introductory chapter and Mujallad I (defective at the end). 
8. Berlin 647 and 6472 , only Khatimah. 9. Ivanow, Supplement, 
932 fragment of Ruku III, 10. Rampur (Riza Library) only 
Khatimah, defective at the beginning and end. 11. Patiala 
Archives, 13 poets of Ruku iii and 47 poets of the lst Asl] of 
the Khatimah. 


12 Inthe earlier edition the dedication v leb «la while in the later it 
is to Shah Abbas. In the Bland’s Ms. Ruku II opens with a dedication to 
Shah Abbas, but at the beginning it seems to contain no mention of him and 
in its place we find a dedication (dated 1006) to Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
Mr. Bland did not hold him identical with Ibrahim Adil II of Bijapur 
(A.H. 988—1037 ; but the author of the Suhufi-Ibrahim thinks as such. 
But even if this dedication is genunine Taqi's going to India is certainly 
doubtful. The Khatimah of the Majlis Ms. is dedieated to Shah Abbas.) 
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In Tehran I have studied the following four Mss :— 


: |. Kitabkbana-i-Majlis, No. 334 (Vol. IT, pp. 195-197). 
It is the first part of the Khatimah containing Ist seven Asls 
(biographies of 200 poets) in a clear Nastaliq hand transcribed 
by one Ibn Mirza Nizam Muhammad on Tuesday 23rd Rajab 
1013, as the following words clearly indicate! 5 : 
४०० 55) Ls J | m Wes oS Ue UNE Q^ dj 3 J | aia) e 
SL | Mi uua, Si c 


eu G £5) al] C52 OS eU |] ges ७) | abl [| 


Chas} a Aids cle jd | ELIT ua 


10 का MR yl oce ) 9 Ry eS aa My e» 
e tl 2S | Ca Ng sas 3 
This is preceeded by the author's following remark? 4 :— 
७२ EM os as calles de S Sa, seb] 
€ lu jò wl st 3 5 2 od Ell} ys sly ++ w Ys ài» 


een yali "m ya ७ jb Jii Jia p daly f PES ya 
sola jf gi gari la quise < UPS um ८-७ -०७ jl 


— ls jer ibsin ses 3p 


/ 


Foll. 614; l. 25; Size 20cm X 11 cm. 


2. Kitab Khana-i-Majlis, No. 982 (Muhammad Sadiq, 
cat.). .It is a very rare copy of an abridgement of the Khatimah 
made, transcribed and revised by Taqi himself in A.H. 1011 in 
Kashan as the following words appearing at the end!* 
Obviously point out :. 


13 fo] 6135 14 Ibid seem to be proper name of the celi. 
t The words ५६.०) ll appear to be two «A for the word ; 

Lit {+ It does not à 
16 p, 517. 


£ 
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ü ७) ) > yee Ut tio ja OS Sle lee wy Claus D e 
ust | EAS) -alee JF] -pikio gg -$- 4 2 «sl 3553 SE 


BM) sia) | us dE Nf Ca yl Sem wr) si 
$y*7 प ya we Sts) | गज) or ह “Gya òl | "m 274-2 


wl yi bT ye Jis -Ñi lela gla हैं ase SE Bob oF -क uud] 
Quee sed] 1,454 ÖT ७ 13%! ya १ 


This note is followed by a gita of 11 lines in the same 
hand, beginning : 
[Es ow | ७0४ Oc 14 
we? (1:5० pan d £ KARAN Un ) o 


eA cas | (35172 SM 3 5) ug) be GAK) SS | -$ 


It is defective at the beginning (and even in the middle) 
and opens abruptly with Muhtasham’s following line of a 
qasidah : 


3 | au S » T -Xj 
d yyy) "७४ y Jo 


co cB owl, 
The contents of the Ms, are these : 
I. Ist Asl, the following ten poets of Kashan (pp. 1—206) 


(1) Muhtasham (biography missing)—selections from his 
qasidah and ghazals-alphabetically, pp. 1—80 ; at this stage 
some fol are missing. Only two lines of the Ist ghazal of 
radif * )' are available while the ghazals of radifs “ ५, d OM 
E Mois us : hs “are completely missing. (2) aides 

lography missing)—Only 23 li is di 
are quoted, beginning : (p. 81) : d ls dum 
FE >. lo ue fh Ufa paw sii (५४७ (Lb) 
Hy ls Sb satoa (3) Mirza Hisabi, p. 82. (4) Fahmi 


19 As in the Khatimah, Muhtasham i 
am is followed b iti i 
that no other poet intervenes between them. ee oe 
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p. ee (5) Tashbihi, pp. 118—124. At this stage the Ms.17 j 
is defective. p. 124 opens with these words : c3 a z 
ous J iei ys lS appertaining to Ghazamfar, pp. 
125—137, (7) Hatim, p. 137. (8) Hasrati, p. 155. (9) Rizai, 
p.173. (10) Shuja', p. 186. : 


: IL. AslII One poet of Isfahan (pp. 204—225). It opens S 
with these words : sablat is) ye SS yo ed Jol x 


358 ५०) X gef S23 Ua ORS 5 ule (८८ 


(1) Qazi Nurud Din, p. 204. 


HI. ASIII the following 5 poets Qum (pp. 225—296). 


(1) Malik, p.225. (2) Walihi, p. 236. (3) Ali Nagi 
Kamrah, p. 248. (4) Shani, p. 270. (5) Rashki, p. 288—296. 


IV. Asl IX*8 two poets of Shiraz (pp. 296—334) 
(1) Ghairate, p. 296, (2) Urfi, p. 307—334. 
V. Asl XI poets of Ray and Astrabad (pp. 334—479). 


(1) Qasim Beg Halati, p. 334. (2) Sahabi, p. 361, (3) 
Salehi!?, p. 368. (4) Zuhuri, p. 375. (5) Aqdasi, p. 417. (6) 
Muhammad Hashim Mardi, p. 429. (7) Nisbati, p. 435. (8) 
Subuhi, p. 439. (9) Amin Zangi, p. 442. (10) Syed Muhammad 
Jamabaf, p. 445. (11) Sh. Rubai, p. 461. (12) Mukhlisi, p. 468. — 

VI. Laheqah (pp. 479—501). It opens thus: F: 
LDN - + 1.391 Wal ० gawe oh I 
(1) Sh. Abdus-Sal&m, p. 479. (2) Jalbi Beg, p. 501 - 


17 By a comparison with the Khatimah, itis concluded that no o 
poet intervenes here. : Bee 
18 The Ms. is not defective at this stage ; the author has purpo 


omitted Asls IV— VIII. : 
1? From Nos. 3 onwards belong to uo | XII, but the Ms.is not defecti 


here. 
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VII. Faidah : | 
(1) Mawlana Amir Muhammad Baqir with the pen- 
name Ishraq and the Ms. finishes on p. 517. 


3. Dr. Bayani, kitab Khana-i-Milli (Tehran). A rare copy 
ofthe Ist part of the Khatimah in the hand of the author him- 
self, as its writing is exactly the same as that of the fore- 
going one: unfortunately it is defective at the beginning and 
the end and even in the middle ; the leaves are so inter-mixed 
all together as they could not be brought to their actual 
position even after many days' efforts. However its contents 
are these :— 

Asl I, fasl 1,29 15 poets of kashan (scattered all over 
the manuscript). 

(1) Muhtasham (biography and part of selections 
missing (2) Qazi Burhan, (3) Mir Yaqubi, (4) Jamalud Din 
Muhammad, (5) Nizam Hashimi, (6) Fahmi, (7) Ghazanfar, 
(8) Maqsud, (9) Khwajgi Inayat, (10) Fakhri, (11) Rukuud 
Din Masud, (12) Hasrati, (13) Rizai, (14) Shu'aib, (15) 
Jalalud Din Masud. 

fas! 2, 016१7 deceased poet (defective) 
(1) Mawlana Shuja‘ 


Asl I, fasi 1, nine? alive poets of Isfahan (scattered). 
(1) Zamiri, (2) Mir Bagir Ishraq, (3) Tajud Din Hasan, 
(4) Malik Muarraf, (5) Fikri, (6) Dai‘, (7) Durwish Ghazi, 
(8) Baba Shah, (9) Shifai. 


fas! 2, 2423 dead poets of Isfah ze 
defective). | an (only beginning 


; it cannot be said whether 
all these were actual in the Ms. for Muhtasham is. follo 


(without any defect) while in all Mss. he is followed by us 
?: In the „5 & there are 11 poets. 


Ee i 28 poets more are included in the ..,5 la 
wed by yl here 
x49 ) * 


23 Tn the č l& there are 20 poets. 
22 Only one poet missing. 
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xvii 


(1) Talib (defective), (2) Bahari, (3) Shah Ma 
(4) Mirza Ibrahim, (5) Shah 2 (6) d (7) Manan 
Mufleh, (9) Fazlullah, (10) Salik, (11) Shah Husain Sagi, (12) 
Yaqini, (13) Piri, (14) Jalaluddin Muhammad, (15) A 
(16) Wahid, (17) Muqimi, (18) Harimi, (19) Muhammad 
Qasim Razi, (20) Firaqi, Q1) Hilmi, (22) Qasmi, (23) Lawhi 
(24) Ramzi, ; 
Asl TII, seven?* poets of Qum (scattered). 


५) Huzuri, (2) Walihi, (3) Sultan Muhammad, (4) 
‘ Arizi, (5) Asli, (6) Ansari, (7) Wahidi. 


Asl IV, 1225 poets of Sawa (scattered). 

2 (1) Harifi, (2) Ahdi, (3) Suzani, (4) Sarfi, (5) Judai, 
(6) arifi, (7) Pairawi, (8) Qudsi, (9) Bazili, (10) Kamali, (11) 
Mirki, (12) Mansuri. 

Asl V, 13?* poets of Qazwin (scattered). 


(1) Ibrahim Mirza, (2) Mustafa Mirza, (3) Hasan p 
Mirza, (4) Mirza Sultan, (5) Mirza Jafar, (6) Bahsi, (7) Farughi — — adi 
(8) Sharmi, (9) Durwish Kaka, (10) Haji Beg, (11) Faizi, (12) 38 
Hairati, (13) Hatifi. 


Asl VI, 14*' poets of Gilan (scattered—only 4 
missing). 


Asl VII, 30 poets of Tabriz (only 4 missing). 
Foll. 253; large size ; 2611: 4 columns, 


4. Kitabkhana-i-Malik No. 4078. Another selection | 


-of the Khatimah in which two Indian? poets, viz. Faizi and . 5 d 


Nami have been given a very prominent place. The selec 


24 [n the —;3l& there are 16 poets. 

35 Only two poets are missing. x 

96 11 poets are missing—beginning and end intact. 

57 In the -3 l& there are 18 poets. ot : 

as There was no occasion for their inclusion in the -3là. for it 
exclusively with the poets-of Irom and not of. India, ; 
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was made by the author himself and the Ms. under considera- 
tion though copied by an unknown scribe, has been carefully 
revised by Taqi Kashi himself. It contains the biographies and 
selections from the respective diwans of the following poets: 

(1) Faizi, (2) Amir Ma'sum Nami Bakkari, (3) णी, 
(4) Zuhuri, (5) Naziri, (6) Aqdasi, (7) Jalalud Din Hasan, 
(8) Shifai, (9) Shakebi, (10) Shani, (11) Qasim Beg Halati, 
(12) Shehabi, (13) Musuin Hussain Yazdi. 


The poets are not arranged geographically, it is quite differ- 
ent from one preserved in the Majlis. Beginning : 


(m s y | w= y | JU | (ae: 


vm 0५० ७० Mou 33) 43 g ०००३ JI cals wed uail | +) (७४ 
e | 5) ipo" e 


At the end of the Ms. we find these words in the hand 
of Taqi: 


0050012943 SSeS CIRES Dye gja lop LG 
This hand is exactly the same as that of the Mss. Nos. 2 
and 3 above. 


The following note is found on the fly-leaf in a different 


Bd soj lssi | 3 > ol itty -ab VE 00 NE (७२४४ NES 


Towards the close of Shifai’s biography Tagi writes : 
- AE | e : «It ९ = Ke : 
(uae (22 H2 298 ns 5J us! ४) ७ S | Dos X95 Ne ya sj 5 lel 


ee JS EN thin ND ts sam Nw) 
(20० ) gala १०३४० Gat ४3 18 , US ius uil LAN | | a 


-४॥ pou j& y lyre tbh x0 ols U2 jf "> ७०३: -ST 3३० Jb 


27 One of the dots may be on the “ .) ’’ of the 4... In some places 


We haye some additions in the hand of खा himself. 
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KIK 
Am UI kan y leat Gals oi २४० staan -2 LST J all, 243 


du) a wl bo jax erres ) >j AC I) 


This note indicates that the author included Shifai's life 
afterwards ; but it has nothing to do with this selection for 
Shifai is already included in the second edition of the Khatimah 
with the same note (which was copied here verbatim). 


| Foll. 218; good Nastaliq hand: transcription before 
| 1014; ll. 27 to a page. 


The following two Mss. were not available to me till now : 


1. Dr. Abbas Iqbal Ashtiani. This copy is also in the 
hand of Taqi Kashi; but as the owner is out of Iran I am 
unable to give the details. 


2. Aqai Sadiq Ansari. About this copy Dr. Sadiq Kia 
has supplied this information : 


wh; (१२१ ४-७) 5 la इ] 9 S8 of S281 ) J Ss asus 
3 fo ६5) Lax] t dG so ese Asie ( >) L > (>>) ७ ges ) 
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PALI & BUDDHISM SECTION 
A Note on the Kalacakryana of Tantric Buddhism 


SHRI BISWANATH. BANERJEE 
SANTINIKETAN 


Esoteric Buddhism has generally been divided into three schools 
viz, Vajrayana, Sahajayana, and Kalacakrayana. Their teachings 
are based on the practice of yoga and they draw inspiration from the 
yogacara and the Madhyamika philosophy. These three schools are 
of the same stock and it is not easy to distinguish one from the rest. 


It is extremely difficult to ascertain when, how, and by whom 
the Tantric elements were introduced in Buddhism. According to ड 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions Asanga is held responsible for the . m 
introduction of Tantrie elements in Buddhism; others hold Nagar- 2 
juna, the exponent of the Madhyamika school, as the real founder 
of the esoteric school of Buddhism. 


Buddha is also said to have introduced Tantric elements in 
Buddhism for the sake of disciples of less intellectual equipment. Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya quotes Kamalasila and Santaraksita in 
support of this. It is true that various revolting and mystic practi- 
ces prevalent in, and previous to the time of the Master have been 
referred to in Pali canonical texts? and some of them are truly 
Tantric in character. But Buddha’s teachings were directly in vio- 
lation of those practices and there is no conclusive evidence of 
Buddha’s sanction to those popular religious practices. Nor can 
we attach any importance to the statement of some who appeared 
several centuries after the Master. 


It is noteworthy that Asanga’s Mahayana Sutralamkara* makes, 
clear references to Tantric sexo-yogic practice through which there 
is the enjoyment of bliss similar to that arising from the sexual 
act. The Sutralamkara* itself gives us the significance of the mystic 
union and the consequent blissful enjoyment. It may be inferred, 
then, that already in the time of Asanga, Tantric ideas crept into — 
Mahayana Buddhism and the tradition claiming Asanga as ‘the 
founder of Tantric Buddhism cannot be rejected all at once. 


However, the Tantric elements took a strong hold of the main - 
body of Buddhism which reached its extreme development, with the | 
Kalacakrayana. Waddell considers the Kalacakrayana as merely 
a coarse Tantric development of the Adi Buddha theory... ‘and 
thinks it unworthy of being considered a philosophy’. Here he 
finds ‘demoniacal “Buddhas” under the name of Kalacakra, 


Y Dr. B. Bhattacarya—An Introduction to Bud. Esoterism. P. 48. 
2 Kathavatthu xxiii. 1-2, Brahmajala Sutta, etc. 

8 P. C. Bagchi—Studies in the Tantras. pp. 91-92. 4-100 cit. 9s, 
9 Waddall-Lamairu, p. 181: 
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i ks that Kalacakrayana 
a . ete’. Mm. H. P. Sastri remar. ie 
Ee ग for protection against the wheel of destruct.on.* 


: ds र 5 nipivinted o 
Thi uliar religious system is said to have origina 

ide Te inthe fabulous country Sambhala which is placec. by 

Bera’ between 45* and 50* N. Latitude beyond the river Sitz or 


Jakartes. 


T alacakra system was introduced into Central India ir the 
1st hel the 10th century and found its way into Tibet via 
Kashmir in the year 1025 A.D. We learn from Tibetan sources that 
the system exercised a potent influence on the religion and culture 
of Tibet. And it is extremely important to note that the beginaing 
of the Tibetan era of counting time, coincides with the introduction 
of the Kalacakra system in Tibet. On this Schlagintweit? wr tes" 
"..the readiness with which the system was received mace it 
appear at once so important, that events were dated from its 
introduction.” 


Our source of information about this phase of Buddhism is 
very scanty and unfortunately we have to depend on only one text 
for our knowledge about the school. "Srikalacakratantra, a palm- 
leaf ms. preserved in the Cambridge University Library, is the only 
available text of the school. Laghu-Kalacakra tantraraja-tika en- 
titled Vimalaprabha is the detailed commentary of the above text. 
These two Mss. give us some idea about the philosophy of the school. 
And nowhere do we find any statement which can substantiate 
the views expressed by Waddell and Mm. H. P. Sastri. 


The Kalacakra system lays extreme stress on the contro] of 
the two vital winds, Prana and Apana. It is remarked that the 
secret of yoga is unknown even to gods and this yoga with its magic 


oos mad c avons: the universe with all its objects, and time 
Sorts of its divisions are situ ithin thi in t 
Eres e oor eis di situated within this body in the 


and bereft of f i g 
the creator of all the RE He is the great Adi Buddha, 


ADS € Systems and principles of 
6 Sastri in his introd, to Mad. Bud., etc., by N. Basu 8 
7 Gsoma—j. A, S. B. 11-1833. P. 5१. n 
8 


Ibid. 9. Senlagintueit- Buddhism in Tibet, P. 48. 
10 Bodi The Pali lit o£ Burma, P. 108, : 
11 Ray-Sans. Bud. in Burma, P. 38. 

12 Vimala. F.I. 1. 1, 


See the preesnt writer's article in J, A. 5. Vol. XVII. 195,. PP. 74 
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The commentary'* explains the term Kalacakra by showing that 
each and every syllable of the term is endowed with a meaning: 


kakara karane sante 
lakaracca layotra vai 
cakarat cala citiasya 
kra karat kramabandhanaih. 


Thus kala is the state in which the original cause potency has been 
absorbed. This is the state of Sunyata and this is Prajna; cakra, 
on the other hand, is the cycle of world process and this is the 
principle of wpaya. Kalacakra, therefore, signifies the absolute uni- 
fication of Prajna and upaya. 


The union of Prajna and upaya occupies the most important 
place in the philosophy of Tantric Buddhism. True knowledge of 
the union is essential before any religious practices. In the Dakini 
Vajro Panjara we find that the cardinal principles of Buddha, Dhar- 
ma, and Samgha relate to the state where the citta shines in the 
unification of Sunyata and karuna. 


This Kalacakra system of Tantric Buddhism was also known to 
upper Burma in the 15th century A.D. The Pagon inscription of 
1442 mentions two books in Maha-Kalacakka and Maha-Kalacakka 
tika. This makes Dr. N. R. Ray think that ‘...the existence of 
Mahayana and Tantric texts in a monastic library seems at least 
to show that at one time these cults must have gained some popu- 
larity in the country.’ 
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BUDDHASASANAM 
Ven'ble Pandita Sahityacarya Kasgoda Dhammavmsa Thero. 


BUDDHAM SARANAM GACCHAMI A 
DHAMMAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 
SANGHAM SARANAM GACCHAMI ; 

PUNAPUNA SARANAM GACCHAMI. 


Buddhasasanam buddhasasanamti kho vuccati, kissetam adhi- ES 
vacanam yadidam buddhasasanamti. 


So kho pana Buddho bhagava evemaha: 


“Sabba papassa akaranam—kusalassa upasampada 
sacittapariyodapanam—etam Buddhana sasanam. 
Khanti paramam tapo  titikkha—nibbanam paramam 
vadanti Buddha 
nahi pabbajito parupaghati—samano hoti param vihe- E 
thayanto. a 
Anupavado anupaghato patimokkheca samvaro =f 
mattannuta ca bhattasmim pantham ca sayanasanam | 
adhicitte ca ayogo etam Buddhanasasanam" iti. 


Buddhasasanam satthusasanam brahmacariyam dhammavinayo 


 lecevamadini ekatthani anatthantarani vevacananiti tipitakagan- TU 
thanusarena nayate. E 


a Padavibhagato kho pana buddhassa buddhanam va sasanam ee 
_ buddhasasanamti attho labbhateva. oM 


bha 


acm E Sabbeva kho pana ete sammasambuddha Ja di 
msuti tipitakaganthesu dissati. Ta jus M 
ddipikamiti kimettha vattabbamatthi. - Hr que 


. Amhakam kho p 


x AN 


1 Tesu Purana. 


iha pi ca Gotamassa s 
kidisam nanakaranai | ah 


| kho pana sattharanam amhakam 
dhammesu Sasanesu 
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Upali-Suttadihi samma avibhavateva. Seyyathapi nama navam dus- 
sayugam rangakkhamanceva akotanakkhamam ca vimjjanakkha- 
mam ca evameva kho bhagavato vado arahato sammasambuddhassa 
rangakkhamoceva panditanam no balanam anuyogakkhamo ca 
vimajjanakkhamo ca. 


Bhagavata eva kho sammasambhuddhena “vimamsakena bhik- 
khave bhikkhuna parassa cetopariyayam ajanantena dvisu dham- 
mesu samannesitabbo" iccevamadina bhagavati samma-sambuddha- 
tam dhamme svakkhatatam sanghe ca supatipannatam uddissa vi- 
mamsitva dhamma-samannesanaya Samannesitva eva saddhatabba- 
tam pasiditabbam iti vuttamiti Vimamsakasuttadisu agacchateva. 


Anguttaranikaye Kalamasuttepi kho bhagava evamaha: “Etha 
tumhe Kalama, ma anussavena, ma paramparaya, ma itikiraya, ma 
pitakasampadanena, ma takkahetu, ma nayahetu, ma akaraparivi- 
takkena, ma ditthinijjhanakkhantiya, ma babbarupataya, ma sa- 
mano no garuti. Yada tumhe Kalama, attanava janeyyatha: Ime 
dhamma akusal, ime dhamma Savajja, ime dhamma vinnugarahita, 


ime dhamma samatta samadinna ahitaya dukkhaya samvattantiti, 
atha tumhe Kalama, pajaheyyatha’. 


“Yada tumhe, Kalama, attanava janeyyatha: ‘Ime dhmma kusa- 
la, ime dhamma anavajja, ime dhamma vinnuppasattha, ime dham- 
ma samatta samadinna hitaya sukhaya samvattanti’ti, atha tumhe 
Kalama, upasampajja vihareyyatha.” i 


Sallekhasuttadisupi anekesu thanesu bhagava evamaha: “Iti 
kho Cunda, desito maya sallekhapariyayo, desito cittuppadapariyayo, 
desito parikkamanapariyaye, desito upari-bhavapariyayo. Yam 
kho Cunda, satthara karaniyam savakanam hitesina anukampakena 
anukmpam upadaya, katam vo tam maya. Etani Cunda, rukkha- 
mulani, etani sunnagarani jhayatha Cunda, ma pamadattha, ma 
paccha vippatisarino ahuvattha. Ayam vo amhakam anusasaniti." 


Parinibbanamancake yamakasalanamantare sayamanopi kho 
bhagava bhikkhu etadavoca: “Siya kho pana bhikkhave ekabhik- 
hussapi kankha va vimati va buddhe va dhamme va sanghe va magge 
Va patipadaya va, pucchatha bhikkhave ma paccha vippatisarino 
ahuvattha 'Ssammukhibhuto no sattha ahosi nasakkhim bhagavantam 
Sammukha patipucchitum’ti”. 


Tam kho pana tathagatassa sasanam gambhiram duddasam 
duranubodham Santam panitam atakkavacaram nipunam pandita- 
vedaniyam, yatra hi nama idappaceayata paticcasamuppado, sab- 
asamkhara samatho sabbupadhi patinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago 
hibbanam ca avibhavissati. 


„Yam hi bhagava anuttaram sammasambodhim abhisam- 
bujjhitva— 


“Anekajati samsaram—sandhavissam anibbisam 
gahakarakam gavesanto—dukkha jati punappunam 
Gahakaraka ditthosi—puna geham na kahasi 
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sabba te phasuka bhagga—gahakutum visamkhitam 
visamkhara gatam cittam—tanhanam khayamajjhaga" ti va 
*Yadahave patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

athassa kankha vapayanti sabba 

yato pajanati sahetudhammam 

*Yada have patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

athassa kankha vapayanti saba 

yato khayam paecayanam avedi 

“Yada have patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

vidhupayam titthati marasenam 

suriyova obhasayamantalikkham"ti va 


pathama buddhavacanam aha, yam kho pana parinibbanakale— 
"Handadani bhikkhave amantayami vo, vayadhamma samkhara 
appamadena sampadetha" ti paechima buddhavacanamaha. Yam 
ca kho pana tesam ubhinnamantare pamcacattalisavassani devama- 
nussadinam atthaya hitaya sukhaya ca savakanam vinayaya ca 
aha.  Dhammavinayavasena duvidham, pitakavasena  tividham, 
angavasenanavavidham, dhammakkhandhavasena  caturasitisahas- 
savidham tam sabbam buddhasasanam mama. 


Tasmim kho pana buddhasasane’ attha acchariya abbhutadh- 
amma vattantiti bhagavata vuttam. Katame attha? 


Anupubbasikkha anupubbakiriya anupubbapatipada nayata- 
keneva anna pativedho, ayam pathamo. d ee : 


Yam bhagavata savakanam Sikkhapadam pannattam t 
.. . a . i a assa 
savaka jivitahetupi natikkamanti, an तती = 


ro 80 puggalo uUo papadhammo paticchanna kammanto 
ano samanapatinno na tena Sangho samvasati, atha kho nam 


khippameva sannipatitva ukhipati, kincapi so hoti majjhe sang- 


hassa nisi 
B. inno atha kho so arakava samghamha sangho ca tena, ayam 


Cattaropime vanna khatti 
aren) I ya brahmana vessa sudda tathagat- 
eae ye .agarasma amagariyam pabbajitva und 
i ani sa tti 
EA CN mana sakyaputtiyatveva samkham 


Bah p anup 186 y 1 n ha tuya par In] 
ucepl bhikkhu ad Sesaya n bba ad b 

ba. Jy anti na tena nibbanadha tu ya una ttam V. a 

purattam a pann y: ati, 


Seyyathapi kho mahasamuddo ekaraso lonaraso evameva kho 


idam buddhasasanam ekarasam vimuttirasam, ayam chattho, 
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Banhuni kho pana buddhasasane ratanani vattanti seyyathi- 
dam: cattari satipatthanani cattari sammappadhanani cattaro 
iddhipada panchindriyana panchabalani sattabojjhanga ariyo atthan- 
giko maggo, ayam sattamo. 


Buddhasasanam kho panidam mahatam bhutanam avaso tat- 
rime mahabhuta:  sotapanno sotapattiphala sacchikiriyaya pati- 
panno  sakadagami skadagamiphala sacchikiriyaya patipanno 
anagami anagamiphala sacchikiriyaya patipanno araha arahatta- 
phada sacchikiriyaya patripanno ayam atthamo. 


Ime kho attha acchariya abbhutadhamma tasmim buddha- 
sasane Samvattanti ye disva bhikkhu tattha abhiramanti yathariva 
mahasumudde asura. 


Ye sayameva dhammam avabujjhimsupi avabujjhissantipi tepi 
tathagata dhammassamino dhammameva acariyatthane thapatva 
sakkatva garukatva viharimsu ceva viharissanti cati Samyuttagame 
agacchati. 


Bhaagavato kho pana Uruvelayam viharato najja Neranjaraya 
tire Ajapala nigrodhe pathamabhisambuddhassa evam cetaso pari- 
vitakko udapadi: dukkham kho agaravo viharati appatisso, kan- 
nukkvaham samanam va brahmanam va sakkatva garukatva up- 
anissaya vihreyyanti. Atha kho bhagavato etadahosi: yassa ca kho 
pana aparipunnassa silakkhandhassa samadhikkhandhassa pannak- 
khandhassa vimuttikkhandhassa vibuttinanadassanakkhandhassa 
ca paripuriya annam samanam va brahmanam va sakkatva garu- 
katva upanissaya vihareyyam na kho panaham passami sadevaka 
loke samarake sabbrahmake sassamanabrahmaniyapajaya sadeva- 
manussaya  attana silasampannataram va samadhisampannata- 
ram va pannasampannataram va vimuttisampannataram va vimut- 
tinanadassanasampannataram va annam samanam va brahmanam 
va yamaham sakkatva garukatva upanissaya vihareyyam, yannuna- 
ham yvayam dhammo maya abhisambuddhe tameva dhammam 
sakkatva garukatva vihareyyanti. 


Brahampi kho Sahampati bhagavato cetasa ceto parivitakka- 
mannaya bhagavato purato patubhavitva etadanumodi: "evametam 
bhagava,'evametam sugata, yepi te bhante ahesum atitamaddhanam 
arahanto sammasambuddha tepi bhagavanto dhammanneva sak- 
katva garukatva upanissaya viharimsu, yepi te bhante, bhavissanti 
anagatamaddhanam arahanto sammasambuddha tepi bhagavanto 

hammannneva sakkatva garukatva upanissaya viharissanti, bha- 
gavapi bhante, etarahi araham sammasambuddho dhammanneva 
Sakkatva garukatva upanissaya viharatu' ti. ; 


Na kho bhagava sakam sasanam dhammavinayam paturaka- 
Seva atha ca kho yatha tam addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam bahuj- = 
anahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya. hitaya suk- 

aya devamunussanam tatha kattabbamti karaniyam sabbam: aka- 
Seva ea. Na tava so bhagava parinibbayi yavadeva sasanassa cirat- 
thitiya kattabbam karaniyam na nitthamagamasi. ; 
15 
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Yada kho bhagava Uruvelayam viere NOU EE D tire 
Ajapalanigrodhe pathamabhisambuddho, atha 0 D papima 
us bhagava tenupasamkami. Upasamkamitva bhagavantam etada- 
s “P axinibbatu’ dani bhante, bhagava, parinibbatu sugato, parinib- 
OUS aaa t " ti. Atha kho bhagava maram 
banakalo'dani bhante, bhagavato" ti. KE ete 1 
papimantam etadavoca: "Na tavaham papima, ran B n 
yava me bhikkhu  bhavissanti viyatt avinita visarada bahussuta 
dhammadhara dhammanudhammapatipanna ae SUDAN anu- 
dhammaearino sakam acariyakam uggahetva acikkhissanti deses- 
santi pannapessanti patthapessanti vivarissanti vibhajissanti uttani- 
karissanti uppanam parappavadam sahadhammena suniggahitam 
niggahitva sappatihariyam dhammam dessessanti. Na tavaham 
papima parinibbayissami yava me bhikkhuniyo na savika bhavis- 
santi viyatta/pe/dhamam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, pari- 
nibbayissami yava me upasaka na savaka bhavissanti viyatta/pe/ 
dhammam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava 
me upasika na savika bhavissanti viyatta/pe/dhammam desessanti. 
Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava me idam brahmacari- 
yam na iddhamceva bhavissati phitanca vittharitam bahujannam 
puthubhutam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam"ti. 


Yada ca kho pana bhagava katabuddhakicco suhito paripunno 
Capale cetiyo viharati, sasanam sa kho bhagavato iddhamceva ahosi 
phitam ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutamtada maro papima 
bhagavantam upasamkamitva etadavoca: “Parinibbatudani bhante, 
hagava parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani bhante, bhaga- 
vato. Bhasita kho panesa bhante, bhagavata vaca: “Na tavaham 
papima, parinibbayissami, yava me bhikkhu na savaka bhavissanti/ 
pe/yava me bhikkhuniyo na savika bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasaka 
na savaka bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasika na savika bhavissanti/ 
: Hs ne idem rem na iddhamceva bhavissati phit- 
; annam puthubhutam yava deva manussehi 


—. Suppakasitanti. Etarahi kho pana bhante, bhag g - 
. Carlyam iddhamceva phitan itthe MM वणा brahma 


tan ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhu- 
00008 Ln et suppakasitam. Parinibbatw’dani bhante, 
D parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo'dani bhante, bhaga- 


D kho pana mare bhagava sakam sasanam 
गागा किर a p enam vittharitam ca viditva maram papi- 
parinibbanam bia णद bapima, hohi, ॥ ciram tathagatassa 
 parinibbayissati" Si GEG 3९2१294 tatha ala 

t i. 


t s tva asevitabba bhavetabba bahulika- 
a, yatnandam brahm i i Ea 
m - bahujanahitaya Ya = ban yam assa ciratthitikam 

ya hitaya sukhaya devamanus 
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Puna ca param sakam sasanam paticca Cundam samanuddesam 
bhagava etadvvocati Dighagame Pasadikasutte agacchati: Seyya- 
| thidam: “Tasmatiha Cunda, ye vo maya dhamma abhinna desita 
| tattha sabbeheva samgamma 'samagamma atthena attham byan- 
janena byanjanam sangayitabbam na vivaditabbam, yathaidam 

| brahmacariym aüdhaniyam assa ciratthitikam". 


Yatha tam "jmassa ‘nu kho avuso, atthassa imani va byanjanani 
etani va byanjanani, kayamani opayikatarani. Imesam va byan- 


jananam ayam va attho eso va attho katamo opayikataroti". 


Puna ea param etadatthameva kho pana so bhagava cattaro 
: mahapadese desesiseyyathidam: “Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu evam 
| vadeyya: “sammukhametam avuso, bhagavata sutam sammukha 
| patigzanitam, ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam satthusasanan," ti. 
Tassa bhikkhave bhikkhuno bhasitam neva abhinanditabbam nap- 
patikkositabbam. Anabhinanditva appatikkositva tani padabbyan- 
janani sadhukam uggahetva sutte otaretabbani vinaye sandasetab- 
bani, tani ce sutte otariyamanani vinaye sandassiyamanani na ceva 
| sutte otaranti, na ca vinaye sandissanti, nitthamettha gantabbam: 
addha idam na ceva tassa bhagavato vacanam, imassa ca bhikkhuno 
duggahitamti. Itihetam bhikkhave chaddeyyatha. Tani ce sutte 
| otariyamanani vinaye sandassiyamanani sutte ceva otaranti vinaye 
ca sandssanti nitthamettha gantabbam addha idam tassa bhagavato 
vacanam, imassa ca bhikkhuno suggahitamti. Amukasmim nama 
avase samgho viharati sathero sapamokkho, tassa me samghassa 
sammukha  sutam  sammukha patiggahitam—/pe/—amukasmim 
nama avase sambahula thera bhikkhu viharanti bahussuta agata- 
gama dhammadhara vinayadhara matikadhara, tesam me theranam 
sammukha sutam, sammukha patiggahitam—/pe/—amukasmim 
| nama avase eko thero bhikkhu viharati bahussuto agatagamo dham- 
madharo vinayadharo matikadharo, tassa me therassa sammukha 
| sutam, sammukha patiggahitam: ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam 
Satthusasananti/pe/nitthamettha gantabbam: addha idam tassa 
bhagavato vacanm, tassa ca therassa suggahitanti. 


Puna ca param buddho bhagava bhikkhusangham sattasu apari- 
haniyesu dhammesu samadapesi yatha sakam sasanam addhaniyam 
8888 ciratthitikam, bhikkhusamghassa ca vuddhiyeva assa no pari- 
| hani. Katamesu sattasu aparihaniyesu dhammesu: ."Yavakivamea 
| bhikkhu abhinham sannipata sannipatabahula bhavissanti; seyya- 
thidam: yavakivanca bhikkhu samagga sannipatissanti samagga 
vutthahissunti samagga samghakaraniyani karissanti: 


"Yavakivanca bhikkhu apannattam na pannapessanti panntam . 
na samucchindissanti, yatha pannatte sikkhapadesu samadaya 
vattissanti ; 


“Yavakivanmea bhikkhu yete bhikkhu thera rattannu cirapab- . 
bajita Samghapitaro samghaparinayaka te sakkarissanti garikaris 
Santi manessanti pujessanti tesamea sotabbam manissanti ; 


“Yavakivamea bhikkhu uppannaya tanhaya ponobhavikaya na 
Vasam gacchanti; 
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| “Vavakivamca phikkhu arannakesu senasanesu sapekkha 
bhavissanti; 

“Yayakivamea bhikkhu paccattamneva satim कि Sono 
kinti unagata ca pesala sabrahmacari agacchecheyyum, aga a ca 
pesala sabrahmacari phasu vihareyyum ; vudhiyeva patikamkha 
bhikkhunamcheva sasanassa ca no parihani" iti. 


Patitthapetva ca kho pana buddhasasanam aduppannassa 
sasanamaggassa uppadeta anakhatassa sasanami.ggassa 
akkhata maggannu maggavidu maggakovido so bhagava ¿natita- 
satthukam sakam sasanam katukamo magganuge bhikkhu amantetva 
parinibbanamamcakagato evamaha: “Siya kho pananand: , tum- 
hakam evamassa atitasatthukam pavacanam, natthi no sz tha ti. 
Na kho panetam Ananda, evam datthabbam, yo kho Anande, maya 
dhammo ca vinayo ca desito pannatto so vo mamaccayena sathati". 


Magganuga te theravarapi no bhagavato accayena dha nmavi- 
nayameva satthusarupayitam katva buddhasasanabharam samub- 
bahimsuyeva yatha tam bhagava viyakasi araham saminasam- 
buddho. D 


Majjhimanikaye Gopakamoggallanasutte dissamanaya ta hagata 
parinibbanato paecha Gopakamoggallanena Vassakaramaga lhama- 
maccena ca brahmanehi saddhim ayasmato Anandassa sakacchayapi 
ayamattho no patibhateva. 


“Atthi nu kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi tehi dh:mmehi 
sabbena sabbam sabbatha sabbam samannagato, yehi dh:mmehi 
९ 0१४८0 so bhavam Gotamo ahosi araham samma-sambuddho” 
i? 


"Natthi kho brahmana, eka bhikkhupi tehi dhammehi sabbena 
sabbam sabbtha sabbam samannagato, yehi dhammehi samar nagato 
so bhagava ahosi araham sammasambuddho. So hi brahmana 
bhagava anuppannassa maggassa uppadeta/pe/magganuga ca pana 
etarahi savaka viharanti pacchasamannagatati”’. 


ian auno bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi tena bhota Gotamena 
i y vo mamaccayena patisar. issatiti, ya 
tumhe etarahi patidhaveyyathati?” gpa ee 


“Natthi kho brahmana, ek i i t 
mayam etarahi e mn So eM 


“Atthi pana kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi 
sambahulehi therehi thapito: “Ayam no na 
saranam bhavissati'ti, yam tumhe etarahi patidhaveyyathati ?" 


"Natthi kho brahmana, ek i i 
mayam etarahi patidhaveyyamati". rone pu te 


"Evam appatisarane c b 
T a pana bho Ananda, ko hetu samaggi- 
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*Na kho mayam brahmana, appatisarana sappatisarana mayam 
brahmana, dhammapatisaranati". 


,Atthi nu kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi yam tumhe etarahi 
sakkarotha garukarotha manetha pujetha, sakkatva garukatva 
upanissaya viharathati”? 


“Atthi kho brahmana, eka bhikkhu yam mayam etarahi sak- 
karma garukaroma manema pujema, sakkatva garukatva upanissaya 
viharamati" /pe/.” Atthi kho brahamana, tena bhagavata janata pas- ; 
sata arahata sammasambuddhena dasa pasadaniya dhamma ak- ; 
khta; yasmin no ime dhamma samvijjanti, tam mayam etarahi 
akkaroma garukaroma manema pujema, sakkatva garukatva upa- 
nissaya viharmati". 


Buddhasasanassa ciratthitim bhikkhunam ca phasuviharatam 
abhikamkhamano hi kho so bhagava parinibbana mamcakagato 
"akamkhamano Ananda, samgho mamaccayena khuddanukhudda- 
kani sikkhapadani samuhantu" ti okasam kurumanova samano 
sakam sasanabharam samghassa matthake aropesi. 


Dharamenepi kho bhagavati dubbaca dubbinita keci bhikkhavo 
buddhasasanam  uddhammam  ubbinayam katva  ganhimsumapi 
pakasesumapi ca, yatha tam Alagaddupamasutte Arittho bhikkhu, 
Mahatanhasamkhayasutte Sati bhikkhu ea. 

Sattahaparinibbute ca pana bhagavati “atikhippam bhagava 
parinibbuto, atikhippam sugato parinibbuto, atikhippam cakkhum 
loke antarahitanti" appekacce avitarage bhikkhu bahapaggayha 
kandante chinna papatam papatamte, vitarage ca kho pana “anicca 
samkhara tam kutettha labbhati adhivasente disva Subhaddo nama 
buddhapabbajito tadavoca; “alam avuso ma socittha, ma pari- 
devittha, sumutta mayam tena mahasamanena, upadduta ca mayam 
homa: “idam vo kappati, idam vo na kappatiti. Idani pana mayam 
yam icchissama,tam karissama, yam na icchissama na tam karis- 
sama’ ti. : 


Tam  sutva ayasmato Mahakassapassa etadahosi: “Handa 
mayam dhammam ca vinayam ca sangayama, pure adhammo dip- 
pati, dhammo patibaheyyati; pure adhammavadino balavantho honti, 
dhammavadino dubbla honti, avinayavadino balavanto honti, vinaya- 
vadino dubbala honti? ti. 


Atha kho ayasma Mahakassapo panca arahantasata parivuto. 
Rajagahe sannipatitva ranno Ajatasattussa sahayyena ayasman- 
tamca Upalim ayasmantam ca Anandam dhuram katva vatthump 
nidanampi puggalampi pannattimpi anupannattimpi apattimpl ana- 
pattimpi pucchanto ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam pathama : 
buddhavacanam idam majjhima buddhavacanam idam pacchime 
buddhavacanam, ayam Digha Nikayo ayam Majjhima Nika Nilka; 
ayam Samyutta Nikayo ayam Samyutta  Nikayo aya 
Anguttara Nikayo ayam Kuddaka Nikayo, imani su 
IL navamgani, imani caturasiti dhammakkhandhasahassaniti 
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jecevamadina nayena sakalam, tepitakam buddhavacanam vavattha- 
petva sattahi masehi pathama samgitimakasi, yathaidam sasanam 
addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam. 


Vassastaparinibbute ca kho pana bhagavati vesalika vajiput- 
taka bhikkhu vesaliyam dasavatthuni dipesum. Seyyathidam : kap 
pati singilona kappo, kappati dvangula kappo, kappati gamantara 
kappo, kappati tavasa kappo, kappati anumati kappo, kappoti 
acinna kappo, kappati amathita kappo, kappati ju EH, parin 
kappati adasakam nisidanam kappati jataruparajatam ti. ehi kho 
Vajjiputtaka bhikkhu rajanam  Kalasokam  sahayam  labhitva 
buddhasasanam uddhammam ubbinayam akamsu. Tena kho pana 
samayena Yaso Kakandakaputto tam sutva na kho panetam patiru- 
pam, yvaham bhagavato sasanassa vipattim sutva appossukko 
bhaveyaym, handaham adhammavadino niggahetva dhamam dipemiti 
cintento Vesaliyam Valukarame satta sate tipitakakadhare patta- 
patisambhide bhikkhu sannipatesi. Tasmim sannipate ayasmata 
Revatena puttho ayasma Sabbakami vinayam vissajjettva tani 
dasavatthuni uddhammani  ubbinayani  apagatasatthusasananiti 
viniechini. Atha kho pana te mahathera sabbam sasanamalam 
visodhetva yatha Mahakassapattherena samgayitam tatha dham- 
mamea vinayam ca samgayimsu atthahi masehi. 


Tato vassasatassa upari attharasame vasse Pataliputtee Dham- 
masoko nama raja ahosi dhammena samena sakala Jambudipe 
rajjam kurumano., So kho pana raja buddhasasane pasiditva 
mahantam labhasakkaram pavattesi, yathariva catuddipiko maha- 
megho pavassi. Atha kho annatitthiya labhasakkaram pathaya- 
mana buddhasasane pbbajitva sakam sakam ditthigatamm “Ayam 
dhammo ayam vinayo" ti paridipenta yathakamam vicarimsu. Te 
o Pona NG pabbajjam alabhamanapi sayameva mundetva 

yani vatthani aechadetva viharesu vicarimsu. Uposathampi te 
gacchimsu. Pavaranampi samghakammampi ganakammampi pavi- 
uu Na kho bhikkhu tehi saddhim uposatham karimsu. Bhik- 
mo. aoon DAE satthusasanena niggayhamanapi 

jayanulomaya patipattiya asanthahanta 


neka ihitam Sasanassa abbuda a 
t mut 
a V mca malamea kanthakanca sa 


Atha kho raja Maggaliputtatissatther ti 
: Meet à assa santike samayam 
e ia ime inu annatitthiya kho panime" ti fn 
C a te uppabbajesi. T i jit itthi 
E and J e sabbepi uppabbajita annatitthiya 


Tato ca kho pana Moggaliputtatissatth i 

: d ero Asokar h 
Sahassam uccinitva yatha Mahakassapatthero yatha OR 
putto Yasathero dhammam cà vinayan ca samgayimsu tatha sam- 
gayitva sasanamalam visodhetva tatiyasamgittimakasi. Navahi ca 
pana pom on TD parinitthita ahosi. Tasmim kho pana 
sannipate oggaliputtatissatthero arappava 
Kathavatthuppakaranam abhasi. pum Tm madan 


Tatiya samgitiya samanantaram "Katthanu kho anagat 
M pem b ate sasa- 
nam suppatitthitam bhaveyyati” upaparikkhato kira Morel pk 
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tatissattherassa etadahosi; “Paccantimesu kho janapadesu buddha- 
sasanam suppatitthitam bhavissatiti". 


. Atha tadatthamussukkamapanno pana so mahathero te te 
bhikkhu tattha tatthe pesesi ettha tvam buddhasasanam patittha- 
pehi, ettha tvam buddhasasanam patitthapehiti".  Majjhantikat- 
theram Kasmiragandhararattham pesesi, Mahadevattheram Mahim- 
sakamandalam pesesi, Rakkhitattheram Vanavasim, Yonakadham- 
marakkhitattheram Aparantakam, Mahadhammarakkhitattheram, 
Maharattham, Maharakkhitattheram Yonakalokam, Majjhimatthe- 
ram Himavantapadesabhagam, Sonkattheram ca Uttarattheram ea 
puvanna pus attano pana saddhiviharikam ranno Dhammaso- 
kassa  pittam  Mahindattheram  Itthiyattherena Uttiyattherena 
Sambalattherena  Bhaddasalattherena ca  saddhim Sihaladipam 
D tumhe Sihaladipam gantva tattha buddhasasanam patittha- 
pethati. 


Mahindattheropi sammasambuddhassa parinibbana dvinnam 
vassasatanam upari chattimasatime vasse ranno Devanampiyatis- 
sassa rajja samaye saddhim Itthiyadihi theravarehi Sihaladipam 
agamma buddhasasanam patitthapesi, yatha tam buddhassa bhaga- 
vato sasanam Jambudipe vinatthamapi iha addhaniyam assa cirat- 
thitikam, yatha ca Sihala jivitapariccagenapi tam surakkhitam rak- 
khimsupi rakkhantipi rakkhissantipi, ayam kho pana amhakameva 
bharo, amhakameva karaniyam: yadidam buddhasasanassarakkha- 
varanaguttiti. Mahamahindattherassa kho bhagini Samghamittat- 
theri Sihaladipamagamma bhikkhuni sasanampi iha patitthapesi. 
Mahamahinattherassa saddhivihariko Mahaaritthatthero Mahindat- 
thera pamukhehi atthasatthimahatherehi parivuto Thuparame 
atthasatthibhikkhusahassamajjhe vinayam  pakasetva Sihaladipe 
buddhasasanam otinnamulam akasi. 


Tassa buddhassa bhagavato dathadhatuceva dakkhinakkhakad- 
hatu ca padalancanam ceva dakkhinabodhisakha ca Sihaladipe yeva 
vattante, yatha tam sasanam iha iddham ceva hoti- phitan ca, bahu- 
jannam ceva vittharikam ca, addhaniyam ceva ciratthitikam ca. 


Jambudipe ceva Sihaladipe ca acariyantevasi paramparaya 
mukhaparampara vasena anitam _tepitakam buddhavacanam sat- 
thakatham Sihaladipe eva Matulajanapade Alokalenavihare sanni- 
patita mahathera sangyitva ranno Vattagamini Abhayassa samaye 
sabba pathamam potthakesu likhapesum yatha tam buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddhamceva ahosi phitam ca bahujannanceva 
vittharikam ca addhaniyanceva ciratthitikam ca. 


Jambuddipikopi kho samano Buddhaghosamahatherapado ranno - 


Sirinivasassa rajjasamaye Sihaladipamagamma vasina Mahamahin- 
dena  Sihaladipam abhata dipavasinamatthaya. _Sihalabhasaya 
thapita tipitakaatthakatha Mahaviharadhivasinam Sihalattheranam 
samayam avilomento palibhasamaropesi, yatha tam buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddham cevassa phitam ca, bahujannancevassa 
| ca, addhaniyam cevassa ciratthitikam ca. 
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Yasmim yasmim hi kho samaye micchaditthika pararajano va 
nikayantaragahino bhikkhu va buddhasasanassa abbudam ca malam 
ca kanthakam ca uppadetum vipattim ca apadesum, tasmim eva 
kho pana samaye, tam samanantaram Sihala rajano ca rajamaha- 
mattadayo pabhuvara ca theriyanikayika Mahaviharavasino sihala 
bhikkhu ca samgamma sannipatitva dhamma samgaham dhamma- 
samgitim kurumana sasanam visodhesumeva, yatha tam buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddham cevassa phitam ca, bahujannancevassa 
vittharikam, addhaniyam cevassa ciratthitikam ca. 


Dissanteva hi kho panetarahi tipitakaganthesu tattha tattha 
atthapetani na puna padaneva atha ca pana vakyaniti bahuni, 
pageva kho pana byanjanapetani. 


Imameva kho hetum imam paccayam paticca Sihaladipavasino 
nikayattayasamaveta mahanayakanunayakattherapamukha pati- 
bala bhikkhu buddhassa bhagavato parinibbana catusatadhikanam 
dvinnam vassasahassanamupari tinautime vasse, uropiya voharato 
pana nava satadhikassa vassasahassassa upari pannasatime sam- 
vacchare ogottamasassa pancadasame dine amhakam Vijjalankara- 
parivena bhumiyam samgamma sanniptitva dhammasamgayana- 
marabhimsu. 


Sa kho pana dhammasamgiti chamasadhikehi tihi vassehi 
pathamavatthamatikkamittha. Yassa manuvakyamanupadaman- 
vakkharam sakalamevahi tepitakam buddhavacanam samgayamana 
samana sadesiyanu ceva videsiyani ca nutanani ceva puratanani ca 
potthakani annamannam samsamdenta samekkhanta pathasam- 
gahamakarimsu; pathavesamam ca, viniechinimsu. 


Idani pana sa dutiyavatthayam vattate; yassam ca kho pana 
pathena patham vakyena vakyam vyanjanena vyanjanam atthena 
attham samsamdantipi samgayantipi sakacchamsamapajjantipi. 


ET 1 

Tadanantaram ca kho pana assa vassassavasane manne tassa 
samgitiya tatiya vatthayarambho hessati; ya ca pana pancasatika 
samgititapi ca pancasatikasajjhayanantipi ca samkham gacchati. 


Evamevam na kho atita meva addhanam naca kho paccuppan- 
कि addhanam atha ca kho anagatampi addhanam yatha a 
>i pam iddham ceva hessati phitam ca bahujannan ceva 
us i Mom ca. Addhaniyam ceva hessati ciratthitikam ca, 
: e atha sabbe eva dipadipantaravasihi arabhitabbam, vayami- 
= am, buddhasasane yumjitabbam, marasena dhunitabba ca; 
tadassa bahujanahitaya bahujana sukhaya lekanukampaya bahuno 
Janassa atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussananti ca. 


Sabbe satta sabbepi 
pana sabbe bhutapi 
sabbe sotthim pappontu 
sabbe Nibbanam yantu. 
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TWO NINETEENTH CENTURY LETTERS IN PALI 


DEVAPRASAD GUHA 
Æ University of Rangoon 


Towards the end of 1954 an unknown friend, Brahmacari Mon 
Bo Kay by name, wrote to me from Bassein, a port in the south- 
west coast of Burma, that he had in his possession a collection of 
palm-leaf manuscripts which he inherited trom his grandfather and 
which contained two Sandesakathas (pieces of message) My friend 
was kind enough to offer me the copies. The information supplied 
| by him about the manuscripts was, however, incomplete and I asked 
| for further details. I am sorry to say that in Spite of repeated re- 
minders my friend remained silent for reasons best known to him. 
Placed as I am, I have got no other alternative but to remain content 
with the copies of the manuscripts only. On further enquiry I 
found these two sandesakathas incorporated in Tipetakavinicchaya 
Kyam. vol. ii, pp. 498-502, by Rev. Main Khaing Sayadaw and (2) 
Pali Saga:—thin Saye-thin pp. 432-45, by Rev. Ledi Pandita U. 
Maung Gyi. The former contains a translation in Burmese of the 
second letter, while the latter gives the translation of both the texts, 
of course in Burmese. Besides, there is something like a colophon 
in both these works, according to which the first letter was addres- 
sed to Pukham Sasanapaing, i.e., the Head of the Church at Pukham, 
a place in Upper Burma, by Siri Sumangala Nayakathera of Ceylon. 
As to the second letter, it may be mentioned that it was the reply 
to the above and was composed by: the Sayadaw of Maing Khaing 

on behalf of the Head of the Church at Pukham. 


Before proceeding with observation on the texts, I would like to 
give a summary of their contents: 


First Letter. 


The Venerable Siri Sumangala Nayakathera, the Chief of the 
Sudassanarama monastery at Panasathala, a village near Galu 
(modern Galle) in Ceylon, took the opportunity of conveying his res- 
pect to the Buddhist monks of different categories residing at 
Mandalay, the crown of the Aparanta country, i.e., Upper Burma. 
n The Nayakathera went further to say that he and his follwers be 
i longed to the Amarapura School of Buddhism which was founded 
by the eminent Burmese Samgharaja Nanabhivamsa who badii 
appellation of Chammasenapati mahadhammarajadhirajagursa. The x 
Venerable Sumangala further admitted that though the Amarapura 
School of Ceylon continued to maintain its existence so far, of late 
i it had fallen into bad days and appeared to be weak. In his letter 
ri he spoke of the noble qualities of the Venerable Siri Saddhamma- 
rama, the Chief of the Amarapura establishment at Mahatittha 
(modern Matara) who was sent to Burma with the letter. This ; 
b ` thera, he added, had taken the risk of the dangers that might befall 
£ him while journeying along the sea in order to seek for advice from 
| the Chureh in Burma. Sumangala further reguested the Burmese 
4 Samegha to grant all its favours on and extend al! the facilities to — 
j| Saddhammarama during the latter's stay in that country and p 
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im in the custodianship of the Burmese Samgha. The IS was 
A UA the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Magha (January- 
February) in the Sasana year 2442 (1898-99 A.D.). 


Second Letter. E 

This letter, a reply to the former, was written e Sayadaw 
of Maing Khaing at the behest of and on behalf of his teacher 
Reverend Nandabhidhaja, the Head of the Samgha at F ukham, who 
had the appellations of Sirisaddhammadhipati-pavara-manadiam- 
mardjadhirajaguru and Neyyadhammabhimunt varannanalottisiri- 
dhaja-dhammasenapati. Reverend Nanda was a resident of the 
Maha-atulavijaya monastery lying to the north oi the Mahaloka 
Marajina monastery which was adorned with 729 stone slabs con- 
taining the Three Pitakas engraved at the end of the Fifth Buddhist 
Council by the order of King Mindon. The thera acknowledged 
herewith the receipt of the two letters, one from Siri Sumangala 
Nayakathera and the other (which has not yet been traced) from 
Siri Saddhammasivakathera, the chief of Jayasekhararama, an 
Amarapura organisation near the port town of Colombo. He also 
acknowledged the gifts of two shrines, an ivory casket containing 
tooth relies, a towel and a full set of robes sent by the latter, all of 
which reached him on the ninth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Visakha (April-May) in the year 2443 (A.D. 1899-1900). 
In his reply to the Nayakathera the Sayadaw said that neither Sad- 
dhammarama nor his pupil, who accompanied him, could reach 
Mandalay as, while on the way, both of them died of smali pox in 
Rangoon. Their death, he added further, was a rude shock to the 
Samgha as well as to the laity at Mandalay, besides the ruling 
princes of the Shan states (of Burma). Through his letter the thera 
assured all help and service for the development and well-being of 
the Amarapura School in Ceylon. 


From the above precis it is evident that the two letters are 
mutually connected. Reverend Sumangala’s letter contains an 
appeal to the Buddhist Church at Pukham. Now the question arises 
what sort of heip did the Sinhalese Samgha ask for and why? To 
Pt aer one च look at the condition of Buddhism that pre- 

na js ^ t t t -B "tr 
Pc on and ug during the last few centuries, particularly 


As regards Ceylon, it is well-known that from the sixteenth 
Bu onwards the native kings of Ceylon started duree 
PEE themselves for political supremacy. Asa result, for a long 
ee in i no one ruler ruling over the whole of the island. At 
DE a n e Sm traders like the Arabs, the Dutch, the Portu- 
D Th nglish came one after another to exploit her rich 
ie s . uie kings, burnt as they were with mutual 
dub i a -९8 i - opposing the foreigners welcomed them to gain 

8e over their political rivals. The merchants, however, did 


cularly the latter, gained a Strong foothold all over the country 


excepting the Kandyan region. Of the merchants the last to come 
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were the English. Proverbially shrewd as they. were, the English 
traders at first tried to gain the contidence of the people by keeping 
themselves engaged with social and cultural activities alone. But 
as time rolled by, they showed themselves in their true colour. They 
had already set up convents and brought in missionaries 
and while spreading modern education amongst the people they 
started infusing Christian ideas into them. But once they consoli- 


dated their political influence over the country, they came out with: 


their sinister motive of imposing their own faith upon the people 
by duping them with material advantages. The internal condition 
of the Samgha too was far from being encouraging. Monks belong- 
ing to different sects started quarrelling amongst themselves, The 
English took full advantage of this condition and went on widening 
the breach ae the Samgha by encouraging mutual jealousy amonst 
the monks. ut the strides they took were too hasty and very soon 
came the inevitable. Discontent grew among the people and there 
was vigorous movement by eminent monks for the reformation of 
the Order and in open controversies through press and publie plat- 
form the Christian missionaries started becoming disgraced. This 
timely intervention by some distinguished theras saved the island 
from wholesale conversion to Christianity. 


A few words about the condition prevailing in the Samgha 
during the time will possibly not be out of place here. The rivalry 
existing amongst the native kings, coupled with the steps taken by 
the foreigners, had disturbed the very life in the monasteries and 
the Samgha deteriorated. Monks started neglecting the spiritual 
side of the life and engaged themselves with more of temporal 
affairs. At this juncture, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the Sinhalese Samgha adopted certain disciplinary mea- 
sures which were not in conformity with the orthodox teachings of 
Buddhism. This naturally irritated some puritan monks who did 
not like such an interference with their code of conduct and sought 
the guidance and help from the Samgha of the outside world. | In 
their objective they were successful and during the reign of Kittisiri 
Rajasiha (A.D. 1748-78) obtained twenty monks from Siam and 
restored the ecclesiastical hierarchy which was onsidered to be lost. 
These monks, who adopted themselves to the new condition, formed 
३ group of their own and ultimately came to be known as the Siya- 
masamgha, the Siamese School. 


Things went on well for sometime. But soon the king, presumab- 
ly approved and authorised by the Samgha, issued a decree that none 


other than the highest class of people would receive the wpasampada - 


Ordination. This naturally brought indignation and in 1802, Amba- 
gahapitiya Nanavimalalissa, a novice from the caste of Salagama, 
defied the order and with five others set sail on the sea and went to 
Amarapura, the then chief ecclesiastical centre of Burma, to receive 
the upasampada ordination there. They were cordially received by 
the Burmese king Bodawpaya (1782-1819) and were ceremoniously 
Presented to the Samgharaja Nanabhivamsa, reputed for his scho- 
larship in Vinaya, who conferred ordination on them. Spending 
two years in Burma they returned home with a full chapter of 


urmese monks and started ordaining people. In course of time | 


they established a new school of Buddhism in Ceylon which till now 
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is known as the Amarapura Samgha. Their aim was m nel areny 
to the pristine purity of the religion and to allow ordir n to a 
castes, high or low. 

we see a different picture. The rulers were 
all zealous Buddhists and great patrons of the cause oi Buddhism 
and the Samgha. Bodawapaya was a great builder who caused 
.scores of pagodas to be built all over his kingdom. We are told 
that he kept keen watch over the affairs of the Samgha and it is | 
said that he decreed that no monk could be the head of a monastery | 
unless by virtue of his personal conduct and character, learning and 
wisdom, he was fit to adorn the post. His successors Bagyidaw 
(1819-37), Tharawaddy (1897-46) and Pagan (1846-52) pe Pa | 
enthusiasts_who too contributed immensely for the welfare of the || 
Samgha. During the reign of Tharawaddy another Sinhalese mis- | 


Now, in Burma 


sion visited Amarapura under the leadership of Thera Pannatissa, i 


while, during the time of his successors, great enthusiasm was 
noticed amongst the members of the Samgha in the literary field. 
But the real glorious period of the Burmese Buddhist ecclesiastical 
life marked by the reign of the great king Mindon, the son and 
successor of King Pagan. With him, we enter into an era of peace 
and progress for the religion. The period of his rule was indeed 
a golden age for the Samgha which enjoyed the sincere and vigorous 
patronage of the king. He infused new vigour into the Order by { 
taking interest in all its affairs. Religious studies were pursued by | 
the monks with vigour and zeal, and some of the best pieces of 

Burmese Buddhist tracts were composed during this period. En- 

thusiasm even penetrated into the common people who started vieing 

with one another in matters of the observance of the precepts of 

the Master. It was Mindon's encouragement and leadership which | 
gave a new lease of life to Burmese Buddhism which had not 
been very much affected by the impact of Christianity imported into 
this country by her British rulers. It was under his patronage that 
thé Fifth Buddhist Council was held at Mandalay, the last centre 
of Burmese monarchy, and the text adopted therein had been in- 
cribed on 729 stone slabs. It is again this text which has formed 
e basis of the revision work of the Three Pitakas just finished 
ली the auspices of the Sixth Buddhist Council still in session in 


7 


The observation made above suggests that in the nineteenth 

0 condition of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon was totally 

\ TN uw Fon a dark cloud hung over the Samgha, whereas 
NM A A 3 one in all glory. In Burma the Samgha enjoyed all 

M oed enoue, and being supported both by the laity and the 

absorb themsel he monks found ample time and opportunity to 

engage क्ल in religious and spiritual pursuits and also to 

Tn लि ended with schloarly and cultural activities. As a result 

du ERE: the S aree number of Buddhistice works came out of 

[e ose Buddhist P monks, an act which inspired also the 


falling a victim to DRE of which has saved Burma from 


But in the case of Ce the st i i 
; ylon the story is totally differ T 
mutual jealousy amongst the Buddhist sects, CENT que ane 
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designs of the British rulers, actually stood in the way of progress 

of the Sinhalese Samgha. That which suffered the most seems to 

have been the Vinaya, the pride of the ancient Ceylonese Church 

A for recouping which loss time and again Ceylon had to look beyond 

B the Bay to Burma which was then the ideal place for its culture 

and pursuit. The letters with which we are concerned seem to 

< suggest that the reason for which Siri Sumangala sent his pupil 

to Burma was to appraise the Burmese Church of the affairs of the 
Amarapura organisation in the country. 


i 
| 
| 


The two records under investigation, it must be admitted, do 
not give us much information. But there is every possibility that 
| such records would be found in large numbers in Burma and Ceylon 
| and presumably also in Siam. If these records could be placed to- 
Pe Rer d dinde cape it is.just likely that much welcome 

gnt would be thrown on the rather hazy pictur the Ther 
form of Buddhism of the last two eue ER o 


a, 


P 
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THE CAKKAVATTI AND HIS RGVEDIC PROTOTYPE 
0. H. DE A. WIJESEKARA, 
Umiversity of Ceylon 


Of the legendary and mythological figures appearing in 
Buddhist literature none is perhaps more picturesque or of greater 
value to the understanding of the early Buddhist view of social 
ethics and human progress than the celebrated character of the 
Cakkavatti or Universal Monarch. In the Pali canon (e.g., Lak- 
khana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya) it is claimed that if Prince 
Siddhartha had not become a Perfect Buddha he would have been 
a Cakkavatti. Both the Buddha and the Cakkavatti are ‘supermen’ 
(mahapurusas) and possess the thirty two marks of excellence in 
their person. The one represents the highest point reached by 
humanity in spiritual evolution and the other the acme of wordly 
greatness and temporal power. 


Several attempts have been made by western scholars to ex- 
plain the origin of this important concept. But no agreement is 
found either as to the nature of the Cakkavatti's character or with 
regard to the symbolism of the cakka which is the most charac- 
teristic of his seven precious possessions or satta-ratana. In fact, 
Scholars have shown marked diversity of opinion even as to the 
exact meaning of the term 'eakka-vatti' (Skr. cakra-vartin). 


In the Buddhist works, particularly in the early Pali Nikayas 
and the Lalitavistara, the legend of the Cakkavatti and the appear- 
ance and career of the cakka-ratana are described in great detail. 
It is, however, in the Digha Nikaya (Lakkhana, Cakkavattisihanada 
and Mahasudassana Suttantas) that we find the earliest and the 
most characteristic description of the Cakkavatti. The earliest 
reference to the Cakravartin in Sanskrit literature is perhaps found 
in the Maitrayana Upanisad (i. 4) , but this is 8 late work certainly 
posterior to the period of the Digha Nikaya compilation. Perhaps 
contemporaneous with the above are the allusions to Cakravartin 
in the two Great Epics, ‘the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, but 
in view of the uncertainty of the actual dates of the various 
niens of the epics no definite conclusion can be arrived as to 
ee 2 ue e DANS these nor Du None of the Sanskrit 

es ; Shows anything like th C - 
vatti concept as we find in the Buy Pal m eod ag 


Co to ok the term cakrawarti to mean ‘he who abides in 
१000000107, wa over, an extensive territory called a cakra. 
agrees VER Wal n vartin here means vartayati, ‘who rules’. Jacobi 
in RE UR n the sense of vartin but points out that the 
Sanskrit iterat cakra by Wilson does not occur in the ancient 
i cara in qe though it is found in the lexicons. He would 
NO term pul sense of ‘circle’ and equate it with the 
S Ga uen ala as found in Manu (vii. 156 ff.) and Kam- 
Cakravartin ig «^ Another etymology was proposed by Senart: 
Do ari one owns a cakrawala, deriving the latter from 

, & Word not found either in Sanskrit or in the Prakrits, 
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to which the suffix—in (possessive) has been added. At the end 
of his work, however, Senart gave up this interpretation and accept- 
ed the idea of Lassen that Cakravartin is “the Sun God who sets 
his adorable wheel in motion across the Space’. Weber endorsed 
this opinion in a review of Senart’s work. Prof. Rhys Davids too 
supported it translating the term ‘a king of the rolling wheel’, under- 
standng by ‘wheel’ the ‘disk of the sun’ as hymned in Vedic poetry, 
although earlier he had wavered between this idea and that of 
“setting in motion onwards of the royal chariot wheel of...supreme 
dominion”. Mrs. Rhys Davids, on the other hand, refuses to go 
the whole hog with the solar theorists. She says, “We must by 
no means give all the credit to the sun as suggesting a wheel”. She 
opines that the “cakka' here implies “the progressive discs, rolling 
on as well as round, symbols of the procession of cosmic forces, or 
the advance of an aggressive conqueror”, 
sumably, she refers to the cyclic movements of 'nature such as those 
of the year, seasons and months. and, by “advance of an aggressive 
conqueror’ this resourceful writer obviously alludes to the war- 
chariot of a victorious monarch in its militariste progress. Another 
interesting sidelight on the problem is provided by a remark of 
Jacobi that “the first part of the compound word cakravartin being 
popularly referred to the discus of Visnu, the symbol of the sun, 
the Cakravartin assumed in popular imagination some traits which 
properly belong to the divine wielder of the cakra".' Thus the 
term cakra has been understood in several ways by these writers 
and regarded as referring to a political ‘circle’ or mandala, a cosmo- 
logical ‘sphere’ (cakravala), the solar disk, cosmic cycle, the chariot- 
Wheel, or the discus of Visnu. 

An attempt is here made only to determine the Vedic antece- 
dents, if any, of the symbolism involved in the Cakravartin concept. 
Thus, out ot the ‘interpretations’ cited above, only those that are 
relevant for a historical treatment, in other words, only those 
hypothesis that deserve attention on account of the pre-Buddhistic 
character of the evidence adduced, will be subjected to considera- 
tion. For instance, the notion that cakra here may mean the polis 
tical mandala as referred to by Manu and others, is obviously post- 
Buddhistie and is unlikely to have been at the bottom of the sym- 
bolism of the ‘wheel’ relevant to the concept of the Universal 
Monarch. It can be Seen from the interpretations cited above that 
the sense of the compound cakravartin varies with the particular 
Significance attached to the grammatical form—vartin. There is 
no question about the root, vrt, although its meaning may be taken 
as either ‘to proceed’, ‘to exist’, ‘to abide’, or, ‘to turn’, ‘to rotate’, 
‘to roll’. Jacobi hesitated to follow Kern as he felt that “in all 
other compounds—vartin. has the force of vartate, not of vartayati, 
£0 that Wilson’s etymology seems preferable.” Thus, the syntacti- 
cal value of the form vartin appears to be the main crux of the 
morphological problem and, therefore, deserves some .considera- 
tion before we proceed. As for the formation, vartin can be re- 
garded either as vrt with primary suffix—in (agent) or as noun varta 
With secondary suffix—in (possessive). Macdonell has observed 
that “the very frequent secondary suffix—in seems sometimes to 
have the value of a primary suffix, exclusivsly, however, at the end 
9f compounds", But how far it had gained a primary value in the | 
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uage is not clear, for most of the words in—in occurring 
in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda are cuu Nu 
Yet Whitney states that "in many the other (agen ) y : - : pos si- 
ble"* In the later language, however, both uses are z " du i 
sively. It must be admitted that a nominal pre e =. S n 
occur in the early language at all and is citable a from b 
lexicons.^ Thus one is left with the probability that PX in 
(of cakra-vartin) the first element is the guna form of on , as in 
todin, cited from Vedic by Macdonell (ib.), with the primary agent 
suffix—in. Hence it is reasonable to conclude that it originally 
meant ‘one who turns or rolls’ (either transitively or intransitively). 
It is true that in the Rgveda vrt generally means the act of turning 
or rolling (itself) in an intransitive sense, and the transitive idea of 
‘turning (something) is conveyed only, by vartaya, the causative 
form. Yet, vartana occurs in both intransitive and transitive 
senses (of despatching, turning, twisting) according to the Nirukta 
and Panini, and vartin itself occurs in the Epic language in the 
sense of ‘performing, exercising’. Hence it appears quite legiti- 
mate to translate Cakravartin (or Pali Cakkavatti) as ‘turner of 
the cakra’ or ‘wielder of the cakra’ and at least for the sense of the 
Pali term there is no need to accept Jacobi’s reservation as to 
whether vartati can mean vartayati. In fact, Pali has another 
similar compound with vatti in vasa-vatti which has clearly the: 
causative (transitive) sense of ‘wielder of power (vasa) at several 
places in the early Nikayas. 


early lang 


In the elassical passage in the Maha-Südassana-Suttanta where 
the cakka appears to the king it is thus described: "the treasure of 
the cakka, with its thousand spokes, with its felly and its nave, and 
all its parts complete". There is no doubt that in this symbolism 
the picture of the chariot-wheel is the most prominent factor. After 
the necessary spiritual and ritualistic preliminaries, when the 
king addresses the Wheel: “May Your Honour, Precious Wheel, 
roll on, may Your Honour conquer (all)’, it rolls on (pavattati) to 
the East and ee wth his four-fold army follows it. The 
— rival kings in the East submit to his authority, and so on the kings 


_ of the South, West and North, accept his hegemony. 


E. Now, it is important to observe, in the first place, that the 
~ agency of the Wheel's movement towards conquest is attributed to 
king त it is the king who causes or initiates the rolling on of the 
Wheel. his, therefore, should be the meaning of the. relevant 
Pot atts given to such a king; that is to say, he is ‘one 
0 sets the wheel rolling’. Thus at least from the Buddhist point 
view it is clear that the term—vartin is to be regarded as an 


4t form made from th à in i ive implicati 
C e verb ort in i t D 
akkam vatteti), n its causative implication 


Once this interpretation of the com k Wi ey eye 
pound cakra-vartin is accept- 

bo necessary to settle the problem regarding the Wheel" 
5 a sovereign is held to ‘set rolling’. It is evident from 

exis cited above that the Wheel should symbolize in its - 

state the militaristic power of a conquering hero. 
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torical problem is bound to throw some light on the genesis of at least 
one aspect of the Cakravartin legend. 


Now, a fact of singular importance for the problem at hand 
is that the Rgveda also refers to Indra in a number of passages as 


, the wielder of a cakra, particularly, against his foes. For instance 


at ii. ll. 20 the poet glorifying. Indra's exploit against Vala says: 
"Indra let roll (0n), like Surya, his wheel, and with the Angirases 
(as associates) rent Vala" (avartayat, suryo ma, cakram; bhinad 
valam Indro Angirasvan). It is of interest, in view of the above 
discussion of the grammar of—vartin, to note that here the causative 
verb avartayat is used. 

In another old passage (viii. 85 — 96.9) Indra is implored to 
"scatter the weaponless Asuras, the godless ones, with the wheel" 
(an ayudhaso asura adevas cakrena tam apa vapa rjisin). What- 
ever the term ‘wheel may mean here it is the symbol or the instru- 
ment of Indra’s militaristic might. Not only Indra but also the 
Maruts who are his associates are said to use the ‘wheel’ in this 
manner “with your glowing wheel, O Rudras, hurl at (or, over- 
come) him (i.e. the enemy)...” (vartayata tapusa cakriya abhi tam... 
rudrah...ii.34.9). On this particular use of vartaya-with the 
instrumental (of the weapon) one may compare Rgveda vii. 104.5. 
(Indrasoma, vartayatam 'divasparyagni-taptebhir yuvam asmahan- 
mabhih). It may also be observed that in several places the 

gveda uses the feminine noun cakri as equivalent of cakra. At 
another place this *wheel of attack used by Indra is described as 
‘chariot-wheel’-a fact highly significant when it is remembered that 
the Wheel of the Cakkavatti is similarly qualified as 'having a 
thousand spokes, with felly and nave complete’. At Rv.i. 53.9 it 
is said that “with the unassailable chariot-wheel, O Indra, thou 
far-famed, hast overthrown the (warriors of Susravas)” (sastim 
sahasra navatim nava srutah ni cakrena rathya duspada avrnak). 
Why the chariot-wheel symbolizes Indra’s prowess in war is easily 
understood when it is remembered that the epithet ‘car-fighter’ 
(rathestha) is exclusively used for Indra in the Rgveda. In view 
of this fact it is of the utmost importance to note that in a very. 
early text of the Pali canon, viz. the Suttanipata (552), the cakka- 
vatti has the parallel epithet rathesabho ‘the lord of chariots’. | 
Indra does indeed reflect the career of the tribal warrior-hero who. 
Introduced the swift battle-chariot in the antiquity of Aryan culture . 
16 = ; 
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the art of warfare among the Aryan tribes. A 
" t is of much significance for the ‘wheel of the Cakra- 
E ua Rv. x.93.9 where it is said that ... Indra directs 
the wheel over?” those nations like the reins (indro...ni esam carsa- 
ninam cakram rasmim na yoyuve)Geldner sees in this one a 
probable allusion to a “wheel of sovereignty (Herrschaft)". 


and revolutionized 


Further evidence of a similar nature can be cited from the 
DENIS show that Indra helps the wheel to roll a. At 
Rv.viii. 52 (—= 68). 8 it is given as the most notable of Indra's 
heroic deeds that he “helped forth (promoted) the roling of the 
wheel" (pravas cakrasya vartanim). It is significant that in a 
parallel passage at Rv. iv. 30.6 it is said that Indra helped forth 
the sun", that is to say, “he promoted the course, or rolling 03, of 
the sun" (suryam pravah...). One need not be surprised that the 
‘chariot-wheel’ that Indra speeds on its way should have its cou'iter- 
part in the nature-mythology which is the other aspect of hero 
Indra's character. Obviously the sun is regarded as a ‘wheel’ for 
its shape. In other words the symbol of the circular wheel on carth 
is projected on to the natural phenomenon of the sun. Thus in 
Rv. iv. 17.14 we find the claim made for Indra that “he urged the 
wheel of Surya” (ayam cakram isanat suryasya; ep.y. 31.11). These 
notices, however, do not support the ‘solar’ interpretation of the 
Cakravartin’s ‘wheel’ in the form it has generally been proposed, for 
: apart from Indra’s promoting the course of the sun, he is, as earthly 
4 zt hero, the wielder or turner of a wheel of power and might probably, 

5 of sovereignty as Geldner suggests. The solar aspect of the wheel 
symbol seems to be a secondary development, a projection, so to 
say, of a figure of speech from the earthly to the celestial sphere. 


In view of the above considerations we may come to the con- A 
clusion that in the character of Vedic Indra we have a distinct E 
antecedent of at least one aspect of the Cakkavatti's personality viz, SEA 
his aggressive and conquering nature as an imperial monarch. 16 
18 true that the Rgvedic Indra is a blustering, pugnacious adven- 
turer with. morals of a suspicious character, and, the Cakkavatti of 

_ the Buddhists is a mild and highly religious person who is described 
as a righteous and moral ruler (dhammiko dhammaraja). But, as 
- Mrs. Rhys Davids has pertinently observed, the Cakkavatti him- 
Self reflects a career of military aggression however righteous the 
ead of his conquests might be. It may be mentioned here that 
1 à ra himself appears in Buddhism as sakko devanamindo, divested 


of all his crude and primitive trait i 

शग COM dr nitive. Gh s, transformed into a gentle and 
wi C 2, G A 5 . 

E 1. D te Taat S career is sufficiently exemplified in the 


— 
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PANCASKANDHA PRAKARANA OF VASUBANDHU 
In its Tibetan and Chinese versions 


by 


PANDIT SHANTI BHIKSHU SASTRI 
Viswabharati 


The Pancaskandha-prakarana of Vasubandhu has come down 
to us only in Tibetan and Chinese versions. A Sanskrit re-construc- 
tion of the work was long ago proposed by Dr. V. V. Gokhale of 
Poona in his article “The Pancaskandha-prakarana by Vasubandhu 
and its commentary by Sthiramati’ published in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Part 3, Pp. 276-286, but it 
was not done. I have re-constructed the work into Sanskrit and 
doing so I have noted main variations between Tibetan and Chinese 
versions to be presented in three groups:— 


(1) Tibetan text seems very literal but Chinese appears inter- 
pretative e.g, Tib. reads madhurah, amlah lavanah etc. but Ch. 
reads modhuro rasah, amlo rasah, lavano rasah etc. 


(2) The Tibetan text seems to have one or two interpolations, 
but the Chinese appears free from them, e.g., after defining Vedana 
Tib. adds its three types but Ch. does not do so. 


(8) The Chinese text appears correct but the Tibetan text has 
one or two mistakes, e.g., Tib. reads pramada among kusala-dharmas a 
and apramada among akusala-dharmas wrongly but Ch. reads 
pramada akusalas and apramada in kusalas correctly. : 
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PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 
The Samtinaha-cariu in Apabhramsa 


by 
PROF. DR. A. N. UPADHYE, Kolhapur 


3 


The Ms. of the Samtinaha-cariu (SC) in Apabhramsa, some 
important aspects of which are discussed in this paper, beiongs to 
Sri Diga. Jaina Sarasvati Bhandara, Dharmapura, "La. Hara- 
sukharaya Suganacamdaji, No. 1 (ka), Su Nayamandiraji, Delhi. 
It has 153 folios of thick country paper, written 2 both tke sides, 
the first, however, being written on one side only. he first 30 to 35 
folios are more whitish but the last ones have grown more zreyish. 
]t is repaired here and there: especially the edges of the l: st folio : 
are carefully mended. Each folio measures 11.75 by 5.6 inches; | 
each page has some 11 lines; and each line contains 80 to 42 letters. | 
Writing is more compact as we go closer to the end of the Ms. It T | 

| 


has broad margins and white squarish blank spots in the centre, It E 
is written thoroughout in black ink; but the colophons, so netimes D 


numbers etc. are in red ink. The Devanagari characters in wt ich it is 
written are broad and clear. Here and there, on certai: pages 
(see for instance 57, 71, 86 etc.) some different handwriting is 
seen. The Ms. is as old as Samvat 1764 (57 — 1707 A.D., if not 
older, but the opening pages give somewhat more modern 
- appearance. 


. (2) As mentioned at the close of the Namavali (Appendix d), 
this work was completed at sunrise on the 5th day of the first 
fortnight of Kartika 1587 Vikrama Samvat (-57 — 1580 A.D.). The 
— first copy of it was prepared carefully by a Brahmana Vinha (Skt. 
Visnu), the son of Udha. The copy that is prepared in Samvat 
A. 1588, Phalguna Vadi 9, is written by one Visnudasu who, in the 
absence of any additional evidence besides the similarity in name, 
cannot be definitely identified with Vinha, the first copyist. The 
rse yadrsam etc. clearly indicates that Visnudasa was copying 


from another Ms., though his copy is ared j 
fio व hi py 18 prepared just 16 months after 


(3) The problem of the authorshi Ci i i 

i ) 1 p of SC is a bit complicated 
and the evidence available 1 is si R 
nalysis and cautious explanation. BUY SEES 1 eme 


_ (i) The colophons at the end of i हट, 
र variou Ds 
close of cantos VII & VIII and IX & X ees NT 


l am very thankful t क 
for my sudy. © Pp. Paramananda Jain for his -kindness in securing 


2 For Variars works on i 3 $ NS 
ma 1944) Vol. L Pp. sia. Ue Santimatha, see H.D. Velenkae: Jinaratnakosa 


lier observations on this work see Pa 

He seers ^ dn MESE ramananda S. 7 C 

alal Jain; Nagari Pracariani Patrika, Vol. 5o Nd o d NG 
A a + M Ne uo a 4. 
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different format) uniformly mention that Mahimdu (Skt. Mahi 
| candra), the son of Illaraja, composed this work (Appendix a). It 
| is obviously out of modesty that he qualifies himself as annanamai. 
| Then the Ghatta verses (Appendix c) at the close of cantos I, IV 
® and VII mention Illa- or lla-raya-suya or Namdu; the name that 
| is hinted by pun is obviously Mahidu and not Mahimdu. The name 
| of his father is mentioned but not of his teacher: so it is quite 
| SEE to believe that Mahimdu was a layman and not a 
| monk. 


(i) One of the colophons reads the name Mahadu (at the 
end of canto ४11), though qualified by the expression lliarajasuya. 
The Ghatta verses (App. c) at the close of Samdhis VILI-XI{ men- 
tion Manada or Mahaau. Those at the close of I, II, III, V and VI 
P mention Mahidu often with a pun; and one feels at least in some 
| cases tae reading could have been Mahadu. The reference to Ila- 
raja in these verses is rather ticklish, but if we read Simgu in its 
place, Himgu-suena racijjai at I, Himgu-suya-kahio at IV and 
Himgu-namdu niya-taya-gihi at VIL, the metre is correctly restored. 
Thus the Ghatta verses are in more favour of the authorship of 
Mahadu or Mahada. Peeping into the body of the work, it is plainly: 
mentioned at XIII.xv (Appendix b) that Mahadu composed this work 
following what was narrated by Puspadanta. It was comopsed by 
him not out of any worldly or secular consideration but out of devo- 
tion to Jina and his religion. Out of affection for Sadharana who 
requested him in this context, this work came to be composed by 
him quickly in Paddhadiya metre. About Mahadu we get the fol- 
lowing details (App. b) He belonged to the Samghadhipa family. 
His father's name is Himgu. His mother's name is not clearly 
availabie: the expression Hradevi-suo, in the Ghatta verse at IX, 
cannot be constructed with Mahadena; and the phrase Kolhi-devi- 
paya-bhattaena at Liv. 24 may mean that he was a devotee of the 
tutelary or family deity Kusmand (in) idevi. His elder brother is 
Bambhajjuna. His younger brother’s name is Dodat who is quite 
reputed in the family. Doda had two wives. The first wife Cam- 
danahi had two sons; the first son Puhaimalla had a wife in 
Mimahi who gave birth to Kirtisimha of fair complexion; the 
second son Tayaloyacamda had a wife in Vinahi who gave birth 
to Vinayacamda. His second wife Adhahi gave birth to Vichitha- 
malla. Doda was quite prosperous (Liv) and was looking after the 
affairs of the family. Mahadu, therefore, had not much to worry, 
| and he was a man of literary abilities. That is why Sadharana, a 
| friend of Doda, requested Mahadu who was already suffering from 
| the pangs of poetry (1.11. 1) to extract and expand in simple lan- 
guage the life of Santinatha found in the Mahapurana of Pus- 
padanta. Sadharana assured Mahadu that he would publish (paya- 
desami) his composition. Mahadu undertook it, but he died after 
finishing seven Samdhis and a half (risi-dala-samdhi-kiena) as men- 
tioned at XIII.xvi. 
(iii) The sad demise of Mahadu caused anxiety to Sadha- 
rana how this Katha would be completed. He approached Bam- 
bhajjuna (who had already acquired some celebrity for composing 


4 The expression maha-bhavva-lahu-bhayoreria anumoie has possibly Doda in. 
* view(colophon of Saindhi VII), Se 


| 
| 
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try), a il of Padmanandi who was a successor or of Hema- 
E व णा Mathuragaccha and Kasthasamgha, and 
requested him to complete the work left incomplete on Mn of 
the death of Mahadu. Sadharana suggested to him the topics jina- 
nikkhavanu vi cari vi nioya to be covered in the rest of the work. 
Bambhajjuna completed the work within a short time to fulfil the 
request and to the satisfaction of Sadharana who celebrated the 
event with great festivity. This Bambhajjuna is presumably the 
same as the elder brother of Mahadu. 


(4) The pieces of evidence as presented and interpreted above 
brings us to the conclusion that Mahadu or Mahada composed the 
first Seven Samdhis and half of the SC and that the rest of the 
work was completed by Bambhajjuna. The exact spot where Mahadu 
left and Bambhajjuna resumed composition is cleanly indicated at 
XIII xviill. Here Sadharana as noted above specifies the topics 
which he wants to be discussed by Bambhajjuna. On looking into 
the colophons of the Samdhis one finds that it is exactly these topics 
that are dealt with in Samdhis VII onwards, the last four Sam- 
dhis being devoted to the description of the four divisions of 
Agama. The composition of the Ghatta verses at the close of the 
first seven Samdhis is of a different type and a change over is seen 
from VIII onwards: this reveals possibly a change of authorship. 
The name of Sadharana occurs in the gathas at the end of almost 
all chapters, often paranomastically: that is natural, because sadha- 
rana requested .Mahadu to compose and Bambhajjuna to complete 
this work. It is this occurence of Sadharana's name that is imp- 
lied by the phrase Sadharana-namamkie in the colophons. But 
Bahadu's name occurs even in the Ghatta verses of Samdhis VIII 
onwards which were really composed by Bambhajjuna: this needs 
Some explanation. Possibly Bambhajjuna did not seek personal 
fame from this composition, and he thought it fit to perpetuate the 
name of his younger brother as the author. 


How, why, when, and by whom Mahada's or Mahadu's name is 
changed into Mahidu or Mahimdu, the Son of Illaraja, in vt cles 
phons ete. is more than one can say at present on the basis of the 
pare material available from a single Ms. But it is obvious that 
1 Eno E UO of an expert: it is crudely and superficially done. 
eee), Em anu Ilaraja is superimposed in a verse, the metre 
पतर Do ed; and if we substitute Himgu in its place, the 
Maha Aa s automatically corrected. In one colophon (Samdhi VIII) 
mena oan TUS has survived, though qualified by Illaraja-suya. One 
qs S al this a deliberate forgery. It is just possible that 
ship and th 9 reader of the work was confused about the author- 

inking that Maha Mahadu or Mahada and made the correction 
of Illaraja S adu was perhaps a mistake for Mahimdu, the son 
e must di may have been already known to him as an author 

> owever, look for more Mss in order to come to some 


valid conclusion on th j 
LN unen ond e subject. But so far as the authorship of 


k d, one feels certain, it 
Bambhajjuna: and Mahimdu deserves oo ae d xk 
(5) The Nama 


about Sadharana, E (Appendix d) supplies great many details 


hey may be narrated here almost following’ - 
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the pattern of the text. The well fortified town Joyanipura (i.e., 
Delhi), close to which flows the river J umna, comparable to Ganges, 
is ruled by the strong and brave Mleccha King Babbara (i.e., Babar). 
People of four castes live there devoted to their respective duties. 
There is a lofty Caityalaya (i.e, Jaina temple) decked with flags: 
therein the monks explain the scriptures and laymen perform their 
religious worship. 


In this town dwelt Sahu Bhoyaraya, a devotee of Gunabhadra, 
the pupil of Malayakirti who was a pupil of Yasahkirti of Puskara- 
gana, Mathuragaccha and Kastha-Samgha. He was an Agravala of 
Garga-gotra, and he got the title Samghadhipa at Gayapura (i.e., 
Hastinapura). From his wife Ghilhahi he had five sons. 


The first son Khimavicamda was a devoted supporter of the 
community. He had two wives Ghikahi and Nanigahi. He had 
four sons: Chitha who had a wife in Tihunahi and a son in 
Nemidasa who married Gajjo; Pirathimalla, with his wife Hiurahi, 
had four sons’: Udharanu, Ranuyau, Dhanarau and Manasimgha ; 
Khimacamda who enjoyed pleasures with Ravanahi and had two 
sons Hasu and Taranu; and Camda had a son Samidasa from his 
wife Dodahi. 


The second son of Bhoyaraya was Nana (or Gana, Skt. Jnana) 
camda who had a wife in Saurajahi who gave birth to three emi- 
nent sons: Saramga who went on pilgrimage to Sammeta and had 
his wife in Tilokahi; Sadharana (pious, devoted to the good of 
the community, rich, a pilgrim of Samtrumjaya etc., learned and a 
devotee of the learned) had from his wife Sivahi four sons: Abhaya- 
camda with his wife camdanahi, Jetthamalla with his wife Bhada- 
sahi, Jitamalla with his wife Samado, and Sohila with his wife 


'Bhikhanahi who wás like Mandodari in character; and Talhanu of 


varied virtues. 


The third son of Bhoya was Siriyacamdu who had a merited 
wife in Hararajahi, veritably Sita in chastity, from whom he had 
a son Bhullanu whose two wives were Udharanaputti and Cuhadahi. 


'Ihe fourth son of Bhoya was Gajamaccha who had two wives 3 
Bharahavipaladhi and Salhahi and whose son Sayatanu had a wite 
in Vudhanahi and a son in Sukhu. 


The fifth son of Bhoya was Sahu Ranamala: from his first 
wife Cuhadahi he had a son Jatamalla who from his wife Rava- 
nadhi had four sons: Himarau, Meinimallu, Vimallu and Cauhatthu; - 
and from his second wife Pamthuhi he had a son Suradasa. 


Sadharana is indeed a striking personality who played a pro- -— 
minent role in the composition of SC. He comes from a religious LS 


5 Daughters do not find any mention in this context. Their connections with 
the paternal family were slender and short lived: they had no share in the paternal | 
property and they were given in marriage at an early age. : 
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i himself had great devotion to learning. He re- 
"Ui deeds to compose SC explaining and simplifying the con- 
tents as found in the Mahapurana of Puspadanta. But as Karmas 
would have it, Mahadu died leaving it incomplete. Sadharana was 
very much perturbed. Then he Kan et Bambhajjuna possibly, 
elder brother of Mahadu) to complete the SC whereby he would be 
happy (App. b). Sadharana, surrounded as he was with a big 
family, was highly satisfied at the completion of SC; with great 
pomp and festivity he carried this work home; and on that occa- 
sion he honoured monks and gave gifts to the learned. “Thus he 
made his life fruitful through the blessings of all. It is in the 
fitness of things that Mahadu and Bambhajjuna have recorded 
Sadharana's name at the end of each canto that a detailed bio- 
graphy of his is given in the Namavali and that blessings were 
sought for him from Santinatha in those Sanskrit stanzas at the 
colse of various cantos (Appendix e). 


The two Samghadhipa families to which Mahadu- -Bhambhaj- 
juna and Sadharana belonged, with their religious teachers like 
Padmanandi and Gunabhadra must have been famous for their 
devotion to Jainism and its literature in Delhi at the time of Babar 
who is specially mentioned in this work. Some of the members of 
these families not only studied works of authors like Puspadanta 
but also maintained the continuity of literary and religious tradi- 
tions through authors like Mahadu and Bambhajjuna. Another 
personalty, Todara of Jaisavala family, is mentioned (App. c. Ghatta 
verse 17) but his relation with others is not clear. 


(6) The eontents of this work are traditionally traced back 
to Mahavira, and they were handed down through a series of 
Acaryas till they came to Puspadanta. Finding his composition 
charming on account of its words and meaning Mahadu started 
composing this SC which was finally completed by Bambhajjuna out 
of sheer religious zeal and out of regard for the earnest request 
of Sadharana (App. b) In this SC there are 18 Samdhis with 
due number of Kadavakas in each like this: 12, 21, 23, 26, 16, 25, 
25, 26, 21, 20, 34, 18 and 17; and the number of lines in each 
Kadavaka is not definite ànd goes on varying as can be seen from 
the text of Samdhi I (App. f) given at the end. As the text men- 
tions, the total granthagra is 4300 verses (calculated in units of 32 
les), but the Ms. puts it roundly at 5000, perhaps counting 
Bee Me numbers, colophons etc. The life of Santinatha, the 16th 
E pn ara, Dp by Puspadanta in chapters 60-63 and still earlier 
A Pee Cunabhadrg in Parvan 63 of their Mahapuranas * in 
b S ens and Sanskrit. As far as I see, this work draws upon 
: i h the earlier Sources, and the order of events can be seen from 

eir brief enumeration in the colophons of various cantos. 


(7) Puspadanta has wielded 
subsequent authors composing their 
request of Sadharana Mahadu expa 


great influence on most of the 
works in Apabhramsa. At the 
nded the life of Santinatha from 


6 Ed. P. L. Vaidya (Bombay 1937 etc) and Pannalal Jain (Banaras 1954). 
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the Mahapurana of Puspadanta; so it is quite natural that this SC 
has inherited a good deal from Puspadanta's works. The blessings 
for Sadharana expressed in Sanskrit verses at the close of each 
Samdhi remind us of similar verses for Bharata in the Mahapurana 
(MP) and for Nannain the Jasaharacariu (JC). Taking up the first 
Samdhi of SC many contexts have their counterparts in the works 
of Puspadanta, and in many places verbal agreements are quite 
striking: Jayamala of 24 Tirthakaras JC Lii & SC Li; Salutation 
to Sarasvati MP Lii & SC Lii; Ghatta verse MP Li & SC Lii; 
Nature of Durjana ete MP Lviii & SC Liv; references to earlier 
authors beginning with Akalanka and author's ignorance about 
various branches of learning MP Lix & SC Lv; Description of 
women MP ILi & SC Lix; Description of the country JC Lii & 
SC Lvii. A more thorough Scrutiny of the entire text of the SC 
would disclose many more parallel contexts with obvious common 
expressions. 


(8) The author of SC pays respects to earlier authors such as 
Akalanka-svami, Padapujya (ie, Pujyapada) Eight great poets 
(grammarians?) headed by Indra, Nemicandra Saiddhantika, Catur- 
mukha, Svayambhu, Puspadanta, Yasahkirti, Pandita Raidhu, 
Gunabhadra and Sahanapala. There was one Yasahkirti, a teacher 
of Raidhu, and another, a grand-techer of Gunabhadra and àn elder 
contemporary of Mahadu. About Sahanapala some investigation is 
needed. 


(9)This SC was completed in Samvat 1587 (-57 = 1530 A.D.) 
and a copy of it was prepared in Sa. 1588 (-57 = 1581 A.D.) If 
not the present Ms. a predecessor of it was prepared in 1581 A.D., 
i.e., just one year after the composition of the work by the author. 
Thus the text and the language of the authors have not undergone 
much change before they were written down and carried through 


a Succession of generation of Mss. What is of special interest is. 


that the authors are writing in Apabhramsa which was being culti- 
vated as a medium of literary expression as late as the beginning 
of Mughal period, i.e., 1530 A.D., when Babar was ruling at Delhi 
and even later. By this time, Pingala and Dingala, Braja and 
Avadhi—or what we have started ealling now Hindi poc Was 
already developing side by side, and the dawn for the age of Tulsi 
is being heralded. Apabhramsa poets of this last period handled 
their language as a literary inheritance: we know their literary 
models but their grammars have not come down to us in a codified 
form. Though they are trying to imitate earlier forms, their 
language is showing a good deal of looseness and flexibility in phono- 
logy, morphology and syntax. The first Samdhi of SC, printed at 
the end of this paper almost as it is found in the Ms., gives this 
general impression: a meticulous study of the grammatical details 
can be attempted when the text is constituted with the aid of one 
ur two more Mss.? 


7 Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Karanya 1981. 


i i i for his valuable help 
8 I am grateful to my friend Dr. Hiralal Jain, Nagpur, s u 
in solving the eee problem of the authorship of SG as presented in this paper. 
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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE KARANA SEQUENCE 
In Ancient Digambara and Shvetambara gaina Literature 


DR. GusTAV ROTH 
German scholar, 


A.I.H. &0., PATNA UNIVERSITY 


List of abbreviations: Abhay. Abhayadevasuriji’s Commen- 
tary, Avon — Avassayanijjutti, BHSG Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
1st vol. Grammar, by Franklin Edgertom, 1953, Dhav. t. Dhava- 
latika of Virasena to Satkhandagamasuttam ed by Dr. H. J. Jain, 
1947, k — karana, Ma. — Mahabandho ed by Pt. Sumeruchandra 
Shastri Divakar Shastri, 1947, MP Mahapurana by Puspadanta ed. 
by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 1937, Satkh. — Satkhandagamasuttam ed. by 
Dr. Hiralal Jain 1947, SP — Sarvarthasiddhi of Pujyapad, ed. by 
Pt. Phulchanda, 1955, TvS — Umasvati's Tattvarthasutram, ed. by 
Pt. A Shantiraja Sastri, Mysore 1944. 


The desire to reach completeness and perfection, the ardent 
will to learn and understand things about us and the world in 
which we live has been the fundament of our progress. 


From prehistoric facts we know that this will to reach per- 
fection and to widen knowledge did not always become a fact; 
there were long periods of stagnancy lasting for several hundred 
thousands of years. 


At 8 time when control about forces of nature was limited, 
compared with the possibilities of our days, it was in India that 
the belief in the power and capacity of Great Men, of Mahapurusas, 
who possess Super-natural powers, became very firm, culminating 
in the tradition about the life of Tirthakaras, who had won 
omniscience bringing salvation to mankind. 


"But how could the state of a Tirthakara be reached? What 
stations had a man to pass to be at home on such heights of 
complete perfection. 


i The oldest Jaina sources on which we have to depend don’t 
a : us nye ah about the spiritual development towards the 
State of a Tirthakara. Very carefully they don’t use too many 


Words about something which is considered the last step towards 
perfection. 


In one of the oldest documents about the life of Bha 
n É gvan 
Mahavir, Ayara 2.15, a passage reads as follows: 


Jambhiyagamassa magarassa bahiya, naie Ujjuvaliyae uttare 


kule, Samagassa gahavaissa  kattha-karanamsi, Veyavattassa 
ceiyassa uttara-puratthime disi-bhae sala-rukkhassa adura-samante 
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uekuduyassa, go-dohiyae ayavanae ayavemanassa,  chatthenam 
bhattenam apanaenam uddham-janu-aho-sirassa,  dhamma-jjhano 
kotthovagayassa, sukka-jjhan’ antariyae vattamanassa, nivvane 


kasine padipunne avvahae niravarane anante aunttare kevala-vara 
nana-damsane samuppanne. (1020) 


I try to translate: “Outside the town Jambhiyagama on the 
Northern bank of the Ujjuvaliya river, in the field of the house-. 
holder Samaga, north-east from the temple Veyavatta, not far 
from a Sal-tree seated—, he who inflicted austerities on himself 
in the way of a milkman's sitting, he whose head was down bet- 
ween his knees (verbally: the knees high up) without drink in a 
fast up to the 6th meal, he who had entered into the inner apart- 
mert of holy meditation, he who was living in the interior of pure 
meditation, he had reached salvation complete, fulfilled, without 
disturbances and obstacles, the unlimited, superb, complete know- 
ledge and Belief." 


This is the simple way of a description of a Tirthakara's 
path to perfection of Knowledge and Belief, which was also fol- 
lowed in the description of the life of other Tirthakaras. There 
is no mentioning of any kind of titthayara-nama-goyam kammam. 
with karanas leading to the state of a Tirthakara, neither in the 
Ay. chapter 2.15 nor in any part of the Shvet. Angas or Uvangas 
except in one passage of the Arhat Malli chapter in the Nayadham- 
makahao. 


Even outside the Angas, in Devendra’s tika to Uttara- 
dhyayana XXIII (belonging to the Mulasutta) a description simi- 
lar to that in Ay. 2.15 about the life of Lord Parshva is given*. 
Here also no special mentioning of a karana sequence can be 
found.* 


In Malli Jnata (MJ) 15. of my edition **) king Mahabala is 
mentioned, who together with his friends renounced the world 
reaching the agreement among each other that whatever penance 
was undertaken by any one of them should also be undertaken 
by all the rest. 


We learn from MJ 16.17. how Mahabala did not do so by 
observing more fasts than his friends in this way that when his 


- 1 Quoted from Suttagame, ekkaras’ angasamjuo padhamo amso, Pupphabhik- 
huna sampadio, 1953, P- 94. 


1 ukkuduya is probably synonymous with following go-dohiyae. 


2 In this respect I depend on the Kind information, which I received from 
His Holiness Shri aaa Rami Maharaj, Ludhiana, Muni Punyavijayaj & Pt. ees 
das, Ahmedabad, on my own studies of the Angas and on goyakammam, given in the 
Abhidhanarajendrakosa, Vol. IV, p. 2294, 95. 

1 Die Legende des heiligen Parsva, des 23. tirthakara der Jainas. Aus Devendra's 2s 
Vol. 69, 1915, p. 321 ff, special reference, p. 335-37- 


2 p. 91 in the Nayadhammakahao edition of Prof. N. V. Vaidya. 
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i P a till t t abala observed 
f ds observed a fast untill the fourth meal Mahaba | 
a untill the sixth meal, and so on. So M. performed the 
itthi-nama-goyam kammam, which led to be reborn as a woman. 


Quite abruptly the sequence of the 20 causes is mentioned in 
MJ 18. which lead to the state of a Tirthakara performing the 
Titthayara-nama-goyam kammam. 


Without any connexion with this karana sequence, but logi- 
cally connected with MJ 16., 17., MJ 19. proceeds in mentioning 
further observances as the Sinhaniskridita penance which is des- 
cribed in detail mastyam bhikkhu-padimam and in MJ 20-26 the 
khuddagam siha-nikkiliyam fast observances and the mahalayam 
siha, with the result that they were born as Gods in the Jayanta 
Vimana. From there, after a long period they fell from the 
heavenly region and were reborn in Jambudvipa as kings, but M. 
as Malli, daughter of King Kumbhaka of Mithila and his wife 
Prabhavati. 


The 20-karana sequence of MJ 18. so abruptly introduced, 
interrupts the interrelationship between the fast observances men- 
tioned in MJ 16. 17. and MJ 20-26., and clearly appears to be 
included as a gloss by a later hand. 


The passage reads: “imehi ya nam visaenam karanehim 
aseviya-bahuli-kaehim titthayara-nama-goyam kammam nivvattinsu 
tamjaha: 


Arahanta Siddha Pavayana/-Guru Thera Bahussue Travassisu! 
Vacchallaya ya tesim?/ abhikkha Nanovaoge’ ya // (1) 


" Damsana Vinae Avas / ae ya Silavvae niraiyaro*/ Khanalava 
ava CCiyae'/ Veyavacce Samahi ya // (2) 


, Apuvva-nana-ggahane*/ Suyabhatti Pavayane Pahavanaya / 
eehi karanehim' / Titthayarattam lahai Jio // (8) *) 


The metre is Arya : 12/18-12/15 


I try to translate; “Arhats (1),Siddhas (2), Sacred writings (3) 


Preceptors (4), Elders (5), The highly 1 ties (7 
na A , y learned (6), the Ascetics (7), 

the Affection to th à tone १ f (5 

of those) **) // (1). nd (8), constant acquisition of knowledge 


TRON Ve Vaidya’s translation, p. 24/25. 


2 Abhayadevasuri's tika does not explain i i 
n ; piain it. Prav. S. only explains: tatha 
Wood dei d Jhanopayogo—jnane vyapriyamanata, the Sarva ihasiddhi of 
ea vee E Kashi, 1955, ed. by Pt. Phulchandra, explains abhiksna 
E boca D 3 ilr veroeffenlicht u. uebersetzt von Jarl Cbarpentier, Zdmg, 
Wir TE d in TvS 6.24 as follows: jivadi-padartha-svatattva-visaye samya- 
4) ityam yuktata abhiksna-jnanopayogah, the compound is understood here as a 


Tatpurusa. SP understands uvago, ktat Following darsanam 
a sim ly y ^ 
gi P in the sense of uktata, Foll g : 
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Faith (and other meaning: perception) (9) and Discipline 
(10), Necessary duties (11), No infringement aS ee vows Dus in 
the moral conduct,***) (12), Concentration of thoughts in every 
twinkling of an eye + (13), in Penance (14), Free giving (15), and 
in Service (16), Concentration of Thoughts (17), // (2). 


Acquisition of new knowledge (18), high esteem for the religi- 
ous tradition (19), and by promulgation of the religious teachings 


(20), by means of these causes the Soul obtains the state of a 
Tirthakara." // (3). 


Variant readings to the text: tavassi ya Prav S.R., ?esim 
Pray. ss iesim R., 3 oga ya V., 4 niraiyaram Mhe, 5 N.V. Vaidya 
(४.) placed ciyae with single ८. into the text instead of double Cê., 
which is necessary to require the 12 moras of the Arya metre here. 
6 ga V., but ggahane is demanded by the metre, 7 sou V., the intro- 
duction into the karana sequence difference differs in the Avassaya- 


Dd slightly as follows padhamo titthayarattam visahi thanehi 
asi ya. 


Parallel passages of the 20-karana sequence can also be traced 3 
in the Jaina Shvet. texts Avassayanijjutti (Av.n. 1, 178-181 *) and | 
Pravacanasaroddhara 310-812 followed by a commentary in Pra- | 
krit from 318-319. **) | 


5 The varient readings, which they present, have been noted 
above. र 


But there is no other trace of the 20-karana sequence in the 
older Shvet. Angas or Uvangas. EREA 


Umasvati's Tattvarthasutram (TvS) also includes a karana 
sequence leading to the state of a Tirthakara with the difference, 


3 About Silavvae the Commentaries Abh. and Prav. S. say: tatha silani ‘ca’ 
uttaragunah, vratani ca mulagunas, tesu punar niraticara iti, )+Abh. explains khana- 
lava: lsanalavagrahanam kalopalaksanam, ksanalavadisu samvega- 

bhavanato dhyana- 


sevanatas ca samadhih ksanalavasamadhih. 


Translation: “Samadhi on account of assiduous practice of meditation and medi- 
tation caused by the desire for salvation without an interval what particles of time 
with smallest instants and smallest fractions are concerned, this is ksanalava-samadhih. 


I have followed the commentary in my translation connecting ksanalava 
Samadhih. ‘This is strongly supported by a parallel passage in Satkh. and Mah., | 
dealt with later, in which khanalava-padibujjhanadae—by lighting up (perfect belief, 
knowledge etc., s. Dhavaia-tika) at a smallest instant of time, is mentioned! 


1 Pt. Becaradas kindly helped to find this passage during my stay in 
Ahmedabad. 


2  Siddhasenaos Pravacanasaroddharatika (Prav, S.), end of 12. cent. A.D. 


i 1 wi kh ha of Sri Bhaskara- | 
+) The Tattvarthasutra of Sri Umasvami with the Sukhabod } 
nandi, 2i by Pt. Sastri, Mysore 1944., p. 149 f., the introductory sentence into the 
16 karana sequence reads: idanim subhatama-tirthakaratva-namasravam aha: ... ; 


++) Quoted from parisistam p. 241, No. 8 under the line op. cit, 
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that only 16 karanas are specified instead of twenty, in TvS 6.24.) 
The passage reads: darsana-visuddhir, Vinay का ती, sila- 
vratesv anaticaro, *bhiksna-jnanopayoga-samvegau, saktitas tyaga- 
tapasi, sadhu-samadhir,' vaiyaprtya-karanam arhat-acarya-bahu- 
sruta-pravacana-bhaktir, avasyakaparihanit marga-prabhavana, 
pravacana-vatsalatvam iti tirthakaratvasya. 


Var. Lect.: 1sangha-sadhu-samadhir ++) reads the Shvet. 
version of Tvs. 


There are no other differences in the Shvet. version of Tvs. 

Translation: Perfection of religious belief (1), accomplish- 
ment of discipline (2) no infringement in the vows and in the 
moral conduct (3), constantly acquisition of knowledge (4) and 
concern about the misery in the samsara (5), according to the best 
of one’s ability charity (6), and penance (7), Attention to the 
monks (8), Service (9), love to the Arhats (10), Acaryas (11), the 
highly learned (12), and to the religious teachings (13) no defici- 
ency in the performance of the daily duties of a monk (14), the 
promulgation of the path to salvation (15), tender affection towards 
the true religion (16). This is the karma influence, which leads to 
the state of a Tirthakara. (The genitive tirthakaratvaya depends 
on asravam, which has to be added.) 


In the Dig. version about the life of Arhat Malli “Mallinatha- 
purana” III, 8-18, composed by Sri Sakalakirti in the 17th cent. 
A.D. *), 16 karana leading to the state of a Tirthakara in 11 slokas 
oe mentioned following the terminology of the karana-sequence of 

vV. 


In Jinasena's Harivamsapurana, 2.94, 181-49, (783 A.D.), Dig. 
the 16 karanas are also mentioned following the terminology of 
TvS 6.24. **) 


In the Dig. work Mahapurana of Puspadanta (MP), composed 
between 949-971 A.D., ed. by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 1937, Manik chand 
Digambara Jaina Granthamala No. 37, vol. l, III, 7., p.42 the 16 
koronas | named as tava-bhavanas are mentioned without specifying 
them. he passage reads: solaha vi tava-bhavanao pahavevi 
jaga-namiya-titthayara-namam samajjevi. 


Dr. P. L. Vaidya translated the beginning in his Notes, TII, 7, 
p.601: “having mediated upon the sixteen forms (bhavana) of 
penance,such as darsanavisuddhi etc." 


V. gives then the 16 karana sequence of TvS 6.24 and also 
refers to Nayadhammakahao VIII. 64, i.e. to our passage in the 


1 Mallinathapurana, edition by Dulichand Pannalal Parvar, samy, 1979, Hindi- 
translation by Gajadhara Lalji, p. 51-55. 


2  Harivamsapuranam,  prathamakhandam dvitiyakhandam, Manikchandra- 


Digambara-Granthamana, No. 32, 33. 
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MJ, the starting point of this paper, but he does not mention that 
here 20 karanas instead of 16 are enumerated. ***) 


This brief survey of k.-references in Digambara works is 
sufficient to show that the TvS version of the k.-sequence had be- 
come authoritative in Digambara literature later than Tvs*)*** 


We owe it to the hard work of Dr. Hiralal Jain and Pt. 
S. Divakar Sastri that more ancient Prakrit literature of the 
Digambaras such as the treatises of the Satkhanadaga-ma-sutta 
and the Mahabandha have come to light. 


The Mahabandha (Mah.) a Dig. Prakrit work forming the 
sixth part of the great Satkhandagama Sutta must be assigned to 
the later part of the second century according to the remarks 
of the editor in his preface on p.15. 


In $ 34 of this work p 35, 36, the 16 karama sequence is men- 
tioned, which contains very interesting variations differing from 
the 16 k.—sequence of TvS 6, 24. 


The passage reads: “kadihi karanehi jiva titthayara-nama- 
goda-kammam  bandhandi: tattha imenahi' 508591 karanehi jiva 
titthayara-nama-godam kammam  bandhandi: damsana-visujjha- 
dae (1) vinaya-sampannadae (2), sila-vadesu? niradicaradae (3), 
avasaesu aparihinadae (4), khana-lava padibujjhanadae (5), laddhi- 
samvega-sampannadae (6), yatha-' thame tatha tave (7), samanam* 
samadhi-samdharanadae* (8), samanam vejjavacca-jogayuttadae® 
(9), samanam  pasuga-pariccagadae? (10) arahantabhattie (11), 
bahu-ssuda-bhattie (12), pavayana-bhattie (13), pavayana-vacchal- 
ladae (14), pavayana-pabhavanadae (15), abhikkhanam nanopayut- 
tadae (16), edehi solasehi karanehi jivo titthayara-nama-godam 
kammam bandhadi." 


. The parallel passage in the Satkhandagama, Bandha-Samitta- 
Vieaya, Vol. VIII, p. 73*) represents the same text with a few 
variant readings as follows: 


3 Dr. P. L. Vaidya was so kind to introduce me into the Apabhramsa language 
9f this work, by reading some portions with me during his stay in Patna. 


According to H. Jacobi, ZDMG 60 (1906) p, 277 ff, Umasvati probably lived in 
the fourth or fifth cent. A.D. Dr. H. L. Jain proposes an earlier date in “A 
Hidden Landmark in The History of Jainism,” B.C. Law Volume, part IL - 


cona. 1946, p. 60 ff. According to him Um. was living in the second half of the 
third cent. A.D. 1 


+) Mahabandho (Mah., vol. 1, with Hindi translation, Editor Pt. Sumeru 
Chandra Diwakar, Shastri, published by Bharatiya Jnana-pitha Kashi May 1947. This 
ork Was presented by the kindness of Shri Kamata Prasad Jain (Ahganj) in 
ratapgarh (Raj). j 


Satkhandagama. Bandha-Svamitva-Vicaya vol. VIII, ed. by Dr. Hiralal Jain, 
Y Shrimant Seth Shitabrai Lakshmichandra Amraoti (Bearar) 1947, Shrivirase- 
racita-Dhavala-tika-samanvitah. Dr. H. J, Jain in his introduction p. ii, 
S the time between the irst and 2nd cent. A.D. as date of the composition 
^ and states as date of the completion of the Dhavala-tika 8th Oct. 816. 


1 
Publ. b 


Nacarya-yi 
Propose. 
० Stkh 
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111९00. solasasehi karanehi, *vva, *jadha as *always sahunam 
instead of samanam, ‘sahunam pasua-paricagadae in the 8th place 
instead of the 10th place such as in the Ma. “ju, 


A synopsis shows the following picture: laddhi-samvega (6) 
and pasuga-pariccagada (10) can neither be traced in the Shvet. 
nor Dig. k.-sequence mentioned in the paper. 


avasaesu apapaniorihinadae 4th k. in Ma., avasyalaparihanih 
14th k. in TvS, avassae 1100 k. in MJ; khana-lava-padibujjhanada 
5th k. in Ma., not in TvS, but khana-lava followed by tava-cciyae 
and to be connected with samahi 13th k. in MJ; yatha thame tatha 
tave 7th k. in Ma., saktitas tyaga-tapasi 6th and ith kK. In NS 
tava-ceiyae 14th and 15th k. in MJ; samanam (sahwnam) samadhi 
8th k. in Ma., sadhu-samadhir 8th k. in TvS, samahi 17th k. in MJ; 
s. vejjavacca-jo. 9th k. in Ma., vaiya-priyakaranam 9th k. in TvS, 
veyavacce 16th k. in MJ; samanam pasuga-pariccagadae 10th k. in 
Ma., neither in TvS, nor in MJ; arahanta-battie, etc., 11th, 12th, 
18th k. in Ma. corresponds to 10th, 12th, 13th k. in TvS, acarya 
11th k. in TvS, behind arhad is neither in Ma. nor in the MJ; pav.- 
vacch. 14th k. in Ma., prav.-vats. 16th k. in TvS, pavayana-vacch 
3rd k. MJ; pav.-pabh. 15th k. in Ma., marga-prabh, 15th k Tvs, 
pavayane pahavanaya 20th k. in MJ; abhikkhanam nanopayut- 
tadae 16th k. in Ma., abhiksna-jnanopayoga-samvegau 14th and 
5th k. in TvS, abhikkha nanovaoge 8th k. in MJ; 


siddha, guru, thera, 2nd, 3rd, 5th k. in MJ and apuvva-nana- 
ggahane 18th k. in MJ; are neither in Ma. nor in TvS. 


damsana-vi lst k. in Ma., lst k. in TvS, damsanavinae 9th 
and 10th k. in M.J; vinaya-sa. 2nd k. in Ma. andTvs; sila-va ana 
3rd k. in Ma, and TvS; silva-vvae niraiyaro 12th k. in MJ. 


We have seen previous page, that the k. sequence of 
TvS had become authoritative for the terminology of the 16 k.s 


in later Digambara literature. The variations in the 16 k. sequ- 
— ence of Ma. and Satkh. from the text of TvS speak in favour of a . 


degree of higher antiquity of the Ma.-Satkh. passage. 


We have seen in the synopsis that laddhi-samvega and pasuga- 


pariccagada don't occur im the Dig. version following the TvS and 


also not in the Shvet. version of the 20 k.s as represented by MJ 
and Avass. n. 


In TvS 2, 18 labdhi is mentioned in closest connection with 
D my 020000 bhawendriyam”— “Together with the 
dhi, the ability of performing, upayoga represents ind as | 
tate." (cf. Schubring, p. 101). PE PEE gie TE 


( 2 $ , and jnanopayog 
S on the other side, as labdhi appears to be in dixe ool 
gical connection with wpagoga. 
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The difference is, that in TvS 6,24 samvega in the dual is con- 
| nected with jnanopayoga in a Dvandva and represents the 5th k. 
| by itself, but in Ma.—Satkh. samvega in laddhi-samvega-sam stands 
in a Tatpurusa and does not represent a k. alone by itself. 


g The Commentaries Sukh. to TvS and Dhav.t. to Ma.-Satkh. 
| give entirely different explanations of samvega. 

Sukh. says: samsara-duhkhad bhiruta samvegah (p. 150 op. 
c. Dhav.t. says: laddhi-samvega-sampannadae sammad-damsana- 
nana-caranesu jivassa samagamo laddhi mama, hariso santo sam- 
vego nama, laddhie samvego tassa sampannada’. 


I would translate: laddhi is the unification of the soul with 
r the right faith, the right knowledge and the right conduct, samvega 
| is joy, free from passions**). 


So we could translate the Ma. passage accordingly: “The en- 
| ; joyment, which is free from passions, about the unification of the 
| Soul with...... i 


(The lokative in caranesu is used here in the sense of an 
| instrumental, cf. Edgerton BHSG 7.81). 


To understand samvega as bhiruta, connected with laddhi in 
a Tatp. compound, is absolutely senseless, when we realise the 
meaning of laddhi. 


It is also clear now, how we have to understand the termino- 
logical development here. 


beside jnanopayoga as an independent, coordinated member of a 
Dvandva being the 5th k., in order not to loose one k. for the 16 k. 
Sequence! So samvega could be easily understood in the way the \ 
Commentators to TvS*) did as samsaraduhkhadbhiruta, which is 
hearer to the generally known meaning of the verb samuvij. 


| 
| TvS has omitted laddhi, but has preserved samvega and placed 
| 


| The later, secondary character of the terminology in TvS has 
i become obvious by it. 


The term samvega does not exist in the 20 k. sequence of the 
Shvetambaras represented by MJ and Av.n. 


The Dhavala tika explains pasua in the following way: Soros 
bagada osarida asova jamha tam pasuam, adhava jam niravajjam 


Notes: 1) W. Schubring, “Die Lehre Der Jainas", Berl and Lpz, 1935. 
| h „2 Dr. H. L. Jain translates hariso santo samvega nama: by “aur 
r ars va sattvik bhav ka nam samveg hai”, p. 85. Op. cil. i 


I would propound to interpret santo in the meaning of Skt. santa. 


i CN 338 3 Sarvarthasiddhi of Pujyapada, Bharatiya Jnanapith, Kashi 1955, 


Samsara-duhkhan nitya-bhiruta samvegah, 
17 E 
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tam pasuam, kim nana-damsana-carittadi tassa pariccago vissajja- 
nam, tassa bhavo pasu-pariccagada daya-buddhie sahunam us 
damsana-pariecago danam pasua-pariccagada, nama...... , (p. 8 


op. it). 


Dr. H. L. Jain translates from pagada onwards: jis se asrav 
द E hai” 
dur ho gaye hai us ka nam prasu hav’. 


If we accept the reading pasuga and pasua, given in both the 
texts Ma.-Satkh., as correct, the interpretation with asrava is not 
possible, passuga could represent Skt. pra + asuka. It seen.s to 
me beyond doubt, that the misreading text of the Dhav.t. has t» be 
corrected: pagada osaridasavo, 68600 1s a normal Pkt. N.pl. of asu 
(cf. R. Pischel’s Grammar of Prakrit Languages p. 268, Dec. of 
vau, N.pl vaavo!). When we substitute asrava we should expect 
pasava in the Pkt. text. 


Pt. Sumeru Chandra translates: ‘vah vastu, jis se jiv nikal gae 
ho'. (p. 89 op. cit.) The explanation with nirajjan does not help 
us either. ; 


"The Dhav,t. offering different explanations shows, that it did 
not understand this antiquated term. : 


Probably we have to understand something entirely different 
from what Dhav.t. says. 


PKT. pasuga-pariccagada could also be Skt, pasukaparityagata 
meaning: “the giving up everything relating to cattle for sacri- 
ficial and food purposes.” 


This interpretation finds some support in a passage of Prav.t. 

— to the 20 k. sequence, verse 311, explaining ‘cciyae’: tyago dvidha, 

M dravyatyago bhavatyagas ca, dravyatyago nama aharopadhisayya- 

|. dinam aprayogyanam parityagah prayogyanam ca yatijanebhyo 

vitaranam, bhavatyagah krodhadinam viveko janadinam ca yati- 
janebhyo danam". i 


€ डि "The giving up is of two kinds: the giving up of material 
things and giving up of "sentiments, dravyatyaga means avoiding 

ef not proper food, the clinging to it,*) and of no proper beddings, 
>? etc, and as well the gift of proper ones to the ascetics, 


bhavatyaga is the separation from anger, etc, as well the 


D gift of knowledge to the ascetics". 


y 


I think, we are justified, to see some kind of parallelism between 


 pasuga-pariccagada in Ma. Satkh. and ah m 
. parityagah in Pray. S. run 0 Cl 


It may be that we also have to assume two meanings for 
suga. But I feel difficult to understand the reading pasuga. 


ores: * “CE Buddh, ahar* upadhi in Cullani i 
ciety Dictionary. an pri in Cylanidcs 157. quated irom AEA 
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Conclusions: This survey has shown to us that the 16 k. 
sequence cannot only be traced in TvS and later Dig. texts but also 
in more ancient Dig. literature such as Mahabandha and Satkhan- 
dagama „but that the Shvet. 20 karana sequence cannot be traced 
in the more ancient parts of the Angas and Uvangas. My opinion 
about the 20 k. sequence in MJ. 18 is given earlier. This makes it 
very probable that the karana sequence leading to the state of a 
Tirthakara originated in circles close to the Digambaras. 


This is strongly supported by the fact that Tvs, in high 
esteem among both Digambaras and Shvetambaras, gives the 16 k. 
sequence in both the Dig. and Shvet. versions of TvS and not the 
20 k. sequence current among the Shvetambaras. 


It seems that the Shvet. after the separation of the two groups 
have included the k. sequence and enlarged upto 20 k. 


But we are not justified to see in the Shvet. 20 k. sequence 
2 merely enlarged copy of the TvS text, as it contains terms, which 
can only be traced in the text of Ma. and Satkh. as khana-lava.. to 
be connected with samahi 13th k. in MJ and khana-lava-padibuj- 
jhanada 5th k. in Ma. and Satkh.; pavayane pahavanaya 20th k. 
in MJ, pavayana-pabhavanadae in Ma.-Satkh.;: these terms don’t 
exist in TvS 6,24, at all. Common toMJ. and Ma.-Satkh. version 
is also, the nonmentioning of acarya, mentioned in TvS as 11th k. ! 


This clearly indicates that these terms in the Shet. version 
can be traced back to older sources close to circles represented by 
the texts Ma.-Satkh. 


The relative chronology of the karana Sequence appears to me 
as follows: 


The oldest version of the karana-sequence, available at pre- 
Sent, is represented by the two versions of the 16 karanas in the 
Dig. texts Mahabandho and Satkhanagama, approximately near to 
Ist cent. A.D. 


2nd the version in Umasvati’s Tattvarthasutram 6,24, 
approximately near to the 3rd cent, A.D., 
3rd the 20 karana sequence of the Shvetambaras 


; approximately near to the 5th cent. A.D., by which I do not 
intend to say anything definite about the dates of the Avassayanij- 
Juti and the text in the Malli-Jnata. 
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JAINA MONK KALAKACHARYA IN SUVARNABHUMI 


by 
Dr, UMAKANT P. SHAH, 
Baroda. 


The Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, a Jaina text generally acknow- 
ledged as a work dating from the sixth century A.D., and certainly 
earlier than the Churnis of the seventh century, contains the follow- 


ing verse: — 
Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, I. pp. 78-74. | 


Malayagiri, commenting on the above in the twelfth century 
gives fuller explanation of the above verse in the sutra-form and 
quotes Prakrit passages which are obviously from the Churni on 
the same text. According to this account, Kalakacharya, the well- 
known authority on Sutras and their meaning, was staying in 
Ujjain with his big retinue of pupils. His pupils (monks) however | 
did not listen to his anuyoga-teachings. At this the great acharya 
got disappointed and decided to go to a place where he can pro- 
pagate his anoyoga-teachings. He thought that by leaving his 
pupils, he would make them ashamed of their conduct. He, there- 
fore, told his s'ayyatara (one who provides for residence): “I 


n am going elsewhere, my pupils will remember me afterwards, but 
$i you do not tell them anything. When pressed hard, you should 
, séornfully tell them that the Teacher has gone to stay with Sagara 


in the Suvarnabhumi." So saying Kalaka left his pupils et night 
when the latter were asleep and went to Suvarnabhumi. There he 
entered gaccha of Sagara in the guise of a Jaina monk. Tainking 
that he was an (ordinary) aged monk, with one foot in the grave, 
Sagara did not offer him any formal respects due to an ole monk. 
Then at the hour of discourse, after the usual discourse by Sagara 
was over, Sagara asked him (Kalaka in disguise), “Old manm, did 
you like ghe discourse? To this the acharya (Kalaka) replied 
Yes’. -Then continue to hear the discourses”, said Sagara 
S'ramana, with great pride. 


Now those other pupils at Ujjain were much perturbed at not 
finding the acharya next morning and approached the s’ayyatara 
and began to make inquiries. But the latter said, “How do you 
expect your acharya to tell me anything when your own teacher 
did not confide in you?” Then when the disciples, much aggrieved, 
pressed hard, he scornfully told them, “Your teacher has gone to 
stay with Sagaracharya (the grand-pupil) in the Suvarnabhumi, 
being much disappointed at your behaviour". Hearing this, the 
disciples started for going to Suvarnabhumi. On the way, people 
used to ask, "Whose retinue is going? Who is the teacher going 
in this retinue?" They said, “Arya Kalaka". The news was car- 
- ried to Sagara by travellers who reached ahead of the disciples. 
In the Suvarnabhumi, people told Sagara, “Arya Kalaka, the great 
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F- of Sruta (canon), having a large following, is on the way, 
being desirious of reaching here.” At this Sagara told his pupils, 
“My Teacher's Teacher is coming. I shall ask him about padar- | 
thas”. Shortly after (this), those disciples arrived, their vanguard _ 
began inquiring whether Arya Kalaka had arrived (reached) there. 
‘No,’ was the reply, ‘but an old monk has come’. “Who is he?” 
came the query. Meanwhile, Kalaka in disguise turned up. When . 
this old monk was respectfully saluted by the newcomers, Sagara 
came to realise that the old monk was the Acharya in disguise. 
Sagara felt very much ashamed of his own behaviour for all these 
days towards the great Teacher and thought, ‘I have babbled much _ 
and have made the Kshamasramana pay homage to me.’ He there- 
fore begged pardon for his sin with due respect. He however could 
not refrain from the temptation of asking him whether the Acharya 
liked his discourses or not. The Acharya then advised him not to 
be proud of his knowledge and told him that just as a heap of dust _ 
| when removed from place to place naturally leaves some dust — 
j particles every time similarly knowledge handed down to us from 
4 Teacher to Teacher gets diminished every time. Then the great . 
Acharya Kalaka imparted knowledge of Anuyoga to his pupils and | 
grand-pupils. 


The above detailed account given by Malayagiri has the sup- 
port of earlier traditions, firstly of the Brhat-Kalpa-Churni, sti 
in manuscript form. The Uttaradhyayana-Niryukti,which may be 
earlier than even the Brhat-Kalpa-Bhasya, also refers to th 


Uttara-Nir. verse, 120. The Uttaradhyayana Churni \(publishe 
from Ratlam, pp. 83-84) gives the same account. me 


Now the Suvarnabhumi was known to the Jaina texts as 
be seen from the well-known account of Charudatta in the V 
devahindi, noticed and discussed by Dr. Moti Chandra in his S 
thavaha. The Vasudevahindi is possibly earlier in age tha 1 
Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya even though it may be later than t à 
yukti texts. Since the Uttaradhyayana Niryukti refers to S: 
Sramana in Suvarnabhumi, and since the gathas of Bhash: 
Niryukti have been mixed up in available texts of the Brhat 
Bhashya, we may infer that the Niryukti gatha on Brhat- 
eee also contained a reference like the Uttaradhyay 
yukti. i 


Tt has been shown above that the disciples of Kala 
follow his anuyoga. Anuyoga here means the Anuyoga 
Pared by Kalaka from earlier Sruta-texts. This is 
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.. following passage of the unpublished Pancakalpa-Churni, quoted 
below: — 

लोगाणुओगे, अजका(ल)दा सब्झेंतवासिणा भणिदा एतिथ । सो न नाओ मुझुत्तो 
जत्थ पत्वाविओ क्षिरो होज्ञा । तेण नित्वेएग आजीवगपासे निमित्त पढिथं | पच्छा 
gg ठिओ | सादवाहणेण var fafa पुच्छाओ मामगा सथसहस्सेण--एगा 
qafefear को age | बिइया समुद्दे m^ उदय । प्रत्यत्तात्कलं पुच्छर--महुरा 
कियच्चिरेण पह न वा। पदमाए कउगं mug | बिइयसईदाए Hewes | 
आयरिएण भणिय sere मम एएण | किं पुण निमित्तस्य उवयारो एस । अजीगा 
उवट़िय्ा--अझ एस गुरुदकिखणाए | पच्छा तेण सुत्ते णट्ठे गडियाणुयौगा कया | 
पाडस्पित्तं सद्यमज्झे भणइ-मम किंचि कथ ते fame | तत्थ पदट्टिथे । संगहीणीओ 
त्रि ण paR अप्पधारणाण उवग्गहकराणि भवंति । पदुभाणुथोगमाइवि तेण 
कथ n (`) 


The same account is based on an earlier text, the Panchakalpa- 
Bhashya by Sanghadasa, who is identical with the author of the 
Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya. The following gathas from the unpub- 
lished Pancha-Kalpa-Bhashya, kindly copied for me by Agama- 
Prabhakara Muni Sri Punyavijayaji,? may be noted: — 


- मेहावीलीसग्मी, ओहातिए कारु nw | 


सज्झतिएण अह सो, faidi इमं भणिओ ॥ 
` अतिबहुतं तेऽधीत ण थ णातो तारिसो नुहुत्तोट | 
sme क्षिरो होइ सेहो, निकखंतो अहो ! हु gA ॥ 
तो एव स ae, भणिओ अह गंतु सो पतिठ्ठाणं । 
` आचीविसगासम्मी, सिकखति ताहे. निमित्तं तु ॥ 

‘Se त्तम्मि अहीथम्मी, ate निविकऽन्नदकदाति | 

[हणो णरिंदो, पुच्छतिमा तिण्णि पुच्छाओ ॥ 

` पसुलिंडि पढमथाए, बितिथ समुद्रे ब केतिदं ददथ । 


[ए व से कडगे, देइ महं सथसहस्समुल तु | 
ए कुंडलं तू, ततिथाए वि कुंडलं बितिथ ॥ 
NGA sala, गुरुदकिखणं तु एथ अझै ति । 

fe तथ तु गहितं, इथरोचितकालकज्ं तु ॥ 


fet ट सुत्तम्मी, अत्थम्मि aS ae सो कुणइ | 


0. 1284, Pravartaka Sri Kantivijayaji’s collection, Baroda, Folio, 29 
1 to Muni Sri Punyavijayaji for editing this portion for me. ° 
» No. 1673, Hamsavijayaji's collection, Baroda; text edited by Muni $i 
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लोगणुजोग च तहा; पढमणुजोग च दोऽवेए || 
बहुह विमित्त तहिथं, पढमणुओगे थ होंति wf , 
जिण-चकि-दसाराणं, पुत्वमवाई णिबद्धाई || 

ते काऊणं तो सो, पाडलिपुत्ते टवाद्रितो सच | 

dz कतं मे किंची, «mmus d gU ॥ 

dr aan णिसँतं, सोऊण थ से पडिच्छित, d तु | 
तोतं ते पतिट्टितं तू, णरगम्मी कुसुमणामम्मि || 
एमादीण करणं, गहणा णिज्जूहणा पकप्पो उ । 
संगहणीण थ करणं, अप्पाहाराणं, उ पकप्पो ॥ 


The above accounts show that the disciples of Kalaka were not 
steadfast in their living the life of Jaina monks. A co-student of 
Kalaka therefore advised Kalaka that the latter should be able to 
find out better muhurtas (auspicious time) for giving diksha to 
his pupils. Kalaka therefore decided to learn Nimitta s'astra from 
the Ajivikas. He therefore went to Prtishthanapura and learnt it 
from the Ajivikas. Now when he was staying under a Bunyan 
tree, King Salahana (Satavahana) approached him, and asked him 
three questions, offering one lac worth of ornaments or coins, etc., 
for each answer. The first two questions, about the excreta of 
animals and the quantity of water in the ocean are obviously not 
convincing to modern historians and must be regarded as later 
legend. But the third question is noteworthy, for, Satavahana 
asked," Will Mathura fall? and if so, when?" Now this refers to 
contemporary history which the King was interested in. We can 
easily imagine that the answer to this could be verified and the 
prize for the answer might have been given after the siege of 
Mathura was over.  Kalaka did not accept wealth or priceless 
ornament given by the King but the Ajivikas claimed it as guru- 
dakshima and carried it away. Then Kalaka complied the Lokanu- 
yoga and the Prathamanuyoga texts when the Sutras were lost or 
destroyed. In the Prathamanuyoga, he included nimitta-sastra, 
charitras, ete. These he placed before the Jaina Samgha at Patali- 
putra for sanction, which was given. Kalaka also composed the: 
Samgrahani for the less adept. 


The disciples at Ujjain do not seem to have acknowledged 
these anuyoga texts of Kalaka as is suggested by the comm. of 
Malayagiri, in the following words: —It is also significant to note 
that this Kalakacharya is conversant with Nimittasastra and a 
contemporary of a Satavahana king in whose time Mathura was 
beseiged and who was interested in the result ofthe seige. Possibly 
this Satavahana king who asked Kalaka about Mathura was Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni. 


The Panchakalpa-Bhashya तरणा shows that Kalaka learnt 
the Nimittas'astra from the Ajivikas with the primary object of 
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ivi iksha or pravrajya under auspicious moments. It is here 
e to = a reference made by Utpala in his com- 
mentary on Brhat-Jataka of Varahamihira. The commentary 
dates from Saka 888, ie, 966 A.D. In his comm. on Br. Ja 15-1, 
which deals with the question of pravrajya when four or more 
planets are in one and the same house in a person's horoscope and 
are strong, Utpala quotes three Prakrit verses from an author 
called Vankalakacharya. The Br. Ja. says that according as Mars, 
Mercury, Jupitor, Moon, Venus, Saturn or the Sun is the most 
powerful of the four planets in one house, the ascetic order to which 
the person belongs is respectively a S'akya, Ajivika, a Vedic San- 
nyasin, Vrddha, Charaka, a Nirgrantha (naked Kshapanaka) and 
a hermit subsisting on wild produce. Mm. P. V. Kane, referring 
to this, writes, “It may however be noted that in the Ms. of Uta- | 
pala's commentary on the Br. Ja. in the Bombay Branch of the ; 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, the name is in some places Ban- 
kalakacharya and in others Bangalakacharya and that the ms. 
quotes three more Prakrit verses on the same than those occuring 
in the printed edition. The learned writer further says: "It is 
a question whether the printed text is corrupt and the author is 
Kalakacharya. It may be noted that Mm. Kane's doubts that the 
author quoted here is Kalakacharya are justified in view of the 
evidence of the Panchakalpa-Bhashya cited above. 


| 
1 
| 
| 


I quote below the relevent passage of Utpala's comm. from 
जप S edition (Bombay, Venkatesvara press, 1980 V. S.) 
एते वकालकमवाद्‌ त्ययाख्याताः | तक्षा च वंकालकाचार्थ: | 

“ तावसिओ दिणणाहे चन्दे कावालिओ तहा भणिओ | 
रत्तवडो भुमिसुवे सोमसेवे एअदंडीआ || 
देवमुरु शुक्ष कोणे कमोण जई चरअखमणाई |” 


अस्याथ ;---तावसिओ तापसिकः दिणणाहे दिननाक्षे at चन्दे चन्द्रे कावालिओ 
कापलिकः तहा भणिओ तक्ष भणितः । रक्तवहो रक्तपटः भूमिसुवे भूमिसुते सोमसुवे 
: सोमसुते बुधे एअदंडीआ एकदंडी ।....कमेण क्रमेण जई यति चरअ चरक: खवाणई 
 अपणकः | अत्र बृद्धश्रावकग्रहणं महेश्वराश्रितानां प्रत्रज्या नासुपलअणाथ | आजीविकग्रहण 
च नारायणाश्रितानाम्‌ | तक्ष च वकालके संहितान्तरे पठयते-- 


C जल्स हर सुगअ केसव WE बझप्ण णग मगोसु | 
दिकखाणं णाअत्वा सूराइग्गहा कमेण णाहगआ || 


E जळण ज्वलनः सामरिक इत्यर्थः । हर ईश्वरभक्त: भट्टारकः सुगअ सुगतबौद्ध 
इत्य | केसव केशवभक्त: । सूई श्रुतिमागगतः मीमास कः । ब्राह्मणः ब्रह्मयक्त : 
TIE: । णग नमः अपणक; | 


— 1t will be seen that the gathas of Kalaka or Vank T 
Po | t k ted 
Dove are in the Prakrit language used by the Jainas, ‘The mpa 
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ance of this passage lies in the fact that according to Utpala this 
Vankalakacharya is earlier in age than Varahamihira, i.e., earlier 
than c. 505 A.D. The name Vankalakacharya may be a corruption 
of the original Kalakacharya or is it à reference to Kalakacharya 
who had gone to Vanka or Banka in the Suvarnabhumi? 


Who is this Kalakacharya that went to Suvarnabhumi and 
whose pupil’s pupil is Sagara Sramana? What is the age of these 
two great Jaina monks reported to be well-versed in the Jaina 
canons? Is there any reference in the Jaina Pattavalis to a monk 
who is famous in lands beyond the sea? The answer to this is 
fortunately available in a very interesting way. 


Of all the Pattavalis the lists of monks sup lied b K 
sutra and the Nandi sutra are the oldest. The Fiat E 
Nandi sutra is older than that of the Kalpa sutra and therefore 
more reliable. The following gathas of the Nandi list may be 
noted:— 


gaada, वपामि महागिरिं सुहरिक्षिं च । 

तो कोसियगोत्त, बहुळस्स सरित्वथं बंदे || २५ || 
हारियमुत्त साई च aed हारियं च सामज्ज | 

वदे कोसियगोत्ते dRe अज्ञजीयधरं || २६ ॥ 
तिसमुद्दखायक्रित्तिं दीवसमुद्देसु गहियपेयालं | 

वंदे अजसमुद्दे, अकखुमियसमुद्दग भीरं ॥ २७ ॥ 


—S'ri Nandi-sutra-Pattavali, b. in Pat i- 
D 1, pub. in Pattavali-samuchchaya, 


: In the above verses Arya Samudra, the pupil of Arya Sandilla 
the pupil of Arya S'yama is reported to be one whose fame has 
travelled in the three oceans and who has been regarded as an 
authority in the islands and oceans. Now Samudra and Sagara are 
व In meaning. Besides in the whole list Arya Samudra is 
me only monk who is referred to as tri-samudra-khyata-kirtti. 
Kaye S’yama 18 regarded as one*of the Kalakacharyas by Muni 

Fano ave and others. Leaving aside the question of identifi- 
हे of different Kalakas, it may be moted that Muni Kalyana- 
ee has identified the first Kalaka with Arya S'yama, following 
Es ‘atnasamuchchaya-prakarana and other traditions. The age 
eG ae = yama according to Jaina traditional calculations is 335 
19215 E _Mahavira’s Nirvana. _ This would be equivalent to 
vem ol B.C. if da accept the traditional date of Mahavira's Nir- 
dips m 521 B.C., and to 133-92 B.C. if we accept 468 B,C, as the 
Eos 5 Nirvana of Mahavira as arrived at by Jacobi on calcula- 

S based on the evidence of Hemachandracharya. 


c the Kalpasutra Co णी काया Arya Kalaka who k credited 
h nigoda-vyakhyana (exposition of the nigodas) precedes 
andila or Sandila. Comparing the Nandi and the Kalpa sutra 
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lists it is clear that Arya S'yama was also known as Kalakacharya 
and that Sandila or Khandila was his successor as Yugapradhana 
acharya. It is said that this exposition of the Nigodas was done 
before Indra by Kalaka. But even here the element of knowledge 
of nimitta-sastra on the part of Kalaka is seen in the accounts. 
The account must therefore refer to the Kalaka who was well- 
versed in nimitta-sastra. That Kalakacharya, the knower of 
nimittas astra, was a historical figure is proved by the reference 
to his gathas given by Utpala, and that he preceded Varahamihira 
is also known. From an analysis of all the Jaina accounts of Kala- 
kacharya, Muni Kalyanavijayaji came to the conclusion that there 
were two Kalakas, one in 335-376 after Mahavira, the other in 
c. 453 after Mahavira. The story of Indra approaching the first 
Kalaka is obviously legendary, while all the accounts of Kalaka- 
charya have only one common element and that is his knowledge 
of the nimitta-sastra. The Kalakacharya connected with Gardda- 
bhila story is also an adept in nimitta and mantra-sastras. The 
Kalaka who went to Parasakula and who brought the S’akas could 
also go to Suvarnabhumi. He must have been one who did not 
stick to orthodox beliefs and practices. Possibly his inviting the 
S'akas, his compiling the Anuyogas, ete., was responsible for dis- 
satisfaction of and opposition from many people including his own 
retinue at Ujjain and he ultimately went away to Suvarnabhumi 
with a broken heart. 


k W. Norman Brown collected a number of variants of the 
alaka story and analysed the evidence in his story of Kalaka, 
pp. 3 ff. According to him there are three Kalakas, “the first died 
Vira era 376; the second flourished (perhaps became Suri) Vira era 
458; the third was living in Vira era 993." However as regards 
Kalaka III he admits that the "situation is far from satisfactory" 
and that in his case the “Jaina tradition is made to contradict itself. 
Brown and Kalyanavijaya identify Kalaka I with Arya S'yama. ' 
According to above, Kalaka I died in 151 B.C. and Kalaka II 
flourished in 74 B.C. (probably became Suri) if 527 B.C. is the date 
of Mahavira's Nirvana. If 468 B.C be regarded as the date of 
M.'s Nirvana then Kalaka I died in 112 B.C. and Kalaka II lived 
in 15 B.C. Brown has not been able to assign definitely to any of 
gi the first two Kalakas, the episode regarding reproof of vainglorious 

= Spiritual grandson Sagara S'ramana. We have however sufficient 
reason to connect it with Kalaka I (Arya S’yama) the master of 
scriptural knowledge who was the author of anuyoga texts and who 
had acquired nimittajnana from Ajivikas. ` 


: We could have ascribed the episodes of Sagara S’ramana and 
he acquisition of knowledge from Ajivikas to Kalaka II, but we 
cannot do so en aecount of the Nandi list. s 


We must now regard Kalakacarya as a historical personage 
who lived in e. 191-151 B.C. or in c. 133-92 B.C. NG 
hen we have gathas of this nimittajna Kalaka quoted by Utpala. 


Since, according to my analysis, all the incidents of Kalaka | 
s refer to one Kalaka and since Kalaka is associated with 
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| oum and Vikrama, it is more likely that this Kalaka lived 
in 133-92 B.C. The Jaina accounts are vague but they do show 
that some time had elapsed between the Saka conquest and the con- 
quest by Vikrama. But this is a problem on which we must defer — 
our conclusion at this stage. 


One thing is quite clear: In the last quarter of the second — 
century B.C. or in the beginning of the first century B.C., the Jaina 
merchants must have gone to Suvarnabhumi in sufficient numbers 
io maintein a big retinue of Jaina monks headed by Sagara 
Sramana. The story of Charudatta in the Vasudevahindi is based 
on the lost Brhat-katha of Gunadhya composed in the Satavahana 
court. Indian merchants seem to have been trading with South 
West China through Yunan and Burma in c. 130 B.C. as is shown 
by the account of Chang Kien who was sent in c. 1287 B.C. to 
Bactria and who found Chinese goods in the local market brought 
through India (by possibly Indian merchants) from South West 
China. 


I am here reminded of another tradition noted by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in Age of Imperial Unity, p. 650. He writes, “An 
Annamite text gives some particulars of an Indian named Khau- _ 
dala. He was born in a Brahmana family of Western India and 
was versed in magical art. He went to Tonkin by sea, probably 
about the same time as Jivaka, mentioned above. He lived in caves — 
or under trees, and was also known as Ca-la-cha-la Kalacharya, — 
black preceptor. (The italics are mine). Does this refer to a tra- 
dition about Kalakacharya and his immediate disciple Khandila or 
Sandilla miscalled Khaudala and are Khaudala and Kalaka mixed | 
up here? It may be noted here that one of the Kalaka legends 
describes him as originally Brahmin by birth. It may also be 
noted that Kalakacharya in the Pancha-Kalpa-Churni and Bhashy 
accounts is described as Staying under the Bunyan tree when the 
Satavahana kings meet him. The Annamite tradition also says 
that this “black preceptor’ lived in caves or under trees and wes wel 
versed in magical art. 


The source of Dr. Majumdar seems to be Cho Chau Phap Van 
Phat Bah hanh ngi lue, an Annamese work of the 14th cent ys 
On p. 217, the text says, "Towards the end of the reign of L 
Han (168-188 A.D.) Jivaka was travelling.  Khau-dala (Kiu-t 
lo-Ksudra) arrived about the same time from Western India. — 
had another name Ca-la-cha-lo (Kia-lo-cho-lo—Kalacharya).” 
cording to this tradition, the date of 00 would fall he 
‘ast quarter of the second century A.D. This alachary. be 
identified with Kalaka only if it is supposed that the pon 3 
tradition of the fourteenth century has wrongly made Jiv: md 

alacharya contemporaries. For this we have to wait for some 
More evidence. : : 


AN 


he evidence of Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya and Churni c 
22 pa-Bhashya and Churni and of several other texts 
E regarded as baseless and it is safer to assume th 

uvarnabhumi. This is further supported by the 
idence about Arya Samudra (—Sagara). f 
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ne of the Ayagapatas from Mathura, the tablet set up by 
doe of Kausika family, (Smith, Jaina Stupa, pl. XIII, Ep. 
Ind., I. inser. No. 33) is noteworthy. Here Svamitra 18 described 
as wife of Gotiputra, a black serpent to Pethayas and Sakas. 
According to Smith, the characters of the inscription on this Jaina 
Ayagapata are “archaic characters, \ apparently interior to the 
Kusana period.” (Smith, op. cit., p. 20). This Gotiputra, the des- 
troyer of Parthians (Pothayas) and Sakas may be Gautamiputra, 
the Satavahana king. And now we know from the Pancha-Kalpa- 
Bhashva that one of the Satavahana kings was interested in the 
result of the seige of or attack of Mathura. According to another 
account in the Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, (Vol. VI. pp. 1647 ff. gathas 
6244—49 and commentary) a dandanayaka of a Satavahana king 
conquered both the Mathuras, the Northern as well as the South. 
ern. It is therefore certain that the Jaina accounts do mention 
a Satavahana king conquering Mathura in the North. The evi- 
dence of the Ayagapata cited above would suggest that this Sata- 
vahana (Salahana) king was Gautamiputra. The Jaina leanings 
of the Satavahana king are also evidenced by another story of 
Kalaka which says that Kalaka changed the Paryushana date on 
the request of Satavahana king. 


Now, since the Jogalthembi hoard shows that Gautamiputra 
Satkarni restruck coins of Nahapana it is quite certain that the 
Jaina traditions of a Satavahana king attacking Nahapana (Naha- 
vamana) at Broach (vide Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, I. p. 52 and 
Avasyaka Churni, II, pp. 200 c., are reliable. But if this Gautami- 
putra, the contemporary of Nahapana, is identical with the Goti- 
putra of Mathura Ayagapata and the Satavahana contemporary 
of Kalaka asking questions about Mathura, then it is not possible 
to identify Arya Syama (Kalaka I) as the Kalaka whom the 
Satavahana king asked three questions. But as we have seen, the 
Kalaka towhom the questions were put was the author of anuyo- 
gas, and his pupils were not faithful to him. So he must be the 
same Kalaka who went to Suvarnabhumi, i.e., Arya Syama, the 
grand-teacher of Arya Samudra. 


The discrepancy can be easily solved. The Satavahana king 
making inquiries von Mathura may not be Gautamiputra. In 
the accounts of Nahapana and his Satavahana aggressor, Kalaka 
is not mentioned at all. Kalaka is mentioned in accounts about 
change of Paryushana day in which case Balamitra and Bhanu- 
mitra at Broach or Ujjain are the contemporaries of the Sata- 
vahana king and Kalaka. It may be true Gautamiputra conquered 
both the Mathuras, but there was another seige of Mathura in the 
first or second century B.C., which is suggested from the inscrip- 
tion on Kharavela, but leaving aside the doubtful interpretations 
of Kharavela’s Inscription we have another evidence of Menander 
beseiging Mathura, as suggested by Dr. V. S. Agrawala in his inter- 
pretation of. Obviously a Sutakarni would be interested in the 
result of such a seige. 


We hong therefore have no hestitation in identifying Arya 
Syama as Kalakacharya who went to Suvarnabhumi, who learnt 
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nimitta from Ajivikas, who gave some predictions about the siege 
of Mathura and who composed the anuyoga texts. 


If at all the Kalaka of the Garddabhila legends is Kalaka II 
then this Kalaka IPs date according to both Muni Kalyanavijaya 
(Vide, Dvivedi Abhinandana Grantha) and Brown would be C. 453 
after Mahavira, i.e, 74 B.C. or 15 B.C. according as the date of 
Nirvana is 527 B.C. or 468 B.C. As I have suggested above I am 
inclined to the view that the incidents ascribed to Kalaka II how- 
ever relate to Kalaka I. This is discussed elaborately in my forth- 
coming book on Kalakacharya. 3 


We must now accept that Jaina monks and laymen had been 
to Suvarnabhumi in the first or second century B.C. 
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PARALLELISM OF TALES BETWEN APABHRAMSA AND 
WESTERN LITERATURE 


by 
Dr. H. L. JAIN, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 


Director, Prakrit and Jain Institute, Vaishali (Bihar) 


It has already been established beyond doubt that numerous 
stories and fairy tales found in the Pali Jatakas and the Sanskrit 
Pancha-tantra, Hitopadesa and Katha-sarit-sagara, have in the past, 
travelled from India to the West. In the course of their joruney, 
they have, in many cases, changed to a considerable extent. But 
the original core of the story is always discernible by a proper 
scrutiny. 


The story which I want to draw attention to here, is the 
one which forms a part of the Sugandha-dasami-katha in Apa- 
. bhramsa. It narrates the life of a rich man’s daughter whose 
mother died while she was young. The father married again and 
had another daughter from his second wife. The step daughter 
was ill-treated to the utmost extent, and in due course, during 
the absence of the father, married to one who was taken to be a 
cowherd. The latter ultimately turned out to be the king, and the 
unfortunate girl was thus suddenly elevated from her miserable 
position to the status of a queen. But before narrating the 
details of this story, I would like to introduce its two counter-parts 
in French and German. 


The French story was collected in the first part of the forty- 
one volumes of Cabinet des Fees by Charles Parrault. It has 
Since become very popular and its English version is frequenly re- 
produced in children's books under the title Cindrella or The Little 
Glass Slipper. Briefly, the story is as follows: — 


A rich man's wife died, leaving behind her a beautiful young 
daughter. . The father married again, and his second wife brought 
with per into her new home her two daughters by her former hus- 
band. The latter were not so beautiful as their motherless half- 
Sister; therefore they as well as their mother were very jealous of 
her. As a result of this jealousy, she was very much neglected and 
harassed. She had to do all the domestic work as well as serve 
her pore, fortunate sisters in maintaining their fashion and  - 
tastes. here was once a dance festival arranged at the palace 


with her for the 


: : ESQ day also, and she 
ent there again with similar magic equipment, The prince 
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| was enchanted and he spent his whole time with her. She was 


also enraptured so much in the company of the prince that she 
forgot to return to her residence before midnight as was pres- 
cribed by her god-mother, the fairy. When the clock Struck twelve, 
she was shocked and rushed out of the palace. In the hurry, 
one of her magical glass slippers slipped from her foot and was 
left behind. The magic carriage and guard were no more there, 
and she had to struggle her way up in her usual rags with great 
difficulty. Luckily, the wheel of her step-sisters’ carriage gave 
way on the road, and therefore they were also late in returning 
home. Thus, her absence remained undiscovered and she escaped 

the punishmnet which might otherwise have been inflicted on her. 

The glass-slipper which was left in the palace was picked up by 

the prince and he insisted that he would marry only the bearer 

of that slipper. A vigorous search was, therefore, made but the 

slipper would not fit any maiden in the capital: it was either a 

bit too short or a bit too large. At last, it was tried on the foot 

of the very unlikely girl Cindrella, and lo, it fitted her foot ex- 

cellently. Not only that, she took out the other slipper from her . 
bosom where she had kept it hidden all this time, and put it on 

her other foot. The proof was irrefutable and the turn of fortune 

did take place. Cindrella was no more an orphan; she was now 

the princess. 


The German version of the story is called Ashputtel. Tt 
occurs in the Kinder Und Hausmarcham a collection of folk tales 
in three volumes by Jacob Ludwick Karl Grim. Here the introduc- 
tory part of the story is the same as in the French version. But 
the development of the story differs. The father wants to go to a 
big fair and asks his daughters what he should bring for them. 
His two step-daughters ask for dresses and ornaments, but his 
motherless daughter Ashputtel desired that he should bring for her 
the twig of a tree which might touch his hat on the way. Accord- 
ingly, the father brought for her the twig of a Hazel tree which 
Ashputtel planted on the grave of her mother and sprinkled it 
over with her tears. By her daily care, it grew into a big tree. 
There is then the dance festival at the place, and Ashputtel attends 
the same through the kindness of a bird which dwelt on that Hazel 
tree. The festival lasted for three days, and on the last day she 
forgot her time to return. She rushed home, and the prince chased 
her right upto the garden of her residence where she suddenly 
Vanished out of his sight. The disappointed prince however got 
hold of her golden slipper which was the next day tried on the 
feet of her first step-sister. The mother succeeded in squeezing 
her foot in by cutting off her big toe. But when the prince rode 
With her by the side of the Hazel tree, a voice came that he was 
deceived. So the prince discarded her, and the gold slipper was 
tried on the foot of her younger sister. The mother again squeez- 
ed her foot in without minding the profuse bleeding. But again 
When he rode with her the bird at the Hazel tree warned him that 
he was again deceived. This time the slipper was tried on the 
foot of Ashputtel, and it fitted her excellently. This time the Hazel 

एवं approved of his choice and Ashputtel became the princess, 
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As compared to these, the story in Sugandha-dasami-katha in 
Apabhramsa is as follows : — 


i tta, the rich merchant of Ratanpur, had a beautiful 
e kamati. Her mother died while she की h young. 
The merchant married again and got, from his OE wife, another 
daughter Tejamati. The latter was not so beautiful as the former, 
and this was a source of jelousy for the MOT who took revenge 
upon her by maltreating and harassing her. his went on, and 
the daughters grew to maturity. The merchant was thinking of 
their marriage when the king, named Kanakaprabha, commis- 
sioned him to go to a distant island for purchasing jewel. and 
precious stones. The merchant advised his wife to marry off the 
girls without waiting for him, if suitable matches were available. 
The suitors would prefer Tilakamati, but the mother was more 
interested in her own daughter. A match was at last fixed. 
On the marriage night she left Tilakamati on the cremation ground 
saying that according to their family custom, her suitor would 
come there to marry her. The suitor came, introduced himself 
as Mahishi-pala and married her. A dingy room was assigned to 
her. Her husband would visit her at night and left before dawn. 
He once brought for her rich costumes and ornaments. But when 
the mother saw them she at once suspected that they must belong 
to the palace and her husband must have stolen them. About this 
time the merchant returned home. On being told by his wife that 
Tilakamati had married by her own choice, and her husband ap- 
pears to have stolen the oranments for her from the palace, the 
merchant felt alarmed and thought it safe to report the matter at 
once to the king. The king desired that he could be forgiven only 
if he could get information about the thief from his daughter, so 
that he might be arrested. But Tilakamati could not describe him 
as she had never seen him in broad day-light. She however used 
E to wash his feet daily when he came to her at night. "Therefore, 
NO the touch of his feet was familiar to her. A big feast was at last 


v arranged to which the king as well as all the people of the city 


were invited. The duty of washing the feet of the guests from 
behind the curtain was entrusted to Tilakamati. In this way the 
thief was caught, and he turned out to be no other than the king 
himself. He then explained how on that night he observed light 
at the burial ground, how he came there to know who the maiden 
sitting there was and how on learning her lot he decided to marry 
her. And he was not wrong in introducing himself to the maiden 7 
as Mahishi-pala which should not be taken to mean the keeper of I 
buffaloes, but the protector of queen. Tilakamati was now no i 
more a harassed maid, she was now the queen. 


"The basic framework of the Apabhramsa, French and German 
stories is the same— the motherless child, the jealousy and tyranny 
of the step-mother towards her, contact with a prince and acquisi- 
tion of queenship. There are however differences in the details of 
the stories and these are noteworthy as they reveal essential diver- 
ces between the Indian and the Western ideals and customs. 
uile in the Western stories the second wife comes into the home 
it two daughters from her former husband, no such contingency 
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ig conceivable here, and the second wife gets her child after the 
marriage. There are again no dances and festivities at the Court 

to which the Indian family maids go to participate in. The king S 
attraction, on the contrary, is drawn towards the unfortunate girl 

by her extra-ordinary presence at the cemetery at night and the 

| story of her misfortune consequent upon her father's absence from 

home by the king's order. The pun on the word "Mahishi-pala? is 
peculiar to Indian literary genius. The wife's claim that she 

could recognise her husband better by the touch of his feet than 

by the sight of his face is supremely Indian. One particularly 
noteworthy feature of the Apabhramsa story is that it has absolute- 

ly no supernatural element in it at any stage of its development, 

while the Western tales depend so much upon the part of the fairy 

| that they would collapse without her. The Western story is fabul- 

ous, while the Indian story is highly romantic. With all these 

S. differences, however, the motif of all the stories is the same, namely, 

| the tyranny of the step-mother and the turn of fortune by the 

| inserutable ways of destiny. It is not yet possible for me to 

| demonstrate the steps by which the story might have migrated 

| from country to country. All that I can do at this stage is to 

| draw the attention to the age at which the story is known to have 

got currency in each country. The German story was collected by 

J. L. Karl Grimm who is known to have lived from 1785 to 1863, 

while the time of the French writer Charles Parrault was from 1628 

to 1708 A.D. The authorship and date of the Apabhramsa story 

is uncertain, but manuscripts of the work have been found which 

are dated earlier than the 17th century. One manuscript in my 
possession is dated Samvat 1676 which is equivalent to 1678 A.D. 

There is a rendering of the story in Marathi verse by Jina-sagara, 

| pupil of Devendrakirti, whose known dates range from 1649 to 1685 

| Saka, equivalent to 1727-1763 A.D. One manuscript of this work 

which I have seen is beautifully illustrated with more than seventy 
multi-coloured pictures exhibiting the various situations and events 

of the story. This work has been used in a temple for publie re- 

cital and exhibition of the story on the Sugandhdasami day which 

falls on the 10th of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra- 

pada i.e, August-September, as it illustrates the result of observing: 

a fast on that day. A Hindi rendering of the story in verse is by. 

Pandit Khushal Chandra who is known to have lived in the first , 
part of the 18th century A.D. But he says that he has based his 
work on that of Brahmachari Srutasagara who is known to have 
lived about 1500 A.D. Thus, the Indian story is, so far as the 
literary traditions go, the earliest of the versions mentioned above, 
and ae is justifiable to claim that India was the source of the story 
in France, Germany and England. 
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A NOTE ON THE REMARKS OF PISCHEL 
ON THE ILLUSTRATIVE GATHAS OF 
HEMACHANDRA'S DESINAMAMALA 


by 


SATYA RANJAN BANERJEE, M.A. 


Research Student, Asst. Secretary and Librarian, 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 


Of all the foreign scholars in the sphere of Prakrit, the names 
of Harmon Jacobi and Richard Pischel are pre-eminent; and of 
these Richard Pischel, one of the brightest luminaries in the firma- 
ment of the West in oriental culture, is a Prakrit savant of unique 
reputation. His "Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen" is a monu- 
mental work, occupying the highest position in the land of Prakrit 
Philology. It is surprising that such an erudite schoiar on the illus- 
trative Gathas of Hemachandra's Desinamamala makes the follow- 
ing hasty, rash and preposterous remarks :— 


"Another great difficulty was raised by the examples which 
Hemachandra adds at the end of the commentary on each stanza 
of the ekarthasabdas. These examples are either void of all sense, 
or of an incredible stupidity. It was not indeed easy to compile 
examples from words combined in the same stanza by the mere 
chance of alphabetieal arrangement and the equal number of syl- 
lables. But even granting this, Hemanchandra might, I think, 
have done his task far better; or, if the examples were composed 
- by his disciples, he should not have admitted them into his work. 

ln a few cases he has given two examples on one Stanza, and had 
he done this throughout, we should not have to complain so much 
of the extreme absurdity of these verses. It was a most disgust- 
ing task to make ‘out the Sense, or rather nonsense, of these 
examples, some of which have remained rather obscure to me. 
But as they often are the only means of ascertaining the correct 
meaning of a Desisabda, and besides contain some valuable 
materials for Prakrit lexicography and grammar, I have spared 
neither time nor labour to make them as readable as their purport 


Fo MR pe illustrative Gathas of Hemachandra 
W how unjust Pischel’s remark rdi f 
gathas have been. With the aid o beads cru one M 


= £ the vari readi d 
by Pisehel and given in the त e Various readings consulte 


p dity," or 'rather non-sense', are s 
Will not be a case of 
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ing vast materials and manuscripts at his disposal and never shrug- 
ging nor shrinking from keeping a constant keen vigil,’ did not use 
them to advantage. 


The editor of the Calcutta University edition of the same book 
endeavours first to refute the above remarks of Pischel with some 
examples illustrated in the introduction. He, furthermore, gives 
some improved readings in the introduction. Still he does not ex- 
plain all the confusions noticed in that edition. 


Next comes the second edition of Pischel’s Desinamamala in 
the year 1938, published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona-4, with introduction, critical notes and glossary 
by P. V. Ramanujaswami, M.A., Principal, Maharajah’s Sanskrit 
College, Vizianagaram. The first edition of Pischel came in the 
year 1880. The Calcutta University edition came in 1931. But 
the 1938 edition does not appear to have utilised the previous 
editions. Except for providing an elaborate introduction discuss- 
ing the life and works of Hemachandra and a glossary with their 
English meanings where some anomales have been noticed, and 
mentioning a few discussions regarding the main text, it is prac- 
tically a reprnt of the first so far as the text is concerned, 


Next we have the very recent edition of Prof. Bechardasji Jain, 
who is a versatile and crudite scholar and has edited many texts. 
He fully utilises the above mentioned edition and adopts the view 
of Calcutta edition, though he departs here and there, which again 
Seems to us unhappy and inconsistent. His Sanskrit rendering 
(haya), of course, in some verses, leaves us in a realm of darkness 
in making out the true and happy sense or meaning. His Gujarati 
canon of the verses is very helpful, no doubt, to the reader of 
?rakrit. 


This is all regarding the editions of Desinamamala edited by 
So many scholars. 


Now, it needs mention in this connection that the true method 
of finding out a sense depends entirely upon the proper consulta- 
tion and collation of the manuscripts, sometimes by joining one or 
two words, if ‘necessary, or sometimes by separating or by emenda- 
tions, where the sense urgently so requires. Because, it is a 
matter of great surprise but nevertheless perfectly true that in 
ancient times the manuscripts do undergo change of colour with 
odds beyond arithmetic, due to the corruption and confusion of 
he MSS., or due to the ignorance of the scribes; or due to some 
additions that are made with the intention of improving the 
E As a sequel to this, the interchanges of ca (च) and va (व) 
sa (स) and ma (म) ka (क) and pha (फ) tha (य) and gha (T) ete. 
as noticed also by Mr. Colebrooke, were so much that we are 
duite at a loss to decide which was correct and should be taken. So 
ihe collators of manuscripts best know how the original readings 
of ancient classics do undergo change of complexion, and some- 


2 Ibid. p. 30. 
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times beyond recognition, at the hands of gomman ae 
cians, prosodists, and lexicographers ;: how blots an T Des न 
steal into the manuscripts “through the negligence 0 टी ग र o 
the scribes; how the intrusive hand of the poean elud a by a 
chimerical and insolvent hope of improving the aut Du 1608 a 
wound here and there, more serious than the mere neg igence or 
ignorance of the copyists; how archaism gradually gives way to 
modern manners of expression at the hands of scholiasts long habi- 
tuated to and well conversant with familiar forms and phraseo- 
logies of the modern classics.” 


So is the case with Hemachandra’s Desinamamala particularly 
of Pischel’s edition. Some times, it seems to us that the readings 
given in the foot-note by Pischel are preferable to the readings 
given in the main text. Sometimes the readings of the main text 
are better than that of the foot-note. “Even his manuscript ‘B’ 
which he regards as ‘very correct’ constantly interchanges च 
and व Besides other mistakes due to the confusion of letters, in 
the manuscripts, words are combined and separated without any 
regard to their sense. The copyists employed not being scholars, 
such errors are inevitable. It is for this reason perhaps that at the 
end of the manuscripts is generally found a statement of the coypists 
which has run into a proverb ‘yaddrstam tallikhitam’ (As seen so 
written)—a statement made by the scribes to save their own skin. 
A critical editor, however, is not justified in holding the author res- 
ponsible for the possible errors of the ignorant scribes. We would 
not have complained so much of the strong remarks of Pischel had 
his readings been supported by all the manuscripts used. The 
manuscript B which he regards as ‘very correct’, the manuscript F 
which, he says, ‘with the exception of a few trifling differences 
agrees closely with ‘B’ and the manuscript G which ‘gives the best 
text of the commentary’ do not generally support the readings 


adopted by Pischel but give readings that show a marked improve- 
ment in the sense”. 


The above discussions will be clarified if we discuss a few 
examples which will make us understand what we intend to say. 
In this short limited space and time, it is not possible to give an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject; the utmost that is possible, is to 
present a few examples before the erudite assembly in order to judge 
the veritable validity and veracity of the statement. A 


EXAMPLE I 


Pischel’s Reading: — 


adac sunahi ayade anada-adayanampie sarasi kale. 
amdhamdhumavinayavararahavvathanam tamittha anado kim. | 


Its Chaya, as given by Bechardasji:— 


asati! srnu kupe jarasati-priyan smarasi kale. 
kupam jara satistthanam tvamatra jarah kim. 


= 
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Remarks : — : 

The assumption of the readnig 'Sunahi (सुणहि) and 'ayade' 
अयहे) as independent words in Pischel's edition followed by 
other editions, gives us a sense that does not appear to be happy 
and consistent. But these two words when combined सुह ur 
अयहि-सुनाफि कूपे acting as a Vahubrihi compound represent- 
ing vocative singular form of a feminine base ending in a and 
referring to ‘adae’ (अडए) as an attributive adjunct, will pre- 
sent us a good ‘sense. Because the comparison "nabhikupa" 
(नाफि कूप)  'nabhigarta' (नाफिगर्त) ete. is rather usual in Indian 
Literature. Furthermore, even Hemachandra, in the same Book 
uses that comparison more than once. 


It may be noted here that the interpretation as revealed in the 
Sanskrit Chaya and vernacular translation of Professor Bechardas- 
ji's edition introduces additional difficulties. The first difficulty 
is to take ‘anades-adayana-pie’ as an accusative case treating its 
verb “sarasi' (— Sk. Smarasi). Because any thought of the favou- 
rites of the paramours and the courtesans serves very little to help 
the unchaste lady addressed here in attaining the fulfilment of her 
desire to meet her lover, which seems to be the central idea of 
the couplet intended by the author. 


Further the next difficulty is with the words amdhamdhum- 
avinayavarahavvathanam". Here ‘amdhamdhum’ (Sidi) is evi- 
dently an accusative form of a masculine base and naturally there- 
fore the object of the verb “sarasi” (सरसि) tells the same story of 
incoherence. 


The third difficulty is with the root ‘sarasi (सरसि). Because 
the use of the Prakrit root ‘sara’ (HX) as an equivalent to Sans- 
krit root ‘smr’? (स्म) to remember, is far less common than the 
Sanskrit root ‘sr’ (9) togo. And it may be added here that the 
many substitutes of the Sanskrit root ‘smr’ (स्म) the form 
sumara (सुमर) very often puts in appearance, in Desinama- 
mala and the form ‘sara’ (WX) is extremely rare. 


E ‘kale’ (काले) without any qualifying adjunct seems 

vague and abrupt and has to lean ‘on some such word as ‘upayukte’ 
a (उपयेकृते) or nirddiste (Ñf) tobe taken as under- 
stood. र 


The verbal inflexion in ‘sarasi (सरसि) points unmistakably 
to a second person singular, rendering thereby the nominative tam’ 


(H)-— Sk. ‘tvam’ (ल्बम्‌) pleonastic. 


Hence we suggest that ‘anada-adayana-pie’ should be taken in 
2 locative form qualifying the word ‘kale’, that is, ‘the time pleas- 
Ing to the paramours and courtesans which no doubt yields a 
Sense, happy and consistent, and ‘sarasi’ in the sence of going, its 
object being ‘amdhamdhum’, when avinaya-varahavvathanam will 
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i osition to it ie. the going of an unchaste lady to the 
TO S AME the meeting place of the paramours and. Cnm. 
The Prakrit word 'tam' should stand for Pan te ü and nof 
‘tvam’ in the sense ‘therefore’, rendering irrestistibly the query 
“तमिन्थ अणडो fau" (तदत्रआर : faq?) “is there any paramour (wait- 
ing for you)?’, as is warranted by the clues furnished by the clau- 
ses already described. In the light of the suggestion the couplet 
is rid of all vagueness, pleonasm and incoherence, and reveals a 
description of a mistress meeting her lover which we come across, 
not infrequently, in Sattasati of Hala. Hence the improved read- 
ing suggested should be— 


adye! sunahiayade! anada-adayanapie sarasi kale. 


amdhamdhumayinayavarahavvathanam tamittha anado kim. 
Its chaya: — ; | 


asati! sunabhikupe! jarasatipriye sarasi kale. | 
|: 
kunpam jarasatisthanam tadatra kim. i 


EXAMPLE II. 

Pischel's Reading : — : 3 
Sumadara Goramgie goriajjeya tii Supasanna. = | 
Ekkallapudinga hu enuvasie agao si jam kale. 


Improved Reading :— 


Sundara go ramgie gori ajjeya tii Supasanna. 
Ekkallapudinigahuenuivasie agao si jam kale. 


„Remarks :—"Pischel's reading makes ekk 
tive, “meaning ‘Oh drizzling rain’ and ‘e 

locative meaning ‘in frog’. Neith 
cticall i 


allapudinge a voca- 
nuvasie' apparently in the 
er of these words can be synta- 
_in the vocative and kale in the 


X what 8 "incredible stupidity. By 
combining the separated words, given by Pischel into Cod 
qualifying kale we get a very poetical description of the rainy season 
and the whole stanza becomes a Very appropriate welcome to the 
lover, arriving at the advent of the rains to his darling"! 


Due to want of Space and time, it is not possible to give all 
h Iscrepancies with full discussions; hence I r 2: 


: f refer to give some 
d readings which Should be discussed = the Tene | 


light giv: 


. Improved Readings: — 


. and Oriental. 
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EXAMPLE III 
F Reading : — 
avayadia bhadehim ghallia avayasinin nadijjanta. 


bhua-maya-avakkarasaphalamarino ahamanjula tuha lah- f 
anti. E. 


Improved Readings : — 


avayadia — 22: eee ghallia-avayasini-nadijjanta. 
bhuamaya S ORO SR lahanti. 
EXAMPLE IV. 


Pischel's Reading : — 


pia kaviskacchara tuman kallain kassainininahi a sumca 
Kallota Kali Kacca Kodunibanam munjjai na bheo. 


pia-kavisakaccara; a OT 
no bheo." 


uu E 05D95900005no0000000000 


EXAMPLE V. 
Pischel's Reading : — 


Varanahi kumbhini kumtalakammam caiya khella kuddana- 
yani. 


dadh Kosalasahiahim Kulthuharttham dadhesu sukule. 


Improved Readings:— 
Varanatu-kumbhini! kutalikammani.................. id 


If the gathas are read in the manner pointed out above, they 
can no longer be regarded as examples of extreme 'absurdity'; and 
it will further, be appreciated even by the scholars both Occidental 


"Ihe introduction of this discourse is intended neither to d 
parage the readings adopted by Pischel nor to avoid queries from 
Inquisitive corners, but solely illustrate and account for the un 
Seemly difference in reading, where special attention has been g 
to the careful collation of manuscripts. 


E —— 3 
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जैनदर्शनस्य अक्रियावादः 
(आचार्य: श्री तुलसी) 


दर्शनस्येतिवृतते aq दिनमतिमहत्वपूर्णम्‌, यस्मिन्‌ अक्रियावादस्य सैद्धान्तिकी 
व्यवस्था समजनि | 


आत्मनोन्वेषणमपि तदा निष्ठां प्राप, यदावबुद्धो मतिमता मानवेन नूनमक्रियावाद: | | 


मोक्षस्य खरूपमपि तस्मिन्नवसरे सुनिश्चितमभूदू यदा अक्रियावादं साक्षा- 
चकार दाशनिक जगत्‌ | 


^ गौतमेन प्रष्टट--भगवन्‌ , जीवाः सक्रिया उताहो अक्रियाः £ भगवान्‌ 
प्राह--गोतम ! अपि सक्रिया अक्रियाश्च, द्विविधा आत्मानः-_शरीरिणो मुक्ताश्च | 
मुक्ता नुनमक्रियाः । सशरीरा अपि सन्निहित--मोक्षाः Nafi प्रतिपन्नाः (सवथा 
' निरुद्धमनोवाक्कायव्यवहाराः) पञ्चहर्वाक्षरोच्चारणपरिमितकार।दूध्वं मोक्ष्यमाणाः 
अक्रियाः | सकलाश्च शेषाः स' क्रियाः ?? ॥ 


d क्रिया सहजात्ति शरीरवताम्‌ इति सर्वसम्मतम्‌ | परमात्मनः खरूपमस्ति 
सहजमक्रियामयम्‌--इति संविदा सहेव निश्चितमभूदिदम्‌--क्रियास्ति खल्वात्मनो | 
विभाव;.-क्रिया वीर्यप्रभवा । क्षमतारूप वीर्य मुक्तेष्वपि भवति । परं नांकुरितं भवति 
तच्छरीरमन्तरा | तेन defer वीयैमेव, करणवीर्यं वपुष्मतामेव 2 


आत्मवादिनां परमं चरमंच साध्यमस्ति मोक्ष: | मोक्ष इति शरीरमोक्षः, T- 
मोक्षः, क्रियामोक्षश्व । क्रियातो बन्धः, बन्धाच्छरीरम्‌ , शरीरात्‌ संसार: । मुक्ता 
अशरीराः, अबन्धाः, अक्रियाश्च ॥ : 


अस्थाक्रियावादस्य निर्णयानन्तरमेव क्रियावादस्य पर्यन्वेषणे प्रवृत्तिभूत्‌ | 
अस्य (क्रियाबादस्य) मार्गणायामहिसाया; समजनि चरमो विकासः | 


1, प्र, प, २२, 2. भगवति १-८-५० 
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अक्रियावादस्याविष्कारात्‌ प्राकू-अक्रिया केवरं विश्रामप्रतिष्ठा चकासामास | 
कार्ये विश्रान्तानां मनोवाक्कायानां श्रमापनोदाय तत्तत्कायकरणादू विरमणीयमिति बभूव 
1 सङ्गतम्‌ | किन्तु कायोत्सगै-मोन-चित्तवृतिनिरोध-संमज्ञातासंमज्ञातनिबीँजसमाधीनां 
सिद्धान्तः कस्यचिन्‌ महत्वपूर्णस्य साध्यस्य सिद्धै नानुभूतिं गतः | “ न कमणा कर्म 
क्षपयन्ति धी'राः |” इति कर्मनिवृत्तिघोषो निनाय प्राबल्यं तदानीमेव वयवहार- 
मागस्य Fa प्रवृत्त । कर्मप्रायः संसारदशा Wed धावति प्राणिनः । तत्‌ m 
स्ते न मोक्षमश्नुवीरन्‌, तन्न gat a जीवनधारणमपि कु क्षमेरन्‌, दूरमास्ता 
समाजधारणं राष्ट्रधारणञ्च || 
अस्मात्‌ प्रवृत्तः शोधनस्य Rawsa) अक्रियामयं साधयम क्रिययैव 
प्राप्यम्‌ | अक्रियामभियाठुं प्रस्थितः सन्नात्मा तां ‘ सामस्त्येते सप्रति तदा न साध्यं 
नाम दूरं तिष्ठासु | ततश्चासुष्मिन्‌ पथि प्रवृत्तः (क्रियायाः) शोधनमक्रिययैव भविलुम स्ति 
शक्यम्‌ | सा प्रवृत्तिपि--तक्र्मापि मोक्षसाधनम्‌ , af नूनम सत्क्रिया बिर हितम्‌ - 
निवृ त्तिसंवलितम्‌ || 


नहि सुशकः प्रधमचरण एव सकलक्रियापरित्याग: । तेन मुमुक्षुर॒पि भवति तत्र 
प्रवृत्त: तथापि तल्लक्ष्यमक्रियेवः तत्‌ू--तेन न वक्तव्यम्‌ , यदि पुनवैक्तव्यम्‌ तत्‌ तन- 
मिथ्यात्वादिदोषा दष्टं वक्तव्यम्‌ | न चिन्तितव्यम्‌ , यदि चिन्तितव्यमेव तदानीमात्म- 

| हितमेव चिन्तितव्यस्‌ | न musa, कर्तव्यम्‌ पुनस्तदेव, यन्नापराध्यति साध्यम्‌ | 


एतस्मात्‌ क्रियाशोधन-प्रकरणात्‌ संयम-चारित्र-प्रत्याख्यान-त्यागम्रभृतिभावनानामः 
मूदाविर्मावः | 


प्रत्याख्यातव्या-त्यक्तव्या च क्रिया। तेन क्रियावादस्य संज्ञापनमभूत्‌ | तस्य 
संक्षिप्ता रूपरेखा स्यादेवस्‌--पश्चविधा क्रिया ॥ 


१. कायिकी 

२. आधिकरणिकी 
३. प्राद्वेषिकी 

४. पारितापनिकी 

५. प्राणाति पातिकी च 
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कायरिकी क्रिया द्विविधा--(१) अनुपरता (२) दुष्मयुक्ता च' | मनो- 
aamini दुष्प्रयोगो नहि सावैदिको भवति | हिंसकोऽपि नैताहशो5स्ति जगति कश्चत्‌ 
य: सततं हिंस्यात्‌ प्रणिनः वित्थं वदेत्‌ , धारयेदशुभं वा मनः । किन्तु तदनुपरति- 
भवति नैरन्तरिकी । Zoran: खल्वव्यक्तायाः अनुपरतेरेवामिव्यक्तिः । इमामन्तभूता- 
मविरतिरूपां जाग्रतां निद्राणानाश्च समरूपमनवरतं प्रवतमानां सूक्षमां क्रियां प्रति न प्रति- 
गच्छति लक्ष्ये, तावदू आत्मसाधनाया: कथापि दूरम्‌ । एनां selada अविरतो 
E- जाग्रदपि खपिति, विरतश्च जागति नाम सु'प्तो$पि--एताहशस्य विचारस्य समजायत 
. प्रतिष्ठा ॥ 


नानाधिव्याधिपीडितेन मनुजेन कर्मणां दुष्प्रवृत्ते: परिहाराय व्यधायि चरणन्यासो 
न तदानुभूत॑ भवेदतो पि परमस्ति गन्तव्यम्‌ | परंभवति गतिरवाधिता पर्यन्वेषणस्य | 
दुःखस्य मूलं शोधयता तेनविदितमिति न केवलं gued: करणमेव दुःखकारणं किन्तु 
तदविरमणमपि तथैव । क्रमिकपरिज्ञानेन दुःखकारणभूतानां क्रियाणां समुदय एव 
परिरक्षितो जात: ॥ 


qami संयोजनशुत्पादनञ्चेति द्विरूपा आधिकरणिकी । प्राद्वेषिकी चापि जीव- 
प्राद्नेषिकी अजीवपराद्वेपिकी रूपेण द्विविधा । परितापनं प्राणानामतिपातनश्च खत: कृतं परतः 
कारितं स्यात्तेन खपर मेदादिमे maf द्विरूपे भवतः | अस्मिन्‌ प्रकरणे एका महत्व- 
पूर्णा गवेषणा संवृत्ता | सास्ति प्राणातिपातादू हिंसायाः पाथक्यानुभूतिः । परितापनं 
. प्राणातिपातश्च जीवसंबद्ध एव किन्तु हिंसासंबन्धमजीवेनापि धारयति । तेनैव, यथा 
a जीवाजीवरूपेण द्विपकारता, न तथानयोरस्ति॥ 


A प्राणातिपातस्य विषय: षड्जीवनिका य: | सेऽयं हिंसा किन्तु हिंसा सृषावादो5पि, 
 अदतादानमपि, मैथुनमपि, परिग्रहोऽपि च । aasad प्राणातिपात:। ज्ञायते च 

_ विषयमीमांसयापि, यथा मृषावादस्य विषयः-स्द्रव्याणि, सतोऽपलापोऽसतश्च प्ररूपणं 
` मृषावाद: । स च लोकाटोकगतसमस्तवस्तुविषयोऽपि घटते | अदत्तादानस्य विषयः- 
हण-धारण-योगय द्रव्याणि, यदू वस्तु adig धई वा शक्यते तदू विषयमादानं भवति, 
न शेषविषयम्‌ | मैथुनस्य विषय: रूपाणि, रूपसहगतद्रव्याणि च । परिग्रहस्य विषयः | 
व्याणि। स च प्राणिनामतिलोभात्‌ सकल्वस्तुविषयोऽपि भवति | एषां पञ्चाना- | 
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मप्याखवाणां परित्याग:---अहिंसा, साच महात्रतम्‌ । यथाप्राणातिपातादय: gare 
वास्तथा माणातिपातविरमणादयः पञ्चापि संवराः aa: क्रिया, स च भवकारणम्‌ | 
संवरः--अक्रिया, सा च मोक्षकारणम्‌ | उक्तमपि च--- “aa भव हेतुस्यात्‌ , 
संवरो मोक्षकारणम्‌ | इतीयमाहती इष्टिः, सर्वमन्यत्‌ प्रपञ्चनम्‌ ” | फलिताअतयेति 
वक्तुं शक्यक्रिया प्रतिनिवेतनक्रमेण अक्रियां प्रत्यमिसरणमेव मोक्षाभिमुखता | 
तेनेव — “ पणया वीरा म'हावीहीं, इत्यादि पठ्यमानमस्ति चागमे । प्राणातिपातः 
विरमणात्मकं प्रथम महात्रतं सवेजीवबिषयम्‌ । तृतीय चतुर्थे च न स्तः एकदेशविषये | 
द्वितीयपश्चमे च सर्वेवस्तुविषये । एतेनैव अहिंसाया मर्यादाभूमिः व्यापकत्वमाप्तवती | 
ततश्च--आरम्मिंकी क्रिया द्विविधा--जीवारमभिकी, अजीवारम्मिकी चेति विधि रभूत्‌ | 
यथा जीवानारम्ममाणस्य कर्मवन्धो भवति तथा खल्वजीवानारम्भमाणस्यापि | अनया 
दिशा प्रातीत्यिकी चापि समवसेया । जीवमजीवं वा प्रतीत्य यो रागद्वेषोद्ावस्तज्ञो वा 
बन्धः, सा क्रमेण जीवप्रातीत्यिकी अजीवप्रातीत्यिकी च। एवमहिंसा व्याप्नोति star 
नजीवानशेषानपि भावान्‌ , अतएव तस्याः समतात्मकंःरूपमा | वस्तुखभावमपनीय 
न साम्यमहिँसयाऽऽपाद्यते, न च सहजं वेषम्यमपनोदयितुं शक्यते । किन्तु जीवाः 
जीवादिषु केपुचिदपि प्राप्तेषु Ara: Rengia फलवानेष भवति महान्‌ साम्य- 
समयः | afta नास्ति करिचित्‌ ea: | a पराध वा साकं fle वा, 
जानन्नजानन्‌ वा, जाग्रच्छयानो वा क्रियापरिणतोस्यविरतो वा क्रियाकरणात्‌ कर्मणा 
लिप्यते | aga स्थिति स्पष्टयितुमेव सामन्तोपनिपातिकी, प्रातीत्यिकी, अथदण्डोऽनशै 
दण्डः, अनाभोग प्रत्यया--आसामन्यासां च बहूनां क्रियाणां महान्‌ प्रपञ्चो विरचित- 
स्तत्वदर्शिमि: | तदवलोकनार्था निर्दिश्यन्ते कानिखिदागम wer? जैनागमे 
आ'स्तिकतार्थकः क्रियावादस्य प्रयोगः, अक्रियावादस्य च नास्तिकतार्कथको जात; | 
परं नात्र तदू विववषा | अत्र सकलापि चर्चा प्रवृत्ति निवृत्तिश्न श्रिता वते | प्रवृत्या 
gaii fades निवृत्येति aed प्रायः संवैरपि मोक्षवा दि मिन्यूनाधिकमात्रया5भ्युपगत- 
मेव । परन्तु जैनाचार्ये: gag प्रपञचितमिदम्‌ | अक्रिया लवष्यमिति स्थापित्वापि aa 
——.. . ol Se 

1. आचारांग | 2. wm २-१-६० | 

3. सूत्रझृतांग २-१, प्रज्ञापना ३९, २२। भगवती १-६, ८-६, १-८, ७-१, 
VAY, १७-१, १७-४, ३-३, ५-६, ७-७, १६-८ | 

4. सूत्र Batt १-१०-२१ T 
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सिद्धान्त: विडम्बना स्मादिति भूमिकामेदोऽपि प्रादुराहितः | पूर्व प्रतिनिवर्तते मिथ्या- 
akanang क्रिया । ततश्च क्रमेणाप्रत्याख्याना, RARA, आरमभिकी,. माया'प्रत्य- 
- याच इर्यापथिकी चापि निवर्ते तदा भवत्यक्रिया ॥ 


तामुद्विश्य भवति क्रमिको विकासः । TAE क्रमिकः क्रिया परित्यागः | 

स wg भवति सहसैवेति विकासो5पि क्रमिकः। इयमाधार भूमि गुणस्थान क्रमारोहस्य | 

' पूर्णो विकास: तासप्ैमस्य अक्रिया चरमकोटिम्‌ प्रतिगता | चरमशरीरी जीवोयो भावी 

वमानजीवनाम्तमेव युक्तः, स चास्त्येषु कमेषु क्रियाबिरोधं प्रतिम्रयतते । तत्क्र्मोऽयं 

पूर्व मनसो व्यापारं निरुणद्धि ततो वाचस्ततश्च कायस्य | स्थूलक्रियानिरोषं इत्वा श्वासो- 

च्छवाससहृशीमवशिष्टां सूवप्मक्रियां निरुणद्धि । ततः सर्वसंवरमयीं दशां योगनिरोधा- 
 स्तिकीमम्रकम्पामक्रियामयी प्राप्य सिध्यति ॥ 


यः कश्चियत्‌ सिद्धयति सोऽक्रिय एव सिद्ध्यति ॥ अत एव सिद्धिक्रमे प्रति- 
पादितमस्ति--“ अक्रि'या सिद्धि ” पूर्वार्जितक्मणां निजेरणस्य फर्मक्रिया, तस्याः 
qaa सिद्धिः | संसारक्रमोऽस्ति विपरीतमतः--पू्े क्रिया, क्रियातः कमै, कर्मतश्च | 
- वेदनाः ॥ यावती काचन शारीरिकी मानसिकी च शुभाऽशुभा वा वेदना, साकी | 
जन्या, कमै च क्रियाजन्यम्‌ | कर्मणोविमुक्त एवात्मा सिद्धि गच्छति॥ FA- à 
हुल्यस्य परिणामः संसारपरावत:, परन्तु यावत्‌ पर्यन्त कमणां सूक्ष्मांशा अपि न 
` विलीयेरन्‌ न तावत्‌ सिद्धयति नूनमात्मा ॥ असतीं सतीं च द्विविधामपि प्रवृत्ति 


2. औपपातिकसिद्धावाधिकार सूत ४३ t 
औषपातिक सिद्वाधिकार सूत्र ८३ । 4. भगवती | 
३-३॥ २ 6. सिद्धि गब्छइ नीरओ। 
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MAHAPURUSHA-LAKSHANAS IN JAINA 
by : 
DR. UMAKANT P. SHAH, 

Baroda. 


arnaka passages describing the Body of Mahavira, obtained from 
the Aupapatika Sutra, the Avas’yaka Curni, etc, wondi 
correspond with the Buddhist evidence and show that the J. 
traditions obtained from the Agamas often go back to two or t 
centuries preceding the Christian era 
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HISTORY SECTION 


TEMPLES AS CENTRES OF HIGHER AND POPULAR 
EDUCATION 


by 
Srimati R. VAJRESHWARI, M.A., M.ED. 


7 The South Indian Temple was a multi-purpose institution 
f E touching life at many points. From the time of the great Pallava 

= rulers, the temple began to fill a large place in the social, economic 
and cultural life of the people. The Imperial Cholas recognised it 
as the community centre and showered their wealth and attention 
: and expanded the sphere of activities. Towering temples sprang 
E up all over South India. The foot-prints of the rulers were followed 
HU. by the ruled, who individually and severally vied with each other in 

endowing the temples for varied purposes as the royal road to 
eminence and recognition . 


The temple served as a fortress in times of war, as an asylum 
in times of danger and as a townhall when peace and prosperity 
reigned. It played am indispensable role in the economic structure 
of the country. It was an influential land-owner, beneficial em- 
ployer, constant consumer and an impartial distributor. Architects, 
sculptors, artists, skilled craftsmen, jewellers, musicians, dancing 
girls, florists, cooks, priests and other classes of servants were 
eyed by the temple. It consumed an amazing variety of 
articles. 


The temple was the seat of culture. It preserved, propagated 

encouraged fine arts with the result the country was fiooded 

with the Beautiful, the True and the Good. The services rendered 
the eause of education in partieular is note-worthy. 


. The temple was the greatest educative agency, directly and 
directly. Numerous inscriptions give us glimpses into the types 
of educational institutions and the complexity of educational ser- 

s rendered by the Temple. We have detailed information re- 

ding institutions of higher studies in Sanskrit. Unfortunately 

lack a knowledge of the process by which they were taught. We 


Meee the type of primary educati i . 
eee y ion given as the bedrock 


hrough numerous endowm 
on and instruction of 


i 
| 
|| 
| 
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Music and dance added colour and charm to these expositions. 
Hence the temple became the centre of entertainments. Many the- 
mes were presented to the public especially during the festivals. 
Those who came to hear these expositions found a feast for their 
eyes. The rich sculptural presentation of Puranic and epic the- 
mes, the lovely paintings in the Chitrasalas, the galaxy of stone 
and bronze images were the attractive sources of visual educa- 
tion. 


Institutions of Higher Learning 


These institutions were of two types: 


(1) Corporate Colleges called Brahmapuris, (the Brahma- 
puri of Belgaum is a famous one) and Ghatikas (that 
of Kanchi, the greatest). 


(2) Temple Colleges of repute—Some of these were triple 
institutions, a college, a hostel and a hospital knit 
together. 


Some of the reputed colleges : — 
1. Hnnayiram—(338 of 1917) 


The college at Ennayiram was a famous, well-managed one 
in the 11th century during the reign of the great Chola Monarch, 
Rajendra. The charities enumerated in the inscription are intended 
for maintaining a Sanskrit College and a Hostel in addition to 
usual provisions made (for recitation of sacred scriptures, feeding 
of brahmans and the regular services in the temple). : 


It was a large College of 845 students. Fortunately we get 
2 detailed account of the number of students and the subjects of 
Study and the allowances given to the students. A glance at the 


S is of great value in assessing the importance of certain 
subjects. 


Students of Rig Veda Sco fi 
Students of Yajur Veda boo T) 
Students of Chandoga Sama Veda ... 20 
Students of Talavakara 1220 
Students of Vajaaneya टं Eres DJ) 
Students of Atharvana Veda sm a 
Students of Baudhayaniya Grihya Kalpa 5 210 
Students of Grammar according to Rupavatara jee, 4) 


. (Rupavatara was an introduction to elements of grammar in 
Rajendra’s time). द 


Students of Vyakarna .. 25 
Students of Prabhakara Mimamsa : KH 
Students of Vedanta 
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20 s s devoted their time and attention in mastering one 

= री one of them was given 6 nali G NUN | 
paddy per day. 90 Students studying Rupavatara and XM ayaniya 

Grihya Kalpa were given the same allowance. 70 Studen x engag. 

ed in the study of Vyakarana, Prabhakara Mimamsa aom e anta 

were given one kurni and two nali of paddy per day. m pe 
ferential treatment may be due to two reasons. E subjects 
were rather difficult being advanced courses of study M hence 
required special inducement for attracting the students. erhaps 
the students who studied these subjects were advanced in age and 
received a liberal allowance. 


There were 14 teachers (8 for Rig Veda, 3 for Yajurveda, 1 for 
Chandoga Samaveda, 1 for Talavakara Sama, 1 each for the other 
subjects). Individual instruction and attention must have been 
given to the students as the proportion of teachers to students is 
1: 20. What an ideal class! In spite of all advancement in 
Psychology a small class is a dream rather than a reality. 


The teachers were paid in cash and kind. The ony exception 
to this rule is the teacher of Vedanta who was paid only in kind. 
This is so because tradition forbids the teaching of Vedanta from 
taking money. He was given an additional allowance in kind. 


Ennayiram must have been a flourishing Vaishnava Institution 
where Vedanta was studied even before the time of Sri Ramanuja. 


Tirumukkudal. 185 of 1915. E.I. XXI 


Picturesquely situated on the bank of the triple rivers, Palar, 

Cheyyar and Vegavati, the Vishnu Temple at Tirumukkudal was 

the centre of a triple institution, College, Hostel and Hospital. We 

| have a unique inseription of Vira-Rajendra's time giving us a bud- 
get of the items of income and expenditure of the various institu- 

tions. The items of expenditure referred to are the following:— 


1. Various expenses connected with daily offerings, festivals, 
maintenance of flower gardens, a host of servants. 

2. Maintaining a Vedic College. 

3. Maintaining a hostel for students. 

4. Running of a hospital. 


So MS were 60 students in the college studying the 
10 Students studying Rig Veda. 
10 Students studying Yajur Veda. 
20 Students studying Vyakarna and Rupavatara. 
10 Students specialising in Maha Pancharatras. 

(five Samhitas) 

3 Students specialising in Saiva Agamas. 
2 Students—subjects not known. 
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F. hostel was meant mainly for these students. It is very 
interesting to find that provision was made for weekly oil-baths. 
All arrangements were made to make life comfortable in every 


way. 


The maintenance of a hospital wherein the students of the 
hostel and temple servants were treated is noteworthy. It was 
called ‘Virasolan Hospital. Fifteen beds were provided and a. 
Physician was in charge. There were a surgeon, two nurses and 
two men to prepare the medicines. Some of the medicines listed are 
considered to be valuable in sharpening the intellect, improving 
the memory and maintaining good health. 


Bahur—s.1.1. Vol. Part V.P. 516: 


The Sanskrit college at Bahur was a well-established institu- 
tion during the time of Nripatungavarman. We learn that the 
college taught “Chaturdasa Vidya’ (Four Vedas, Six Vedangas, the 
Puranas, Philosophy, the Nyaya system and Dharma Sastra, as 
defined by Dr. Fleet). 


Unfortunately we do not get any reference to the number of x 
students and teachers of this institution. : 


Tribuvani (near Pondicherry) 176 of 1919. 
In the 11th Century we find another college flourishing near 


Pondicherry, ie., in Tribuvani. This was a big institution with 
260 students and 12 teachers. 


The subject of study in this college were Vedanta, Vyakarna, 
Rupavatara, Vedas, Manu Sastra, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Vai- 
kanasa Sastri. The reference to Vaikanasa Sastra (priesteraft for 
temple services) as a subject to study throws some light on the reli- 
glous nature of this college. 


Tiruvorriyur— (110—201) 
(146—211) of 1912. 


à Triuvorriyur was a great centre of Saivism; partieularly the 
Kapalikas’ and "Pasupatas' resided here. They expounded Siva- 
dharma and Somasiddantha. Several references are to be found 
to a number of “Mathas' that flourished in Tiruvorriyur. 


Vakkanikkum Mandapam and  Vyakaranadana Vyakhyana 
Mandapam bear testimony to the encouragement given to literary — 
Studies. Perhaps this place specialised in Vyakarana, with the 
deity presiding over this study. 


60 .Velis of land were assigned for maintaining the teachers 
and pupils. C3 


Tiruvaduturai—A medical school flourished in this place in the 


oe ee We learn that Ashtangahridaya and Caraka Samhita 


19 
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> Malkapuram—Guntur Dist.,—94 of 17. 


Kakati R ri illage for the 
The Kakatiya Ruler, Queen Rudradev i, gave a VI : 
की of Nis various institutions attached to the emple. A 
Suddasiva Matha, a maternity hospital, a feeding house, and a col- 
lege flourished side by side. 


. We learn there were 150 students, 8 teachers and one doctor. 
In the feeding house all were fed without restriction of caste. 


Salotgi—Indica. Vol. IV. 


Narayana, the minister of Rastrakuta King Krishna 111, endow- 
ed a village to the Temple of Trayi Purusha in Salotgi for support- 
ing the college. There were 200 students engaged in studying the 
Vedas and other popular subjects. 


Capitals of great dynasties such as Kanchi, Tanjore, Vijaya- 
nagar, Madura must have been centres of higher learning. Places 
of religious importance like Tirupati, Srirangam, Rameswaram 
must have been centres of light and learning reflecting the religious . 
and social conditions. ! 


The Vidyapithas of Sri Sankara occupy a unique position in 
encouraging Sanskrit learning. 


Mathas which were adjuncts to the temples increased in num- 

ber and in activities during the period of Saiva Nayanmars and 
_ Vaishnava Alwars. These great saints went from place to place 
singing devotional hymns and capturing the imagination and kindl- 
ing the devotion of the masses. A net-work of Mathas sprang up à 
all over South India. Perhaps some of the Mathas paid special 3 
attention to the study of Tevaram, Tiruvoymoli and Tiruppadigam. 
From the time of Parantaka Chola endowments for the recitation 
of Tevaram and Tiruvoymoli were made in every temple of import- 
: a = new class of singers called “Oduvars' was appointed to 
Y em. 


n A glimpse into some of the important endowments made for 
he recitation of Vedas, hymns, exposition of Ithihasas and Pura- 
nas, provision for dramatic performances, maintenance of libraries 


throws flood-light on the type of i t j 
Fn che त E popular education that flourished 


+ 


Recitation of Vedas: 
peo alam Veda Adhyayana—458, 459, 468, 466 and 487 of 


Tiruvaliswaram-Vedas—339 of 1916. 

Shermadevi-Recite Vedas, Puranas and Sastras—664 of 191 
Puravai (Nagarcoil)-Teach Rig and Yajur Veda—1g96. 
uvannamalai-Recite Vedas—572 of 1902. 
imarasavalli-Recite Talavakara Samaveda—76 of 1914. | EU 
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Vriddachalam-Veda Vritti—75 of 1914. 
Kugaiyur-Yajur Veda Vritti—104 of 1918. 
Tirunagari-Recite Vedas—407 of 1918. 
Tiruvenkadu-Recite Vedas—502 and 510 of 1918. 
Madam (Pondicherry) Vedas—231 of 1919. 
Tiruvamathur-Vedas—46 of 1922. 
Pandaravadai-Recite Jaiminiya Samaveda—266 of 1923. . 
Kuttalam-Recite Sama Tattiriya—108 of 1926. 
Kuttalam-Recite Sama Taittiriya—103 of 1926. 
Attur (Salem) Recite Chandoga Samaveda—419 of 1913. 
Tirumalugandankottai-Vedas—49 of 1981. 
Tiruvilaikkudi-Vedas and Sastras—146 of 19926 
Anur-Teach Vedanta and Mimamsa—76 of 1932 

enkasi- Vedas—549, 554, 559, 571, 576, 577, 584, 85 of 1917. 
Nagalapuram-Sanskrit Vedas and Dravida Vedas. 


Recitation of hymns: 


Ennayiram-Tiruppadigam—8343 of 1917. 
Korukkai-Tiruttandagam—219 of 1917. 

Kuttalam-Songs of Sambandar—475. of 1917. 
Tenkasi-Recital of Anandavalli. 
Kadaiyanallur-Sadagopan's hymns—644 of 1917. 

|| Panaiyavaram-Tiruppadigam—321 of 1917. 

| Srimushnam-Tiruppadigam—255 of 1916. 

| Mannarkoil-Tiruvoymoli and Tiruppavai—393 of 1916. 


Srirangam-Tettarundiral (Kulasekara's hymns-Prabandam)— 
62 of 189 : 


irukoilur-Tiruneduntandagam—126 of 1900. 
Tiruppavai—354 of 1921 OX ak : 
Tiruvoymoli—343 of 1921. pu 
Tiruvorriyur-Agamargam-Tiruvembavai. 

Tiruppadigam—211 of 1912. 
Chidambaram-Pamalai of Nayanmars—341 of 1913. 
Tiruverumbur-Tiruppadiyam. 
(Trichy) : 
Tiruvidaivayal-Tiruppadigam—10 of 1918 

11 verses of Gnanasambandar—8 of 1918. 

Palur (Trichy) Tiruppadiyam—349 of 1918. 
Shiyali (Trichy) Tiruppadiyam—367 of 1918 ; 
Conjeevaram-Tiruppallandu of Periyalvar—657 of 1919. 
Kilaiyur-Tiruppadigam—96 of 1925. ° 
Kumbakonam-Tiruppadigam 
Tiruppalaivanam (Chingleput) Tirumurai—850' of 1928 


\ 


es 
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Attur (Tinnevelly) Tirujnanam—427 and 463 of 1928. 

Kumaravayalur-Tiruppadigam—146 and 149 of 1936. 

Turaiyur-Sri Rudram—157 of 1937. 

Vallur (S. Arcot)-Tiruvembavai and Tiruchehalal—157 and 160 
of 1940. ; 

Tirumalpuram-Tiruvoymoli. 

Kalladakurichi-Tirumurai. 

Tirupputhur-Tiruppadigam. 

Udaiyalur-Tiruppadigam—306 of 1910. 

Tiruvilindai-Tiruppadigam. 

Lalgudi-Tiruppadigam—99 of 1928. 

Tirukkaravasal-Tirumurai. | 

Pon-Amaravati-Sadagopan hymns. | 

Valuvur-Tiruvembavai—421 of 1912. 

Tanjore-Tiruppavai—10 of 1918. 

Alagarkoil-Kodaipattu—3 of 1931. 


Exposition of Ithihasas and Puranas: | 


Tenkasi-Puranas-Agamas Saivasiddanta—522 of 1917. 
Sendalai-Mahabharata—63 of 1897. 
Conjeevaram-Ramanuja Bashyam—498 of 1919. | 
Bailur (N. Canara)-Puranas—117 of 1918. | 
Kumbakonam-Prabhakaran—233 of 1917. 
Tiruttangal-Ramayana and Mahabharata—546 of 1922. 
Srivillipputtur-Mahabharata—584 of 1926. 


| Exposition of other subjects: 
eo Tiruvorriyur-Somasiddanta Sri Purana of Aludaiya i 
371 of 1911. 


Kumbakonam-Prabhakaran—233 of 1911. 
Panaiyavaran-Sivadharma—321 of 1917. 
Kadaiyanallur-Sivadharma—636 of 1917. 
Tenkasi-Saivasiddanta—543 of 1917. 
Anandavalli—562 of 1917. 
Tiruppunduruthi-Rajarajavijayam—120 of 1930. 
Tirukkoshtiyur-Prabhakaran—33 of 1923. 
Narasingapura-Vedanta. 
Tiruvaliswaram-Sivadharma—327 of 1916. 
Conjeevaram-Kausika Purama—374 of 1919. 


Dramatic Performances: 


E Tiruvaduthurai-Nanavida Natasalai, Sakkai 
1 120 of 1925. ai Kuttu 152 of 1925 
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Manambadi-Tanjore-Tamilakkuthu—90 and 94 of 1931. 
E by Kumaran Sikandan—120 of 1925. 
Pattamadai-Drama—557 of 1916. 
Tiruvidaimarudur-Agamargam—306 of 1907. 


Tiruvengaivasal-Sanndikkuthu 9 performances—253 and 254 
of 1914. 


Kamarasavalli-Sakkai Kuttu—68 of 1914. 


Libraries: 5 Pe 


Srirangam-Saraswathi Bhandara—139 of 1938. 

Nagai (Hyderabad)-6 Saraswathi Bhantarikas. (HYd.-Arch | 
Series No. 8). 

Peruduru (S. Canara)-Pustaka Bhandara attached to Sringeri 
Matt.—284 and 369 of 1927. 

Tuvarapeti Appan Temple-Saraswathi Bhandara. 

Malkapuram-Saraswathi Bhandara. 

Chidambaram-Saraswathi Bhandara—286 of 1913. 

Shermadevi-Saraswathi Bhandara—695 of 1916. 


Thus we see that the Temple had more than a mere religious 
significance. The temple and the establishments around the temple | 
formed the most effective institutions for higher academic educa- 
tion as well as adult education on a popular level. The temple was 
the most important factor in the cultural life of the locality. x 
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SWADI DYNASTY 
by 


PROFESSOR S. S. MALWAD, 
Dharwar. 


Most of the books dealing with Karnatak history do not refer 
to Swadi dynasty. There is scant reference to it in the works on 
Vijayanagara Empire. The material appears to be scarce, scatter- 
ed and not easily available. 


A study of this dynasty, however, would reveal quite signific- 
ant features. 


Sadashivagad near Karwar, old forts at Sirsi and Ankola, the 
famous stone cot and an interesting stone seat and a few other re- 
mains at Banavasi, antiquities at Swadi, Real casa De Sundem at 
Bandore (Gao), a marvellous place called Sahasralinga near Sirsi, 
epigraphs at the monasteries at Swadi, king’s throne at Swadi— 
these are some of the relics that would tell us the tale of this 
aest Perhaps at Sambrani near Haliyal and Supa relics could 

e traced. 


The Kanara District Gazetteer gives us a brief history of this 
dynasty. The accounts of foreign travellers—such as Frayer, 
Gemelli, Hamilton give us some glimpses. Danvers and Buchanan 
have quite interesting things to say on this subject. The history of 
Gao by Mr. Saldhana has a small chapter dealing with this dynasty. 
The Portuguese archives at Gao and Lisbon have a number of re- 
cords on this subject. Dr. Pissurulenkar has published some of 
them. Quite a good number of records dealing with Maratha history 
have specific bearing on the history of Swad dynasty. The Adil- 


shahi rec rds sh ld also cont i i i 
r d ain refe ce a t 
0. ou ren S also historical works 


‘Keladi Nripa Vijaya’ ‘Bilagi Arasara Vamsh i’, hi i 
9 avali', historical 
old Kannada Kavyas mention this dynatsy while narrating the | 


tory of Keladi and Bilagi chi t \ 
Sivanubhava and Sarana Sahitya, in te Kannada Journals, viz 


The contents of Swadi copper-plat 


DNA es are discussed in ‘Jayakar- 


. here is sufficient virgin field r i i 
direction. Factors such as the SE त क ला ia thi 


would sh i 
dynasty though a small one had a significant te पट pu 


T. Foreign travellers such a 
highly of Swadi kingdo: 


It had the 
harbours, 


2 Frayer and Buchanan speak 


most beautiful surroundings with good 
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II. The territory under Swadi kings included the best pepper 
centre of the world and had extensive trade connec- 
tions. 


III. Religious centres such as Gokarna and Banavasi as also 
the monasteries belonging to the Jain, Smart, Madhva, 
Veersaiva faiths were patronised by the rulers of this 
dynasty. 

IV. It is to be said to the credit of the rulers of this dynasty 
that they could withstand the pressure from the 
British and continued to be loyal to the Portuguese 
Ho recognised the glittering virtues of the Swadi 
ngs. 

V. Even when they fell on evil days, the members of this 
royal family did not yield to the pressure of Jesuits. 
Even to-day the descendents of this family follow the 
strict religious traditions of the faith to which their 
ancestors belonged. 


VI. This dynasty had contacts, alliances or clashes with the 
following powers: 


(1) Vijayanagar, 

(2) Adilshahi, 

(3) Moghuls, 

(4) Marathas, 

(5) British, : j 
(6) Dutch, 

(7) Portuguese, 


(8) Other Chiefs of Karnatak such as Keladi, Bil- 
agi, Mysore, Coorg, Punganur. 


The dynasty is variously referred to as Sonda, Sondhakar, Sud- 
hapuri, Sundem and Sunda. In Keladi Nripa Vijaya it is men- 
tioned as ‘Sodey’. But in popular speech it is known as Swadi. 


Sawai Sadasiva Rajendra Wodeyar who was born on 
27—4—1936 is the present heir to the Swadi palace at Bandora 
(Gao). He is the seventh one in the succession of heirs in Gao, 
Since 1763 when the last of the Swadi king went there to settle 
with his family. At Swadi there have been seven rulers of this - 
dynasty between 1555 and 1763. Of these four styled themselves - 
as “Nayakas’ and the remaining three as kings. 


Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara (1508-1542) made his sisters — 
Son Arasappa Naik the ruler of Swadi which belonged to local 
chiefs of Kadamba family. Thus Arasappa Naik became the foun- 
der of Swadi dynasty. He ruled from 1555 to 1598 continuing to - 
Day allegiance to the defeated princes of Vijayanagar. He was 
valient, broad-minded and of high character. He patronised the 
"(ur monastaries at Swadi, viz, Havyak Brahmin, Vaishnava, Jain 
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i r be ascertained from 
rsaiva. He was a noble person as can : a 

e कक A It was during his time tha MERC 

the head of the Jain monastery at Swadi composed arnataka 

Sabdanusasana’ a well known grammar of Kananda language in 


Sanskrit. 


i n Ramachandra Naik built the fort at Sirsi. The third 
inet Nayaka extended the territory of Swadi kingdom. 
He donated the famous stone cot to Madhukeshvara temple at Bana- 
vasi. The fourth ruler Madhulinga Nayaka completely accepted 
Veerasaiva faith. While Arasappa Nayaka paid allegiance to 
Vijayanagar, the remaining three were the feudatories of Bijapur. 
Sadasivaraya who ruled from 1674 to 1677 was the most vigorous 
ruler of this dynasty. It was he who changed the dependent title 
of Nayak into Raya (king) after the fall of Bijapur and after his 
successful contest against Sambhaji (1680-1690). He extended his 
territory as also the prestige of the dynasty. He collected tribute 
both from the Portuguese and the British. Sadasivaraya had also to 
face a powerful enemy like Aurangazeb. 


Sadasivaraya was a patron of learning and himself the author 
of a Kannada work, ‘Sadasiva Neeti’ a treatise on morals. The 
author's wide knowledge of the world, his deep devotion to religion 
and his mystic bent of mind are revealed in this work. 


Sadasivagad near Karwar was built in his memory by his son 
Basavalinga Raya who ruled over Swadi from 1697 to 1745. He 
further Increased the power of Swadi to which his father had added 
So much. This king was successful in routing the British from 
Karwar. He had to face the ravages of Bajirao. Basavalinga Raya 
continued the friendship with Portuguese. While he continued to 


e rulers at Swadi was Immadi Sadasiva (1745- 
was attacked by the Marathas. 


The following is the family tree of Swadi dynasty: 
Arasappa Naik 
Ramachandra Naik 
Raghunatha Naik 
Madhu Linga Naik 
Sadashiva Raya 

. Basava Linga Raya 

. Immadi Sadashiva Raya 


(1555-1598) 
(1598-1618) 
(1618-1638) 
(1638-1674) 
(1674-1697) 
(1697-1745) 
(1745-1763) 
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The succession of the rulers as given above tallies with the copy 
of the genealogical tree preserved at the palace at Bandora in Gao. 
The Swadi palace at Bandora is a modest place housing the 
present descendents with a few royal relics. A replica of the em- 
blem of the dynasty is displayed on the walls. Certain pictures of 
the ancestors also decorate the walls. 


The copy of the genealogical tree at the palace is continued 

| after Immadi Sadasiva Wadiyar and brought up-to-date. The history 

| of this dynasty after 1768 cannot be expected to be glorious. But 

| the Portuguese records contain good many details about this period. 

A unique feature of the history is that rulers of this dynasty had 

contacts or clashes with almost all the significant political powers - 
that came on the horizon of Indian history in the 16th, 17th and 

18th centuries. In the clash of empires of those days this tiny state 

was able to hold its own. This reflects the sturdy independence of 

| the rulers of the Swadi dynasty as also their valour. 


It was the patronage of the last great Vijayanagara emperor 
that brought the Swadi kingdom into existence. It was with Haider 
Ali’s attack that the Swadi kingdom came to a close. Only one 
chief, i.e., Arasappa Nayaka, the first Swadi ruler, found it possible 
to pay alliance to Vijayanagara. For, in the year 1565 the Vijaya- 
nagara empire received a severe set back. The territories then 
passed into the hands of Adilashahi of Bijapur. It was after the 
fall of Adilashahi in the year 1674 that Swadi rulers became inde- 
pendent. For over a hundred years the Swadi Chiefs had to continue 
| under Adilashahi power. Later, these kings had to face the attacks 
| from the Marathas. King Sadasiva was Successful in a contest 
| against Sambhaji and from 1682 the Swadi kings made a perman- 
| ent alliance with the Portuguese power. In the ensuing period the 
| great Moghul Aurangazeb attempted to establish his sway over 

Swadi kingdom. The mighty British also tried, though unsuccess- 
fully, to have the Swadi kings to their side. The ravages of the 
Peshavas, the third big power of those days did much to exhaust 
them. However the final blow came from Haider Ali. From 1763, 
the Swadi kingdom ceased to be a political power. Thus ended the 
Significant role of Swadi kings in our political history. Perhaps 
no other small power in our country had to deal with so many great 
f of the day. This dynasty had a long and circuitous way to 
Power as also to the loss of power. Its career has been both com- 
plicated and colourful. Its history could be traced with reference 
to the fortunes of the following regimes and the periods: — 


(1) Vijayanagara, 
(2) Adilashahi, 
(3) Marathas, 

(4) Moghuls, 

(5) Haider Ali, 
(6) Portuguese, 
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ese, the association with Vijayanagara has been rather 

VERE id Adilashahi regime over Swadi Chiefs has been fairly 
long. But no records in relation to „Swadi kingdom have been 
brought to light. The original Persian records are to be closely 
examined in this behalf. The historical records available on 
Maratha power contain a good deal -of information. A detailed 
account of the attacks on this kingdom by Aurangzeb and Haider 
Ali are also to be examined in compiling the Swadi history. The 
association with the Portuguese power covers the longest period. 
Portuguese records naturally do not reflect the glory of Swadi as 
an independent power. The stead-tastness of the Swadi kings under 
trying circumstances before 1763 and their dependence on: the 
. Portuguese favours thereafter are the accounts we gather from 
the Portuguese records. The architectural ruins at Swadi and the 
modest palace at Bandora would tell pathetic tales about this dynasty. 
But the serenity and beauty of the architecture and sculpture at 
Swadi, the stone throne and the religious fervour still visible in 
stones at Sahasralinga would tell us 8 glorious story of the Swadi 
“kings.” To-day Swadi is almost inaccessible. A visitor to this 
village and its relies would have similar feelings as one would have 
on visiting Hampi. 


The place called Sahasralinga in the midst of beautiful forest 
is on the Shalmala river bed. The hundreds of stones in the river 
have the carvings of linga or other Saiva images with some writ- 
ing inscribed on them. The stones are of various sizes. Every 
piece of stone has some carving on it, mentioning the names of the 
persons for whom they were set up. 


Although the political alliance between the Swadi kings and 
the Portuguese was effected after 1628, the Portuguese adventures 
at Swadi were, however, started even before Swadi dynasty was 
founded by Arasappa Nayaka. Mr. Danvers in his work, “The 
Portuguese in India", has made references to this effect. Swadi is 
described as an island in these references. Mr. Danvers quotes 8 
document in the archives of Lisbón which records a treaty between 
Portugal and Swadi on 27th January, 1532. The Portuguese had 
. visited Swadi even earlier. The treaty of 1532 mainly refers to 
trade agreements. A stone memorial was then set up as a token 

of the RENT It is clear therefore that Swadi was then an import- 
ant centre. The kings of Swadi certainly enhanced its importance 


and prestige. The very fact that so many mighty powers of those 


significance. That they were not wiped out of existence during 
the terrifle attacks by the Adilashahi, Moghuls and Marathas speaks 


f their vigour and vitality. Even after th t di 
ng, Haider Ali negotiated with him for A ee ed is Po E 
guese did not make it possible for the king to do so. Adilshahi 
em to have suffered a defeat once at the hands of Swadi king! 
urangzeb and Marathas had no easy time with Swadi kings. Th 
itish would have been glad to have the friendship of Swadi kings. | 
they would not succeed. The Portuguese records give glorious | 
tes to the friendship they had with Swadi kings. If a sm ul 


days sought after Swadi territory and its kings is testimony to their | : 


territory and not so big a power could have such importance i 


political history, it must be due to some greatness of Swadi 
as also to the strategical importance of the place. 


They are Arasappa Nayaka,- 

siva Raya and his son Basavalinga Raya. 
marks of their greatness as also historical r 
their tale. 


The history of Swadi dynasty and the lives of some of the king 
of this dynasty may be considered at present as the un-written but 
significant chapters of Karnatak history. ? 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF CHOLA HISTORY 
by 


S. THIRUGNANASAMBANDAM, M.A., 
Lecturer in History, Annamalai University 


In the following pages an attempt will be made E Ed a few 
facts connected with the Chola History with the help of Tamil litera- 
ture and inscriptions. 


1. Prince Rajadhivaja’s (later Rajakesari Rajadhiraja Chola 
I) (1018-1053)—connection with the campaign in the Gangetic valley 
during the rule of Rajendra Chola I: 


Students of South Indian History in general and History of 
the Cholas in particular know a lot about the achievements of the 
Chola armies in northern India in the reign of the famous emperor 
Gangaikonda Chola. The expedition against the rulers of the States 
in north India is described in the Tiruvalangadu Plates: and the 
Karandai Plates,” both issued by Rajendra Chola I as well as in 
Kalingattupparani? of Jayangondar and the three Ulas* composed 
by poet Ottakuttar. As the earliest reference to this campaign 
in the north is made by the inscriptions of Rajendra Chola I bearing 
his 11th regna! year the events connected with the bringing of the 
Ganga water must have taken place before A.D. 1023. Judging 
from its duration the campaign must have lasted for at least two 
years. Attempts made by some scholars to underrate the signifi- 
cance of the campaign and to regard it as nothing more than a pil- 
pO ihe Ganges* pre lost ground in recent times, the his- 
1 _this campaign and its effect : i 
by many distinguished scholars. fioe been fully TES 


According to the Tiruvalangadu Plates: “The light of the 
Solar race (Rajendra) mocking Baghirata who by the Adee of his 
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2 10t ; Prof ilak a5 
um Quoted by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in Colas (Second edition 1955) on 
8 “sof Mm anie» IB (क ST oor (060 dT ud 6 Ñ 
s TT Wem &एा ४१७) &॥01 क्षेक्ता FG STG 
FHA Eda Fall mi G76 55 "iom x 
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(Kalingattupparani, Rajaparambariyam, v. 180, Gopala Aiyar Edition 1922) 
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; AETI SAG s SAET Ce 
(Vikramacholan Ula. verses 18 & 19) 
“SHETED YE 51 DET Ais 
(Kulottungacholan Ula, v. 95.) 
न OU á 
Qp.Sielmex < &miepaulme tn 3 i 0 
1011 60 «11 L9 (9 Pn a = roid 
(Rajaraja Cholan Ula, verses 21, 22.) 
6 Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. Colas Second Edi 
siva Pandarathar—History of the Later "Cholas, oe 
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tion 1955 pp. 209-210, T, V. Sada- 
I, Second edition 1954 pp. 165-167. 
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terities caused the descent of the Ganga, set out to sanctify his 
See land with the waters of that stream brought (thither) by the 
strength of his arm." When the mighty emperor Rajendra Chola I 
had constructed a new capital, he wanted to sanctify it with the 
waters of the River Ganga. Quite naturally the move ot bring the 
waters of the Holy river in the north involved the conquest of various 
States in north India. Therefore the emperor sent an able and 
trustworthy commander at the head of a large force towards the 
north and commissioned him to perform the arduous task. 


As the Vengi region was administered by the Eastern Chalukya 
ruler Rajaraja Narendra and as the territories to the south of the 
Vengi had become integral parts of the Chola empire, the expedi- 
tionary force moved from the Vengi country.’ The first State over- 
run by the forces was Sakkarakkottam which is identical with Chit- 
rakuta or Chitrakota, 8 miles from Rajapura on the southern bank 
of the River Indravati in the Bastar State. A line of rulers who 
called themselves Nagavamsis and Lords of Bhogavatipura was in 
possession of this State which was also known as Masuna Desam 
and Sakkarakkotta Mandalam. The other States conquered by 
Rajendra’s commander such as Madurai Mandalam, Namanaikko- 
nam and Panjapalli must be sought in the same region and held to 
be parts of Masuna Desam. From Masuna Desam the Chola com- 
mander proceeded to attack Indraratha and after defeating the 
latter, the commander took Oddra and Kosala countries. This 
Kosala is Maha Kosala or South Kosala and Indraratha of this war 
is identical with a king of the same name who opposed Bhoja of 
Dhara. Later Dharmapala’s Dandabhukti, Ranasura’s Dakkana 
Lata, Govinda Chandra’s Vangala Desa and Mahipala’s Uttara Lata 
were subjugated.* Of these lands, Dandabhukti is to be brackted 
with the southern and south western parts of the Midnapur district? 
in Bengal. Dakkana Lata is identical with the area covered by 
Hooghli and Howrah Districts.* Uttara Lata is the same as the 
tract consisting of Murshidabad and Birbhum districts. Vangala 
is East Bengal. Dakkana Lata is a territory continguous to the 


1 Tiruvalangadu plates, SII, III, No. 205 V. 109. The Karandai plates (v) 

64 and the Charala plates (v. 71) say that the Ganga water was brought upon the 

heads of kings residing upon its banks. K. A. N. Colas, p. 237 Note, 49. 

2 T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar. History of the Later CholasI, Second Edition 

p- 161. 

3 Kielhorn, EIX VII, p. 120. 
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5 EI XXII. pp. 153-154. 

6 EI XXVII. p. 24. 
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t tofi To the north east of Dakkana 
Tandabhukti State to Uo eoe 6 A EE ie Choi commander ane 
Lata lay Uttara Lata. aie and Govindachandra were fedua- 
dued, viz, Dharmapala, Ranasura vereign of Bengal at that time. 
ry to Mahipala, a powerful Pala so icuous success. Several 
Wry ee mpaign in the north was a conspicu elled to 3 
rulers were vanquished by the Chola general and compelled to the 
Vi their SENT Vire and Ce te fat Je va 
ifor iruva 5 . f 
aor ment D apa a endra by the efented Kings af e 
ON a ate bidding of the Chola ee ee d wid 
A TIEN ds paign several streams kanga S 
Whe Cees which were used as mie ह bemi 
The 216 2007 met the victorious general BA, the ii dd = nod 
Godavari and returned to the capital. d. D a Em 
Ganen together e 4 ber त ome कह that the assum- 
north and installed in a temple a or followed he (A 
i itle Gangaikonda by the emperor iS ollowe y 
ह | Gane temple at Gangai Konda holapuram T 
the historicity of the campaign. The question now to Pr TE $ 
is this: who was in charge of the campaign in north dl E T e 
Tiruvalangadu plates do not give the general's name an a 
merely say that a commander was commissioned by the हक 
lead an expedition to the North. Here the Vikramacholan a 
composed by poet Ottakuttar comes to our help. The poet says 
that the peerless hero who crushed Vanga, thrice attacked Kalyana- 
pura, the capital of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. From this 
it may be inferred that the campaign in the north was planned and 
executed by Prince Rajadhiraja who associated with his father from 
A.D. 1018 onwards in the task of administration. -It is a well known 
fact that Rajadhiraja as crown prince had attacked Kalyanapura 
once in the time of his father Rajendra I and again twice in his 
own reign. Therefore one may reasonably conclude that Prince 
Rajadhiraja had commanded the Chola armies when they invaded 
several States in North India and had over-powered many powerful 
kings of the north including Mahipala of Bengal. 


2. The relation between Varanavasi Devar and Vikrama, Chola 
and. also am identification of the former with a Pandya king: 


The Chola emperors from Rajaraja I down to the end of Vira 
Rajendra Chola had followed the policy of imposing their strong 
control over the Pandyan kingdom after its conquest. Gangali 
Konda Chola had instituted the practise of appointing his own sons 


Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, II (Second Edition 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri—Colas (Second Edition 
Tiruvalangadu Plates, SII III. No. 205, V. 112. 


T. P. Sadasiva Pandarathar, History of the Later Cholas (Second Edition) 1954. 


» 1955) p. 209. 
1955) p. 209. 
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as his viceroys in the Pandya country with a view to maintaining 
his authority in the far south.' In this manner several princes of 
the Chola royal family bearing the title Chola-Pandya were admi- 
nistering the Pandya country and several inscriptions of theirs have 
been brought to light in recent times. With the accession of Kulot- 
tunga Chola I this policy of effective control of the Pandya country 
through the Chola-Pandyas was decisively abandoned; the emperor 
allowed the Pandyan sovereigns to exercise an independent authority 
in their own land after tendering allegiance and loyalty to him. So, 
from the period of Kulottunga I onwards there was a steady in- 
crease in the powers of the Pandyas as their records? would lead one 
to conclude. 


In the time of Vikramachola ( 1118-1136) this policy of befriend- 
ing the Pandyas was continued and the emperor married the 
daughter" of a contemporary Pandyan ruler. This soverign seems 
to have been on terms of close intimacy with his son-in-law. Some 
years later he went on a pilgrimage to Varanavasi ( Banaras) and 
after his return from his religious tour, renounced the world and 
permanently settled at Chidambaram* and acquired the honorific 
title Varanavasi Devar. After his death a fitting memorial was 
erected over his remains in the shape of a Siva temple in Vikrama 
Chola Nallur,* a suburb of Chidambaram. In later times the autho- 
rities of the temple sold® some of the temple lands to the officers of 


1 In the time of Rajendra I Sadaiyavarman Sundra Chola Pandya was appointed 
as the Chola viceroy in A.D. 1018 and he seems to have ruled upto 1042. Again some 
time Jater Prince Rajamahendra was in charge of the Pandya country. In the time 
of Vira Rajendra Chola Prince Gangai Konda Chola was appointed as viceroy in 
the Pandya country. (T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar, History of the Later Cholas, 
1954, I pp. 157 and 247.) 

2 See The Meykirti of Parantaka Pandya, SadaiyavarmanSri Vailabha etc. in 
the T. A. Svols & SIL V. Nos. 294, 298. 
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5. In the Sth year of Kopperunjinga I the authorities of Varanavasi Madevar 
sold 50 kuli and kani araikkani kilkkal for 1000 kasus to Perumal Pillai Sola 
on. On this land the Kali temple was contesruted. (SII, VIII, No. 717) Again 
in the ioth year of Kopperunjinga II the Kali koyil authorities bought 141 Kulis 
from the authorities of Varanavasi Madevar koil. (SH, XII, No. 150.) 
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aniinga when they wanted to build a temple in honour of 
Fae (sume as Tillai Kali Amman temple at Chidambaram) in the 
environs of the Siva temple. The existence of the Siva vue noted 
above in a good condition in the period of the later allavas is 
evident from the record of the latter sovereigns. " It might have: 
been later destroyed in the succeeding centuries. hough one may 
not succeed in fixing the exact location of this temple at present 
in Chidambaram, it may be stated that it was situated somewhere 
near the modern Tillaikkali temple. 


Now the identification of the Pandya who resided and died at d 
Chidambaram during the rule of Vikrama Chola can be attempted. | 
Sadaiyavarman Prantaka Pandya, a later er of 
Kulottunga Chola 1 claims' to have invaded and conquered Telin- 
gaviman kulam (Srikakulam) in his inscriptions. lng, Chola? 
also claims to have vanguished Telingabhima, king of South Kalinga 
(land between Mahendragiri and Bay of Bengal) and imposed tri- 
bute on the latter. This Kalinga war was fought in 1096 A.D. by 
Prince Vikrama Chola in the time of his father. As claims regard- 
ing the conquest of Kalinga are made by both Parantaka Pandya 
and Vikrama Chola, it may be rightly inferred that the former had 
played a prominent role in the conquest of South Kallinga as a 
subordinate ally of the Cholas. To strengthen the bond between 
himself and the Chola family, this Parantaka Pandya might have 
given his daughter in marriage to Prince Vikrama Chola. As 
Kulottunga Chola II is described as the grandson of a Pandya (later 
known as Varanavasi Devar) it may be suggested that Mukkokkilan 
Adigal might have been the mother of Kulottunga II and that 
Sadaiyavarman Parantaka. To conclude, Varanavasi Devar may be 
identical with Sadaiyavarman Parantaka Pandya. 


3. Rivalry between Rajadhiraja Chola II and Kulottunga III: 


'The emperor Rajaraja II, owing to the infancy of his sons, had 
crowned* Edirilipperumal, a relative of his, a few hours before his 
demise in A.D 1163. But as the party in opposition to the scheme 
of enthroning a relative of the late emperor while his sons were there, 
was a strong one in the land, the coronation of this Edirilipperumal 
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E e postponed for four years. Those who supported the in- 
pn of Rae II consisting of several influential officers and 
citizens wanted to secure an assurance from the Prince Edirlip- | 
perumal to the effect that he was ready to abdicate the throne in 
favour of the son of Rajaraja Il when that prince had attained 
majority. After having given such an undertaking Edirilipperumal 
was: anointed and crowned with the title of Rajadhiraja Chola in 
A.D. 1166. Thus the rule of Rajadhiraja II was a temporary 
arrangement. But Rajadhiraja II failed to keep up the promise 
and refused to abide by the terms of the agreement reached in A.D. 
1166. The result was the division of the country into two armed 
camps. In the early regnal years of Kulottunga Chola III this 
struggle seems to have been going on in the empire. Kulottunga's 
cause finally triumphed over that of Rajadhiraja who was com- 
pelled to surrender power to Kulottunga Chola III. In this con- 
nection, the part played by the Vana chieftain Rajaraja Vana 
Kovaraiyan of Magadai Mandalam may be noted. He came to the 
Tanjore District, met the enemies of the new emperor in battle, 
vanquished him and seized their possessions including cows and 
oxen. So, in this civil war Kulottunga Chola III scored a final 
victory over his rival Rajadhiraja Chola II and stabilised his posi- 
tion in the land with the help of several adherents, including Raja- 1 
raja Vana Kovaraiyan. This chieftain directed the Siva temple 
authorities at Tittagudi to burn two perpetual lamps* beofre the 
God and gave 40 cows from the numerous cows seized by him in 
the Tanjore District. As 24 more cows were needed, the chief gave 
860 kasus to the temple authorities to enable them to purchase the 
required number of cows. Further he gave 480 kasus from the sale 
proceeds of the remaining cattle heads. 
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Jo conclude, Rajadhiraja seems to have disputed the claims of 
— Kulottunga III in A.D. 1178 and in the subsequent years and finally 
— submitted to the latter. The fact that Kulottunga III was supported 

by many chieftains as lawful sovereign lends weight to the theory 
that he was a son of Rajaraja Chola II. 


After leaving the Tamil country, Rajadhiraja II seems to have 
gone to the Telugu country and lived there!. 


3 ga never gave up his rivalry and broug 
a to the Telugu country in 1178 when he seized 


artisans. (K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Seco 
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ASOKA’S CONCEPT OF WELFARE STATE 
by 
PROFESSOR INDRA, M.A., Bhargava Municipal, Head of the 


Department of Sanskrit, College, Simla 
Member, Oriental Faculty, Punjab University 


Priyadrashi Asoka had declared in one of his royal proclama- 
tions embodied in the Rock Edict No. 6:-— 


"I consider that I must work for the welfare of all people. 
There is no other work for me more important than doing 
what is good for the well-being of all people." 


In this very proclamation, he had further observed: — 


"During all hours and in all places, whether I am dining or 
in the Lady's apartment, or in the inner apartment or in 
the lavatory or when riding or in the garden—everywhere, 
the reporters shoud report to me the business of the people. 
I shall attend to it everywhere.” 


The motive behind this desire to do good was not to acquire 
fame or any other wordly gain. Doing good to all people was just 
a matter of duty for the King. Asoka himself answered this ques- 
tion, “And why do I work as aforesaid?” :— 


“It is to see that I may discharge my debt to beings and that 
I may make some happy here in this world and they may 
hereafter gain heaven.” 


In the Rock Edict No. 10, he positively rules out the motive of 
fame by saying: A 


“King Priyadarshin, the beloved of gods, does not consider 
either fame or renown here as of great value in the life 
hereafter. All that he desires is that the people may listen 
to his dharma and live accordingly.” 


Tt is clear that the concept of welfare-state which evolved only 
fifty years back in Europe after centuries of political development 
Was evolved in India 2,200 years ago, by the Emperor Asoka. Nay, 
ven much earlier it was evolved in the Epic-age in the forni of 

amarajya which was also expounded so lucidly in the parting dis- 
Course, delivered from his death-bed of arrows, by that venerable 
royal preceptor, Bhisma Pitamaha. 


Dharmavijaya: 


The concept of public welfare originated in the mind of Asok 
after th 


f conquest of Kalinga, He was a ruthless monarch before 
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aa ‘active of his policy was expansion of the empire. In the 

s ihor ER ND 18, it 5 mentioned that in the battle of Kalinga, 
“about one hundred and fifty thousand persons were carried away 
as captives and one hundred thousand slain and many tines a 
number died, leaving behind lakhs of widows and orphans. "These 
ghastly consequences caused deep repentence and remorse in the 
mind of Asoka and from that time onward he decided that: 


“Now, even the loss of a hundredth or even a thousandth part 
of all lives that were killed or died or carried away captive 
atthetime when Kalingas were conquered—is considered 
deplorable by Devanampriya.” 


He now made a decisive declaration : — 


“Now to Devanampriya, Dharmavijaya (conquest by love and 2- 
righteousness) is the most important conquest. And this | 
conquest has been won by Devanampriya among all the 
tribes living on the borders of his eter en the country 
of Antiyoka—the Yavana King living 800 Yojanas away, 
and among four other Kings such as Turamaya (Ptolemy 
II Philadelphos of Egypt, B.C. 285-247), Antikona (Anti- 
gonus Gonatus of Macedonia, B.C. 300-250) and Alika Sun- 
dar (Alexander of Epirus, B.C. 272-255)... Let my sons 
and grandsons listen, that no new conquest by sword is to 
be undertaken by them. They should consider that the only 
true conquest is conquest by dharma because what is con- 
aered by dharma leads to lasting friendship and affec- 

lon." 


. The Arthasastra of Kautilya (Bk. XII. Ch. I) recounts three 
kinds of vijayas or conquests, i.e., 


(1) Dharmavijaya is that of a just conqueror who is satis- 
fied with mere obeisance of kings, brought under his 
sovereignty. 


(2) Lobhavijaya is that of a greedy conqueror, who is वक 
fied with plunder and booty only, gained in the van- 
quished country. ; 


(3) Asuravijaya is that of a demon-like conqueror who 
delights in butchery and slaughter of his enemies. 


In the Epic-age we hear of Aswam ] i- 
s which were performed at a Oi 
hout fight Kings assembled a: 


| 
| 
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tion in dharma. "People even in those countries, where the envoys 2 
of Devanampriya have not reached, having heard of the conduct of 
Devanampriya, his ordinances and instruction in Dharma, follow 

it and will follow it." (R.E. 13). 


In fact, dharmavijaya was the basis of Asoka's concept of public 
welfare. By this he had not only conquered the bodies of his people, 
but even their minds and hearts. This was indeed a marvellous 
achievement, the effects of which had penetrated countries even 
beyond the frontiers. The history of the world can show no other 
parallel to these dharmavijayas, so far-reaching in their irresistible 
influence. 


Asoka’s Welfare Policy 


From the epigraphic evidence available, the following three 
salient features of Asoka’s welfare policy can be discerned. Firstly, : 
that the State must take paternal interest in the welfare of all 
people. Asoka declared in unmistakable terms in the Kalinga Edict 
No. II: ; 


“All people are my children. (Sarve manushya mama praja). 
Just as I desire on behalf of my own children that they 
should þe fully provided with all kinds of comforts and 
enjoyments in this world, as well as in the other world, 
similiarly I desire the same (happiness and enjoyment in 
this world and the next) on behalf of all people.” 


For ensuring maximum public welfare, assumption of paternal 
role by the State is essential, because according to modern concepts 
also, the state should, not only take care of physical welfare of all 
people, but should look after their moral and spiritual welfare too, 
by providing proper education and social environments to them. 
Asoka made his people say: “The King is like our father. He cares 
for our welfare, as much as he cares for himself. We are to him 
like his own children.” (Kalinga Edict. No. II). : 


This paternal theory of State was in conformity with teachings 
Of previous political preceptors. The very etymological meaning of 
the word ‘praja’ was progeny, and the word ‘nripa’ for King, denoted 
one who acts as father to his people. Acharya Chanakya lays 
down a political parable: 


“The happiness of a King lies in the happiness of his people. 
His welfare lies in their welfare. What is in the interest 
of the people must be in the interest of the King himself. 
There can be no self-interest as such for a King." (Artha- 
sastra, Book I, Ch. XIX). 


According to this injunction, a King has to lose his individuality 
altogether and merge the same into that of his people. This is. 
possible only when he takes himself as father and the people as his - 
offspring (atmaj). : Sd 
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T nd attribute of Asoka's welfare policy was appoint- 
SA वा या as were saturated with the spirit of public 
service and self-sacrifice. He told them clearly at the time of 


appointment : — 


“You are placed in charge of welfare of several thousands 
of lives. Let you win affection of all the people. They are 
like our children.” (Kalinga Edict No. 1). 


In several other Rock and Pillar Edicts, these officers have been 
called as Pradeshikas, Rajjukas, Yutas and Rashtrikas who were, 
in charge of various units of administration. Of them, Rajjukas 
were the most important. They were counterparts of modern dist- 
rict officers. A separate injunction has been issued in the Pillar 
Edict No. IV: 


“These Rajjukas must perform their duties wholeheartedly, 
without falling a prey to selfishness and fear and bestow 
welfare and happiness on the people and act kindly towards 
them." 


In this very edict a very beautiful simile has been drawn bet- 
ween publie servants and nurses: 


"As a father after entrusting his child to an intelligent nurse 
feels confident that she will take care of the comforts of 
his child and will protect it properly, similarly I feel con- 
fident after entrusting my people to the high officers known 
as Rajjukas that they will look after their happiness and 
welfare properly." 


j Howsoever sincere, well-meaning and animated with thoughts of | 
publie weal rulers 01 a country may be, if their officers are steeped 
d in selffishness, are devoid of the sense of duty and are ridden with 
fear, no public welfare can possibly be accomplished. It is essential 
| that publie servants be unselfish, fearless and dutiful ; then only real 
publie welfare can be achieved. Asoka had fully grasped this reality 

and had, therefore, made it a vital constituent of his state-policy. 


Asoka ordered .his officers to personally visit all regions of the 
country and come in direct contact with the people to understand 
their needs. From the Yerragudi and Rupnath Rock Edicts, it is 
clear that the Emperor himself spent 256 days in a year, going 

$5 round the country and getting all welfare-projects executed under 
7 his personal supervision. He had, therefore, issued instructions to 
his officers to make personal contacts with the people, for he be- 
lieved that “in administration those who get lazy and easily tired 
cannot make progress. They must move about often and do the 
needful for the people on spot". (Kalinga Edict No. 1). : 


. In this connection, Asoka laid special emphasi t inal 
points. Firstly, officers, while dealing with the nai DUELO B 
- maintain Vyavahara-Samata or ‘equality before law’ i.e., none must 
be considered above law, whether a prince or a pauper Perfect 
Rule of Law must be observed by officers of the State, “Secondly, 
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Danda-Samata or ‘equality of punishment’ (E. IV), i.e., for equal 
crime, equal punishment must be awarded, irrespective of the status 
of the criminal. No partiality must be tolerated in administration 
of justice. The clear injunction of the emperor was:— 


“The Judicial officers must constantly be vigilant about ad- 
ministration of Justice. No innocent person must be made 
to suffer and no guilty person should be allowed to escape, 
by miscarriage of Justice." (Kalinga Edict I). 


Again Asoka had instructed his officers to avoid five public evils 
which tampered with their impartiality and integrity, namely, envy, 
indolence, harshness, hurry and lack of practice. Officers, who are 
jealous, and idle do not succeed in accomplishing acts of public 
good. In the same place (Kalinga Edict No. I) officers have been 
advised to be not harsh (akarkasha), not cruel (achanda) and be of 
gentle disposition (shlakshnaramba) in dealing with public 
matters. 


The third attribute of Asoka's state-policy was establishment 
of religious tolerance. The emperor had given complete freedom of 
profession, practice and propagation to all religious sects. 
(RE. XII). 


| “King Priyadarshi himself reverenced persons of all sects 

| (pashandhas) by gifts and various other forms of rever- 

| ence. He desired increase of the spiritual strength of the 
followers of all religions." 


In the Rock Edict No. 12, Asoka lays down the following five 
| rules of religious tolerance: 


j 1. Restraint of one's speech is the root of religious toler- 
| ance. 


2. One must respect and reverence his own religion. 


But one must avoid decrying the religions ‘of others. 


One should not speak lightly of other religions, without 
occasion or relevance. 


5. On the other hand, as proper occasions arise, persons of 
other religions should be honoured suitably. 


"Acting in this manner," adds the Edict, *one certainly exalts 
one's own religion and helps also persons of other religions. Acting 
m a contrary manner, one injures one's own religion and also does 
disservice to religions of others." 


,..,Asoka's unshakable faith was that ‘Samavaya eva sadhw, ie, 
verily concord of all religions is meritorious.’ He desired and | 
Promoted progress of all religions alike. (R.E. XII). 


£ Following this element of his state-policy, Asoka, himself a 
9llower of the Buddha, showed no discrimination towards followers. 
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s. On the other hand, he helped them m all ways, in 
pM thelr religious duties. The cave-edicts of "ap 
as well as his grandson Dasharath made it abunden HE clea that 
cave-dedications were made to Ajivakas and S RET (Jain 
ascetics) on the Khalitaka hills and elsewhere for jun pur- 3 
poses during the rainy season. All this confirms the contention that 4 
religious tolerance was a cardinal feature of Asoka's state policy. 


A 
It is well-known in Indian history that Asoka, not only in his र 
own extensive empire, but even beyond its frontiers, accomplished 
many acts of public good. Following well-laid principles of a state- 
policy, as envisaged above, he made no distinction among his own 
veople, nay, among the whole mankind and even all sentient beings. 
In the Rock Edict No. 2 he had given a decisive proof of his broad- 
based humanitarian state-policy : — 


“Everywhere in the conquered dominions of King Priyada- 
rshi, the beloved of gods, and the dominions on the borders, 
as those of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satyaputra, the 
Kratputra, Tamaraparani, the Yavana King, Antiyoka and 
other neighbouring kings of the Antiyoka—two kinds of. 
medical treatment have been established by King Priyadar- 
shi, viz., medical treatment for human beings and medical 
treatment for cattle. For this purpose medicinal herbs, 
useful for human beings and cattle have been imported 
and grown, wherever they are not available." 


In the Pillar Edict No. 7, a fairly comprehensive enumeration 3 
pus been made of other public utility works, undertaken by the 
mperor:— 


(1) 


Banyan trees have been planted on roads for giving shade - 
to travelling people and animals. Ec 


i (2) Mango-groves have been raised here and there. 


(3) Eo half Krosha, wells of drinking water have been 


(4) Rest-houses for travellers have been constructed. 


(5) For the enjoyment of men and ani 3 
mals, r= have | 
been constructed at Several places. D 3 


Asoka i 


82 — 


z ES add 8 not satisfied with these numerous accomplishments and 


d comforts are but a trifle. I wish 


more to make all' le h —80. 
d un follow the path of dharma with faith and devo : 


this very edict mention is made i 

d men Of special officers calle 
arm feo AMET Who in modern political parlance may b: 
med as General Welfare Officers, who were responsible for al 
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round well-being of all people, including householders, ascetics, 

mendicants, widows, orphans, workers, religious orders and royal 
families. They were also in charge of state-charity departments 
and especially were entrusted with the task of maintaining the ; 
moral and spiritual health of all sections of society. They had to 

see that no one among the people was put to unnecessary harass- 
ment by wrongful arrest and detention (bandhan) and that no one. 
was awarded death penalty (badha) without trial and conviction. 
(R.E.V.) ' s |e E 


All these acts of publie welfare sound very modern. But they 
were part of a well-designed state-policy adopted by Asoka 2,200 
years ago. The State which does not undertake these and similar 
acts of public good cannot be called a welfare-state. In free India, 
we have given Asoka's ‘wheel of dharma’ a proud place in our natio- 
nal flag, symbolising the nation's will and determination to establish 
a welfare-state in the country. The directive principles in the New 
Constitution have also been framed accordingly. Shall we, in fact, 
translate the concept of Asoka's welfare-state into reality? 


Men 
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GHORAMANTA ALIAS GORAVINDA, A BURMESE GOD 
by 


DEVAPRASAD GUHA 
University of Rangoon 


urma today is a professedly Buddhist pe and follows the 
Pali Cae of fis Hinayana School. This form of Buddhism was 
introduced into Pagan in Upper Burma, the then cradle of the Bur- 
mese culture, in the third quarter of the eleventh century A.D, 
through the energetic efforts of King Anawrahta (1044-77 A.D.) 
with whose reign started the definite history of the country. Accord- 
ing to the available records this form of Buddhism was brought 
from the Ramannadesa, the cradle of the Talaing culture. As re- 
gards the history of the introduction of Buddhism in the Talaing 
region, we are to depend entirely on the evidence of the Ceylonese 
chronieles like the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa aecording to 
whieh the Faith was introduced into Suvannabhumi by Sona and 
Uttara, the two missionaries sent by the Venerable Moggaliputta 
11888, the President of the Third Buddhist Council which was held 
under the patronage of the Great Maurya Asoka. But that is all 
tradition and its definite historicity is yet to be proved. The only 
thing that can be asserted with any amount of certainty at this 
stage of historical research is that the introduction of the Faith 
must have taken place not later than the fifth or sixth century A.D. 
But as to the nature of the form of Buddhism, there is yet some 
doubt. The available evidence go to suggest that Saravastivada, 
Mahayana and Tantrayana forms of Buddhism had their followers 
in Ancient Burma. 


So far about Buddhism. Now looking at the entire stretch of 
South-east Asia we find that all the countries that had been colonis- 
ed by the Indians or were commercially connected with India were 
permeated with the Brahmanical culture and its elaborate para- 
phernalia of rites and rituals, gods and goddesses, myths and leg- 
ends. In Java, Sumatra, Campa and Kamboja Brahmanical and 
Buddhist cultures flourished side by side. In Siam too, which is 
professedly Buddhist, finds of Brahmanical deities testify to the 
pı evalence of the Brahmanical culture in the land. But what about 

urma? Staying midway between India and South-east Asia, one 
panses to think, whether or not Burma could remain unaffected by 
e impact of the Brahmanical culture. The answer is an emphatic 


no”. Indeed, she too was highly i i " a 
2 and historical Roe ied ग prea ca 
oubt. 


have proved this beyond 
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Burma. But the best proof of the prevalence of Brahmanism is 
supplied by the archaeological discoveries of Brahmanical gods and 
temples in the country. Of the Hindu temples of ancient Burma, 
one is still in existence. That is the Nat-hlaung af Pagan, the 
main deity of which is the Brahmanical god Visnu himself. Be- 
sides the main deity, the shrine accommodates the representations of 
as many as seven incarnations of Visnu. Stylistically speaking 
these sculptures are to be dated in the ninth or tenth century A.D. 
The presence of this shrine and the sculptures it houses prove 
beyond doubt the existence of the Brahmanical population in Upper 
Burma at an early period of the country's history. But with the 
growth of the Theravada Buddhism in the country, these temples 
gradually fell into disuse and ultimately became lost. Yet it can- 
not be denied that most of the images which once sanctified these 
temples are now emerging out of the debris of the ruins of centuries. 
Such Brahmanical images have been unearthed from Pagan in 
Upper Burma, Hmawza in Central Burma, Thaton and Tennas- 
serim in the south-eastern coast of the country and at ancient 
Vesali in the Arakan zone. The earliest one of these images seems 
to have belonged to the sixth or seventh century A.D., while the 
latest one can approximately be placed in the fourteenth century. 
Most of the images discovered are those of Visnu in different forms. 
Next comes Siva. Next come in order of importance Surya, Brahma 
and Ganesa. About these gods Dr. Niharranjan Ray has discussed 
at length in his work Brahmanical Gods im Burma. But small as 
the span of his investigation was, the learned scholar could not deal 
with other Brahmanical deities like Candi, Durga and Paramesvara 
whose presence, however, in the Burmese Brahmanical pantheon he 
has recognised in his work. A perusal through the Burmese litera- 
ture shows that not only these Brahmanical deities but many others 
were not merely known to the Burmes people of yore, but some of 
them became actually incorporated in the Burmese Buddhist pan- 
theon and are even now worshipped by the people as Nats. In this 
paper I shall try to speak a few words about a less kown and less 
Important (according to the Burmese reckoning) Brahmanical god 


1n Burma, a god whose identification has become a problem to many 
à scholar. 


E: the Thirty-seven Kings (a work in Burmese) by U Po Kya, 
ere is the reference to several Hindu deities, distributed into six 
Sets, each of which contain the names of five gods and goddesses 
Who are regarded with great respect in Burma. These deities have 
been found mentioned in ancient Burmese literature and inscriptions. 
n one of these sets, viz. the fourth ascribed to King Thalon (A.D. 
1628— 38), there is the mention of Ghoramanta, also known as 
aa along with two goddesses Syasvati (Sarasvati) and 
andi (Candi), as also two gods, viz., Paramisva (Paramesvara, an 
appellation of Siva) and Mahabinne (Mahavinayaka, another name 
for the ४०१ of Ganesa) While there is no difficulty in identifying 
the last four deities, the matter is not so easy in the case Ghora- 
manta. The following observations have, therefore, been made in 
an attempt to identify this divinity. ik 
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Ghoramanta : 


e shall first take up the name Ghoramanta. In Burmese 
Bee on it sounds like Goraminda. The word ghora means 
fierce, while manta means hymn, charm, om AA Going by the 
formation of the word, one may be inclined to ake the word 
| Gioramanta to signify a god who is invoked with prayers fierce in 
E nature. As such the word seems to refer to some fierce Tantric 
=e god. But against this contention it may be said Wa in the seven- 
teenth century, the period under investigation, antricism was 
almost in the wane in Burma and its place was gradually being 
taken up by a later form of Vaishnavism through the efforts of the 
Manipuri brahmins. Besides we do not know of any Tantric god 
having the name Ghoramanta or any other similar name. As such 
it is rather difficult to accept Ghoramanta as a Tantric god. 


The term Ghora also means the god Siva. One may be inclined 
to identify manta with the Pali word manda, Skt. mandra, mean- 
ing sound, the word thus referring to the sound of the hand drum 
(damaru) of Siva. If this identification could be accepted, it would 
have been possible to identify Ghoramanta with Siva. But the, 
identification of manta with manda is not phonetically possible. 


There is a further diffieulty in trying to identify Ghoramanta 
with Siva. Against this identification it may be said that nowhere 
in the Brahmanical literature is Siva mentioned as Ghoramanta. 
Then again in the particular set under consideration, Siva has al- 
ready been referred to by the name Paramisva (Paramesvara) It 
may be pointed out here that according to the list supplied by U Po 
Kya, the name of the same god has never been mentioned more 
than once in the same group. 


Then again it has been suggested by some that Ghora of Ghora- 
manta rude one of Aghora, another name of Siva. These 
scholars are of opinion that Ghoramanta actually refers to the 
Aghora cult, a form of Saiva Tantricism still prevalent in certain 
parts of rural Bengal, which might have been prevalent in Burma 
during the period under consideration. As regards this theory it 
may be said that such a cult might have been prevalent in the coun- 
try during the period but it has got nothing to do with Ghoramanta 
as this identification of Ghora with Aghora, i.e. Siva, puts us in the 


same difficulty of having th t , 
same list. £ the reference to the same god in the 


; Thus, on the face of the above mentioned grounds, it is rather 
neut us accept Ghoramanta as refering to Rm oot 
oravinda: 


Now let us discuss the other name, vig. Goravinda. The 


‘nearest known name of a Hindu god i i ich i f 
is Govin f the 
many names by w क Coe 


p excepting the third one. Therefore, one 
dentify Goravinda with Govinda. The only diffi- 
5 ; e 
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insert a ra or ar or simply 7 in a word, particularly in religious 
texts, to give the word a more dignified appearance. Though this | 
insertion is rather arbitrary yet the custom is very old and as a 
result phonetically wrong forms are passing on in Burmese language 
ascorrect ones. lt may be pointed out that such changes are noticed: 
in other languages as well. : 


Now, if Goravinda can be regarded as a phonetic distortion of 
Govinda, then it may be argued that the word signifies the Hindu 
god Visnu. This identification, again, fits in well with the context 
for the reasons given below. 


(1) It has been pointed out above that Saivism and Vaish- 
navism entered Burma centuries back. As such, although Siva and 
Visnu are Hindu gods, yet they have been absorbed by the Burmese 
popular Buddhism after an application of Buddhistic touch on them. 
Even now these two and many other Brahmanical deities are wor- 
shipped in this country as Nats as has been mentioned above. 


(8) According to the list of U Po Kya, in all the groups 
excepting the one mentioned above, there is direct or indirect re- 
ference to Visnu. In the group with which we are concerned all 
the popular gods and goddesses of the time have been referred to 
excepting Visnu unless we agree to identify Goravinda with Govinda. 
That in the seventeenth century Burma, Visnu’s popularity did not 
wane much is evident from the fact that both before and after this 
century the name of Visnu is found mentioned along with other 
popular gods and goddesses of the time. Moreover, if the identi- 
fieation of Goravinda with Govinda be not accepted, there crops up 
a lacuna so far as the popularity of the Visnu cult in Burma is 
concerned, a gap which becomes difficult to be explained. 


(3) It may be pointed out further that Burma came in very | 
close contact with Manipur in Assam sometime in the sixteenth | 
century. As a result, a good number of Manipuri brahmins came 
into this country and settled here. These brahmins original 
migrated to Manipur from Navadvipa in Bengal, their origina 
home, which was the birth place and the early centre of activiti 
of Sri Caitanya (A.D. 1485—1527), a very famous exponent 4 
Neo-Vaishnavism. So popular was he that a new Vaishnava cu 
grew after his name. The Manipuri brahmins are devotees 
Visnu and they regard Caitanya as one of His apostles. So, wher 
they came over to Burma they did not fail to bring "with them 
their religious faith also which they follow even now very sincerel Y 
It may be mentioned further that in their religious works and. 
nol songs these brahmins refer to Visnu as Govinda and not 

S Visnu. 


. We shall again go back to the word Ghoramanta which may be 
Just a wrong form of Pali word Goracanda, Skt. Gauracandra one 0; 
ae many names by which Sri Caitanya is called by his follow 

he difficulty of accepting this identification lies with the fir, 

and last syllables. It may be pointed out, however, that 
the pronunciation of gha and ga often gets confused. A: m 

: G not very unlikely that Ghora of Ghoramanta is just a f ह 

xora, the spelling being based on a confused pronunciat n. 
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the third syllable is concerned, it is not very unlikely that ma 

d ताट for ca. The last syllable ta for the expected da 

seems to U 
D be accepted, the problem becomes very simple and it 
does not fit in with the context badly. Against this view it may 
possibly be said that the change suggested is rather too drastic. 
“But as adefence for the change suggested above, we may say that 
the possibility of such a change in spelling cannot be ruled out 
altogether. 

There is again a suggestion that Ghoramanta refers to a god 
riding on a horse. Against this possible interpretation, the follow- 
ing points may be raised: 


v (a) Amongst the many words for a horse in Panna i and 
Pali, one is ghotaka from which the later Bengali word ghoda has 
been derived. Against the contention of taking ghora for a horse, 
it may be said that it is not at all likely that the name of a god 
will be formed out of a vernacular word when more dignified forms 
are available from the classical languages. Phonetically also d 
changes to l (in Pali and Prakrit) which at times changes to | 
and not r. Thus, ghoda may at the most become ghola and not 
ghora. 


(b) Then again, it is not easy to explain the change of a of 
ghoda to a, particularly in Burmese in which there is a general 
tendeney to lengthen the final a and mot vice versa. 


(c) Moreover, there is no important Hindu god which is 
known to be riding on a horse. Reference may be made to Surya 
and the divine physicians Asvins. None of them, however, rides 
on à horse. Surya, who has got the horse for his carrier, moves 
about in a chariot drawn by horses and not on the back of 8 
.horse. The Asvins too are regarded as moving about in chariots 
drawn only by horses. Reference may be made in this connection 
to Raivata, the son of Surya, who has got for his carrier a horse. 
But Raivata is not a very significant god even in the Brahmanical 
pantheon, and, as such, it is not very likely that such a god did 


ever find a place (was ever incorporated) in the Burmese religious 
pantheon. > 


which also suggests the pre 
fits in well with the religiou 
i Moreover: 


be based on a confusion in pronunciation. If this 
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ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION 
Fr Cultures in India: 6 resurvey of evidence 


by a 
F. R. ALLCHIN B.A., Ph.D. 


Sites in the N. Karnataka region produce a range of surface 
finds, among which certain ground stone tools, stone blades and 
geometric tools, peculiar forms of pottery wares, and other objects 
were inferred by Foote to be Neolithic. Several other workers 
adopted the term: thus Longhurst referred to typical sherds from 
Bellary as Neolithic, and Richards placed a small collection of 
typical pottery forms and wares with his Neolithic stone collection 
in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. Again at a later date the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Department referred to typical Neolithic 
pottery from cave sites near the Asokan edict at Maskiz. Not 
only did Foote recognize the surface assemblages from these sites 
but he exactly understood the typical siting of the Neolithic settle- 
ments. 


The brilliant inferences of Foote and others received definite 
confirmation in Wheeler’s excavations at Brahmagiri?, but for no 
very clear reason the report upon this work adopts the term 'Stone 
Axe Culture' which culture is once referred to as a 'erude Chalco- 
lithie Culture“ whilst the term Neolithic is not used. Since that 
date the characteristic features which Foote had recognized have 
been further localised in exacavations at Sanganakallu near Bellary* 
at Piklihal near Mudgal’ and at Maski in Raichur District. On the 
basis of this evidence (excluding that from Faski to which I have 
not had access so far) it is possible to reconstruct a convincing 
picture of many features of life in the period in this region, and 
it is now possible to consider the appropriateness of the term used 
by the earlier writers. 


In a recent paper on the Neolithic cultures of the Old World® 
Childe proposed a single economic criterion for the Neolithic, indi- 
cating a “self-sufficing food-producing economy’. For his purpose 
he included in his range Chalcolithic cultures in which “stray objects 
of native or even smelted copper” appear, but did not include those 


Statement marked with an asterisk refer to hitherto unpublished work, mainly 
by myself. 


1 Foote, R. B., I.P.P.A.. 1916. p. 17 ff. 

2 ARHAD 1935-6, Apx d. 

3 Ancient India 4, 1947. 

4 Ibid. p. 199. 

4. Subba Rao, B. Stone Age Cultures of Bellary, 1948. 


. 5. Allchin F. R., Development of Early Cultures in Raichur, Ph.D. London 
University, 1954. 


५ 6. Kroeber, A. L., Anthropology Today, an inventory of Papers of the Inter- | 
National Symposium on Anthropology, Chicago 1950. 


7. Ibid, p. 193. 
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“have once enjoyed a full ‘Bronze Age’ economy but, 
cut off from sources of metal have reverted us stone tools and 
weapons”. He notes that there is no single Neolithic period for 
the whole of the area, and thus that any reference to a Neolithic 
period must relate to a given region. In enumerating the regions 
of the Old*World in which Neolithic cultures are known he writes 
tst India is excluded “for lack of authenticated relevant material i 
He then enumerates certain features which are either present in 
all or many of the Neolithic cultures he includes. I shall try to set 
forth the evidence from our region for each one of these features. 


cultures which 


Primary Economy: 


Plants Cultivated: Evidence of cultivation of plants is at the 
moment limited to Foote’s discovery of the ash of “coarse straw like 
that of the great millet” in what I accept as a neolithic context*. 
Certainly if any cereal was cultivatd it would have been one of the 
millets which to this day are the staple crops of the region. Cultiva- 
tion of cereals may be inferred from the frequent occurrence of 
querns and grinding or rubbing stones in Neolithic levels including 
a quern in situ in a series of floors in immediate proximity to a hut 
wall at Piklihal, and a quern with rubber still in it from a similar 
context*. The inference is strengthened by the very large number 
of unbacked blades of regular length and width, with both ends 
removed, which are found in neolithic occupation levels and which 
were probably used to make composite knives and sickles. 


Domestic: No analysis is yet available of the animal bones 
from any of our sites. Indeed the publications of two of the sites 
make no clear reference to any evidence of the sort. At Piklihal a 
quantity of bone fragments and teeth were recovered from Neoli- 
thic layers, but these have not yet been studied. There is however 
convincing evidence of other kinds which points towards the 
domestication of livestock. In the Neolithie occupation layers at 
Piklihal two terra cotta figurines of humped bulls were found to- 
gether with a number of terra cotta horns. In a Neolithic grave the 
shoulder bone of a bovine was found as a deposit together with 
ground stone axes and blades. Among surface finds at Piklihal 
and Maski are terra cotta figures (of typical Neolithic fabric) of 
cows, pigs (?), fowls (?) and even perhaps buffalo. Moreover recent 
investigations of Zeuner (not yet published) and Allchin* have de- 
monstrated that the so-called cinder mounds of the region are 
largely composed of cow dung ash (this view had been expressed 
by Foote) and are in origin, at least, Neolithic. These facts lend 
support to my hypothesis that the many humped bulls of a peculiar 
style which are to be found bruised and painted on the rocks about 
the neolithic settlement areas at Piklihal (and at such major Neoli- 
th'e sites 25 Bellary, Maski and Billamrayan Gudda), are of Neo- 
lithic origin*. All these types of evidence lend force to the general 
hypothesis that cattle played a major part in the neolithic economy 


1. Ibid, pp. 195-6. 
2, Ibid, p. 197. 
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Hunting: In the absence of bone analyses, it is only possible 
to point out that deer of several species are figured in bruisings in 
similar contexts to the cattle, whilst lunates of stone could have 
been used as composite arrow heads. These facts may indicate 
that hunting continued to play a part in the food supply. 


Rural Economy: 


There is no evidence of the system of agriculture (as indeed is 
the case in many parts of the world). The construction of stone 
revetment walls on the level parts of hills, and the accumulation of 
rich soil deposits was demonstrated at Piklihal from the Neolithic 
period and appeared at that site to have continued without inter- 
mission to this day when small fields are still made and maintained 
by the method. These may indicate that small terrace fields were 
cultivated. The possibility of composite stone sickles has already 
been mentioned. 


The unsatisfactory nature of the evidence for cultivation is 
paralleled in many parts of the world. Stone axe blades may have 
been hafted as hoes, and digging sticks used, but in the absence of 
wooden remains such statements will remain speculative. 


Dwellings: In the lower Neolithic at Piklihal the occupation 
of Site VII was of a small cave before which a level platform of 
stones was constructed. In the Upper Neolithic at this site a level- 
led mud floor was extended across the floor of the saddle and post- 
holes and fragments of burnt wattle and daub must mark a hut 
foundation. The roof was probably thatched and the hut must have 
been very similar to the modern “gudse” house of the region. At 
many Neolithic sites in the region traces of levelled terraces and 
occupied caves may be observed. At Piklihal furniture of the huts 
included a rough stone-built hearth, tripods of stones standing in 
the floors and a rectangular quern let into the floor. 


Size of settlements: No direct evidence; but the number of 
settlements and the area settled was smaller than in the subsequent 
period. Also the density of settlements must have been low and 
the family units were probably scattered around the hills which 
were settled. ` 


Woodworking tools: Ground stone axe blades occur in fair 
numbers. These could have been hafted either axe or edge-wise but 
no evidence of hafting is known in the region. A very small num- 
ber of narrow bladed tools which cannot have been hafted appear to 
या used as chisels. A small number of boring tools are also 

ound. 


Textiles: No evidence so far. 


Pottery: The pottery is hand-made, beaten and perhaps tour- - 2 


nette built. No evidence of the wheel is found in local wares. Of — 
frequent occurrence are indications of scraping on the inner surface ।| 
of the vessel. Decoration includes incised and painted patterns, and | 
forms include many spouts and lugs, the channel spout, footed. 


21 
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i tands” wi “horn like” legs (at 
“offering stands" with three or four 
ed sherds of perforated vessels. 


Stone working: Boring tools are found as are a very small 
number of perforated “mace heads" pierced by percussion and bor- 
ing. Stone vases are not known. 


Eus: Disc beads of magnesite occur in the upper Neolithic 
at Brahmagiri and Sanganakallu. 


Weapons: The presence of lunates and worked points of stone 
may be taken to indicate arrows, etc. The mace head is very rare, 
but does occur. 


Burial rites: The neolithic burials of Piklihal and Brahmagiri 
indicate extended inhumation in shallow graves for adults, and pot 
burials for infants. Of the adults one case had two ground stone 
axes, five large chert blades, a small bowl and the shoulder of a 
bovine for gravegoods, whilst two cases had a spouted globular vessel 
at the head and other vessel at the loins. A youth of 10—12 years 
was buried in the Lower Neolithic of Piklihal without grave goods. 
No regular orientation has yet been observed. 


Trepanation: It is not easy to see why Childe includes this as 2 
a characteristic of the Neolithic, as he mentions cases in W. Europe 
only. The absence of any evidence in our region need not there- 


fore be taken as indicating the absence of a Neolithic culture in 
Childe’s meaning. 


Figurines: Animal figurines have already been mentioned. The 
humped bull is at present the most frequent form. At Piklihal two 
male human figurines were found as surface finds. These may have 
been Neolithic in origin although the ware was ‘inconclusive. 


Amulets and Seals: No evidence from our region. 


Temples: No evidence from our region. 


Chieftainship: No evidence from our region, but the tradition 
of the Tamil Sangam texts that the pastoral tribes of the hill 


forests were lead by *Ko' or tri ] chi 
oO e le y or tribal chiefs may well reflect some sort 


‘Childe concludes his survey by tracing the li ‘primary’ 

of Neolithic cultures. His eee, = kan या 
the context of W. Europe, but its validit 
0 y in the unlikely apperance of a neolithic stage precedin 
halcolithie or bronze age Stages of the In 
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be possible to use existing evidence to demonstrate such a ‘primary’ 
Neolithic spread into India. Further, the evidence of the appear- 
ance of ground stone tools, leads to a more probable explanation. 
That which spread was perhaps neither a ‘neolithic’ nor metal-using 
culture basically, but a food-producing, settled, culture (either 
spreading in the form of folk migration, or of ideas, or both) which 
utilised whatever resources were locally available for tool making. 
Such a theory takes into account the Bronze Age Indus Valley sites, 
| the Chalcolithic sites of W. India of the Nasik-Jorwe group and 
the Neolithic sites of the  Neolithie-Chaleolithie-Bronze Age 
Karnataka region, and also accounts for there being as yet in no 
one region of India evidence of a district sequence. We are thus 
driven back to the conclusion that the Neolithic is a food producing 
stage based technologically upon ground stone tools and stone blades, 
whilst the chalcolithie is a stage (at least in our context) in which 
certain classes of tool are made exclusively of copper (for example 
axes and chisels) whilst others are made of stone (blades, knives, 
sickles, ete.) In this case the “full Bronze Age" of Childe would 
represent the stage when all types of tools are made of metal (copper 
| or bronze) but some types of tools (e.g., blades, etc.) also occur in 
| stone, presumably among the poorer strata of society. In the case 
| of the Karnataka Neolithic there never appears to have been a time 
| when any type of stone tool is quite replaced by copper. The few 
items found are in some cases clearly of a luxury character, whilst 
“the stray finds of swords at Kallur, the chisel of Piklihal and the 
| axe or wedge from Brahmagiri seem to be very slender ground to 
| argue a Chalcolithic culture. This does not mean that further 
research may not reveal one. 


t 


We may now attempt a critical survey of the Neolithic culture 
j| of our region. Does it resemble the other cultures quoted by Childe? 
| It seems that within the limits of our evidence the Karnataka Neoli- 
thic meets the criteria to a remarkable degree. Is it then a “self- 
sufficing food producing economy”? There is little doubt that food 
was produced, and that there was a degree of local self-sufficiency, 
none the less there is some indication of trade in stone implements*. 
Again the stray metal objects reported may have been importations. 
In these circumstances (and similar conditions seem to have per- 
tained in the Neolithic Cultures of W. Europe) it seems that some 
return to the purely technological criteria would be valuable and 
we shall redefine the Neolithie of the Karnataka region as a food- 
producing, settled economy technologically based on ground stone 
tools and stone blades. Any discussion of the primariness or oh 
secondariness of the culture must depend upon the precise meaning 3 
with which these words are used and ultimately upon a firm chrono- 
logy for the cultures of the regions of India. The evidence of 
dating is at present largely wanting and I shall not speculate on it, — - 


. Outside the N. Karnataka region there is not perhaps sufficient | 
evidence to justify the assumption of Neolithie cultures. There are D 
however some indicators which may well point the way to neolithic 
Settlements which are as yet unknown. In the lower Godavari valley 


1 Lal, P.B. Chalcolithic phase in S, Indian Prehistory. JRASB XV, No, 1, 1949. R 
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| avati a large collection of basaltic artifacts was made 
many E ago. A study of photographs of these lead AE to the 
conclusion that they were the products of a similar industrial tradi- 
tion to those of our region, and this view i confirmed by Dr. Subba 
Rao who has actually seen the material. Similarly I have recently 
-hoen making a typological and technological analysis of large num- 
bers of basalt and hornblendic artifacts from the Banda and Mirza- | 
pur Districts and the Kaimur Hills*. There can be no doubt that 
they are the products of an industrial tradition very close to that 
of our region. A study of specimens and illustrations of artifacts 
from the Shervaroy hills suggests a similar conclusion, although the 
numbers reported in no way compare with the '40 packing cases' 
from the immediate vicinity of Amaravati or the vast Kaiur col- 
lection of the British Museum. It is perhaps significant that in 
none of these areas is there as yet any clear evidence of Chalcolithic 
cultures, any more than there is evidence of extensive Neolithic 
cultures in the part of W. India in which these have recently been 
discovered. 
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NEW LIGHT ON MEGALITHIC DATING IN INDIA. 


by 
DR. M. SESHADRI, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), 


Assistant Director of Archaeology and 
Assistant Professor of Indology, Mysore. 


All over the Deccan table-land occur in considerable numbers 
sepulehral circles of stone, dolmens, menhirs and cairns usually re- 
ferred to as megaliths. Dr. Aiyappan (1945) enumerated roughly 
two dozen different forms of burial whieh can be associated with 
the iron-using megalithie builders but Childe (1948) has drawn our 
attention to the difficulties of defining the term megalith. The 
classification of megaliths is not merely based on material or magni- 
tude but also on function and complexes of traits. Apart from this 
difficulty of finding an adequate definition, the problem of megaliths 
in India evoked more curiosity than scientific interest until recently. 
They were all practically assigned to a prehistoric period in so far 
as their date was concerned. Wheeler’s (1948) work at Brahmagiri 
in the Mysore State broke this spell and rescued them from their 
commonly supposed prehistorie origin and character. The correla- 
tion between the pottery both in types and technique between the 
town-site of the Asokan period and the Megalithic burials one mile 
away at Brahmagiri must be regarded as a major achievement in 
Indian archaeology. For the first time in Indian archaeology a 
scientific study of megalithic pottery was made at Brahmagiri, 
Cochin and Sanur but not much work has since been made to attempt 
a distribution map of megalithic pottery, partiularly of the so-called 
Andhra type. 


We may briefly recall (Codrington 1930) the forms and techni- 
que of megalithic pottery.. Of the forms the most peculiar are large 
pyriform urns, three-and four-footed urns and jars and large ter- 
racotta sarco phagi, a few with legs. The techniques of megalithic 
pottery are very interesting. They are as follows: — ; 


(i) Black polished ware, probably fired at low termparature 
as it weathers much easier than the red. 


(ii) Red polished ware. 


(iii)  Red-and-black polished ware. This is perhaps the most 
common technique associated with the megalithic cul- 
ture of South India and the Deccan. As Gordon (1950, 
1952) has noted it stretches from the urn-burial ceme- 
teries of Adichanallur on the South, Maheswar on the 
north bank of Narbada northward and on to Sisu- 
palgarh near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. Dus Sankalia 
found it near Nasik. It also occurs in quantity on the 
megalithic sites in Mysore from some of which the 
stone-circles are missing as a result of removal either 
by stone-masons or by flood. T. Narasipur may ‘be 
cited as a good example of the latter class. 
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iv) Russet-coloured ware with its varieties of rectilinear and 

Qo curvilinear pattern in a paste of Kaolin or lime. It 
occurs in considerable quantity on all Andhra sites: 
Maski, Kondapur, Amaravati, Chandravalli and Brah- 
magiri. 


~ 5 . " 

‘At first, it looks as if heavy concentration of this type is mostly 
confined to the Coimbatore District. Foote (1901) collected in 1879 
from burials a large number of specimens including pow ls cae 
and vases with wavy lines in Koalin or lime on or wih (Nos. 1076 to 
1086, 1092, 1111 to 1117, 1119 to 1123, 1151a, 1151g, 
1151h, 1151i, 1151j and 1151p) In many cases he has not given 
the names of the sites, however, No. 1092 (these numbers refer to 
the Madras Museum Catalogue, 1901) a red bowl with wavy lines 
came from Vallalur. Sol. W. H. Tuker (1930) found this ware at 
Sulur, MacQueen at Rakiapalayam and Walhouse at Nallampatti. 
The writer had the opportunity of examining a number of red bowls 
and vases with the usual wavy lines from megaliths of the Coimba- 
tore District at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, with the 
kindness of Mr. Irwin. Their exact provenance was,(1)x however, 
not available, 


We know now that the distribution of this pottery goes beyond 
Coimbatore. Foote obtained No. 1011, a red bowl with wavy ilnes 
in a megalith from the Madura District. North-east of the site on 
the left bank of the Tungabhadra opposite Hampasagara he (1916) 
found in a group of megaliths washed by flood No. 2886-6, a red 
bowl with the lattice design. It has been illustrated on Plate 58. 
: The late Dr. Krishna (1942) found a large sized red vase with 
A flared neck and lattice design in Kaolin in a megalith at Brahmagiri. 
1 Wheeler, however, found none there in 1947. "This russet-coloured 
Ware with curvilinear decoration in white was also found by 
B K. Govinda Menon (1987) in a granite dolmen at Tiruvilwamala in 
uc Cochin State. The distribution of this pottery therefore is of com- 
5 paratively limited extent no longer. More and more of digging up 
of megaliths individually will help us to note further their distribu- 


tion. It should not be confined merely to dievi iths in 
their context to town-sites. yao digging of merata 


, This type of pottery has also provided a firm datum line in 
Indian Archaeology. On the town-site of Chandravalli, it has been 


* Chandravalli also produced 


ths: MAR. 1929, p. 22. cups and dishss of the same type of pottery from 
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gik in association with the Roman coins of Augustus and Tiberius 
and the crude lead and potin coins of the Andhras. At Brahmagiri, 
Chandravalli and other sites, the rouletted ware is also associated 
with it. All these evidences would provide a date for this yellow- 
painted pottery in the first century A.D. But Col. Tucker's evidence 
from Sulur pushes back the date of this pottery still further. Alone 
with the megalithic pottery at Sulur was also found a bronze <vin 
which was identified by John Allan of the British Museum as a coin 
of Eran struck in the 3rd or 2nd century B.C. On the basis of the 
available evidence at the moment, this pottery ranges in point of 
time from the 3rd Century B.C. to 1st century A.D. Consequently, 
megaliths where the so called Andhra pottery occurs will have to be 
placed between these dates. 
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a EARLY PALLAVA PAINTINGS AT PANAMALAI AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE PAINTINGS AT 
SITTANNAVASAL 


by 
P. R. SRINIVASAN 


Panamalai is a small village to the north-west of Villupuram in 
the South Arcot District of Madras State. It derives its name 
from the hill which is at the north-east corner of a big irrigation 
tank. Here, on the top is the beautiful Siva temple’ built during 
the time of the famous and gifted Pallava king Narasimhavarman 
II Rajasimha (c. 700-720 A.D.)?. This temple belongs to the series 
of beautiful temples such as the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi- 
‘puram and the Jalasayanesvara or the Shore temple at Mamalla- 
puram which are the earliest existing examples of structural stone 
temples of South India built by the king. The temple at Pana- 
malai is important in many respects particularly with regard to 
‘the paintings discovered recently in it. 


that it was probably intended 
tching of the tank was very 
ed for the purpose and also 
fete ty uented the temple every day. 
Am us combination of utility with 
Mes remarkable and which amply 
of the king responsible for its 

i : S perhaps due to th 


टॅ 1 For a description of the temple and its date G 
E .1 see G. Jo i 
A gullies, Vol. e PP. 11 ff and A. H. Longhurst, 22122 2077 227 Mr 
- Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 40 BE T BB; 
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Secondly the temple at Panamalai shows certain architectural 
features, which prove its importance in the evolution of temple archi- 
tecture during the early Pallava period as they are distinguished 


from Ue of the other two temples at Kanchipuram and Mamalla- 
puram. 


A 


. Leaving aside the mandapas ete. that stand in front of the 
main temple, which are later additions, if we imagine it to stand 
alone as it did originally, crowning the hill, we get a magnificent 
mental picture of it. The charm of it is enhanced by the beautifully 
piled up superstructure over the sanctwm which reminds us of the 
beautiful descriptions of the sikharas of Meru, Mandara and Kailasa 
met with in our ancient literature. The temple faces east, has a 
garbhagriha (sanctum) preceded by an ardhamantapa. On the 
interior of the back wall of the sanctum is carved the characteristic 
Somaskanda group of figures as beautiful bas-relief. Outside, there 
is a small shrine attached to each of the three walls of the main 
shrine. The two shrines on the north and south face east while the 
western one faces west. The superstructures of these small shri- 
nes are of the sala (wagon-shape) type and are almost distinct 
from the simulated superstructure of the main shrine. This feature 
is repeated once more above, though the superstructure of the third 
storey in continuation, is of a peculiar shape. Over the corners of 
the central shrine are found cubical koshtas, a feature repeated in 
all the three storeys of the temple. The crowning piece of the main 
shrine (which is the real sikhara) has a globular shape although the 
kudu ornamentation is found only on its four sides. Now the plan 
and the elevation of the temple show the simplicity of the design 
and the effective manner of its execution which has preserved all 
the aesthetic qualities of a fine specimen of architecture. The 
grandeur of the temple is also due to the fact that the walls of the 
temple have not been encumbered with any sculptures in relief ex- 
cept for the rampant lions forming the base of the. pilasters. Added 
to these, the temple stands by itself without being enclosed in a 
wall. 


With these points in view if we compare this temple with the 
other two temples mentioned above certain factors emerge which 
have an important bearing on the fixing of relative dates of these 
three monuments. 


While the plan of the Panamalai temple shows the main shrine 
with a comparatively small vestibule, and with a subsidiary shrine 
on each of its three sides, there are nine subsidiary shrines around 
the Kailasanatha temple where the ardhamantapa is also large and 
pillared. In the case of the Shore temple there are no subsidiary 
shrines at all attached to the walls of the main shrine and it has 
signs of the subsidiary shrines fused with the walls themselves and 
becoming merely decorative embellishments to the shrine. As re- 
gards the superstructure while there is so much of distinction bet- 
ween the central piling and the piling over the subsidiary and 
in the Panamalai temple, there is not so much of a distinction per- | 


1 A. H. Longhurst, ibid, pl. IV (9) 
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tible, in the superstructure of the Kailasanatha temple and it 
s become more C Isborate and taller than that of the Panamalai 
temple. In the case of the Shore temple, the distinction between 
the piling of the central shrine and of the piling of the subsidiary 
shrines has become still less than that found in the Kanchi temple 
.and its superstructure has assumed a tall and imposing form which 
is not met with in the other two temples and which greatly contri- 
butes to the grandeur of the monument. Thirdly while there is 
practically no sculptural embelishment on the _walls of the Pan- 
malai temple a number of bas-relief sculptures in a vigorous style 
adorn the walls of the Kanchi temple. This feature has been carried i 
to its extreme in the Shore temple although the sculptures on its Y 
walls have been very badly weathered. As mentioned above while 
the Panamalai temple is not enclosed in a prakara, the Kailasa- t 
natha temple is enclosed by one and that is lined up in the interior | 
4 


by a continuous series of small shrines. In the case of the Shore 
temple the prakara seems to have been a large and massive one 
and it is distinguished from that of the Kailasanatha temple in that 
there are no shrines lining the walls which have been topped by a 
peice or couchant bulls, the latter feature appearing for the first 
ime here. 


Thus between these three noble edifices a distinct sequence 
based on the evolution of the architectural and other features can 
be established. Since the development of the features occurred 
during a comparatively short period of two decades or so and that 
too in such rapidity as is unbelievable a proper appraisal of the 
relative dates of the three temples has not been made. By means 
of following the track of the architects of Rajasimha’s time as 
pointed out above, it is evident that the very first.shrine to come 
into being in the novel attempt at building structural temples in stone 
was the one at Panamalai. This was probably built when the king 
was comparatively young and when he was perhaps in charge, as 
a viceroy of his father, of the region now comprising the South 
Arcot district. 


1 
i 
| 
if 


The second temple to be built by the great kin 
the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram, his a i E 
| India of Rajasimha's time his Kailasanatha temple should have 
[ been, architecturally speaking, the noblest structure which adorned 
fittingly the capital city of the famous kingdom. This glorious 
monument went into oblivion for a long period and the enjoy- 


ment of i t i : 
eee beauty was made possible only recently when it was re- 
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malai and Kanchi teples as above, it follows that the Shore: t 
comes after the Kailasanatha temple as is clear from the advanced 


stage of the evolution of archi i f 
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group. Besides this, the massive proportions of the various parts 
of the temple and the elaborate way it was decorated with basrelief 
sculptures on the exterior of the walls of the sanctum, vestiges of 
which can even now be seen, are clearly suggestive of its late date 
compared to that of the other two temples. Thus the Shore temple 
is the last of the series of big temples of Rajasimha’s time that have ° 
survived and it is not the first commencing the series as has been 
held by some." 


The most interesting aspect of the temple at Panamalai relates 
to its pictorial decoration, vestiges of which have been discovered 
only a few years ago. As is usual the Panamalai temple also imme- 
diately after its erection was plastered over and painted with glow- 
ing colours. From the present state of preservation of the temple, 
it is evident that during the 1,250 years of its existence, the temple 
was renovated or repaired on a comparatively few occasions only. 
This is supported by the existence of painted floral designs peeping 
out here and there from below its cornice. Very few attempts at 
whitewashing the temple appear to have been made because there 
are not more than two or three very thin layers of chunam superim- 
posed on the apparently original thick layer of plaster finished with 
a fine film of lime-wash. Even these, have fallen off in most places 
of the temple and considerable damage has been done to the layers 
of plaster and chunam that now exist in patehes and fragments by 
the vandalism of human beings and by various other destructive 
agencies. 


The fragments of plaster attached to the northern wall of the 
temple appear to have been comparatively better preserved than 
those elsewhere. Here it was the late French savant of South. 
Indian Archaeology Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil that discovered, bek 
one or two apparently unpretentious superimposed layers of white- 
wash, the exquisite paintings which form the subject of this article 
Originally it appears that this small shrine was painted all over its 
interior, but the painted surfaces now existing are confined only to — 
portions in the north and west walls. The discovery that the Pro- 
fessor made here was of a panel of painting on the northern w: 
The panel shows a standing female figure in the posture of res 
on something behind her with herJeft leg bent and leant against ii 
The expression on her face is rather pensive or melancholic am 
there is an umbrella of rare workmanship held over her head. Sh 
wears an elaborately and delicately worked karandamakuta, Y 
rings, keyuras, valayas, haras, etc. Her lower garment has bee 
delineated in glowing colours with simple yet attractive designs 0 
it, the whole unmistakably suggesting the consummate skill of th j 
artist who did it. Apart from the decorative elements, the tl 3 
that matter very much in representations of figures painted or 


e discovery of the paintings here, Dr. A. Aiyapp S 

ENAERE Soen a Museum, Madras, and I visited the place ang examine 
Struck with the amazingly beautiful paintings Dr. A. Aiyappan on na m 

authorities concerned in the management of the temple and ue D 
Archaeology, New Delhi and tried his best to move tami e 

preservation of the paintings. But unfortunately this effort. has be 
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tured, such as modelling, proportions and other features t 
E them real works of art, have all been found to Toes 
tion in this much damaged panel. True to the Indian way "n paint- 
ing, the artist has exhibited his remarkable capacity in the Bur 
rekhas (lines) of the figure. In order to emphasise the modelling 
Dat the figure he had also resorted, to a very limited Pa shad- 
ing"as is evident in the face of the figure and in other parts. The 
manner in which the expression of the pensive mood has been de- 
lineated shows the high proficiency of the artist and consequently | 
about the height of development that the art of painting had reached | 
when the panel was done. Besides the figure, the umbrella over f 
it is a superb specimen of its kind and its beauty is enhanced by the 1 
use of colours like yellow, green, and red appropriately and effecti- d 
vely. Although the panel is fragmentary and little or nothing is | 
| 


known about the attendant figures and the setting, the representa- 
tion has been identified as of Parvati. The identification of the 
figure as Parvati may be accepted but as to the exact scene in which 
she is depicted nothing is clear. 


It was this panel of wall painting that figured prominently in 
the announcement of the discovery about the paintings here. In 
fact when the present writer along with Dr. A. Aiyappan visited 
the temple for a study of the paintings, he saw a panel of painting 
on the western wall of the same northern shrine. This panel is 
so obscure and fragmentary that nothing could be made out at 
first sight except a few lines here and there. But on a closer i 
examination of the broken painted lines on the wall one would at 
once come upon a representation of a figure of which the head ४ 
and a portion of the right shoulder are all that could be made out. E 
On a still further examination it would be clear that there are on 
the right side of the figure, which is exposed, the parts upto about | 
the elbow, of four arms, one of the front upper arm of which is i 
thrown across the chest in a magnificent sweep. Following the | 


lines of the arms towards the neck not only do we see the kanthis 
and haras of rare workmanship but also the head of the figure with 
an elaborately decorated jatabhara on it and with the face showing 
features which are suggestive of deep introspection and rare serious- 
ness. On a further examination around the head a few more lines 
projected upwards could be seen which turned out to be those of a 
leg lifted up. From the above description it follows that repre- 
sents an eight-armed figure with one of its legs lifted up. From 
the manner in which one of the front arms is depicted in the grace- 
ful gajahasta pose and the left leg shown lifted up vigorously and 
dexterously, it is quite clear that the representation is that of Siva 
as Natesa and that too in the form of Urddhva tandava which is 
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ful bhushanas (decorations) that adorn the figure, all go to make 
the figure a rare master-piece the like of which has not so far been 
met with in Indian Art. When the figure is so beautiful even ina _ 
very bad state of preservation, its glory when it was not damaged 
can be easily imagined. Then it would indeed have been a marvel | 
Besides the great aesthetic qualities of the figure its importance iu ' 
the evolution of the form of Nataraja in South India with its párti- 
cular «rddhva tandava form is such as to make it a unique represen- 
tation of this form in Indian art and also the earliest of its kind 
as will be shown below. 


The significance of this form and its special association with 
South India will be better understood if the story on which it is 
based is told. It is well known that Siva performed first his dance 
in the Tarukavana where he went to convert a group of Karmatha 
rishis steeped in ignorance, from their atheistic ways to religious 
life based on devotion to the Lord. In order to give release to his 
devotees, Patanjali and Vyagrapada, Siva performed his dance 
again at Chidambaram in South India which is according to the 
Saivite literature the centre of the Universe. When he came to  . 
dance here, he was challenged by the goddess, the patron deity of 
the town and there arose between them a dance contest which was  . 
at once soul-stirring and bliss-giving to all the devas, rishis and 
others assembled there to witness it. There was no prospect of Siva 
vanquishing the goddess when accidentally one of his ear-rings fei 
down. In order to restore it to ear without anybody noticing | 
it Siva took it dexterously by the toes of one of his legs and put | 
it on his ear by gracefully lifting the leg up to the side of the ear. — 
One of the conditions of the contest of dance being that all the move- 
ments and forms assumed by one during the dance, however difficult = 
they may be, should be repeated effortlessly and with a rythme, by 
the other. The form assumed accidentally and out of a necessity 
namely urddhva tandava by Siva was consequently required to b 
performed by the goddess. Being of the fair sex she blushed at t} 
idea and out of modesty refrained from attempting to perform 
dance karana. It ultimately meant her defeat at the hands of S 
Since then this form has become a favourite theme of the artists | 
South India of all periods and regions. Tus 


Having known about the qualities of the paintings and their 
themes, it becomes necessary to know. about their dates so a 
appreciate their proper place in the history of South Indian 
paintings. Professor Mon. Dubreuil proclaimed that the pai t 
at Panamalai discovered by him were co-eval with the ten s 
That is they should have been painted by artists of Rajas x 
time immediately. after the construction of the temple. f 
announcement of his could be accepted = sa as conce 

aintings is concerned, 11 the 
0 his fact from his pen we have to tak 
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i Cc A reui hardly be taken 
The conclusions of such men as Prof. Dubr euil can D te 
because there is no further to the ultimate except if we desire to 
take a retrograde step which means returning to the abyss of maya 


= or illusion. 


D . There are three more considerations which help us in determin- 
ing the date of the paintings, viz.— 


(1) the position of the layer bearing the panels of paint- 
ings; 
(2) style and qualities of the paintings; and 


(3) a comparison of them with dated or approximately dated 


d paintings of comparable age. 

5 As regards (1) above, the paintings are done directly on the 
a fine chunam over the first coat of plaster on the wall. iHe technique 
3 adopted here is the same as at Sittannavasal and Kanchipuram 
as although the affinity between the latter paintings and Panamalai 


paintings is greater. In view of the fact that this temple during 
its long period of existence appears to have undergone renovation, 
etc., comparatively on a few occasions only, and in that the plaster- 
ing of the kind met with in the small shrine with the paintings is 
found all over the temple except where it has flaked off and also 
due to the paintings having been found on the first layer of plaster, 
there seems to be little doubt that the paintings belong to the same 
date as the temple. : 


Secondly, the style, beauty and exquisite workmanship of the 
paintings as already described, are characteristic of the Pallava 
period alone. : 


There remains now the comparison of the paintings belonging 
to the same period and products of the same school. The relation- 
ship between the Panamalai-Kanchi group of paintings of Raja- 
simha's time and the Sittannavasal paintings remains to be known. 
If the ascription of the latter to the time of Pallava Mahendra- 
varman I as has been done by Prof. Dubreuil was accepted, there 
could have been no difficulty in establishing the fact of the former 
having descended directly from and showing the continuity of the 
traditions of the latter. But this has been seriously questioned by 
Sri K. R. Srinivasan in a paper' which he submitted to the 1944 
Indian History Congress. According to him, though the excavation 
of the cave was done in the 7th century A.D. it was mot due to 
Mahendravarman I, but may have been done under the aegis of the - 
Pandyan kings of the period. The reason he attributes for this is 
that no inseriptions of the kings of the Pallava dynasty have been 
nd im the Pudukkottai area because their sway hardly extended 
b nd Tiruchirappalli whereas the area was always on the border 
of the Pandyan kingdom. Then he says on the strength of a Pand- 


SES _ Srinivasan, South Indian Paintings: A Note on the date of the : 
vasi paintings: Where he also gives a list of other works bearingon Sittan- 
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yan inscription dating from the 9th century, engraved in the rock 
near the cave, that all the five bas-relief sculptures. of the cave and 
the existing paintings of the verandah and the sanctum were pro- 
duced only then. Of the paintings on the ceiling of the sanctum it 
was he along with Dr. S. Paramasivan, who recognised two layers 
for the first time. He is of the opinion that the inner or first layer 
is co-eval with the excavation and therefore belongs to the 7th cen- 
tury while the second layer is attributed by him to the 9th century 
A.D. The main reasons for this are his new discovery, the evidence 
of the inscription and the evidence of certain architectural features 
of the niches and the entrance to the sanctum. 


In view of this stand it becomes necessary to examine the date 
of the Sittannavasal paintings de novo before their connection with 
the Panamalai-Kanchi group is traced. First of all the question 
whether the excavation of the cave was due to Mahendravarman I 
or not may be taken up for examination. The chief argument ad- 
vanced against this ascription is the non-existence of Pallava 
inscriptions in the area where the cave is located. In his paper 
mentioned above, Mr. Srinivasan does mot mention any other con- 
vincing factor than this in favour of his opinion. In the absence 
of more definite evidence there is no reason to reject Prof. Dubreuil’s 
ascription of the cave to Mahendravarman and accept that of 
Mr. Srinivasan's. True no inscriptions mentioning definitely a king 
of the Pallava dynasty have been met with in the territory. This 
might at best mean that the Pallavas had not had direct control 
over the area, its control having been vested in the local chiefs who 
might have been the vassals of the Pallavas. This is snpported by 
the fact that having come upto Tiruchirappalli it would not at all 
be 8 difficult proposition for the Pallava kings to establish their rule 
over the area quite adjacent to the town, had they not been actuated, 
by the noble desire of “live and le tlive". That the local chiefs 
were benefited a lat by being subordinate to the Pallavas is borne 
out by their significant achievements in the field of culture as 
exemplified by the borrowing of art motifs. The very style in which 
the pillars, corbels, niches and sanctum of the Sittannavasal cave 
have been executed has hardly any exact parallel in the Pandyan 
country while there are several similar caves of the time of Mahen- 
dravarman owning places such as Dalavanur, Mahendravadi, 
Marhallamira. Secondly the famous musical inscription of Kudu- 
miyamalai furnishes fine Grantha characters which belong to the 
early Pallava period, but only few inscriptions in this script have | 
been reported even from the heart of the Pandyan territory. Thirdly 
the fact that the chiefs ruling over the areas in and around Puduk- 
kottai owed allegiance to the early Pallavas is attested to by one of 
the Kudumbalur inscriptions’ where it is stated that Bhutivikrama- 
kesari of the Kodumbalur family fought on the side of Narasimha- 
varam I Mamalla against the Chalukyas. In the light of these facts 
it is clear that the rock-cut cave at Sittannavasal, if not produced 
directly under the orders of Mahendravarman I, was probably ex- 
cavated by the artists of his country. Mr. Srinivasan's ascription 
of the excavation to- a non-Pallava source-probably Pandyan—cannot 
therefore stand, 
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arding the carving of the bas-reliefs, Mr. Srinivasan says 

that ae 1007 01218 including the two in the verandah, of which one 
represents Parsvanatha Tirthankara, were not co-eval गटार) the 

cave but were added at a later period, for the following reasons, Viz, 
| the linear dimensions of the verandah and the sanctum are irre- 
Dgular; the pilasters of the niches in the verandah and of the entr- 

5 ance to the sanctum have bevelled capitals instead of the roll capital; 
and the style of the sculptures, which do not appear to have 
been completed, shows no refinement. These features of the sculp- 
tures and pilasters are not characteristic of those of the Pallava 
period. The incompatibility of the architectural features of the 
niches, etc., and those of the pillars of the cave itself is cited as 
| evidence in support of this. Added to these, according to Mr. Srini- 
vasan, the evidence of the Pandyan inscription is of the nature of 
clinching the issue, because it mentions not only about renovations 

carried out in the cave but also about making of figures or some 

न such thing as indicated by the term sempavai occurring in it. And 
that the architectural features mentioned above belong only to the 
later period but not to the earlier period is affirmed by Srinivasan, 
above all on the strength of his knowledge of the architecture of the 
Pudukkottai and other adjacent areas, in the earliest examples of 
‘which he is sure that the bevelling of the capital, etc., are absent. 


The views of Mr. Srinivasan who was in charge of the Puduk- 
kottai State archaeological monuments for a long time are entitled. 
to respect. But in the present instance his findings seems to have 
been vitiated by his desire to prove as in correct the findings of a 
scholar of rare vision and unfailing judgment. We shall examine the 
points raised by Mr. Srinivasan one by one. First of all the proposi- 
tion that the bas-relief figures were no co-eval with the exeavation of . 
the cave does not bear scrutiny even for a moment, because, whatever 
be the date of the three figures in the sanctum, the representation of 
Parsvanatha and the other figure in the verandah should, on grounds 
of style alone be assigned to the early Pallava period, i.e., they should 
have been carved immediately after the excavation of the cave. If, 
for purposes of dating, the evidence of style cannot be said to be 
substantial, although it becomes as effective as any other evidence 
if only properly evaluated, im this instance, or at any rate the 
Parsvanatha figure, was already there when the Pandyan inscription 
of the 9th century A.D. was carved, is obvious from the inscription 
itself. To quote the words of Mr. Srinivasan: “The inscription 
refers to the renovation of the temple of Pannakar of Pannavar 
"(Parsvanathar) and the endowment of lands for lamps and worship". 
Renovations can only be effected to à structure or shrine which owing 
to usage, during a long period, fell into desrepair. Here by the 
Pannakar shrine is meant only the cave containing the figure of 
Parsvanatha which proves beyond any shadow of doubt that the 
Parsvanatha figure was carved long before the time of the inscrip- 
tion under reference but also establishes on very firm ground the 
fact that. the cave temple was itself dedicated to that Tirthankara. 
_ When this figure was carved on one side it is but natural that the 
क figure of the inspirer of this noble task, probably he was a great 
Jain acharya, also was caused to be carved on the opposite side. 

The result was of the nature of satisfying the artistic requirements 
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of balancing the two sides as well as of the nature of honouring in 
a remarkable manner the great acharya. This is also borne out 
by the fine workmanship of both the figures. 


When the sculptures in the verandah are thus known to be co- 
eval with the excavation, Mr. Srinivasan's remarks about the uneven- = 
ness of the linear dimensions of the verandah and about the bevelled 
pilaster capitals which he thinks were the results of the renovations 
effected. during the 9th century, because the unevenness of the exca- 
vation is not characteristic of this cave only pointless it is found in 
many other equally early caves also. Similarly the bevelling of 
the capitals doesnot start abruptly from a period later than the 
Pallava period because examples of bevelled capitals are known in 
the monuments of the early Pallava period such as those at Mamal- 
lapuram. In fact, from the occurrence of such capitals in the 
Mamallapuram monuments precisely in similar contexts as in the 
present cave it is easily seen that this evidence instead of proving 
Mr. Srinivasan's thesis, is in the nature of knocking its very basis 
out. It cannot also be taken as valid that these pilasters were added 
at a later period than when the figures were carved because it is 
against architectural cannons of India to say that architectural 
embellishments were added to a niche which did not have them 
originally. 


If we now compare the sculptures carved on the back wall of 
the sanctum with the two in the verandah, differences in style bet- 
ween them will become apparent. The inexpressive features of the 
face, a stiffness seen in the limbs and the contours of the body and . 
the general lifelessness of the figures of the sanctum are in great | 
contrast to the beautiful figures in the verandah. The deterioration _ 
in workmanship noticeable in the figures of the sanctum may there- 
fore be taken to indicate a date considerably later than that of the 
verandah figures. Probably the carving of the former formed on 
of the items of renovation works done during the 9th century a 
mentioned in the inscription. It should be remembered here that 
it was during the 9th-10th century A.D. that the art of sculpture | 
reached its zenith 01 development in South India, a numb: 
beautiful examples belonging to the period being reported ५ 
such places as Kodumbalur in the Pudukkottai area itself w 
the Sittannavasal is also located. When the art in this area 
thus progressing rapidly it is rather currious that such uni 
sive figures as those of the sanctum of the cave in question wer 
also carved. Whatever be the truth, it is certain that these fig es. 
are later in date than the verandah figures. : 


Now we pass on to the date of the paintings in this cave. 
this art was in a fairly high stage of development in South 
at a very early period is D out by references to it met v 
the ancient Tamilliterature. Not only do they refer to the p 
of the art in general terms but there are definite veteron oa 
the technique of fresco painting in that literature. To quote N 
nivasan: “We may mention here the tact that there are some ref 
ences to the fresco technique in the early Tamil works the San 
period dating roughly from about 200 B.C. t 0 A.D. 
following quotation is enough to show that the practice was in 
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whether indigenous or not from at least the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 


| Ven-sutai-vilakkattu-vittakar 


S Iyarriga-kai-vinai-c-cittiram 

| meaning, *the painting executed by the expert on the clean white 

| plaster over lime mortar’. Examples of these paintings s not now 

| extant probably because they were executed on the walls of temples 
and mansions built of brick and mortar, which naturally perished 
after a few centuries". Thus the existence of the glorious tradi- 
tion of the art of painting in South India as handed down from a 
time long before the excavation of the cave in question is clear from 
the above. It follows as a consequence that the cave was also em- 
bellished with paintings since its excavation. In fact the paintings 
that are now found on the ceilings of the verandah and the sanctum 
were thought to be the remnants of those painted soon after the 
cave was excavated by scholars. But according to Mr. Srinivasan 
the first layer of paintings in the sanctum alone might be taken as 
co-eval with the cave while the second layer there and the paintings 
on the ceiling of the verandah and the pillars were executed during 
the 9th century. The sole basis for this conclusion is the inscrip- 
tion. . Hence it may be carefully examined. 


This inscription states the following : — 


*Maduraiyasiyan...... ahamandapam pudukki 
mukamandapam eluppi, etc.”. 


The gist of this inscription (368 of 1904) as given in the Annual 
Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1903-04 is that “a certain 
Jaina acharya caused the renovation of the inner mandapa, and the 
erection of a new mandapa in front". ' 


. Mr. Srinivasan summarises the passage as follows “...... Madirai 
Asiriyan, repaired or renovated the ardhamantapam and built a 
mukhamantapam in front of the cave temple...... " There is no 


> difference between these gists of the inscriptions except for the fact 

$ that the Epigraphist translates the word ahamandapam a inner 

Re mandapa while Mr. Srinivasan translates it as ardhamantapa. It 

seems that this word ahamandapam has been the basis of the con- 

clusions that Mr. Srinivasan has arrived at. It is apparent that 

Mr. Srinivasan has gone wrong in translating the word into ardha- 
mantapam and proceeding to argue on that basis. 


The scribe cannot be take i i 

n to be ignorant of the difference 
between ahamandapa and ardhamandapa. The word aham in Tamil 
means inside or inner and therefore aha mandapa or inner mandapa 


would really mean, where there ar t t ich i 
ia NT he e two mandapas, that which is 


— In his time the new structural mandapa was put i 
and prior to this the cave had only two mandapas, ins inde ML 
“And the other mandapa which was no other than the verandah, but 
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about which he had nothing to say. It follows that the word aha 
mandapa of the inscription does denote only the sanctum and not 
the verandah. It would be clear that Madirai Asiriyan arranged 
for the renovation of the sanctum and for the erection of a new 
mandapa in front of the cave. From the fact that the veran- 
dah is conspicuous by its absence in the inscription, one point — 
becomes clear, that is the renovation was confined only to the | 
sanctum and did not extendid to the verandah because the latter 
was not then in need of re-embellishments. On the other hand 
the already existing pictorial embellishments and the representa- 
tions of Parsvanatha and the acharya here were so beautiful and 
attractive as to compel the Asiriyan to put up a mandapa in front 
in order that these works were preserved better and longer. The 
necessity for renovating the sanctum arose perhaps because the 
paintings here had become faded due to soiling by bats and insects 
as well as ascetics inhabiting it. Accordingly during renovation 
the original layer of painting of the sanctum was super-imposed 
by another layer of painting. This is again perfectly in accord with 
the age-old practice in South India of painting or white-washing 
over the existing layer of painting during renovation and it was 
never the practice to remove completely the existing layer of paint- | 
ing and painting anew as has been supposed by Srinivasan in the 7 
case of the paintings of the verandah. This is borne out unequi- 7 
vocally by the examples of superimposed layers of paintings at Tan- 
jore and Panamalai. The Sittannavasal cave under reference affords, 
in à remarkable manner, of evidence this. Why should there be 


has anything to say on the matter. Their silence on this c E: 2 
matter may only mean that the layers are not continuous. 
examination of them also showed the same. In the circumsta 
the only deduction possible is that the renovator did stop with 
ing the painting on the ceiling of the sanctum and left the ti 
in the verandah untouched as they were probably in a g 
tion or at any rate much better preserved than the paintin 
sanctum. The calculated silence of the inscription as re 
verandah bears eloquent testimony to this fact. As if 
these pieces of evidence are the differences between the sty! 
paintings in the verandah and of the second layer i 
No doubt lotus pond and carpet designs are m both t c 
dah and the sanctum. But the superb conception & d b 
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"uti the lotuses and lotus leaves of the verandah with those 
E of painting in the sanctum will at once FIVE a lie 
to the hypothesis that they belong to the same date. i is is EC 
proved in a significant manner by the carpet designs o both sets 
of paintings. The suave, beautiful and rythmic lines composing the 
designs in the verandah are distinctly superior to those of the de- 

D signs of the paintings in the sanctum. Above all the wonderful 
mafiner in which the figures of Bhavyas, dancers and the royal couple 
. as well as the animals and birds are depicted in the paintings in the 
verandah is characteristic only of the works of art of the schools 
of the early Pallava period and not of the schools of any other later 
period. 1f we examine the figures and designs of the paintings 
of the verandah such as the lotus and the geese and the human 
figures, their features correspond exactly to those found in the 
sculptures of the early Pallava period and not with the features of 
the sculptures of the 9th century A.D. Besides, some of the features 
and motifs met with here are found to be repeated in the subsequent 
period. 


This leads us on to the main question of the relationship of the 
Sittannvasal paintings with those of the Panamalai-Kanchi group. 
Certain striking correspondences between them further confirm that 
the latter paintings belonged to the same school which was res- 
ponsible for the former. While the Sittannavasal paintings are 
preserved better the Panamalai-Kanchi paintings are in a bad state. 
The continuance of the traditions of technique and colour compos- 
tions are apparent in the latter group. Especially the lines, shad- 
ing of colours and decorations observed in the two Panamalai figures 
are found to be in the same style in which the Sittannavasal paint- 
ings are done. This is remarkably borne out by another interesting 
features, viz., the identity of dance postures between a dancing 
figure from Sittannavasal and the Nataraja from Panamalia, The 
former is depicted as dancing with the right hand thrown across the 
chest, as the latter is. The methods of brush-strike and sweep of line 
employed in both the figures to achieve this significant posture is the 

same which has not been met with in any other representation either 
sculptural or pictorial. Though continuity of Sittannavasal tradi- 
tions is seen in the Panamalai paintings, certain amount of fall in 
standards relating to expression is obervable in the latter. A com- 
parison of the facial features of Panamalai Nataraja with those of 
the king in the composition of royal pair at Sittannavasal reveals 
that the calm composure and beautiful pose observed in the latter 
are to some extent wanting in the former. This is another proof 


to show that the Sittannavasal painti ; Sum 
those of Panamalai. vasal paintings were done earlier than 


Thus it has been found that the paintings discovered recentl 
= in al not only belong to the beginning of the 8th cantare 
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MUSANAGAR ASVAMEDHA BRICK-ENSCRIPTION 
by 
DR. A. S. ALTEKAR, 
Paina University 


Brick-inscriptions commemorating the performance of sacrifices - 
are not so common as Yupa inscriptions doing the same. The 
brick inscription that is being noticed here is therefore interesting. 
It commemorates the performance of not an ordinary, but an 
Asvamedha sacrifice. 


The brick was found many years ago in a mound near Musa- 
gagar in Kanpur district by the janaka father of the present Maha- 
raja of Jaunpur, who was adopted in the Jaunpur family from a 
Zamindar family hailing from Kanpur district. It was lying with 
him when I visited Jaunpur in 1948. He later presented it to the 
Hindu University. 


The fire-burnt brick in question is 19” long, 19” broad and 4” 
thick. Its dimensions are rather unusual, for we rarely come 
across such square bricks. It is interesting to note that the inscrip- 
tion is not done on the broad surface of the brick, but on one of 
its narrow sides, the other five faces being blank. It is not impro- 
bable that the brick was fixed in a structure apparently made of 
bricks on edges, built in connection with the sacrifice it commemo- 
rates. This structure was most probably the ornamental platform 
round the sacrificial post or pillar (yupa). In later centuries, we 
find Vedic sacrifices commemorated by inscribed stone yupas. 


The average height of the letters is one inch; but some letters 
like ka, a and sva have a considerably greater height ranging from 
1.5” to 1.9”. The palaeography of the record would suggest its 
engraving during the century preceding or following the Christian 
era. The following peculiarites are worth noting. The length of 
the verticals of va na and san n and s is considerably shorter than 
that in the Asokan script. The left and right verticals of pa have 
equal height. Da is still open to right. Sa has developed a rounded 
back and its central limb is hanging down from its left curve. Ma 
has got a round base, but in the case of va, it is round in some cases 
(cf. vatayani and Devamita) and nearly triangular in others (cf. 
as’va and asvamedha). The lower portion of ta is no longer 
triangular, as in the Asokan inscriptions; it has become pronouncedly 
round, as in the Pabhosa and Hathigumpha inscriptions. Medial a 
is shown by a straight stroke to right (cf. vata); but medial e is 
indieated by a slanting stroke to the left of the letter (cf. medha). 
Medial i is denoted by a straight upward stroke slightly bent are 
base and attached to the top of the letters (cf. yand and mita). The 
palaeography of the inscription is nearest to that of the Pabhosa 
inseription, both the records belonging to the Allahabad region. We 
May therefore refer it to a date about the first century B.C. 
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The language of the record is Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit. 
mesk a ता mark similar to the so-called Ujjain symbol 
at the right end of the record. It is therefore clear that it ended 
with its present last word. Two letters at the beginning are damag- 
ed and we cannot altogether rule out the possibility of the inscrip- 
tion having begun on another brick, not yet recovered. This 
possibility, is however slight and it appears most probable that the 
inscription was a short record consisting of four words only. 


Apart from the initial word, the record presents no difficulty 
in decipherment. It reads Asvavatayaniputasa Devamitasa asva- 
medha. There is a mark above dha which looks like a superscript 
T. Only the last two letters of the first word are clear; they read 
beke. The preceding letter is incomplete; it looks like a cha or 
che. There was probably one more letter, which has been too badly 
destroyed to be deciphered. The first word ends in locative singular 
and probably denotes the name of the place where the sacrifice was 
performed. It ended with cha beke or beke. 


The inscription records an Asvamedha sacrifice performed by 
Devamitra, who is simply described as the son of Asvatayani. The 
sacrificer’s mother obviously belonged to the Asvavatayana gotra! 
and was therefore known as Asvavatayani (Sanskrit, Asvavatayani). 
The custom of naming the mother by her gotra name was quite 
common at the time of this record. 


The only information which this record gives about Devamitra, 
who performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, is that his mother's gotra 
was Asvavatayana and that the sacrifice was performed at... (cha) 
beka. It is remarkable that not a single royal title is associated 
with the sacrificer's name. If he had borne such a title, it would 
probably have preceded the term Asvavatayaniputra. But by no 
Stretch of imagination can the extent first two letters be regarded as 
part of any royal title. It may be that Devamitra was either not a 
king or that he did not care to put his royal title before his name, 
there being no space for it in the short space on the brick. The 
former alternative seems improbable; we are yet to get an inst- 
ance of a commoner performing the horse Sacrifice. It is worth 
noting that most of the kings of Ayodhya, Kausambi and Panchala 
content themselves with giving only their names on the coins, with- 
out prefixing any royal title to them. If, however, we assume that 
Devamitra was a king, we are not in a position to identify him 
with any known ruler of Madhyadesa. A king named Devamitra 
flourished among ihe rulers of Ayodhya, who issued coins of the 
Bull and Goose (Cock) type; he is known from a solitary specimen 
- in the Indian Museum . It is tempting to identify him with the 

sacrificer mentioned in this record; the provenance of the coin and 
the inscription would support this view. But the palaeography of 
the legend on the coin is decidedly much later than that of the brick 
inseription. On the coin va is not only triangle-based but also 
broad-topped, and ma has neither a round nor a triangular base, 


but shows that form wherein we see two slanting lines meeting to- 


1 The Gotrapravaramanjari gives this name in the Visvamitra group. 
2 Smith Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. 1, Plate XIX, 18. 
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gether on a horizontal base. This form of ma is much later than 
its form in our record, showing a graceful round base. Devamitra 
of the coin flourished at Ayodhya probably not earlier than 200 A.D. 
There can be no doubt that Devamitra of our inscription ruled at 
least a couple of centuries earlier. 


_ Cunningham refers to 394 coins found by him at Kausambi, of 
which about 344 were of the early period’. Out of these about 30 
were inscribed, of which sixteen bore the name of Bhasatimitra, two 
of Devamitra, one of Asvaghosha and three of Jyeshthmitra. Un- 
fortunately Cunningham neither described nor illustrated the coins 
of Devamitra. What happened to them we do not know; for the 
British Museum, which acquired the entire collection of Cunningham, 
does not have in its Kausambi collection any coins of Devamitra. 
If Cunningham’s reading is correct and there was really a king 
named Devamitra at Kausambi, it is very likely that he may be 
identical with Devamitra of our brick record. The kings known 
from Cunningham’s coins flourished in the period 150 B.C. to 50 
B.C. The palaeography of the present record places our Devamitra 
also at about the same period. Ancient Indian history shows that 
there were rulers like Ikshvaku Santamula I, Salankayayana Deva- 
varman and Kadmba Krishnavarman I, who performed the Asva- 
medha sacrifice, though they did not rule over big empires. 


Before concluding this paper, I may take the opportunity to 
refer to inscribed brick tablets discovered in 1953 by Mr. T. N. Ram- 
chandran, Joint Director-General of Archaeology in India at Jagat- 
gram in Dehra Dun district, U.P., within two miles of Kalsi, famous 
for its Asokan rock inscriptions. These tablets reveal that a 
hither-to unknown king named Silavarman, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 3rd century A.D. as suggested, by the palaeo- 
graphy of the record, had performed four Asvamedha sacrifices’. It 
appears that the custom of commemorating Asvamedha sacrifices by 
brick tablets was fairly common in northern U.P. from c. 100 B.C. 
to 300 A.D. Bricks were used for this purpose, probably because 
the sacrificial chitis were made out of that material. 


8 ASI, Vol X, p. 4 
4. Indian Archaeology, 1953-4, pp. 10-11. 
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A NCTE ON A YADAVA COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF SAKA 974 
G. H. Khare, Curator and Secretary, 
o Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona. 


Mr. L. B. Kadam Deshmukh of Devalali (Ahmednagar) is the 
owner of this grant. Mr. B. M. Purandare, a common friend of 
Deshmukh and myself, acquired it for me for study for which 
I thank them both. It consists of three copper-plates (2" X 44”) 
woven into a oval ring (2^ X 14”) which bears an effigy of a flying 
Garuda and figures of Sankha, Cakra and Gada (conch, disc & mace) 
in relief. Except the outer side of the first plate, all the five sides 
bear a writing of 49 lines in Nagari characters of the 10th-lith 
centuries of the Christian era. The language is corrupt Sanskrit. 
Except a small prose piece, the rest of the record is in verse. 


The grant is dated as Saka 9 
month Pusya, the 15th day and a c 
to the southern system of the 60 y 
cided with expired Saka 974. 
Swamikannu Pill 
and Dikshit wh 
Asvina and Pau 


. In this grant has appeared the following pedigree of the earl 
davas: (1) Drdhaprahari (750-775); (2) his = हा A 
C -800); (3) his son Dhadiyappa (801-825); (4) his son Brahad- 
illama (826-850); (5) his son Sriraja (851-875); (6) his son Vaddi- 
876-900); (7) his son Bhillama II (901-922):; this Bhillama had 
0 ; ives, namely T Ena of Rastrakuta— 
jh a , the daughter of Caluk i; 
is Bhillama’s son Vesuka (928-947)5; (9) his son 00000 
7A; who had the wife Balladevi, the daughter of Calukya Jaya- 
a; (10) In this dynasty was born Seunacandra II. This pedigree 


Vol. III p. 107. 


ell: The Siddhantas and the Indian Calendar, 
Ind. II, p. 217. 
Ant. XVII, p. 117. 
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4 practically identical with those occurring in the Bassein* and the 
Asvi’ plates, of Saka 991 and 1021, as far as Seunacandra II of this 
grant is concerned and there is nothing peculiar to tell about it. 


. Regarding the donee this grant supplies the following informa- 

tion. In the village Opari situated in Madhya-desa there lived 
3 Brahmana Silana or Selana of the Vatsa gotra and the Madhyan- 
dina branch. He emigrated to Dharato to find employment under 
the then king Paramara Vairisimha of that place. As Vairisimha 
seems to have lived before Saka 870," Selana must have been of the 
same time. Selana's son was Pavvana Nayaka who must have then 
lived between Saka 871-900 approximately. His son was Visnu 
who might have, therefore, lived between Saka 901-025.  Visnu's 
son was Sridhara Dandanayaka who must have apparently lived 
between Saka 926-950. But as this Sridhara has been favoured 
with a grant described in this chapter dated Saka 974, each of 
these approximate periods must be lengthened atleast by six years 
to suit the date of this grant. This Sridhara was. @ppointeg by the 
king Paramara Bhoja of Malwa to defend the fort nakai. As the 
last known date of Bhoja is Samvat 1105? (Saka 970) Sridhara’s 
appointment might have taken place before that year. But as the 
earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha I is Samvat 
11127" (Saka 977), the probable date of Bhoja’s demise should be 
about the year Saka 978 or the beginning of 974. This Sridhara 
was favoured with the grant of four villages for handing over the 
fort to Bhillama III and entering in his service. It appears . that 
taking advantage of the situation arising out of the death of Bhoja, 
Bhillama III must have opened talks with Sridhara and won him 
over to his side. By what other means he did this we cannot be 
too sure; but the grant of four villages is certainly not a trifling 
allurement and therein lies the main interest of this grant. I 
very nicely points out how men of yore like those of our own times 
changed sides for earthly gains. In the Bassein plates is mentioned 
one Sridhara. If the two Sridharas be identical, then in Saka 991 
he appears to have been raised to the higher position of a Maha- 
Pracanda-Danda-Nayaka. 


The place-name Enakai can very easily be identified. In the 
north-eastern part of the Nasik district there is a dilapidated hill- 
fort Anakai which has also got some ancient remains. It is at 
present a station on both Dhond-Manmad and Kachiguda-Mamnad 
lines of the Central Railway. The early Yadavas ruled the country 
comprising, among others, the tract of atleast the Godavari valley 
and this fort lies on its northern border.. Considering the very 
advantageous position of the fort, Bhillama III must have tried to 
bring it under his sway. 


6 Ind. Ant. XII, p. 119. 
7 Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Quarterly Vol. III No. 1, pp. 3-5. 
8 Epi. Ind. Vol. XIX, p. 241. 
9 Epi. Ind. XIX, p. 71. 

10 Epi. Ind. Vol. HIE, p. 48. 
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There is one more interesting point in this grant. Konattha, 
Rui, Pippalaccha and Kumarahara were the four villages granted 
to Sridhara; but subsequently in the time of Seunacandra II Kum- 
arahara was substituted by Devalavalli and this is the probable 
reason why the grant comes from Devalali. 


* 


4 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ROCK SHELTERS OF THE MADHYABHARAT. 


by 
V. S. WAKANKER, B.A., G.D. (Fine Arts), 
Principal, Bharati Kala, Bhavan, Madhavanager, Ujjain.” 


Bhanpura is an ancient site in Mandsuar district of Madhy- 
bharat. It is 19 miles west of Chattrapura Railway Station on 
Bombay-Delhi line. There are hundreds of natural caves scattered 
among the Vindhya ranges which extend in a line to the North of 
Bhanpura and an exploration was done to get the traces of early 
habitation in these Rock caves. 


On 4th June, 1954 I ventured to enter this forest in search of 
these caves and inspected nearly half a dozen caves along the 
southern slopes of these hills but could not get any trace of human 
habitation in them. On the information of Shri Rodmalgi, a local — 
pleader, visited Sitakhardi, a place four miles to the north of 
Bhanpura. 


As soon as I entered the thickly vegetated valley, I could see 
two awful rocks peeping through the lofty green trees. After a 
walk of 5 minutes 1 ascended the gradual slopes of hill and reached 
the base of these rocks. I could see two big rock shelters nearly 150 
long facing each other full of primitive drawing hitherto unknown 
to the outside world. 


'The rocks consisted of pinkish sandstone and have in due course 
denuded and exposed at the surface forming roofs and hollows in 
them, and under these roofs and hollows the majority of drawings 
have been painted. I have for the purpose of study marked such 
groups of paintings as 1, 2, 8 and so on, from northern side of the 
Western Rock shelter. Human as well as animal figures and trees 
and some mystic symbols are painted in hematite pigment and they 
help us to understand the social activities of bygone days. These 
figures are, sometimes, exquisitely painted. In all there are thirteen 
groups of such paintings out of which the western part contains 10 
and the eastern 4. ^ 


The rocks are converging towards the southern side and a 
rivulet runs between them making a sudden sally. In front of group 
No. 10 from here, there is a path going upwards toward the summit 
of the hill. 


Eastern Rock shelters, which face westward and are higher 
than the western one, are accessible through a similar Stone Plat- - 
form with a stair case in west. Here there are the remains of two - 
stone structures one at group No. 11 and the other at group Nos. 12 
and 13. : ; 


The structure at No. 11 is probably a room and was used eifhe 


as a residential quarter or a shrine. It is entirely built of unchipped 
stone and is well cemented in red clay. The walls were twice pla 
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i though the plaster is now in decaying condition, it exhi- 
hits nae Te eine A colourful objects and motifs represented 
on them. The lower plaster which is evidently older was first white- 
washed and then drawings in red, black and yellow were decorated. 

= The second plaster of later date was washed in yellow ochre and 
painted in same colours. As the plasters are much damaged, it was 
not possible to identify the object of the drawings. The measure- 
ments of this room are as follows: — 


Wall Length Breadth Height 
Southern Wall 8' 1.5' to 2' 6' to 7 
Western Wall TESTE! 5 3h | 
Eastern Wall A 10’ » 93 i 
Eastern Wall WAN » 5 | 
Northern Wall With Door a m 5 | 


There is no roof af present but formerly it had a high roof and 
the drawings at the top of the covering rock were probably ‘drawn | 
by standing on the roof of this room. The height of the covering | 
rocks is nearly 18 inches from the ground. There was a platform 
all around this roofs and to the west a stairway through which 
there were paths leading south and northwards. | 


The other structure consists of two walls at right-angles to 
one another. The southern wall measured 9' and western wall 241, 
the thickness of the wall is 2^ and height only 5' to 6/. This en- 
closure is nowadays the abode of Panthers and wild bears. On the | 
rock facing west nearing this structure there is an ineription which | 
is of very great importance. It is in Brahmi script of 3rd or 4th | 
century A.D. and reads DASHAPATI and helps to date the draw- 
ing of these caves. 


. The presence of Swastika amd some geometrical, motifs and 
designs of high order the stylish peacocks of group No. 1 clearly 
Show an early historie influence. The frescoes of the room still 
support the existence of an early historic settlement. 


] 
| 
T Y H L B | 
The earliest habitation was probably Proto-neolithic and the | 
P drawings at the base of some groups suggest the presence of the [ 
{ 
f 
d 


most archaic forms. The bottom of these shelters is now covered with 
high. platform and heavy debris of falen rocks and so it was not 
e to examine the bed of these caves for some artifacts and 
other objeets which could help in dating the earliest drawings. 


n was probably early historic. "There are 
rocks some mystie drawings in black and 


corations in Shankha script of that ti U 
times Swastika and oth rawi S AME uS | 
HOT DIE er drawings overlap, which might have been $ 


oan there Was standing a Gupta temple of 3rd or 4th 


ome ston i ; : 
on the western मा carvings of that period were found lying 
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The pigment of the majority of the drawings is similar to that 
of the signatures of Dashapati. We can tentatively attribute them 
to this period. These drawings represent many artistic motifs and 
decoration. We can classify them in two groups (1) highly stylised 
decorative forms and (2) crude decorative designs. 


The two peacocks of Rock Panel No. 1, the square design of 
Rock Panel No. 11 and the hens and cocks of Rock Panel No. 13 as 
well as the Swastika of No. 12 show a much developed sense decora- 
tion and the power of brushing. The boldness in brushing and the 
treatment of forms remind us of the Gupta drawings of various 
other Rock cut caves in India. Different pigments such as red 
black, yellow and other are also used to decorate them. The treat- 
ment of these groups enables us to correlate them with the fresco 
drawings of the room in east Rock shelter. If an attempt be made 
to clear the debris we may get some clue to fix the period of these 
drawings. At present we can with the epigraphic evidence put 
them in 3-4 century. 


The third class of drawings is probably of much later date and 
may be late medieval. The group No. 6 represents a man facing 
a seated tiger. Though the treatment is very primitive the draw- 
ings are not earlier. The pigment used in it is light hematite and 
can be easily rubbed off by hand. At some places these drawings 
overlap the carlier owes. I could even find a stone on which the 
pigment was prepared. It was lying over the western platform 
and just below these drawings... At the top of one of these group 
an inscription in Nagari character of much later date is written 
in the same pigment as that of these later drawings. It reads 
“Goradena गोरदेना ". Such drawings are very few and might 


have been painted by some passer-by or a robber band who must 
have come for refuge in these remote shelters. 


At the northern end of the stone platform of western rock 
shelter there was a water reservoir now considerably damaged and 
it was noticed that the rock in the western side which also Serves 
as one of the walls of the reservoir indieate some traces of drawings 
which can typologically be put into the earliest group. 


It is remarkable to note that the drawings are painted below 
the high water-level line and must probably have been painted much 
earlier than the erection of the platform and reservoir. 


N come down to the most archaie and primitive drawings 
pn dem put into the earliest category of Protoneolithie Art. 
As Mr. Carlyle suggests (Refer in LA. 100, pp. 55) some of these 
rude paintings appear to illustrate in very stiff and archaic manner 
scenes in the life of ancient stone chipper. The drawings are not 
derivative and we can not call them works of great skill; yet their 
expressive nature gives us an informative sketch of the aboriginal 
culture of remote past. 


h been very difficult to get the chronology of these 
a गा, on 22nd November, 1954, I had a chance to visit Modhi, | 
an ancient site near Bhanpura (8 miles to the west of it), where a 
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18th century still stands magnificently with its classical 
UR Just near these ancient remains there are hills present- 
ing metamorphic structure and Quartzite blocks lying on the 
western slopes. These blocks varying in size (from 10 X 12 X 4 to 
50 x 20 x 22) are of pinkish but quartzite sandstone. Here under 
the natural roof and hollows of these rocks lay hundreds of frilled 
cores and flakes finished tools and sometimes paleaoliths. 


The walls of these rocks are decorated with primitive draw- 
ing. The hollow of these rocks served as shelters for those who 
left their stone implements long ago. They not only left the chipped 
stones and artifact but they have left a rich heritage of Prehistoric 
Art hitherto unknown. The long processions, the hunting scene the 
ceremonial dances, the cattle-rearing and other such drawings show 
their achievements in material as well as religious and social life. 
Some of these rocks no doubt were decorated at different times and 
most probably by aifferent people, who rather moved through these 
regions. For want of sufficient data we are unable to know who 
were the people who made these artifacts but the presence of 
Paleaoliths Proto-neoliths and Neoliths definitely help us to con- 
clude three different chronologieal eras of drawings. The most 
archaie forms are the silhontte drawing in dark hematite pigment. 
The next group is drawn in outline drawings and is elosely related 
to Hoshangabad drawings. 


Here in one of the Rock shelters drawings akin to Sambar and 
Reindeer are painted and in the other an elephant is drawn. In 
one of the hollows of Rock No. 3 are painted three processions. A 
line of 29 human figures hand in hand and marching in rythmie way 
towards their left, are headed by an archer. This may even be a 
ceremonial dance. At the top of this there is another line wherein 
a similar archer is behind a line of five persons. The leading man 
of previous group is having a spear and looks as if attacking. To- ' 
wards the upper right end of this group is a heard of cattle mostly 
bullocks and they are driven by a man having a staff in his left hand 
and a sword-like thing is attached to the waist. 


In Rock No. 2 is drawn a representation of domesticating an 
ox. A female figure (as suggested by the dress) is holding a rope 
tied to the neck of the ox and a male is driving it from behind. 


is ay Rock Nos. 1 and 2 drawings of latter period were also 
= noticed, they have been painted over the earlier drawings. Most of 
them are line drawings and represent different stylized forms of 
trees, hills, horses, camels and other motiffs such as sun with rays 
Concentric circle, honey-comb designs and flowers. 


ERES The debris below these rock shelters No. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 81 
= ) | 51, 2 (9, S ver 
thin and contain mothing else but frilled irregular cores, flakes ind 
1e finished PS In Rock No. 4 à clear, spear and one serapen 
f Achulian Technique were found lying under a roof. 


_I visited these rock shelters again on 25th October, 1955 and 
recover more paleaolithic implements from this area anal 
tographs of these shelters. I also copied few more details 


e 
c 
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of Rock No. 1. The drawings are generally very faint and pain- 
ted at the tops or sides of hollows and except No. 1 the others could 
not be photographed. On a close study of these drawings we can 
divide them under following types. 


Type— 
(1) Silhovette drawings of Animals. 
(2) Silhovette drawings of Human figures. 
(3) Outline drawings of Hunters and dancers. 
(4) Outline drawings of Animals. 
(5) Decorative designs. 
(6) Drawings suggesting trees, huts and fencing. 
(7) Drawings of horses and riders. 


Types No. 1 and 2 represent the earliest drawings. They re- 
present the boldness of brushing and hurried action. It has been 
ed in Rock No. 1 that the other drawings overlap these earlier 

rawings. 


The drawings of types 3 and 4 are sometimes drawn over No. 1 
and 2. They have a close resembance with Hoshangabad drawings 
and there too they have been drawn on drawings similar to type 1 
and 2. These drawings are sometimes covered by decorative de- 
signs of type 5 as Rock shelter No. 6 which again underlie the draw- 
ings of type 6 and 7. 


The Types 6 and 7 represent the latest phase in chronology of 
these drawings and resemble the drawings of Sitakhardi Group 
Nos. 2 and 7 and might have been painted a thousand years back 
or say in 11th and 12th century when the rocks were quarried for 
mediavel Jain Temples just near the site. 


It has been observed that this area is full of such rock shelters 
but due to the thick vegetation and fear of wild animals it was nob 
possible for me to approach them. Many of these rock sheters are 
below the high level mark of the proposed Chamble Dam waters. and 
it is essential that a detailed study and excavation of the debris in 
them must be completed before the completion of the Dam. 
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DRAVIDIAN CULTURE SECTION 


BEGINNINGS OF TELUGU LITERATURE: ITS DRAVIDIAN 
ORIGINS 


by 
K. RAMAKRISHNAIYYA, M.A. 


In this paper it is proposed to show that like the Telugu lan- 
guage, Telugu literature also indicates traces of its origin in early 
Dravidian. Telugu language may now fairly be considered as one 
belonging to the Dravidian family of languages, a family compris- 
ing all the main languages spoken in Southern India—thanks to 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell who having instituted a comparative study e 
these languages, laid their family relationship on a strong founda- 
tion. In the Telugu country itself there are many scholars who 
do not like this idea of the South Indian languages being considered 
as a family group, leaving alone Sanskrit—the revered Devabhasha 
which is considered as being the source of all languages on the face 
of the earth. No doubt one must: admit that this plant of the Dravi- 
dian family has at a very early age, been grafted on the well-grown 
tree of the Sanskrit language and the resultant graft planted on a 
congenial soil on the banks of the Godavary and tended carefully 
with the waters of the river by the king Rajarajanarendra of the 
Chalukya family, produced its first fruit of rare excellence in the 
form of Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta. Overpowered by the 
grandeur and beauty of this work generally considered as the very 
first work in Telugu literature, we are apt to completely ignore the 
original Dravidian plant or the special qualities of that plant that 
went into the graft. That is why the present day historical accounts 
of Telugu literature generally begin with poet Nannaya and his 
Mahabharata, Nannaya being hailed as the Adikavi and the origina- 
tor not only of Telugu literature but also of the Telugu language, as 
some would put it. Some of the present day scholars even seem 
to consider mere translations of works of other languages into 
Telugu as 'everlasting contribution to Telugu culture and Telugu 
research’. Leaving alone this line of T 
let us try to trace the nature and extent of the Dravidian element— 
I mean the common features of the early Dravidian culture that 


eee found in individual literatures and languages of this family 
oup. 


Dr. Caldwell urged upon scholars of the Dravi 
to apply his principles and further work u d 
as he has concentrated only on Tamil: “ 
I have not left much undone that seemed 


or Tulu their special Study, so that the 
languages and dialects may be fully elucidated". 
a desideratum also—a com 
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one. My comparative vocabulary with philological notes, though on 
a small scale, has been published by the Madras University and a 
comparative study of the Dravidian roots and their development in 
the various languages is still being worked at and awaits publica- 
tion. Meanwhile many students of Dravidian linguistics seem to 
have been much inconvenienced for want of copies of Caldwell's 
Grammar, and it is highly gratifying to learn that the Madras 
University has undertaken to bring out a new edition of that work 
under the able supervision of Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai. Some editing 
or editorial notes on this seems to be highly necessary. I would 
mention a few points which appear rather controversial. One such 
point is the derivation of the native word “Tamil—the very name 
of the people and language of that name-from the word ‘Dravida’. 
Caldwell has struggled hard to effect this derivation, and some 
modern scholars seem to lend support to that theory by bringing in 
some novel ideas regarding the sounds in Primitive Dravidian. The 
theory now put forward about the existence of sonant sounds g, d,d, 
b, in the Primitive Dravidian which are said to have disappeared 
sometime before the age of Tolkappiar without leaving any trace or 
tradition in Tamil as also the theory of the sonants and combined 
consonants standing as initial sounds in words of early Dravidian, 
as 'dr' in “Dravida'—both these seem to require further investiga- 
tion and proof. For these seem to be against the genius of Tamil 
and other Dravidian languages. A mistaken notion of Caldwell that 
is being repeated without contradiction is with regard to some eupho- 
nie insertions which, he thought were introduced in order to prevent 
hiatus. The use of the particle ‘n’ in tinnaga-n-egenu instead of 
tinnaga-y-egenu, and Tamil irukkindra-n-a instead of irukkindra- 
v-a, in Tamil padi-n-eindu and padi-n-aru, Coorg padu-n-anje, padu- 
n-aru etc. of m in enna-m-o instead of yenna-v-o, of t r in Telugu 
poda-r-illu and sundaru-r-alu, of d in Kannada madi-d-a, of t in 
Telugu karaku-t-ammyu, of g in aru-g-uru, and of k in Telugu pada- 
k-ondu. All these are not particles euphonically introduced to pre- 
vent hiatus, but either regular significant parts of words or those 
formed on the analogy of those forms. 


When we consider the development of literature in these langua- 
ges the very first idea that occurs to our mind is the nature and 
the form of the metre or the chandas used in them. When we 
think of Nannaya's Mahabharata in Telugu or Pampa's Bharata in 
Kannada or Kambaramayana in Tamil or Bhasha Naishadha in 
Malayalam we will at once be struck by the Sanskrit metres or 
metrical forms that are imported into these languages, may be with 
some necessary adjustments affected. But in earlier literature in 
these languages we find its nature to. be quite different. 'Tamil 
literature, leaving aside its fantastic claims to higher antiquity, can 
easily be traced to the beginnings of the Christian era. The meters 
venba, ahavalpa, etc., employed therein «based on the native 
ganas, ner-nirai, asai as they are called, not on the 
akshara ganas of Sanskrit, not only differ very much from that of 
Sanskrit vrittams but accord or adjust themselves easily with what 
is called the desi chandas in other South Indian languages. This 
desi chandas is based on what are called matra ganas, the in-endra- 
ganas of Telugu and Brahm-endra-Rudra ganas of Kannada which 
£o to form desi metres like dvipada, ragada, sisa, shatpadi, ete, 
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i rs which were used in early Telugu and Kannada Utere tung 
pm Sanskrit vrittas were adopted in these dd ORE are 
generally set to music and sung instead of being read like t dc T amil 
songs of old Tamil literature which seem to have had definite puns 
of their own, each ‘pun’ representing a different mode of singing. 


.2. Another feature of Telugu and Kannada literatures whose 
roots can be traced to the early Dravidian is the common binding 
factor of monai and yadugai of Tamil. Unlike the vrittams as 
Sragdhara, Sardula, and Mattebha etc. these are things not borrowed 
from Sanskrit but are quite indigenous. Though each of them in 
Tamil is of eight varieties, whose use is left to the choice of the 
poet, Telugu and Kannada adopted only one variety which is observed 
compulsorily in all the forms of the verse either indigenous or 
borrowed from Sanskrit. 'This is an instance where a Dravidian 
feature has been extended to Sanskrit borrowings also by suffixing 
Telugu terminations, so also we may say in Telugu literature Sans- 
krit vrittams were converted and adopted into Telugu by making 
yati and prasa compulsory. 


3. With these features as the basis indigenous literature in 
Telugu and Kannada countries began to grow; in Telugu dvipadas 
which resembled Kural venbas and sisas one line of which having 
eight ganas may be said to have been made up of two 'ahavalpa' 
lines of four ganas each, ragadas, gitas, udaharanas, elas, and 
shatpadis, all of which depended on matra ganas for their com- 
position, came to be written in the language of the country. Though 
these were looked down upon by Sanskrit scholars, the Chalukyan 
kings began to patronise them. 


. In the early centuries of the Christian era Telugu and Kannada 
literature was probably in the form of short poems or stanzas like 
those of early Tamil literature—made up of lines of three or four 
matra ganas, set to music and amenable to v 


by people at various festive occasions or in tune to various family 
or outdoor duties. These were probabl 


4 „women folk—even until very recent 
ever being committed to writing. After the advent 


guage of me country and com- 
annada countries, 


J व c faith of the rulers that prevailed Pa and 
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various akshara gana vrittams of the Sanskrit chandas and by mak- 
ing them a compulsory feature there, they managed to effect an 
easy synthesis of m indigenous Dravidian system with the Sans- 
krit system of chandas. - 


. The earlier poems of the.desi type were not restricted to four- 

line stanzas. But most of the Sanskrit vrittas were four-line 

stanzas. Since the Dravidian metrical stanza generally consisted of 

short lines composed of three or four ganas only, in order to make 

them appear big or bring these into line with the long-footed Sans- 

krit stanzas of the Sanskrit metre—like Sardula or Mattebha or 

Sragdhara, they have converted two of these short lines into one 

pada and by putting three more padas of the same type together 

| they made up the quartrain which now resembled those of Sanskrit 

f chandas. For instance two lines of dvipada were converted into 

| one line and four of such lines were bound by what is called yati and 

prasa, and this was made to appear under a new name called 

‘Taruvoja’. Similarly with a slight adjustment in ganas, a new type 

called ‘sisa’ was brought into existence. What is called ‘madhyak- 

kara’ is formed by doubling lines of three ganas each. : 
Later the Sanskritists tried to bring about a mixture of these 

indigenous and Sanskrit metres into one composition. They used to 

compose a number of stanzas in desi metre and then add one or 

more Sanskrit vritta at the end. This kind of composition they 

called an ‘udaharana’. A similar kind of combining marga and 

desi types of chandas was also seen in Kannada as early as the 8th c. 

A.D. as' such were referred to by the author of Kavirajarga as old 

types of Kannada literature in the name of Chattane and Bedende. 

Many of the indigenous metres were frequently used in what are 

called yakshaganas—which may be considered as a popular drama 

which came into prominence particularly in the age of the Naik kings 

of the South. These indigenous types in their ensemble may be | 

called the desi literature as opposed to the Marga literature intro- 

duced by the Sanskritists and excelled in the works of Nannaya and 

his followers. à 


Thus it is clear that there is a common. literary and prosodial 
tradition of Dravidian orgin in all the desi literatures of the South 


Indian languages. : 
1, Sow SS dy ४४७ 
Book Bs Koh, थेह क “Beso 
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( T E 
TAMIL NAYANARS IN TELUGU LITERATURE. 


by 
Miss AUDILAKSHMI, M.A., 
5 Madras 


The Nayanars of the Tamil country played an pe role 
in the evolution of Saivism in South India. The Tamil word ‘Naya- 
nar’ means a devotee. They are sixty-three in number and were 
drawn from all strata of Hindu Society, the twice-born and the 
low-born, the kings and the commoners. They lived approximately 
between the 5th and the 10th centuries of the Christian Era. 


In Telugu they are styled as ‘Aruvattumuvvuru Nayanarlu' and 
are included in the ‘Sahasraganamalika’ which forms one of the 
devotional litanies of the Saivites of the Telugu country. Curiously 
enough the number 63 corresponds to the T'ri-shasti-salaka purushas 
of Jain tradition embodied in the encyclopaedic work of Hema- 
chandra Suri, the well-known Jaina Samayacharya in his Tri-Shasti- 
Salakapurusha Charitra. 


At the outset let us remember that in South India, Saivism had 
to contend with the two formidable rivals, Jainism and Buddhism, 
before it could win its way to popular favour. In the great social 
upheaval and religious confusion that ensued, these Nayanars 
stood firm and led the banner of Saivism to victory. The 
deflection of the popular current towards Saivism was mainly due 
to the heroic deeds of these devotees. Their burning faith in Siva 
as the supreme deity was powerful enough to carry conviction even 
to the non-believers. They were not, however, ostentatious or exhi- 
bitionist, but on the other hand humble, pure of body and mind 
alike. Their inspiring example moved even the kings to embrace 
the gospel of Saivism. Thus we see the Pallava King Mahen- 
Dravarman I who was at first a Jain becoming an ardent Saivite 
under the influence of Appar (Tirunavukkarasu or Vagisar Naya- 
aay). With the E Cael se of a new convert Mahendra- 

am caricature uddhists an ins j i i 
पा d Jains in his Sanskrit burlesgue 


. These Nayanars, besides being the living embodiments of de- 
votion and sacrifice, were great poets. Quite a volume of devotional 
EE flowed from their hearts providing emotional sustenance 
[or aivite devotees of later ages. Tevaram which consists of the 
pum ef Appar, Sambandhar, and Sundarar and Manikkavacha- 
kar r iruvasakam form the basis of Saivite devotional literature. 
a a as all scholars know the four Saiva samayacharyas—Appar 
र Dm ndhar, Sundarar and Manikkavachakar—are the exemplars of 
ie our main paths of devotion respectively—Dasa or the path of 

e servant; Satputra Marga or the path of the good son, Sakha 


Marga the path of a friend and S 
a devotee. All the four were POSER ARE 


a wave of Bhakti, which passed throughout th indli 
light of spiritual aspiration in every ene 5001 land kasi a 
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_ Besides these four main Nayanars, Tirumular, the author of 
Tirumandiram, Chiruttondar, Amaraniti and others also played an 
equally important role by their devotional acts. Thus the 
Nayanars apart from saving Saivism from the onslaughts of Jain- 
ism and Buddhism, gave it a new stimulus. They brought home the 
real nature of Bhakti and the existence of God to the rival sects. 


> The stories of the Tamil Nayanars must have been very popular 
in South India as they seem to have spread into the neighbouring 
Telugu and Kannada areas through Saivite mendicants. In Telugu 
Literature we find for the first time references to some of these 
Nayanars in the ‘Sivatatwasaramw of Mallikarjuna pandita who 
lived between 1100-1180 A.D. In Nannechoda's Kumara Sambha- 
vam the earliest Saivite Classic in Telugu we find a reference to 
Tirunilakanta Nayanar in Canto 5 verse 143'. But the complete 
stories of the Saints are given only by Palkuriki Somanatha, the 
famous Telugu poet and apostle of Virasaivism, who is said to have 
lived from 1190-1260 A.D. In this earlier work Basavapura- 
namu Somanatha links some of the stories of the Nayanars with the 
main story of Basava to prove that ‘Devotion tinged with pride is 
useless’ and that “Bliss is conferred on the truly devoted without 
any consideration of birth or brains'. Indeed, the stories of the 
‘innocent-Bhaktas’ form the most interesting chapter of the work. 
Somanatha introduces the story of Sundaramurti and through that 
narrates briefly the accounts of some other Nayanars. It is in his 
later greet work ‘Panditaradhyacharitra’ (the biography of Malli- 
karjuna Pandita) that Somanatha enumerates the names of all the 
sixty-three Nayanars, and deals with the stories of some of m in 
the Puratana Prakarana of that work. The story of Udya Nambi is 
again narrated at length in the Mahimaprakarana. 


The names of some of the Nayanars as given by Somanatha differ 
from those found in Periapuranam, though the themes are the same, 
Later Telugu poets generally followed Somanatha who first recorded 
in Telugu, these stories as current in popular tradition. For instance 
Nandanar is referred to only as 'Tirumallaprova'. Tirunalaipovar 
BosreruGurert has transformed like that. Iyarpagai jupue»s 
Nayanar as Elpagha, Kotpuli-Kolpuli, Garyje9; Athipatta ABUL 
as Adibharta; Kalikkamba _ ee8$snu as Kalivamba. Sambandhar 
is known only as Pillai Nayanar and Tirunilakanta is called as 
Potter Gundayya (Kummari Gundayya). Not only in names but 
also in the minor details of the stories, there are changes 


Besides these two main works we find copious references to 
the Nayanars in his other works ‘Vrishadhipa Satakamu and 
‘Chaturvedasaramu. Thus it is Somanatha that introduced the 
themes of these famous Tamil Saints and gave them a permanent 


footing in Telugu Literature. ‘ 


1. For this and for some other details in this article I am indebted to 


Sri N. Venkata Rao, my supervisor. 
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i k Vi ra Siva Desika 

i ayya otherwise known as Visweswara x L, 

s त IN and minister of Kakati Ganapati Deva 

(1199-1260 A.D.) refers to Sirala, Sundara and Tirunilakanta, in his 

Sataka by the name “Siva-devudhimani Satakamu,’ which is not, 

however, available. From a quotation in anthologies we find the 
following verse: 


n 


CEL Bá ud dhari lS) 
SEM Nolo Wi GS Mota TB SOS So 
(S68 owo AKERS SHS AYP VAY 5554७ 
SOKK ६३0४38 srs ४७6 Bani 


“My life would have been fruitful if I had been a Siriyala in 
boy-hood, Sundara in youth and Gundaya (Tirunilakanta) in old 
age. If a man has mo faith in Siva then the birth is a burden and 
life is futile.' 


In Sarabhankalinga's sataka written about 1800 A.D. we find 
references to the devotion of the Nayanars. The work is available. 
Ravipati Tirpurantaka, a poet of the post-Kakatiya period, refers to 
the incidents in the lives of the Nayanars in his work Tripuranta- 
kodaharanamu. 


Srinatha, one of the famous Telugu poets in his poetical work 
‘Haravilasamw deals with the Story of Chiruttonda in two aswasas. 
The story given here is very similar to that found in Periapuranam 
excluding the military career of the saint as Paranjothi. He links 
the story of the Dravidian saint with Aryan mythology and says 
that Tumbura was born on earth as Chiruttonda as the result of a 


curse from the well-known Durvasg reputed for his irritable 
temper. : 

The only fact that is strange to Periapuranam is that the Naya- 
nar 1S said to be a Vaisya by caste, whereas in the Tamil work; he 
ls e m to as being of Mahamatyakula. Palkuriki Somanatha 
already referred to also styles Chiruttonda as a Vaisya and calls 
him as Sriyala and th eson as Sirala. But Srinatha never refers 
to the father as Siriyala, but invariably as Chiruttonda. Srinatha- 
follows Somanatha In giving the name of Sangalavva, to the saint's 
wife who out referred to as Tiruvenganachi. Her name in Peria- 
puram is iruvengattunangai. In Telugu Literature the place of 
the Nayanar 18 stated to be Kanchi and not Sengattangudi. For 
these changes in the names and caste two Kannada works offer a 
clue (Siriyala Settina Ragale and Siriyala Settine Vardige) Here 


Re ang Bee termed as Siriyala Setti, the wife Sangalavva and 


T N 
The stories of the ayanars, however, 


be, were viewed “only from a religious point of view till Srinatha 


mis successors, Saivites as well as non-Saivites 


" composing separate Kavyas. Thus came 
on the well-known Nayanars, the 
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most popular among them being Chiruttonda, about whom, there is 
(1) a prabandha by Garikapati Tammayya. (2) a dwipada by Vana- 
vella Gangadhara, and (3) a Yakshagana by Valekotiah. Harikatha- 
performances relating the story are also in vogue even to-day. 
There is a classical drama in Sanskrit by Rakshanadha of Tiruvan- 
namalai which is known as ‘Sivabhaktananda Nataka’. Here the ` 
proper names ee Sanskritised as ‘Dahra Bhakta’ and Swetavana, 
Arunapuri, etc. he story of Chiruttonda is popular even in the 
Maratha country. A special feast is held in honour of the Saint 
who is termed as Siriyala Maharaja. ^ 


Next comes the story of Sundaramurthi which forms the theme 
of a well known Champu Kavya ‘Odayanambi Vilasamw by Ajjarapu 
Perayalinga Kavi. A high class Yakshagana ‘Gurunambi Charitra’ 
by Ragaliga Nimmanadha is also a work of merit. i 


The story of Kannapa Nayanar was written by one Kanchiraju 
Surya Champu style, but the work is unfortunately lost to pos- 
terity and is known to scholars by a single verse quoted in the 
anthology (Prabandha Ratnakaramu) of Jaggana written about 
1550 A.D. In Kalahasti-mahatmyamu of Dhurjati, a poet of Krish- 
nadevaraya's Court, the story of Kannappa Nayanar forms the main 
theme. This work is one of the famous prabandhas of the golden 
age of Telugu Literature. 


‘Pillanayanar Charitra, the story of Sambandhar was the first : 
of its kind written as a separate dwipada kavya by Piduparti Basa- 
vana. But the work is not available, ; 


About Tirunilakanta we have an excellent Champu Kavya by 
name Kummari Gundayya Charitra’. It is written by Amala- 
purapu Sanyasi Kavi of the last century. Curiously, the author also 
belongs to the same potter caste as that of the saint. 


All these poets belong not to the South but to Telugu Country 
proper extending upto Ganjam district now a part of Orissa. 


Coming to the 18th Century we are fortunate in having two 
outstanding works relating to Nayanars. One is the prose work 
known as Sivabhaktavilasamu of Kaluve Nanjaraja of Mysore the 
well known poet and patron of letters. He is a Saivite and aig a 
poet in Sanskrit and Kannada. He is the author of many a elugu 
classical prose work. Halasyamahatmyamu (the greatness of Halasya 
Kshetra-Madurai), Kasimahimardhadarpanamu, and Garalapuri 
Mahatmyam (the importance of Nanjangudu) are some of his prose 
works that have come to us. ‘Sivabhaktavilasamu’ is a voluminous 
work in 75 adhyayas divided into five cantos. The stories of all the 
Nayanars are dealt with in this work. The life of Haradatta the 


famous Saivacharya is also included. 


T her is an extensive poetical work—Harabhaktavilasamu : 
of ANS Pana Kavi which contains nearly 5000 verses in five 


cantos. This works stands on par with Periapuranam in Tamil. 


P i, the author, is already known to the liteary world as the 
Bur of oheana Basavapuranamu. During my search for Saivite 
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nuscripts I was lucky enough to come across these two rare 
UN both of which are complete and are on palm-leaves. 4 If these 
are published, I am confident they will provide T store-house 
of interesting material for a comparative study with Tamil, besides 
being valuable additions to Telugu Saivite Literature. 


“It is explicitly stated in the Telugu works that the Nayanars 
belonged to Dravida desa. For instance, Gundayya is said to belong 
to the famous place of Kanakasabhai. 


Nanjaraja's work gives an account of some of the religious 
eustoms peculiar to the Tamils, which are interwoven with the 
stories of the Nayanars, such as the worship of Kumaraswamy. In 
Andhra, Subrahmanya is mostly represented as a serpent and the 
concept of a god with two wives is not in vogue. Further we find 
no temple dedicated to Subrahmanya at present though we hear 
of one at Chebrolu in the Yuddhamalla's inscription dated 980 A.D. 
Even Visakhapattinam which was constructed by Kulottunga Chola 
is stated to have taken its name after the deity of the place—Visa- 
kha or Kumara whose temple is now submerged under the sea. 


Thus, the lives of the Nayanars have attracted the attention 
of Telugu writers from the 12th Century til the present 
day. They reveal the influence of Tamil tradition on the neigh- 
bouring Telugu and Kannada cultures. They also provide a clue 
to the existence of a common culture flourishing in earlier times, 
and, studied in the proper light, may help to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship and mutual understanding between the various ling- 
uistic groups inhabiting South India and knit them into closer and 
more abiding brother-hood. 
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AN EARLY TAMIL EPIC. 


by 


Dr. A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor, Annamalai University. 


An epic has been defined as a narrative of length dealing with 
events of importance and grandeur . Its events and persons stimu- 
late us because they enhance our faith in the worth of man's achieve- 
ment and his nobility and dignity. Cilappadikaram consists of not 
more than five thousand lines of poetry and celebrates the great 
achievements of Kannaki (the heroine of the poem) and of a Pandya 
and a Chera king, who are to be regarded as the other heroes of the 
poem. Kannaki stands pre-eminent because she is represented as 
having emerged successful in the confliet with the Pandyan king, 
who admitted his guilt in ordering the death of her innocent hus- 
band wrongly convicted of theft. To her the gods render allegiance: 
the fire-god obeys her commands and swallows the city of Madurai, 
leaving unhurt such of those as she exempted; the sun-god speaks 
to her in response to her pointing to the innocence of her husband; 
the guardian angel of Madurai city (called Madura devi) treads 
before her with faltering steps, waits long to gain access to her and 
cajoles her into giving a hearing (Canto XXIII); the celestials under 
the lead of Indra descend from heaven, appear before her, show her 
her dead husband in flesh and blood and then escort her to heaven. 
She re-appears, after reaching heaven, to bless the Chera king, Sen- 
kuttuvan, who had consecrated a temple in her honour. She also 
Torgives and blesses the Royal dynasty of the Pandya who had 


‘wronged her. In these achievements of hers, the peot, llanko, ex- 


presses the significance of human achievements. Her essential 
nobility shines throughout the book. She could have quarrelled with 
her husband for having practically deserted her; she could have 
cursed her rival Mathavi, who came in the way of her marital hap- 
piness; she could have denied her husband access to her, when he 
often turned up for financial help. On the other hand, she gave him 
her anklets, the last of her jewels with a smile on her face, when 
she found he was in distress and in need of money, if only to please 
her rival Mathavi. This gentle nature and nobility of her character 
have earned her everiasting fame. If Kannaki is not a heroine of 
the other tpye, winning wars and laurels, it is because at the time 
of composition of the epic, that is, the second century A.D. the 
Tamils had become a well-settled race, intent more on the art of 
peace than of war. Moral courage, presence of mind, endurance 
under trying circumstances and desire to vindicate the honour of 
her husband are the distinguishing characteristics of this remark- 


able character. 


The Pandya king, whose ideals of kingly honour and justice 
are S E he RAS collapses and dies on finding that he has 
been the instrument of miscarriage of justice, deserves also to be = 
regarded as a hero of the epic, even though his personal courage - 
and prowess do not figure in the story. The circumstances in which 
he was placed misled him into a deviation from the normal course 
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of justice, and in his anxiety to placate his queen he rashly ordered 
- the execution of Kovalan (the husband of the heroine, Kannaki) on 
the basis of a false charge made by the real culprit but he does not 
think of the extenuating circumstances. Instead, he is overwhelmed 
by his act of injustice and wills himself to death in order to save 
his honour. By thus sacrificing his life, he has won immortal glory. 
Here, again, we find man in his magnificence and nobility. 


If a hero should surpass others in strength and courage, we find 
such a hero in Senkuttuvan, the Chera king. He has the valour of 
Achilles; several are the battles he has already won. He has con- 
quered many chieftains and won battles with the other two great 
- kings of the Tamil country, the Chola and the Pandya, whose seals 
he is using in token thereof. He has established friendly relations 
with ‘“Nurruvar Kannar" (the Sathakarnis) of the Central Pro- 
vinces. He has also gone, as far as the Ganges and defied the might 
of the Northerners. Now, he again goes north and conquers the 
Aryan kings Visittira, Rudra, Bairava, Chitra, Singha, Sveta, etc., 
* and subjugates them. He captures Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of 
E Balakumara (Canto XXVI), and after reaching his own capital, 
Vanchi, orders that the prisoners be taken to the other two Tamil 
kingdoms and exhibited before their sovereigns. A vain-glorious 
deed perhaps! The etiquette of war required that one should not 
pursue those that were fleeing, one should not capture those that 
were trying to escape. The Chola and Pandya kings, to whom the 
captives were shown, remarked that it was rather strange that Sen- 
kuttuvan should have made captives of persons fleeing for their lives 
after putting on the garb of ascetics. The fact was of course that 
most of those who fled had been spared and only a few who braved 
and gave battle were captured. The Pandya and the Chola, while. 
&pparently insinuating against the Chera king, were only indirectly 
praising his prowess which enabled him to bring mighty warriors 
as captives. 


V 


. To the question whether Cilappadikaram is an oral or written 
epie, the answer is that it is largely written and only partially oral. 
A large number of verses in “Kanalvari”, for instance, were pro- 
bably a part of oral composition already existing, which, sung to the 
accompaniment of the musical instrument ^Yal", was familiar to 
many. (Cf. Canto VII 1.20 et. seq.) The verses, however, in 
Aychiyar kuravai" (XVII and “Kuravai” (XXIV), etc. were 
obviously the poet’s own compositions and not collections of separate 
lays already existing. 


Ianko had a rich supply of stories, an important source of 
material for an epic poet. Witness for instance, the stories of Nala 
and Damayanti (XIV 1.50 et. seq.), Rama and Sita (XIV 11,46-49), 
evasura war, Mahabharata war, etc. (XXVI 11.236 et. seq.), of 
the Brahman who hid the treasure trove (XXI), of the Pandya who 

ped off his right hand (XXIII) of the thieves who bolted away 
.VI), of the monkey that was grateful (XV), of the Brahman lady 
led a mongoose (XV), of the seven chaste women of Puhar 
wrought miracles (XXI) etc. These stories and episodes can 
etached and enjoyed by themselves. 
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Ilanko was mainly a literary epic poet. He wrote for readers 
rather than hearers. He avoided stock phrases and embellished 
his poem by fashioning his words with care and artistry. It was 
customary to compare the gait of a woman to that of a swan and 
her speech tc the voice of a parrot but Ilanko re-created these dead 
metaphors and introduced new life into his descriptions. (Vide 
Canto II—11.38-80). Addressing Kannaki, his bride, Kovalan said, 
for instance, that the swans defeated by her gait tracked off in shame 
to hide themselves amidst the flower-beds in the fields and the par- 
rots, though they found they were not her peers in the matter of 
speech, which had the sweetness of a lute and a flute and nectar all 
commingled, would not leave her hands in the hope that they would 
learn from her the secret of her speech charm. 


Many are the ways in which Ilanko describes such familiar 
things as the approach of an evening or a dawn. Canto IV portrays 
the fall of an evening in Puhar, the Chola capital. There the poet 
shows how it caused pleasure to persons like Mathavi who were in 
the company of their lovers and how equally it was distressing to 
persons like Kannaki who had been separated from their husbands. 
The shepherds sing sweet notes on their flutes; the beetles do so 
through the Mullai (November) buds; the tender breeze spreads fine 
fragrance all round; women with sparkling ornaments light the 
lamps; the crescent moon, though young, dispels darkness even as 
the Pandya kings, though young, would annihilate their enemies. 
Thus the evening came, spreading sweetness among the lovers. To 
the lonely wives on the other hand who had been separated from 
their husbands, it brought only anguish; they discarded their pearls 
ang sandal-paste and chose not to decorate their bed-chamber with 
owers. 


This is only one description of the onset of an evening. Other 
descriptions in the book show a pleasing variety in language. They 
occur in Cantos XIV (1.83 et. seq., XXII, XXVII -and 
XXVIII) each has a distinctive splendour. The descriptions of 
Law in Cantos XIII, XIV and XVII are also remarkable for their 
grandeur. 


Cilappadikaram appeals by its fine poetical texture, by its 
choice of apt and significant words, phrases and lines. The pauses 
and the stops, the play and counter-play of words found in Canto 
XVIII (Tunba malai 1,8 11,24, etc., and 11. 9-10 and 11. 25-28) have 
a subtle effect of their own, which does not perhaps become evident 
until the second or subsequent reading. The wavering rhythms in 
whieh the poet couches the passages breaking the news of Kovalan's 
murder are also remarkable. Mention must also be made of the 
austere sublimities to which the poet rises in describing the omens 
and super-natural occurrences portending evil on the eve of the 
1187 of Kannaki at the Pandyan king's court. (Canto XX 


llanko's characters speak with variety. There are three 
dreams, one of Kannaki, another of Kovalan and a third of the. 
andyan queen and each has a variety of its own, both in concep- 


tion and import. There are again two epistles, both sent by Mathavi 
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to Kovalan (Canto VIII and Canto XIII) bull each has an indivi- 
duality of its own. One is couched in a tone o remonstrance, while 
the other is written in a spirit of repentance, even though the pur- 
pose of both the epistles was to re-gain the love of Kovalan. Ilanko's 
art lay in skilful variation of even repetitive themes. The incident 
relating to the death of the Pandyan king and queen has to be re- 
peatedly told in different settings but the वक in which the 
poet mentions this in Cantos XX (77-81), XXV (11. 95-99), XV (11. 
78-86), XXVIII (212-213), XXIX (1. 20) avoids monotony. ' 


The artifice of employing synonyms to take away the tedium 
is also found in Ilanko. Take, for instance, the use of five different 
words in five lines to indicate the same object, viz., temple (Canto 
XIV-11. 7-11: the words are koyil, niyamam, nakaram, kotta, and 
palli). So also, in Canto X-11. 119-140, the words Othai, Oli, Pani, 
Mankalam, Pattu are used to denote a single meaning. Side by side 
with this, one meets with the employment of the same word, Koyil, 
five times in five successive lines in Canto V (11. 169-175) but one 
does not experience any monotony here, because of the otherwise 
sweet setting in which the word occurs. 


Ilanko’s style is ornate in places. A uniform clarity is not 
always aimed at by the poet and some passages are intelligible only 
after repeated readings. We come across such passages, which 
nevertheless appeal to us by their poetical texture, in Canto XIII 
(11. 48-51) containing a pun on the word Mathavi, Canto XIII (11. 
87-92) containing two epistles in one, Canto XIII (11. 184-188) con- 
taining a pun (ciledai) bearing on the words “Kannir” (meaning 
tears and water from the plant) and “Kal” (leg and wind), and 
eee IT (11. 151-170) describing the majestic flow of the river 

aiyai. 


. Cilappadikaram contains a wide sweep of history, philosophy, 
religion and ethics. It contains accounts of the relationship between 
the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera kings of the Tamil country. 
It narrates how one king succeeded another in the Chola region and 
in the Pandya kingdom. (Vide Canto XXVII Nirpadai 11. 118-123; 
ibid. 11. 159-171; ibid. 127-188). It points out that the Chola king 
was reckoned as the first and foremost citizen of the Chola state 
(Canto 1-11. 31-32). It states how the Chera king Chenkuttuvan 


' viewed kingship, how he wished to be loved by his subjects, how his 


Sole desire was to bring happiness to them, how he scorned the idea 
of ever being cruel to them, how he regarded kingship as an office 
pul gems Put mete eee a erat opportunity given to him to 
erve the people. ide Canto XXVI (Kal K . 16-18; C 

XXV (Katchi) 11. 100-104). Oise) पल 22212 


5 tor : 
van t 
he body is mortal. 
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pass from one birth to another just as actors change from one make- 
up to another. We will be judged only by our actions; we will 
receive rewards or punishments according as we have done good 
things or evil. Do therefore good things, here and now”. In these 
words he spoke to King Chenkuttuvan (Canto XXVIII—Nadu Kar 
—11. 133-186). 


Religious references to Sivan, Murugan, Vishnu, Korravai (or 
Durga) and Argha abound in the work. Ethical passages occur fre- 
quently, especially towards the end of the work; “Do no harm to 
others; Realise the existence of God; Honour those who are devoted 
to God; Hate falsehood; Avoid backbiting; Neither kill nor eat flesh; 
give alms, do penance; Never be ungrateful; Despise friendship 
with the wicked; Never resort to perjury; follow the wise path", etc., 
etc. (Canto XXX (Varan taru) 11. 186-202). That the wise and 
the learned should forgive the unwise actions of misguided or ignor- 
ant people is brought out by the poet in his own inimitable style in 
Canto X (Nadu Kan)—11. 237-237. 


llanko draws several morals from the events of his epic; that 
an unjust ruler is inevitably punished, that a chaste woman receives 
the homage of all human beings and celestials; that no man can 
escape his fate.. Besides, many a lesson he has left the reader to 
draw indircetly, e.g., one should not indulge in gossip, one should 
take great care of trust property; one should be brave and never 
despondent; one should have faith in God.  Ilanko apparently 
thought that poetry was intended not merely to beguile one's leisure 
but it should inspire and instruct. All in all, Ilanko has achieved 
unqualified success as a poet and takes a high rank among the epic 
poets ot the world. 


In later periods, poets like Tiruttakadevar, Sekkilar and Kam- 
bar attempted to copy it and even rival it, but throughout the cen- 
turies it has maintained a central place in Tamil literature. It has 
an unparalleled variety of appeal and deserves to hold a high place 
not only in Tamil literature but also in world literature. 
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A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF MALAYALAM 
LANGUAGE; —TAMIL AND MALAYALAM. 
& by ; | 


E 3 Dr. S. K. NAIR, M.A, Ph.D., 
University of Madras. | 


The history of the early beginnings of Malayalam language 18 j 
still हत if mystery. The researches so far done in the field 
have not yet solved any of the problems connected with it. It is | 
proposed in this short paper, to present a few such problems and | | 
suggest a method of solution. 


There are three views on the subject: — 


(1) Malayalam is as independent a language as Tamil, Kan- | 
nada or Telugu is. 


(2) Malayalam is a recent off-shoot of Tamil. | 


(3) Malayalam is the mother of Tamil. 


That Malayalam is the elder sister, younger sister, or daughter | 
of Tamil is only a different version of the above mentioned opinions. j 


The opinion that Malayalam is the mother of Tamil is expres- 
sed by no less an authority than the late lamented Ulloor S. Para- 
meswara Iyer. His argument is based mainly on the assumption 

| that Malayalam has retained the archaic forms of the Dravidian 

j family of languages and, therefore, she can claim the legitimate 
motherhood of Tamil and other Dravidian languages of Southern 

Dravida. The first point he brings as an evidence to support his 

theory is the sutra in Tolkapya “Atininra akara maikara may 

tirintatu”. In words like Mala and Tala the ending letter “a” has 

i turned to be “ai” in modern Tamil. It is to say that in the ancient 
d Tamil, the words Talai and Malai were not in vogue and Tala and 
T Mala which are found in Malayalam at present, have the traits of 
the ancient Tamil. Modern Tamil is the daughter of the ancient 

Tamil. Modern Malayalam which retains the archaic forms like 


Tala and Mala is identical with ancient Tamil and therefore, is the 
mother of modern Tamil. : 


Let us try to meet this argument first. A close examination of 
the ending “a” of Tala Mala in Malayalam proves that it is not 
“a” guttural vowel or pure “a’, but “a” the palatal one, which is 
to be pronounced as “ai”. In compound like Tala plus ute—Tala- 
yute, this palatal vowel is obviously pronounced. Therefore, , one 
cannot say that the “a” in Tala and Mala of modern Malayalam 
is different from “ai” in Talai and Malai of modern Tamil. The 
modern Tamil pronounces the ending “a” of the above two words 
clearly as “ai” as it ought to have been, ; 
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The next point Sri Ulloor quotes in favour of his theory is with 
regard to the usage of demonstrative pronominal bases of “AE 
and “U” in Tamil and Malayalam. “They are never used in col- 
loyuial Tamil; only in Tamil poetry they are found. But Mala- 
yalam uses them both in literary and colloquial languages. This 
fact indicates the antiquity of Malayalam as a spoken language. 
According to Tolkapyar these pronominal bases were never in any of 
the colloquial languages of the Dravidian family and therefore, we 
can never expect them to have been used in the ancient Malayalam 
colloquial too, as there is no other evidence available. Tt may be 
argued that they were present in old Malayalam as they are found 
in modern Malayalam. But many of the modern Malayalam usages 
are found absent in the old language and therefore the point re- 
garding the pronominal bases cannot be taken as a reliable evidence 
to support the theory. 


The most convincing argument to support the antiquity of 
Malayalam as quoted by Ulloor is based on the personal termination 
of Dravidian verbs. “Some scholars are of opinion that the per- 
sonal terminations in verbs were a new innovation in Sen-Tamil 
whereas Malayalam does not have it anywhere in its colloquial 
form”. Ulloor does not quote the authority, in this connection, and 
we are at a loss to know who those scholars are. Moreover, the col- 
loquial Malayalam spoken by the aboriginals of Kerala has the 
personal terminations even to day. Invariably the poetical language 
of Malayalam has the personal terminations and therefore, it is 
more probable that Malayalam had dropped off the personal ter- 
minations from its verbs than to ascertain that it has never had. 


In the light of the above discussion it is rather difficult and im- 
possible to establish the antiquity of Malayalam. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the spoken languages in West Coast and East 
Coast were once upon a time, not much different, and the evolution 
of the above two has taken place in due course, in two different 
situations determined more or less by geographical, cultural and 
politieal environments of the two countries. Language, especially 
the spoken one, is never static; it should ever be changing wth the 
evironment of the people who speak it. We have historical evi- 
dencs to prove that the conditions in West Soast and East Coast 


wae very different at least from the early centuries of Christian 
EE = E 


,.. Another important fact to be remembered by the researchers in 
this field is the connotation of the terms Tamil and Malayalam, when 
they seek to establish any kind of relationship between the two 
languages. Tamil means only “language”. Even to day a few 
commentaries on Sanskrit works written in Malayalam are called 
T Tamil Kuttu” meaning “a commentary in the language of the soil”. 
"his shows that the language of the West Coast was known as Tamil, ' 
till recently. The word “Malayalam” meant only the country and 
never the language of the West Coast, till about 150 years back. It 
Was after the advent of English education that the term Malayalam 
began to be used to denote the language of the West Coast, as against 
that of the East Coast. In this sense we may safely say that Mala- 
yalam is only about hundred and fifty years old as a language under- 
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ifferent from the language of the West Coast. x But not- 

हा in the languages of the त and East Coast 

began to appear even from the 9th or 10th Century A.D. There is 

not a single inscription or literary work available in Malayalam, Ex 

- in modern Malayalam language, prior to the dawn of Kollam त 
^ je, the 9th Century A. D. The literary language in the West oast I 
Coast have enriched both Sen Tamil and Sanskrit during the | 
early centuries of the Christian Era. This cannot be exclusively 
owing to the political supremacy of the Tamil Kings of Chola and 
Pandya as some of the scholars believe. Sanskrit continued to be 
the literary language of the scholars of West Coast even after the 
dawn of Kollam Era. But in Sen Tamil few works only were 
written by the scholars of West Coast since the emergence of a new 
language for Kerala, almost different from that spoken in the East | 
Coast. | 


The circumstances under which a new language for West Coast 
emerged are too well known to the students of History and Socio- 
logy to be narrated here. The fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures was more intensive in West Coast than elsewhere in India, 
Sanskrit, the language of the Namputiri Brahmans who settled | 
down in Kerala easily got itself mixed with the spoken language of 
the people with whom they had blood-relationship. As a result of 
this the higher strata of the Society evolved a language of its own 
and this slowly gained literary status. The language of the soil, 
generally spoken by the people at large got itself mixed with Sen | 
Tamil, the literary language and this gave birth to another type of | 
literary language. The former is called Manipravalam and the 
latter Bhasha Misram. These two types of literary languages in 
due course blended together and the modern Malayalam is the off- 
spring of this curious mixture of two types of colloquial and literary 
languages. This explains why in modern Malayalam there is little 
difference between the literary and colloquial style. 


various scholars should be rewritten, in the light of the facts now 
stated. “Malayalam” is neither the mother nor the daughter of 
Tamil; it is not an independent language too. Malayalam was Tamil 
and continues to be “Tamil”, the meaning of the term Tamil being 
; Language". It is obvious that modern Malayalam is not modern 
Tamil, as those who speak those two languages cannot, ordinarily, | 


d The relation between Tamil and Malayalam as envisaged by 


follow each other intelligently. It will be very interesti in- 
if structive to study the relationship between the ecient Tamil p 
| in West Coast and East Coast. In all probability they might have 
been not much different from one another. In Syntax, vocabulary 
4 and grammar the pure modern Malayalam and the pure modern 


pul show great affinity and to an unbiassed linguist both are the 
me. 
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KAMBA RAMAYANAM—A SOURCE FOR TULASI 
RAMAYANA. 


by 
Sri S. SHANKAR RAJU NAIDU, 
Head of the Department of Hindi, University of Madras. 


“Literature in respect of its demand or usefulness either” says 
Pratap Chander Roy, “is more than anything else in the world a 
cosmopolitan concern. The productions of genius are the common 
inheritance of the world. Homer lived as much for Greeks, ancient 
or modern, as for Englishmen or Frenchmen, Germans or Italians. 
Valmiki and Vyasa lived as much for Hindus as for any race of 
meu capable of understanding them". Consequently the story of 
Ramayana has provided the chief plot for various types of Kavyas 
to the authors of north and south India alike. In Tamil Kambar 
wrote his Ramayana Epic as early as twelfth century A.D., and 
it is so magnificent that no other epic has till now surpassed the 
same. V. V. S. Iyer, the late learned critic of Kamba Ramayanam, 
categorically states that this Tamil epic has outlived the very origi- 
nal, namely the Valmiki Ramayana. It is said that in the Telugu 
Literature, there are more than three hundred major and minor 
works on Ramayana. Ezhuttachchan’s ‘Adhyatma Ramayana’, and 
‘Abhinava Pampa’ Nagachandra’s ‘Ramachandra Charita Purana’, 
commonly known as ‘Pampa Ramayana’, are among the best of epics 
in their respective literature. 


Tulasi Das, due to his poetic excellence in depicting the matter 
in simple manner, and extraordinary skill; exposition, stands above 
all in the field of Hindi Literature. The work that has given him 
eternal glory is his masterpiece on the story of Ramayana, named 
by him as the ‘Rama-Charita-Manas’, translated by W.D. PP. Hill 
as ‘The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama’. The composition of this 
work was taken up by Tulasi in the year 1574 A.D. as has been 
Specifically mentioned by the poet “ after 
studying various Puranas, Nigamas, Agamas, etc, and a few 
others. The poet says in the very beginning. 


नानापुराणनिगमागमसम्मतं यदू रामायणे निगदित क्कचिदन्यतोऽपि | 


Here Tulasi expresses in general the various sources for his 
epic. After explicitly mentioning about * “नानापुराणनिगमाग? 
that is ‘various Puranas, Nigamas and Agamas’, he makes specific 
mention about the other sources, as ‘कचितन्यतोऽपिः that is 


“anda 5 others’ which do not come under नानापुराणनिगमागम' 


Critics so far have gone only up to a few dramas like ‘Prasanna 
Raghava’ by Jaidev, and ‘Mahavir Charita’ by Bhavabhuti, etc., but 
few have endeavoured to go deeper into the extent of various 
Sourees, and hence, it is a sphere for further research. 


24 
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j i “ticular picture from Tulasi Ramayana 
m here-in taking a particular picture from Tu a 

and Reece critically all the possible sources for we m a he 
picture is that of the Pre-matrimonial love of Rama an 1 Sita his 
picture is found in Valmiki Ramayana, nd to our utter surpr m is 
having a transcendental expression in Kamba Ramayanam, au not 
in any other epic, either in the northern or in the southern langu- 
ages, not excluding ‘Raghu Vamsha’ by Kalidasa who has given ex- 
pression, in his own unique way to the Pre-matrimonial Love of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala in his immortal Drama of 'Abhigyana 
Shakuntalam' Now the question naturally arises as to why Val- 
miki and other epic poets of Sanskrit and other languages exclud- 
ing Kambar of Tamil and Tulasi of Hindi, did not include the scene 
of Pre-matrimonial Love in their works. 


In the mythological stories, the position of Sita and Draupadi 
has a unique feature. The father of each had proclaimed a vow 
that his daughter would be given in marriage to that person only 
who would succeed in the specific deed of valour, and that if none 
would turn up successful in performing the deed proclaimed, his 
daughter would remain 'Virgin' throughout her life. Janaka, the 
father of Sita had announced that he who would break the bow 
of Shiva would alone get the hand of his daughter Sita. "Thus, Sita 
was a" Veeryashulka" that is, a virgin to be given in marriage as 
‘shulka’ (payment) of a deed of Veerya (valour) Thus she had to 
be a virgin, pure in thought, word and deed till the time of the break- 
ing of the bow, after which alone she could think of the person 
who broke it. 


Now, Valmiki, Kalidas, etc., were fully conscious of this con- 
dition, and deliberately had the plot of Pre-matrimonial Love away 
from their epics which were meant for Serious study for all times, 
and not books of the hour alone as were dramas. Jaidev in his 
drama ‘Prasanna Raghava’ and Bhavabhuti in his *Mahavir Charita’ 
had included the element of Pre-matrimonial Love of Rama and 
Sita in their own way, as they were plays to infuse the ‘Rasa’ or 
5 Aesthetic Pleasure' for the moment of its enactment on the stages. 
There is a specific difference between the treatment of a drama and 
an epic. Drama has a greater freedom in its scope of the plot, 
characterisation, dialogue, style, language and even the ideal, 
whereas the epic has to be restricted in all the regions of matter 
and manner. Epic writer has to think mo 
tural aspects, and has to be limited in his extraneous expressions 
and digressions. Hence Valmiki and Kali i 
picture of the Pr 


 , Kalavu' and then ‘Karpw’ that is 
then marriage had been the order of the 


und expression in sangam literature. 
Tiruvall 
J) 


pre-matrimonial love and 


| 


y न 
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This picture in Kamba Ramayanam which was brought out 
in a period prior to the twelfth century in all probability, has 
been portrayed in a magnificient manner in a complete canto of 
‘Mithala Katchippadalam'. The eyes of Rama, by chance, as 
luck would have it, fall on the Virgin Sita who happened 
to be standing on her place corridor upstairs, and looking 
down at the adjacent street. Sita also in the same way gets a 
vision of Rama who was going along the Royal Street of Mithila 
with his brother Laxmana following their teacher Vishwamitra. 
The seeds of love are sown in their hearts. Rama with Sita within, 
reaches the Ashrama, and Sita gets Rama into herself, and both 
suffer the pangs of love and unbearable pain of separation. They 
feel for not having joined then and there itself. This is the crown- 
ing scene in the Balakanda of Kamba Ramayanam. Kambar has 
strictly followed the treatment of matrimonyas depicted in Sangam 
Literature, and specially in Tirukkural. He has in several places 
followed Tiruvalluvar word by word proving thereby that he has 
adopted the Valmiki classic and set the same in the literary line of 
Dravidian Culture.—-As a critic has put it, Kambar has infused Dra- 
vidian Spirit in the garb of the story of Rama. : 


Tulasidas was a Bhakta (Devotee) first and then a Kavi (Poet). 
He is, hence, said to have been a Bhakta Kavi, as against a Kavi- 
Bhakta who is a Kavi first and’ Bhakta next, like Kambar. Tulasi 
was in his early days mad after his wife, so much so that he once 
crossed the Ganges in floods sitting over a crocodile, at midnight! 
When he reached the house of his wife on the other side at the 
banks of the deep and wide river, his wife ‘Ratna’ insulted him 
by saying 3 ; 


“ छाजन लागत आप को, दौरे आयहु साथ | 
विक धिक ऐसे प्रेम को, कहो कहूँ मैं नाथ ॥ 
अत्ति-चाम-मय देह मम, तामें जेसी प्रीति । 
तेसी जों श्रीराम ae, होत न तौ भवभीति ॥ ?' 


Don't you feel ashamed of having come after this body of bones 
and flesh of mine? Should you have the same affection towards 
the Lord Sri Rama, you would get rid of the fear of birth and 
death, amd secured eternal salvation. Tulasi same to his true sen- 
ses immediately, renounced the mortal world and started on a pil- 
grimage which stretched on to a long period of 14 years, 10 months, 
and 17 days. Tulasi came so far as Rameswaram which is situated 
just at the east of Madura, the centre of Tamil Sanga. 


In the north, his chief abode was at Kashi. Tt is stated by the 
late learned Mahamahopadhaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha lyer in his 
biography of the Tamil Saint Sri-la-Sri Kumaragurupara swamigal 
that Tulasi used to regularly attend the Hindi discourses on Kamba 
Ramayana delivered by him at Kashi. The same view has been 


expressed by Sri Srinivasacharya in ‘his article on “The Nature of 


Tamil Kavya". Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai also. in his recent broad- 
cast on ‘Kambar’ expressed the same view that Tulasi was among 
the regular listeners of the talks of Saint Kumaraguru-Para Swami- | 
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i iT i ression to his ideas 
j hi. As a Bhakta-Kavi Tulasi gave expression t ९ 
Coe i his own way, and as per his reading of various works 
on the Story of Rama, and what he had heard at Kashi and at 
several places at the time of his long tour right upto Rameswaram. 


Though Sita was a Veerya Shulkya, though Valmiki, Kalidasa 
or any other epic writer had not given expression to his aspect 
of the theme in their narration of the Rama Story, Tulasi has given 
a very minute and picturesque account of the Pre-matrimonial Love 
of Rama and Sita by bringing them both together in the garden 
of Janaka. Rama with his younger brother Laxmana who was 
also nearly of his age, was going through the garden to pluck some 
flowers for the morning pooja, and at that very time Sita with her 
girl friends was going to pray at the Parvati Temple which was 
situated in the same garden. 


Now, the poet says— 


“ कंकण किंकिणि नूपुर धुनि सुनि | 

कहत लावन सन राम हृदय गुनि ॥ 

मानहु मदन दुंदुभी दीन्ही | 

मनाना विजय विश्व कहुँ कीन्हीं (p 
Rama, hearing the tinkering and gingling sounds of the anklets and 
other ornaments of Sita, tells Laxmana, after deep thinking, “it 
appears as if Kamadeva, the God of Love, is blowing his trumpet, 
and winning the whole of the Universe”. The seeds of love are 


sown in the hearts of Rama even without seeing Sita. After saying 
so, Rama again looks back— 


“ अस कहि फिरि चितर तेहि ओरा | 
सिय मुख ससि भाग्नयन चकोए || 
भए विलोचन चाह अचंचल | 
मनहुँ सकुचिनिमि तजे हगंचन ||” 
 Rama's eyes became chakora birds and to them Sita's face turned to 


be the Moon! Then he began to stare at her. He was full of love 
for Sita. 


Sita, however, who happens to look at Rama on th i 
£ her girl friend, gets the same feeling, and MS ae 


" ोचन मग रामहिं उर आनी । दीन्हें पत्रक कपाट सयानी TEL 


e draws Rama into her heart through the d 
he 1d shuts the doors of eye-lids!' Both now 
love of each other. Tulasi, like Kamb 


1 and Sita, the incarnation of Lakshm 
ted “Me sai क ७४6) Gusa Carcii@Gior 2** 
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Thus we see that Tulasi has given expression to the Pre-matrimo- 
nial love in an extraordinary way. Now, when we go deep into 
the matter, there are two vital points to be said. The first is that 
Tulasi in the course of his tour to Rameswaram, as a great devotee 
of Rama, should have certainly enquired about and learnt the Rama- 
yana prevalent then in Tamil Nad. The Vaishnava cult was cen- 
turies ago prevalent among Tamilians, and the existence of the 
same in an abundant measure in the north since the 10th century 
and earlier, owes its roots to the Dravidian Saints. Kabir Das 
has explicitly mentioned in one of his dohas as— 


“ अली द्राविड ऊपजी, लाये रामानन्द । ? 


“The element of Bhakti began in Dravida Nad, and was brought 
fo the north by Ramanand.’ This being so, the chief Ramayana 
epic of Vaishnavas was the Kamba Ramayanam at the time of 
Tulasi. Therefore Tulasi must have certainly come ‘across the 
same through the Sanskrit scholars of the South. Though this is 
a circumstantial proof, it has to be necessarily agreed to upon, a8 
Tulasi at that period was a ‘Jignasu’ a learned Bhakta searching 
after truth, and was in the formative stage. 


The second point is the psychological respect of the person of 
Tulasi. Tulasi left his wife away, and became a Bhakta by sub- 
limation, thereby leaving the feelings of his lady-love in the sub- 
conscious. As Dr. Freud and many other Psychologists have stated, 
the sub-conséious has its outlet in artistic expositions to a very large 
extent. Tulasi gets his sub-conscious satisfied by giving expression 
to this aspect of the plot, which is noti in line with the cult of his 
part of the country and sphere of literature, as Sita was a 'Veerya 
Shukla’. But, when Tulasi found this aspect of the plot in Kamba 
Ramayanam he ventured to express the same, in his Mahakavya, or 
*Maha Purana' as is called by certain scholars. "Thus, this element 
of Pre-matrimonial love, which the sangam literature including 
Tolkappiyam and Tirukkural, and other Tamil classics have approv- 
ed of as a proper form of step in life, finds a predominent place in 
the best epic of Hindi, the Tulasi Ramayana. 


Thus Kambar has considerably influenced Tulasi, and Kamba 


Ramayana is one of the sources for Tulasi Ramayana, the Rama 
Charita Manas’. 
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PROSE IN THE VIJAYANAGAR PERIOD 
; ठ 


L M. UPENDRA SARMA, M.A, (Oriental) 
Head of the Department of Languages, Hindu College, Guntur 


Measured merely by its volume, poetic fiction is by far the 
most important variety of Telugu Literature in the Vijayanagar . 
period. This is mainly due to the predominance of Prabandha over 
any other form. Of course Prabandha is a special feature of Telugu 
Literature. People no longer were satisfied with the translations 
of Puranas and Ithihasas. They wanted something new and original 
from the poets if not in theme at least in the treatment. Hence 
this age could produce a Prabandha. The most important charac- 
teristic of this new type of Kavya is the amplification of descrip- 
tion, the narration of the story is not at all significant. Though 
the rulers belonging to Sangama and Saluva dynasties encouraged 
Telugu poets, Krishna Deva Raya of the Tuluva dynasty showed 
greater regard to Telugu literature, he being the foremost poet- 
statesman of Andhra and Karnataka countries. In his court flouris- 
hed a galaxy of poets. Allasani Peddana headed these Ashta Dig- 
gajas and Krishna Deva Raya presided over this academy of poets: 
This Royal recognition gave great impetus for men of letters in 
Telugu. The Court of Krishna Deveraya became a place of pil- 
grimage. Successors of Krishna Deva Raya continued this patro- 
nage of Telugu literature. 


_ During the reigns of Vijayanagar monarchs flourished Nachana 
Somanatha, Pillalamarri Pina Virabhadra, Peddana, Pingali Surana, 
Ramaraja Bhushana and Tenali Ramakrishna. I mention a few 
who are famous for their rare imagination, subdued emotion and 


- melodious style which can be seen even in their prose pieces. 


All authors of this period attempted rose also Th 
portions of their works deserve क Nanchana Soman d 
isa lover of paradox (Antyaniyama) Virabhadra's prose pieces are 
sweet. Peddana's compositions in prose are known for their grace. 
Ramaraja Bhushana employed slesha in his vacanas. Ramakrishna’s 
prose allows much display of queer vocabulary. Out of all Surana’s 


. IS a unique performance, though he used slesha it is with colloquial 


ease and freedom Only few can appr h Kri 1 1 
. y oproac n V y 
recourse t a8 ishna Deva Raya in his 


ee Sanskrit words, harsh sounds and lengthy descrip- 


* n Paiton to the above, pure prose works also flourished in 


111 Venkatesa Vinnapamulu is the first amon 
_ 166 prayers. This is also called *V 

५ or of these religious narrations is 

: on OS the celebrated musician and 


tyle of their own. Venkatesa Vachanas have an austere 


2 them. It contains 
enkateswara Vachanamulu’. T 
Talapaka Peda Thirum: 
poet Annamacharya. T 


E 


1 
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erace about them. Thirumalarya lived in the age of Krishna Deva 

Raya (1468—1553). न Tirupathy Devasthanam published 

these devotional prose pieces. Each of these contains a moral and a ~ 
Makuta. A feeling of self-resignation pervades every one of these 
vachanas. All these can be adjusted to raga and tala and can be = 
sung. This is called Tala Gandhi vachana. Prabhakara Sastry 

edited these prose poems. ; à 


A number of vachanas succeeded Venkatesa Vachanas. They 

are Bhavani Manohara vachanas, Kasikadheeswara Vachanas and 

- Sabhapathi vachanas. Two of these have makutas as Bhavani 

Manohara and Kasikadeehswara. These are very long and express 

| the greatness of Parama Siva. Though written in pure prose they 

| lack in clearness. They are philosophical and metaphysical in 

nature. These were adaptations to a large extent. These are the 

outbursts of much industry and can be managed by Vedantins only. 

These form a perfect contrast to Venkatesa Vachanas being allegori- 
cal and containing a number of jingling words. 


Sabhapati vachanas give details about the kings and their 
campaigns, the procedures of the courts etc. It is considered as a 
valuable source for the re-construction of social literary and religious 
| conditions of the 16th century. These descriptions are in the col- 
| loquiallanguage and worth preserving. 


| Rayavachakamu is another historical work written in pleasant 
Telugu prose by one Sthanapati Viswanatha. It is an outstanding 
example of prose literature. It also belongs to the 16th century. 
This marks the dawn of a new epoch in prose writing. "There is 
an elastie glow which pervades this great work. Several subjects 
of great importance to history and literature find a place in it. 
How the glorious emperor-poet encouraged the scholars can be 
gleaned through the pages of this wonderful work. 


Viveka Sindhu is a commentary on Brahma Sutra by Sankara 
translated by Kasi Chenna Basaveswaradu of the 16th century. This 
is said to be a re-translation of a Marathi work. Vachana Vichitra 
Ramayanum also belongs to the age of Raya, (1670). The author is 
Gopinatha Kavi. 3 


A 


The most commendable of all the prose writings of this age is 
Bhagavata Saram of Pushpagiri Timmana. It is written in simple 
prose. This narration of the story of Lord Sri Krishna is sweet 
and charming. Next to Bhagavata Saram comes the popular. 
Bharata Savitri. It is famous for its theme as well as language. 
It deals with Krishna's arrival at Vidura's home. This ideal prose 
was written by Ellara Narasimha Kavi who lived from 1511 to 1558. 
This is being used by ladies in every Telugu home. Paramananda 
Bhoda Prakarnam, another prose work, belongs to 1560. The author 
is Dasa Goswami Siddharama Kavi. It is a treatise on Yoga and 
Vedanta. About 1670 there flourished one Brahmandavachanam. 
After that a number of philosophical treatises followed, viz., Satwika 
1 Brahma Vidya Vilasa Nirasanam, Ajnana Dhwanta Chanda Bhas- . 
| karam and Mumukshu Jana Chandra Hasamu whieh were written 
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in colloquial prose. The last of these writings seems to be the 
atmabhoda Prakarana Vyakhya. 


We can get the mental value consisting in these prose works 
when we compare them with poetical pieces. We cannot possess 
at least a part of the mental standard by studying poetical descrip- 
tions and by understanding the ideas in them. Hence the utility 
of prose compositions. 


There are a number of inscriptions which are full of colloquial 
prose. They register a number of gifts made by Krishna Deva ` 
Raya. They show how the dialectical forms which flourished then 
and there were sound. They are destined to live long. We cannot 
dispense with them. As Jesperson maintained in his “Language, 
its Nature, Origin and Development,” that “popular dialects in 
spite of many archaic details are on the whole further developed 
than the various standard languages with their stronger tradition 
and literary reminiscences”. We also learn from the inscriptions 
and other writings of Krishna Deva Raya that we can never þe 
unmindful of the richness and beauty which the Telugu language 
and literature have acquired on account of its mixing up with sister 
languages such as Canarese and Tamil. 


We achieve great vigour and variety to mother-tongue when we 
recognise the colloquial language by adopting that style of expres- 
sion which approximates to elegant speech. All the civilised nations 
treat this kind of language as the standard language. The standard 
English is defined as the language of the kings, the language of 
Parliament and the language of Universities. So we have to be in 
advance. We have to shape our language to suit our modern 
thought, so that it may be capable of expressing the details and 
distinctions with precision. 


It is admitted on all hands that vast bulk of words in any langu- 
age are common to the literary language and colloquial speech. Max 
Muller in his Science of Language said “it has been one of the fatal 
mistakes in the Science of Language to imagine that dialects are 
everywhere corruptions of the literary language. Everywhere there 
has been a literary language, dialects are by no means mere modi- 
fications of it" To have a comprehensive knowledge of different 
branches of language, study of linguisties should be encouraged in 


; ees tifying to note that some of our Universities 
S as a special sub- 
urses. We are ex- 

out method of teaching this 


E 


ES 
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will realise this and enable young men to devote themselves to the 
study of Linguistics. Then only these students of linguisties can 
fully and rightly appreciate grammar and literature. This is about 
Indian Linguistics in general. Permit me to quote here Sir William 
Hunter's observation “the perfect understanding of the structure of 
the Dravidian Languages will revolutionise our knowledge in regard 
to Linguistics in general.” This along with the opinion of thë pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai University that the study of 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam alone is bound to yield the 
desirable results, I want to repeat these statements here as well as 
in the Academie council and Senate of Andhra University. 
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TELUGU LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF 
THE 12TH c.A D. 


by 
K. MaHADEVA SASTRI, M.A. 


In the following pages is presented for the first time a 
study of the inscriptional Telugu of the 12th c. A. D. The 
main conclusions have been summarised here respecting 
such features only as have a definite significance for Telugu 
phonology and the development of the grammatical forms 
in the language. The study is based on 340 selected inscrip- 
tions from volumes IV, V and VI of the South Indian 
Inscriptions (published by the ArchaeologicalSurvey of India) 
and the corpus of Inscriptions from the Telingana districts 
published by the Archaeological Department of the 
Hyderabad Government. The inscriptions from these publi- 
eations only have been taken up for study as authoritative 
and dependable for linguistic purposes. The selected 
inscriptions are fairly representative of the inscriptional 
language of the 12th c. A.D. . 


1. 1 occurs thrice in the inscriptions; it has no 
etymological justification in one word, and is doubtful in 
the other two. SoKo (SII V_1083) ; KSSR THTT 
Bek nosno ४६७४७ (V 1028) Kerana (V. 1281) 


So it can be definitely said that 1 had disappeared from the 
language by the 12th c. Even in the 11th c. 1 had only & 
— lingering existence. 


2. In old Telugu the Sanskrit r vowel as a rule became 

‘ri’ and this practice continued in the llth and 12th c. 

Nannaya combined r and ri in yati; Tikkaua too seems to 

have.combined r and ri likewise, However the ru treatment 

. seems to have begun from the 12th o. We see it in the word 

puru which occurred twice in the inscriptions: & ssam xo 
A55० (LV 1948) ; BSR ub (mangen (V 1885) ad 


The earliest example of r>ru in literature in the Yatis- 
hana is to be found in Panditaradhya Charitra, variously 
ascribed to the 12th or the 13th-14th century. : 


.. 9. Forms like 868020 with a palatal sibilant for the- 
dental sésina (for Césina, by gasadadavadésa) due to 

lation sporadically appear in the inscriptions. Such 
ms abound in the later language (Cf. Rayavachak 


y 


aaa a ES 
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16th c.— written x the spoken dialect) These are ousted 
in New Telugu (NT) due to the influence of the literary 
dialect. : 


4. Syncopation was a very common feature of the 
language as may be seen from the numerous examples in 
the inscriptions. For example kodku is much more frequent 
than kojuku. Nannaya eschewed such syncopated 
forms in his Bharata, probably because he did not 
consider them elegant. But they were adopted by the 
Saiva poets beginning with Nannichoda, particularly 
Palkuriki Somanatha. The adoption of such forms by the 
Saiva poets not accepted by Nannaya and those of his 
school although presumably they were current among the 
people, seems to be one of the reasons why later gramma- 
rians considered these poets as alükshauikas. Sos x8 
(IV_678, 688); Boy en) (V L687), SAY (V L639); TSR, San 
(LV 788); SEES ८06४0 so mo E BID ३९२०३०५९१० लेक (LV_1080); 260 
(IV_l020)ete.; 3८7993 Pemut ४०४७७ ELSI scoqje Serra (VI-1080) 


5. The loss of a medial syllable with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceeding vowel is one of the most 
characteristic features of NT. This tendency has changed 
the face of NT. in a substantial manner in much the same 
way as the simplification of a double consonant with 
compensatory lengthening did inthe development of the 
NIA. vernaculars from the Apabhramsa. But that the 
beginning of this tendency is to be located in the 12th 6. 
is attested by about half a dozen examples in the selected 
inscriptions : 

Nouns: (mes (४121); ८०९६०8६० Us Buses Seo (IV.995); 
Sues (V-1084j moss (V. 114 


Conjunctive Particle: Régis" 6०289 ४5555, Ocio moore (V1617) 


Verb: GmBowKnoso VADS नेण ० ४0%, “BETH'S arose 
f Q = ^ 
MEDK Hristo S ८७% (1V-1316). ; 


. 6. Absence of sandhi is common in the prose inscrip- 
tions, but sandhi is consistently observed in the verse inscrip- 
tions. In this particular, 12th c. practice agrees with that 
of spoken Telugu throughout the historical period. There 
has never-been a strict application of sandhi rules right 
from Old Telugu to New Telugu as may be understood from 
the inscriptions, and prose writings which are outside the | 
influence of the classical literary tradition. A 
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BHT RraomsS 9 S59 (शा 12); 0०७० &९8 T sci (V_1277); 
७३७ 0679 mentok 887, THE ७8 SH ०७ BD (V-1316); 0५४9 5° moto RO» 
pa E550 Sa (IV_674, 681); 8889 2-०४ xr Geo Sm, BH 86:85 
(V-1988). : 


7. The on-glide v, which is very prominent in N T. 
and which, it may be noted, is considered as a vulgarity in 
pronunciation by the grammarians, has already appeared in 
a few cases in the 12th c. vax ês% SSS (५४ 182). 


e 8. The softening of the initial surd of a word occurring 
after another in the nominative case, gasadadavādēśa, as 
it is called, is very commonly observed as in Old Telugu. 

HHS Kiso (IV_662); Bi» 58०96 (IV.692j Bom S osp- (१०३७ 
3०230०० (4.1050); 90४900 Fr 68500 (4-1063). 


In New Telugu which has a zeal for clarity, this 
tendency has been almost arrested. 


9. Vairi Samasas which are vehemently tabooed by 
the grammarians are freely used in the inscriptions. 


25558, ४४8 BOSH etc. 


10. The following noun stems are noteworthy. 


s (i) nitya ‘everyday’, Late Middle Telugu. nityamu 

_ with the regular neuter termination-mu. In one inscription 
it is found as nicca. We have now this word as a 

nityabahuvachananta: niccalu * always’. 


: (ii) Some Sanskrit neuter stems continue to 
ppear with the vu termination as in OT and in the llth c. = 
BS - ५४८७ (VI-738); Somay (VI-135); ars wy (VI-I35). à 
A: In LMT. there are brought over to the regular neuter 
series with - mu. 


. (iii) Sanskrit diva retains the final vowel without 
anging it to u before the nom. sg. mdu: seo In Nannaya 
z g G3 


USES tiro) (V-207) 
3 दै है] (V-1015) 
७८७ moasa BSD AA (IV. 753) 


78 that vowel assimilation was not com 
le period. = 
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(iv) The word jivitamu and its corrupt form 
jitamu both appear with the same meaning, viz. salary. 
Nannaya and Nannichoda both used Jivitamu in this sense. 


i0 ४७७००७ ४ Sy moet ७७8९७० Beng. (VI.646); 35०००४३5१ 
x 8४७७००७ 7:558 Sr" vec 30४ चळ कण" ४१४९००७ (VI 640). 
a a e 


Later on this meaning was appropriated by jitamu, and 
the the full form Jivitamu came to be reinstated in its 
original meaning “life”. 


(v) The word néyi appears in a few places written 
as nyu. This does not seem to be an arthographical error; 
cf. for instance véyu in Old Telugu beside véyi ‘thousand’, 
The hesitation between vowels i and u must be taken as a 
sign of the characteristic of the early period. 


(vi) The word for queen in OT. is Mahadévuly 
(Sanskrit divi + plural ‘lu’ honorific). Earliest occurrence 
of this word is in the  Ramesvaram inscription of 
Punyakumara (E. I. 27-234, first half of the 7th c. A.D.). 
This word continued to be used right through in EMT. In 
the 12th c. inscriptions devi is also used, but the old word 
davulu is more common than dêvi. 


5958s (IV.1071, 1113, 1186, 1209, 1365, 5. 1847, 6.185, 228, 607, 609). 
555१5 (IV 1195, 1196). 
à 595,58 5909 SSeS ०९०० BS &०%०ण७ i 75. 

65 ca 
०9232९88०0 (IV.1216y Kerana ०४8 (VI185y 
(४565858६ GIS itin ९०४. | 


11. The assimilation of the plural lu with final dof 
nouns had not yet taken place in the 12th c. language 
represented by the inscriptions. Thus we get gudlu (IV—149,) 
okkokadlu (IV-667) etc. In this context it is significant to 
note that Nannaya preferred llu, to dlu, so that the 
llu plural can be said to be a dialectal form adopted by 
Nannaya and later generalised in the literary dialect, 


_ The dlu plural seems to have been so common in those 
times that even in those words where we should normally 
expect llu we find dlu, e.g. kadlw (Tel. Ins. 32) for Kalu; 


kahadlu (IV-675). Cf. kailu in Kundi Kayula iccina pannasa | 


in Erragudipadu inscription c. 600 A.D. (E.I. 27-225). 


. We may note here that the plural in dlu continued 
right up to the modern period resisting the tendency 
towards assimilation. Observe the Southern (Nellore) 
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li: j iati Van llu etc. as against 
dialect pronmunciation Vamdlu, pad : 
aay dialect valu, pallu etc. You can fix a man to 
a particular area on the evidence of this point. 


12. Mase.-a stems from Sanskrit form their oblique 
bases in-ni, e.g. Rāmani, Ramuni., devani-ete. Here ni is 
not really an agama as the grammarian calls it; i alone is 
an agama-it is the adjectival i added to the old nominative 
base with-an, the masculine suffix. Sanskrit Rama; 
Nominative, Ancient Telugu Raman; obl. Raman+i> 
` Rümani, thus devani ; cf. avan +i >> avani >> vàni. In Old and 
Middle Telugu this Nom. Sg. termination in —an through a 
process of phonetic dovelopment became a-nru-u-nru, a-ndu. 
u-ndu, This process was complete by the end of E Old 
Telugu period i.e. to say, by 10th century. After the Nom. 
Sg. du came into existence, people began to make a new 
regular oblique base from this by adding the adjectival 
"itoit,giving rise to forms like Ramudi, vāli etc. In NT. 

these have superceded the old obliqe bases in-ni like 
Ramumi, vani. Ina 12th c. inscription we get the earliest, 
and for that reason the most precious, oblique base with 
diin the Telugu language. 


13. The pronoun of the I person plural exclusive namu 
(for mému) seems to have survived dialectally in Telugu 
until about the New Telugu stage. In NT. we do not have 
it. The earliest occurrence of this form so far known is in 
. an inscription of the 12th c. (IV-1186). Dr. C. N. Rao gives 
. reference to its use twice in Bharata (Aranya Parva 
V-199,200). In the 16th c. it occurs in two Vijayanagara 
scriptions dated 1509 and 1556 A.D. (IV-802, 280). 


14. The numeral noun okati is used only once in the 
eriptional language of the 12th c. AD. ०७ 2360४5० sw 
DAP NERO be 251.03 (1V. 685) and this is the earliest reference 


n Telugu inscriptions. Nannaya used okamdu. The earliest 
reference in literature is to be found in Nannichoda’s 
marasambhavamu. 


९7०६059०९७ ७४१७५७७७७८ _ 299९26 39298 TIDAS 
KEAN AT OG 8080, OK _ ie TIO Ws ००5 , (iv-69) 
— c 


erwise okandu is the numeral noun current in EMT 

ast formation from oka--ondu. oka<okka<or 
ndru< Vor. The emergence of okati as a nume 
12th c, indicates that the confusion of m 


xS 
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okamdu as a masculine singular termination was already 
quite marked. 


15. The numeral five is 60७ in the 12th c.; the later <== 
form aidu did not still come into existence in the 12th c. 


16. Ordinals are formed by adding avu/agw to the 
cardinal numerals. ava-with the adjectival a had not yet 
appeared in the 12th c. 


17. Telugu, besides the finite tenses it had inherited 
from South Dravidian, developed a new series of finite 
verbs-past, present, future, by the corruption of the 
participial adjectives and their development belongs 
properly tothe LM. period. We can observe however in 
the 12th c. the rudimentary beginnings of this corruption 
in its formal aspect. 


| 
| 


"४०४३७६ RST 25 85:59 DIT १०३०७३ 
e 
RON Dow 290०20०१११ (1V-1133). 


The sense, however, is definitely that of vadhiyimcina- 
væru. 


The intermediary stage of Kaladu and Kalāru in the 
development of Kalavadu and Kalaváru to Kaladu and 
Kalaru is attested by the following inscriptions in the 
12th c. 


SEN -E 25200200०० ०१० NSN "९ (V-1129y; Ss 
o 
Sy Sdra (V-1094). 
(S 


The above partieulars go to prove that the language 
ofthe 12th c. agrees in many respects with the language 
of the previous century and justify us in clubbing these 
two centuries as marking one stage in the development of 


the Telugu language. We shall call it the Early Middle 
Telugu. 


I shall recapitulate these points: (1) The dissolution . 
of 1; the popularity of Sanskrit neuter stems with the -vu 
termination; the retention of the final a in some words 
without being subject to vowel harmony, as dzvandu etc.; 
the hesitation between final i and u in some words; the 
Popularity of the word (Mahá)devulu with the plural lu; 
the dlu plural; the use of okamdu and gnu (in place of 
the later okati and aidu); avu suffix for the formation of 
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the ordinal - all these features of the language are common 
to the 11th and the 12th centuries. 


12th c. inscriptional Telugu also gives us an inkling 
into the very beginnings of some of the more vital changes 
in tke language that were to take place in the succeeding 
centuries. These are the change of the Sanskrit r vowel 
to ru; the loss ofa medial syllable with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceeding vowel; the on-glide v; a new 
regularly formed oblique base from the nominatives with 
mdu; the new numeral noun okati replacing okamdu; the 
phonetic corruption of the participial nouns. All these 
changes have been emphasised in New Telugu. 
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LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE FOR THE LIBYAN ORIGIN 
OF THE DRAVIDIANS 


DR. J. T. CORNELIUS, M.A., M.D., M.P.H., Ph.D., (London) 
Dravidians are a people without a cultural history. 
There have been race movements bringing people of various 
origins into India. The movement which brought Dravi- 
dians into India is lost in obscurity, although there are 
theories of their origin which are not convineing. 


On Linguistie grounds, an attempt is made to establish 
on a firm basis the origin of Dravidians and their migration 
from Libya in North Africa, as studies in Anthropology 
and Archaeology also point in this direction. 


The Isle of Fer in the Great Canery Islnads is found 
to be the "Sacred Isle of the Ancients" from which origi- 
nated, the worship of the Dravidian deities “Indera, Muru- 
gan and Kali' which are identified with the local gods on 
linguistic grounds. Scientific reasons are given why the 
generally-held theory of the Indigenous origin of the Dra- 
vidians should be rejected. This Theory is termed the 
Iron Curtain' which is obstructive of fruitful research in 
dravidology and is held responsible of our ignorance of our 
glorious past in the History of Human Civilization. 
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A NOTE ON VIRASAIVISM—ITS HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 
by 
K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, 
Professor of Indology, Mysore University 


], The reign of Bijjala, the first and greatest of the Kala- 
churis who ruled in Kalyani in the second half of the 12th century, 
was remarkable for a notable revival of Saivism in Karnataka. 
The new movement came to be known as Virasaivism or Linga- 
yatism. Our knowledge of this movement comes mainly from liter- 
ary sources of a Puranic character, much mixed with legendary 
and miraculous occurrences. The Puranas are both Saiva and 
Jaina in origin, the Jaina versions being, generally later and 
perhaps relatively less trustworthy. The two main Saiva Puranas 
on the subject are in Kannada, Basava Purana and Channa Basava 
Purana. Both have been summarised in English in Vol. VIII of 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


In his Dynasties of the Kanarese District, Fleet gave a classic 
description of this movement, which is still sound in many parts. 
He wrote, “The fresh impetus to the Saiva faith with elaborated 
and improved rites and practices culminated in the establishment 
of a new sect of Siva Bhaktas, or worshippers of Siva, called techi- 
nieally Virasaivas, i.e., “brave, fierce or strict Saivas", or, “Saiva 
champions", and popularly lingayais or lingawants, i.e. “Those 
who have the linga or the phallic emblem”. The Lingayats—using 
the appellation by which all average members of the sect would 
describe themselves—are outwardly distinguished from the ordin- 
ary Saivas by the practice of carrying about them a miniature 
linga, usually in a silver box suspended from the ‘neck and hanging 
about. the waist. And the chief characteristics of their faith and 
practices are, adoration of the linga and of Siva’s bull; Nandi, hosti- 
lity to Brahmans, disbelief in the transmigration of the soul, con- 


tempt for child marriage, and approval and habitual practice of 
the marriage of widows”?. 


It will be noticed that Fleet calls the 


I Virasaivas, “a new sect 
of Siva Bhaktas”; and amon 


g their practices he counts hostility 


gration of the soul. Each 


one of these three points calls for some Serutiny. 


l BG. L ii, page 477. 
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which according to him are of relatively ancient origin. In Chap- 
ter X on "The Universe and the Soul", he draws p for 
instance, to the fact that in Virasaivism, Kalas are entirely diffe- 
rent from the five Saktis and, “besides, the method in which they 
evolve these is peculiar to Virasaivism and seems to be absent in 
the Saiva Siddhanta”. He adds, "in Virasaivism, nada, bindu and 
kala are important facts in the evolution of the Universe, while 
in the Saiva Siddhanta there is only bindu, the source of all matter, 
etc. These three factors appear to be very ancient in the Saiva 
Philosophy. The very loose connection of nada and kala in the 
Saiva Siddhanta suggests that it is borrowed from a system or 
systems of old Saivism". (Pages 139-40) He invites attention 
to the idea of eight forms of Siva which is very prominent in Vira- 
saivism and refers to Manikkavachagar and Kalidasa as among 
earlier writers who refer to it, (page 140). Again, the doctrine 
that Non-Being or Void existed in the beginning, and that from it, 
Being and taken from it the Universe developed, is said to have been 
expounded by Channa Basava and is traced by our author to Rgveda 
X. 129. 


From these casual similarities, Dr. Nandimath draws the 
conclusion, “from the close and striking similarity. between these 
views, ib seems reasonable to conclude that Virasaivism has pre- 
served the ancient belief in the existence of Non-Being in the begin- 
ning", (Page 144). In the rest of the chapter under reference, he 
traces other parallels with earlier systems in the doctrine of the 
evolution of gunas or tattvas. 


Virasaivism was not a creed which stood by itself, uninflu- 
enced by surrounding conditions. It is therefore natural that many 
traits, old and new, got mixed up in it, and possibly, Dr. Nandimath 
has not exhausted all such parallels that could be discovered. But 
if, by laying emphasis on them, his intention is to suggest a greater 
antiquity for Virasaivism as a sect, or system of thought, than 
the age of Basava, it must perhaps be said that much more evi- 
dence would be needed to establish such a view. Fleet was sub- 
stantially right when he called it a new sect. But Dr. Nandimath 
seems to differ when he says, “at what period Virasaivism estab- 
lished its ground firmly cannot now be conclusively ascertained, but 
it eertainly reached this conclusion before the advent of the 12th 
century, i.e., before Basava and other Sivasaranas undertook the 
work of reconstruction", (page 54). 


III. The question of Lingayats' hostility to Brahmans is a 
matter of opinion, and it is not likely that the Lingayats would 
accept this estimate of their relations to Brahmans. In his work 
on Virasaivism, Dr. Nandimath tries to show that just as Jainism 
and Buddhism represented revolts against brahmanical ritualism | 


from outside, so Lingayatism is a similar revolt from within the , 


fold, (Pages 52-58). The discarding of the sacred thread, and of 
the saptapadi and fire offerings in marriage ceremonial, and other 


simplifications of ritual characteristic of Virasaivism constitute a - 


doctrinal and not a social matter. So also is the attack on caste 
leading to a rigorous insistence on perfect equality of all initiates 
into Lingayatism (87-88). 
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is is perhaps true. But the fact remains that the career 
of UA r definite and conscious break from Brahmanism 
and even according to the Puranas, the Brahmans were as much 
the opponents of Basava as the Jainas. And Abbe Dubois, who 
knew South India very well at the end of the 18th century and the 
beginning of the 19th, records this about Lingayats: The direct 
opposition of their religious tenets and rules of life to those of all 
other Hindus, and especially to those of Brahmans, renders the 
Lingayats peculiarly obnoxious in the eyes of the latter, who can- 
not endure the sight of the Jangamas and other headmen of the 
sect”.” 


Disbelief in the transmigration of Eid is regarded as a 
characteristic of Virasaivism not only by Fleet but by the Abbe. 
The latter writes, “The point in the creed of the Sivites which 
appears to me to be most remarkable is their entire rejection of 
that fundamental principle of the Hindu religion, marujanma or 
metempsychosis. In consequence of their peculiar views, on this 
point, they have no titis (tithis) or anniversary festivals to com- 
memorate the dead and to afford them the benefit of the prayers, 
sacrifices, and intercessions of the living......... A Lingayat is no 
sooner buried than he is forgotten"? 


But one may doubt if the Abbe has not made a mistake here. 
As he himself says, marujanma is a fundamental principle of 
Hindu religion, and the Lingayats have never claimed to be any- 
thing but Hindus. The Abbe's own explanation that follows his 
statement in the paragraph cited above shows not that the prin- 
ciple of marujanma was denied by the Lingayats, but they claimed 
that it ceased to act in the case of Lingayats; once a man gets the 
diksa and joins the fold of Lingayats, he ceases to be born again. 
after death. And this is supported by the exposition of Dr. Nan- 
dimath, who says, that after initiation, a Virasaiva “is supposed 
to adhere scrupulously to his promise given to his guru at the time 
of initiation to lead a virtuous and pious life; therefore he is ex- 
pected not to suffer a rebirth, but to obtain mukti in that very life". 
(Page 72). Here are some Sanskrit texts to which my attention 


pest Deen drawn by a Lingayat Pandit which support the same 


(a) Ekena janmana muktih viranam tu Mahesvari (Saivo 
Agama). 


e RO linganga dhyanasakta dhiyam dvijam 
na tasyasti sat 2 
(Skanda Purana ch. 83). sepi ayam mayoni 


(c) Yada Sivaya svatmanam dattavan desikatm Tada 
Saivo bhaveddevi natatosti esikatmane la 
stkhamant, Yogajagama). 1 punarbhavah (Siddhanta 


= „2 Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremoni is. Ed. 
K; Beauchamp, Oxford, 1897, Vol. I, P- न DY Abbe ads Ac Dubok a 


op. cit. I. 117. 
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Mukti, salvation, which results from escaping the cycle of 
metempsychosis is the aim of all Hindu sects, and it was a dogma 
of Lingayatism that once a man turned Lingayat, he attains mukti 
and there is no more rebirth for him. 


IV. Next we may turn to some questions of interest in the 
history of Basava's time. They relate to the religion of Bijjala 
and to the actual role of Basava in the establishment of Vira- 
saivism. 


What was Bijjala's attitude to the new movement? What 
was his own religion? Both the Virasaiva and the Jaina literary 
sources say that Bijjala was a Jain*. But the Telugu Basavapura- 
nam calls him a worshipper of Panduranga. There is no clear 
proof, however, that Bijjala was a Jain. The Kalachuri family 
was of Saiva origin and their insignia which were strongly Saiva 
are not known to have been changed in any manner in his reign. 
His inscriptions and those of his successors generally begin with 
an invocation of Siva, Harihara and so on; and many Siva and 
Visnu temples all over the country are known to have been repaired 
or richly endowed during his reign, by himself, his feudatories and 
officials. The truth seems to be that Bijjala was a Saiva of the 
orthodox traditional type who has been represented as a Jaina by 
Virasaiva sources because of the fact that the Jainas were their 
chief antagonists. The strictly impartial attitude attributed, as 
we shall see, to Bijjala in the final stages of the controversy bet- 


‘ween Ekantada Ramayya and the Jainas also seems to support 


this view. As for the Jainas, they usually described all important 
persons from Chandragupta Maurya downwards and even such 
Puranic figures as Rama as Jainas, and not much value can attach 
to such testimony. Our conclusion must be, therefore, that until 
much stronger evidence is forthcoming than is now available, 
Bijjala must be regarded as an orthodox Saiva Hindu perhaps of 
the aradhya class, who like many of his contemporaries, was shocked 
by the social radicalism of the new movement started by Basava. 


V. The Virasaiva and Jaina Puranas on Basava and Channa 
Basava are very contradictory and this led Fleet to reject every- 
thing in them except the names of Basava and Channa Basava.* 
He held that the real restorer of Saivism was Ekantada Ramayya 
whose no less miraculous Story is narrated in the Ablur inscrip- 
tions of à somewhat later date, to which we shall refer presently in 
some detail. Fleet carried his distrust of the Puranas so far as to 
say that the real parents of Basava were not Madiraja and Mada- 
lambika as stated in the Puranas, but Chandiraja of the Kasyapa 
gotra and Chandrambika, and that Madiraja of the Haritagtora 
had really nothing to do with Basava. But obviously this.is a 
misinterpretation of the Managoli inscription of A.D. 1161 which 


^R JBBRAS Vol. viii, p. 78 and DKD. 


5 An unpublished thesis on the Kalachuris vf Kalyani by Sri Kuppuswam 
Iyengar, G,R. 1944. 7 : a n 


6 DKD. 481, 484; El. v. 2445, 
7 El v. 242. 
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i ames of both Madiraja and Basava. That inscription 
eee Manikyavallipura Prabhu and counts 2 among the 
500 mahajanas of the place; it also ascribes to Basava t ctus ruc- 
tion of a temple of Kalidevesvarain the township.* That this Ben 
was not the great reformer as Fleet thought has now d [o ear 
from the genealogy contained in the Arjunawada inscription of 
Yadáva-Kannara (A.D. 1260) which clearly mentions Basava or 
Sangana Basava, as the younger son of Madiraja, क कद. 
Hardavadi-Madhya grama-Bagavadi-Pura varadhisvara®. And his 
is in conformity with the Basavapurana which says that Madiraja 
and his wife Madalambika were pious Saiva Brahmins of the 
village of Bagavadi. It is probable that Madiraja, the ,Manikya- 
vallipura Prabhu of the Managoli record is the same as the Baga- 
vadi-puravaradhisvara of the Yadava record, and it is carma i 
the Basavas of the two records are two different persons. “leet, 
therefore, was clearly mistaken in identifying the Basava of the 
Mangoli record with the celebrated reformer. The name of the 
reformer Basava’s father is thus epigraphically confirmed, but not 
yet that of his mother, Madalambika of the Puranas. 


Fleet held that the real person to whom the movement was 
‘due and the way in which he started it are revealed by inscriptions 
at Ablur," and it has accordingly been often stated that Ekantada 
Ramayya was the real originator of the Lingayat movement and 
that Basava gave it political aid at a relatively later stage. Once 
the undue distrust of the Puranas is shed and their story is‘ accept- 
ed as true in the main, it becomes clear that Ramayya was no more 
than an energetic and earnest follower of Basava’s new creed, 
which he Was prepared to defend with his life, as often as neces- 
sary. This is also what the Basava Purana in its Telugu version 


Seems to imply by saying that Ramayya heard of B 's f 
and went to Kalyani to meet him. D amd 


The Ablur inscription E on Rama a is date t 
A.D. and 1s full of supernatural occurrences, there ‘a ae = 
to prefer its account as more trustworthy than that of the Pura- 
pena Basava and Channa Basava. Briefly, the story of Ramayya 
IN. He was born of a Saiva Brahmin family at Alande in the 
ह Sa and by the intensity and exclusiveness of his 
E 0 n acquired the name Ekantada (single-minded) 
js "en " t Ablur, he was involved in à controversy with the 
e UR 7 the village headman Sanka-Gaunda; he cut off his 
DUM a laid it at the feet of his image of Siva which had 
E ous r of the temple for the purpose of the Ordeal. After 
see ys i M i red to him by his gods Safe and sound with- 
greener vp. he Jamas refused to fulfill their part of the 


if Ramayya won the wager. Ram 


8 Ibid. 10 


9 EL 21, 12 (11,8 and 16). 
S ..30 JBBRAS, viii. 67. 
11 EI. V. 243. 
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against much opposition and erected a temple ‘as large as a moun- 
tain’ dedicated to  Virasomanatha. The Jainas complained to 
Bijjala in whose presence Ramayya repeated his challenge and 
offered to cut off his own head again if the Jainas would wager 
their 800 temples including the Anesejjeya Basadi in Lakshmesvra. 
Bijjala considered this a fair offer, but Jainas were not willing. 
So Bijjala, laughing at them, dismissed them with the advice- that 
thenceforth they should live peacefully with their neighbours and 
gave Ekantada Ramayya in public Assembly a Jayapatra or Gerti- 
ficate of success." He also granted a village to the new temple of 
Virasomanatha, and other gifts followed from the Calukya Vira- 
somesvara IV and Mahamandalesvara Kamadeva of Hangal." 


VI. To sum up our conclusions regarding the Lingayat move- 
ment: this was originated by Basava himself and its attack on 
caste involved a revolution which shocked society. Ekantada 
Ramayya was one of the earliest and most ardent followers of 
Basava and got into violent controversies with the Jainas. This 
together with the fact that Basava apparently used his political 
position as Chief Minister in the State to give a push to his new 
ideology made it obligatory for king Bijjala to hold the scales even 
between the contending parties. According to the Puranas this 
cost him his life, owing to a murderous conspiracy. The stories 
regarding his persecution of the followers of the new faith must 
be received with caution. It is probable that Jainism in Kar- 
nataka suffered most by the impact of the new Saiva revival. 


18 kl v. 244, 
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UPAMANA—AS DISCUSSED IN EARLY NYAYA- 
VAISESIKA TEXTS 
by 


? PROF. A. S. V. PANT, M.A. 
Birla Arts College, Pilani. 


Of all the Pramanas recognised by the Nyaya System, this 
stands on the least secure ground. Whatever may be said about 
Sabda, arthapatti, etc. Upamana is not quite different from 
Anumana. In the Purva Mimamsa, however, Sadrsya is recognised 
as a separate category and then there is sufficient justification in 
recognising Upamana as a distinct source of valid knowledge. Very 
likely, the recognition of this in the Nyaya system is a positive proof 
of the influence which Purva Mimamsa has exercised on it. But the 
Nyaya, in a characteristic manner, has modified it in a way to suit 
their own taste and changed it, it may be beyond all recognition. 
The fully developed Upamana is used to mean a Sakti grahaka 
pramana, which produces a knowledge through an idea of simi- 
larity. Through the well-known characteristics of a cow, a man 
is taught the truth that a particular animal similar to the cow is 
named gavaya. This Upamana proceeds from the known to the 
unknown. We shall again trace the development of the theory 


from the sutras of the Vaisesika system to the Nyaya manjari of 
Jayanta. 


ere. in his sutras does Kanada refer to the pramana 
Upamana. ven the word Upamana does not form part of any 
of the sutras. Thus there is no definite authority to hold that he 
ever believed in the existence of a thing known as Upamana or 
that he ever recognised it as a source of valid knowledge. Sankara 
Misra, the most unhistorical commentator reads all these ideas into 
the — V.S. 9—2.—5. असस्‍्येदमिति बुद्धधपेक्षित्वात्‌ and explains it 
as referring to Upamana, arthapatti, sambhava, and abhava. The 
frasastapada Bhasya represents an advance in this field also, as 
in all others. He refers to Upamana and explains it as (भध्रासिद्धस्य 
Sud ग्वा साइर्यप्रतिपादनम्‌) but as the knowledge is the result of advice 
‘DY some one, he considers it a variety of verbal cognition and not 
inference directly. Thus wesee that Sankara MISES interpretation 
18 not supported by even the Bhasya of Prasastapada. 


 Sridhara does not content himself with a m i 
of the tenets of his school in this connection. He refers Ge Hees 
EB schools of the Mimamsakas, whom he is pleased 
to style पूवभीनंसकाः 210 शवरस्वामिदिष्या: The former hold that 


e advice of the man in the forest by itself constitutes Upa- 
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7 5 
relation between the word and its meaning is not far different from 
Agama. 


The view of the Nyaya sutras may be briefly stated thus:— 
Upamana consists in proving something by analogy, but a super- 
ficial look at the sutra will lead to the conclusion that Gantama 
simply means by that some kind of analogical reasoning. Kanada 
treated the same as a variety of Anumana based on Analogy. But 
really the aim of Gautama isto make ita  शरक्तिग्राहकप्रमाण and 
give it a distinct place in the scheme of Pramanas. Sadrsya jnana 
in the remembrance of the knowledge is the vyapara and the know- 
ledge that this word means that is the result. The Mimamsaka 


view of pramana is contained in the sentence अयं मदीयगोसटदा : 


which results in the production of a second knowledge ममगौः तत्सदृशः 
The Nyaya justly criticised this view and treats it as not a case of 
immediate inference but as a case of sakti-grahaka pramana. The 
chief defect in the view of the Mimamsakas is that according to them, 
both the karana and the fruit are the same: Sadrsya Jnana. One 
is Pratyaksa and the other is perhaps Smrti. The real authority 
for recognising Upamana as a distinct praman ais a Sruti text. 
Ramayana has sentence running as follows: TIH षडधक्तयो लोके and 
the above passage is quoted by Parthasarati Misra in this connection 
as the authority. 


, 


Vatsyayana's explanation of the sutra is easily intelligible. 
By the knowledge of some feature common with something already 
known to us Upamana leads to the knowledge of something new. 
The gavaya is similar to the cow. What exactly is done by Upa- 
mana? When he sees something as having similar attributes as a 
cow, he perceives the object itself as something previously defined 
to him. On seeing the new object he realises that the name of the 
object is such and such. Udyotakara is not satisfied with this ex- 


planation. He interprets the word प्रसिद्धसाषम्यं as either a Bahu- 
vrihi or Tatpurusa. He means by Upamana knowledge of simi- 
larity which depends for its production on the remembrance of 
what has been already known to him through Agama आगमाहितसस्क्रा- 
रस्म त्यपेक्ष सारूप्यज्ञानम्‌ उपमानम्‌| Only when he actually perceives the same 
with his own eyes does he realise,the exact significance of the word 
gavaya. Upamana is not different from Pratyaksa and Agama 
together. When he sees the cow as well as gavaya, he knows by 
direct perception that one is similar to the other. When he hears 
a statement like this यथा गौः एव गवयः he understands that some 
characteristics of the cow are present and some absent in the 


FR Otherwise the statement by itself would be meaning- ° 


SS, 


Here Udyotakara refers to an objection by Dignaga. The - 
latter means by Upamana mere knowledge of similarity or know- 


ledge of some object as qualified by that attribute साहइऱ्यज्ञानं साहइश्यवि 
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1. 2. Consistently with what he means by it, it is possible for 
him to bring it under Pratyaksa. And he explains it as such in his 
Pramana samuccaya. In the Nyaya Vartika, Bhadanta's objections 


are given in these words: गवा गवयसाहरय परतिपद्यते गवयसता 
ही वा इति. N. V. Page 60. line 22. Udyotakara easily disposes of 
FFs: this objection by calling Bhadanta ignorant of even the elementary 
om principles of the Pramanas. What we mean by that is that one 


. realises the relation between the word and its meaning through the 
observation of similarity. 


Before beginning the explanation of the Bhasya or the Vartika 
text, Vacaspati Misra makes an important statement as to the inter- 
pretation of Sadharmya as Samanya by Vatsyayana and its signi- 
ficance. By such an interpretation, he means to make it clear that 
Sadrsya is only Sadharmya and no separate category need be re- 


cognised for this. साधम्थ च सामान्यममिदधता न सामान्यातिरिक्त सादृश्य 


नाम अथान्तरमस्तीत्युक्त॑ भवतीति। N. V. T. T. Page 132. He further 


classifies Prasiddhi into Pratyaksamayi and Srutimayi depending 
on Perception and Agama. But the former also eventually has to 
fall back upon the latter kind. Neither Pratyaksa nor Agama by 
itself can account for the kind of knowledge produced by Upamana; 
hence, it is to be accepted as a separate Pramana. The relation 
between the word and its meaning cannot be found out in any other 


way. न चासौ वाक्यमात्रसहायोऽपरक्षीकृत गोसहशगवयपिण्डमसौ गवयाख्य इति 
प्रतिपत्तमहति | न च वाक्यं विना प्रत्यक्षमात्रात्‌ तस्मादागममत्यक्षान्यामन्यदेवेदमा 
WANARA साहर्यज्ञानं उपमानाख्य़े प्रमाणम्‌ . N. V. T. T. P. 193. 


= du. कुतो वाक्याद्वानुमानाद्वा वाच्यवाचकभावसंबन्धानागम :. 
eT Dp 194. 


: We may now refer to the difference of opini t 

. three commentators on this question. The ही is ot dn the 
_ subject-matter oes Upamana or the nature of knowledge resulting 
— therefrom. here 18 agreement even in this that the similarity 
between the two is accepted as the karana by all the three. But 
they differ in attributing the Sadrsya realised at a particular 


. moment. The Bhasya styles the अतिदेशवाक्थ as Upamana 
and hence Vatsyayana seems to be of opinion that the similarity 


referred toin the sentence सशो गवय : is the immedidate 


According to the Vartikakara and Ti 3 
cow observed in ara and the Tikakara, 
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Jayanta in his Nyayamanjari refers to the view ot the 
वृद्धनेयायिका : as characterising the atidesa yakya as Upamana. 
From what has been already said it would be easy to identify this है 
view as that of Vatsyayana. This sentence of the forester teaches = == 
one that the particular animal described as similar to the cow is 
named gavaya. Then follows a discussion as to whether this may 
or may not be treated as a variety of Sabda merely through a 
petty difference in the nature of the result of a distinct pramana. 
But, where one learns something only through the words of some 
great man, with full belief in their trustworthy character, the 
Pramana is certainly Agama. But where the Apta points out to 
some other method of realising the thing, the Pramana cannot be 
merely verbal knowledge. He refers to the view of the Tikakara 
and the Vartikakara also, namely that the knowledge of similarity 


gained by one asa result of सन्निकर्ष showing the 
similarity of the unknown to the thing already known. 


अद्यतनास्तु व्याचक्षते, श्रतातिदेशवाक्यस्य प्रमातुरसिद्ध पिण्डे प्रसिद्ठपिण्डसारूप्ज्ञानं 
इद्धियज संज्ञा संजिसंबज्धप्रतिपत्तिफळं उपमानम्‌ | N. M. P. 142. 


As the object HI is absent at the time of Upadesa, it can- 
not by itself lead to the understanding of the relation between the 
two—the word and the meaning. 


What is the purpose of the description of Pramana here, as it 
does not help one in the attainment of Moksa? The Vedas, Upani- 
8805, etc., lead one to a good knowledge of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the Atman and the way to realise that with all that is SEA 
accessory to it. Anumana confirms one in the belief in the validity q 
of the Vedas; Pratyaksa is useful in ascertaining the relation of na 
invariable concomitance that is at the bottom of the Anumana. $ 
The answer to this is really very unsatisfactory. The sage, in the 
fullness of mercy to all, defines this also though it is not directly 
useful to Moksa. Or, in many instances, pupils are ordered to 
fetch something necessary for the sacrifice, not known to the stu- 
dents before. The students are given a description of something 
similar to them and are asked to be guided by that knowledge. In 2 
such instances, Upamana indirectly helps in the attainment of the “ 
highest goal. 


Then Jayanta diseusses at some length the Mimamsaka view 
of Upamana and exposes its defects. They define Upamana 
thus:— When a man, who had been taught the similarity between, 
a cow and gavaya, perceives a gavaya in the forest he is remind- 
ed of the cow at home. He comes to possess the knowledge that 
“my cow is similar to the gavaya'. This is met in two ways. To 
a man in similar circumstances, such a knowledge would not arise — 
at all. It will take the form; —'This is similar to the cow’ and not, 
‘My cow is similar to this." ; 
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श्रुतातिदेशको नागरिकः कानने परिश्रमन्‌ अदृष्टपूर्वं गोसहशं प्राणिनमुपल्भमान: 
एवं बुद्धयते ब्रवीति च---अहो चु खळ गवा सहश एव कश्चन प्राणी इति । नत्वनेन 
सहशो गोरिति ज्ञानमभिधानं बा तदानीं कश्वचिदस्तोति अतः प्रमितेरेव अभावात्‌ किं 
प्रमाणचिम्तया i 


Secondly, even conceding this, this could be called remembr- 
ance and there is no need to recognise a separate Pramana. The 
definition of Pramana in general given by the Mimamsakas and 
their definition of Upamana are shown to be contradictory. As 
defined by them, Upamana is nowhere useful even in the Mimamasa 
System, but Upamana is necessary to produce knowledge of things 
like gavaya. Hence, Jayanta finally asks the Mimamsakas to accept 
the definition suggested in his system. 
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YAMUNACARYA. 
by 


R. RAMANUJACHARI, 
Dean, Faculty of Education, 
Annamalai University. 


Yamunacarya, the grandson of Nathamuni the reputed thinker 
who set Visistadvaita system on a fresh phase of its career', was 
born in 916 A.D. at Viranarayanapuram, the modern, Mannargudi 
in South Arcot district. A precocious child, he mastered in a short 
time all the branches of sacred and secular learning. Tradition 
records that he defeated a court poet named Akkialvan who was a 
terror to all learned men, far and near. In recognition of his victory 
he was hailed Alavandar (the man come to save) and was granted 
by the Cola king the gift of a territory. To this day a locality in 
Gangaikondapuram goes by the name of Alavandarmedu vouching 
for the substantial correctness of the episode. He ruled over this 
principality and led a life of pleasure and luxury, forgetting the 
high spiritual traditions of his grandfather. But after some years 
he was won over to the higher life thanks to the efforts of Rama- 
misra the chosen disciple of Pundarikaksa who was himself the fore- 
most among the numerous disciples of Nathamuni charged with the 
duty of instructing his grandson in the sacred lore. When the 
awakening came, Yamunacarya realised the futility of the life he 
had been leading and became a sannyasin, settled at the holy spot 
of Srirangam and devoted the rest of his life disseminating the 
truths handed to him by his master and composing books and in 
unremitting devotion to the Lord. Except for a trip to Trivandrum 
to worship at the famous shrine of Sri Padmanabha and a visit to 
Conjeevaram to see the young Ramanuja who was to be his spiritual 
Successor, Yamunacarya stayed at Srirangam which was in those 
days a great centre of Vaisnava thought and faith. He is said to 
have died in 1040 A.D. at a ripe old age. 


That the period assigned to him is fairly accurate and reliable 
is shown by internal evidence. While refuting the doctrine of abso- 
lute identity based on the upanisadic text “ekamevadvitiyam 
Brahma”, Yamunacarya says in Samvitsiddhi, “The state- 
ment ‘the paramount ruler of the Cola country now reigning is with- 
out a second in this world’, is intended to deny the existence of a 
ruler equal to him. It does not deny the existence of his servants, 
Sons, consort and so on.” This passage reveals Yamunacarya’s 
penetrating intellect and throws light incidentally on his age. The 
paramount ruler is Rajaraja, the Great (985-1012 A.D.), the most 


powerful of the Cola monarchs who was undoubtedly the Lord Par--- 


amount at the time and who rightly earned for himself the title of 


1. Nathopajnam pravrttam bahubhirupacitam Yamuneya prabhandaih. 


2. Siddhitraya Ed. with translation by 8. Ramanujachari and K. Srinivasachari ed 


Annamalai University Philosephical Series 4. p. 178. 
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ia eror (samrat) having conquered the Vengi kingdom, Orissa and 
Ceylon, and vanquished the Rastrakutas. 


It is also interesting to note that Yamunacarya refers by name 
to Suresvara (800 A.D.) the pupil of Sankara and also the com- 
mentator of Sankara Bhasya, and says 'Sauresam vacah" and in 
another place speaks of him as Vartikakara' and quotes two verses 
from his Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika. From the refe- 
rences he makes to Suresvara, Srivatsankamisra, and Bhaskara 
it is clear that Yamunacarya must have flourished long after these 
thinkers. 


In his exposition of the Visistadvaita, Yamunacarya acknow- 
ledges the debt he owes to the illustrious purvacaryas such as Bod- 
hayana, Tanka and Dramida and to his grandfather, Nathamuni 
whose master-piece, Nyayatattva, has furnished the inspiration for 
his own writings. He refers to Nyayatattva and to some of the 
adhikaranas (sections) therein. In Atmasiddhi, he says—Yathartha- 
khyati Samarthanena ca Sastra iti na varnyate' (as the Yathar- 
thakhyati has been established in the Sastra, it has not been dealt 
with here). The Sastra referred to is Nyayatattva, for in the open- 
ing stanza of that work Nathamuni speaks of it as Sastra. 


Yo vetti yugapat sarvam pratyaksena sada svatah. 
tam pranamya harim Sastram Nyayatattvam pracaksmahe|| 


Some of the adhikaranas of this great work such as, Pratha- 
nadhikarana’, Bhrantyadhikarana? Sukhaduhkhadhikarana? have 
— been specifically mentioned. In one place, an adhikarana has been 
= referred to but it has not been named. "And this fact has been 
_ proved in the adhikarama" (sa cadhikaranasiddheh). Yamunacarya 
has followed the footsteps of Nathamuni so closely that Vedanta 
Desika says in Nyayasiddhanjana, Buddhipariecheda that Atma- 
ddhi is verily a brief exposition of Nyayatattva (‘Nyayatattva- 
rakaranamhi Atmasiddhih"). 


Though Steeped in the tradition, he was no blind follower. A 
ld ma original thinker, Yamunacarya takes his stand on reason and 
c. He says. 


= Hanta! Brahmopadesoyam Sradda dhanesu 8001816. 
A Vayam asradda dhanassmo ye yuktim prarthayamahe||". 


(Well all this dogmatic teaching may carry conviction with 


nd) believers ; we are lacking in such faith and search for logical 
asons to convince us.) : 


. Ibid p. 52. 
Ibid p. 36 (verses 159 & 160 ef the Vartika) 
Ibid p. 8. 
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Yamunacarya composed eight works; and they are.—Atma- 
siddhi, Isvara-siddhi, Samvit-siddhi, Agamapramanya, Gitartha 
samgraha, Mahapurusa-nirnaya, Stotra-ratna and Catussloki. The 
first three are usually treated as sections of one work under the 
generic title, Siddhitraya; and it is believed that Samvit-sid- 
dhi is the last section and that it is incomplete. Strictly speaking 
they are independent treatises; further Samvit-siddhi is neither the 
last of the three Siddhis in point of time nor is it the only Siddhi 
which has suffered from the ravages of time or indifference or even 
hostility. A good part of each of the three treatises is irretrievably 
lost. Though the chronological position of the works of Yamuna- 
carya is not certain, it is clear from internal evidence that Samvit- 
siddhi was written before Atma-siddhi. For in two places in the 
latter work he refers to Samvitsiddhi. In one place, he says “Sam- 
vitsiddhaveva Sadhitam’’? (already established in Samvitsiddhi); 
and in another, he says “Anirupananca Bhrantyadhikarana siddha- 
rambhe samvitsiddau canusandhatavyam""?, 


The Atmasiddhi and Isavara Siddhis are written in elegant 
prose interspersed with verse in the manner of early philosophical 
works like Tanira-vartika; and Samvit Siddhi is wholly in verse. 


The following verse from Atmasiddhi setting forth his pratijna, 
the thesis to be established, is remarkable for its clarity. 


Dehendria manah pranadhibhyonyo nanya sadhanah. 
Nityovyapi pratiksetramatma bhinnah svatah sukhi'*|| 


The individual soul is different from the body, the senses, manas, 
prana, and intellect; it does not depend on anything for its knowledge; 
and it is eternal, subtle. distinct in each body and is in its essential 
nature blissful"  Ramanuja quotes profusely from these splendid 
manuals in his able exposition of Visistadvaitic thought and in re- 
futation of rival views. 


Agamapramanya is devoted to vindicating the orthodoxy of the 
Pancaratra or Bhagavata or Satvata school. With a wealth of con- 
vincing arguments, Yamunacarya shows that the Pancaratra or 
Bhagavata system whose follower professes an austere life devoted 
to the worship of the Lord in five different ways known as abhiga- 
mana, upadana, ijya, svadhyaya and yoga stands on a footing alto- 
gether different from the Pasupata which has been condemned in the 
Brahma-Sutra. To the question, why then does the Sutrakara refer 
to the Pancaratra Agama at all in a section intended to refute rival 


views? the answer is given that the Sutrakara had to raise the ques- _ 


ton of the Pancaratra and establish its authoritativeness lest the 
reader should get away with the impression that with the refutation 


of Pasupata Agama this also stands condemned. As Dr. Thibaut- | 


12. Ibid p. 46. 
18. Ibid p. 127. 
14. Ibid p. 8. 
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: “it would not be unnatural to close à polemical pada with a 
Bienes of that doctrine which in spite of objections has to be viewed 


35 


as the true one". 


itarthasamgraha is a wonderful epitome of the teaching of the 
min A Gita Which is one of the cardinal texts for the Vedantin. 
In the course of thirty stanzas, Yamunacarya has summed up the 
argument of the Bhagavat Gita as understood by the school which 
he represented. It is shown to be a consistent exposition of the 
doctrine that it is only through bhakti (loving devotion) brought on 
by karma and (Svadharmajnana vairagya sadhya bhaktyeka 
gocarah) that the Lord could be reached. | This served as a ground 
plan, as 10 were, for Ramanuja’s exposition of the Bhagavat Gita. 
On this view, the first six out of the eighteen chapters of this scrip- 
ture deal with the pratice of jnana yoga and karma yoga for the 
attainment of the yoga state so essential for the enjoyment of the 
atma; the second group of six chapters elaborate the ‘nature of 
Bhaktiyoga which is to be brought about and perfected by jnana and 
karma in order that the supreme Lord be attained; and the last 
batch of six chapters are devoted to matters helpful to a proper 
understanding of the rest and end up with stanzas 65 and 66 of the 
concluding chapter which are said to constitute the essence of the 
‘whole treatise. On the whole, the continuity of thought in the 
whole work is exhibited in “a natural manner. ; 


. Mahapurusanirnaya is designed to show the supremacy of 
Visnu. This book is not extant now. : 


Of the two hymns that Yamunacarya composed, Stotra-ratna is 
in praise of Lord Visnu and Catussloki is in praise of Goddess Lak- 
smi. The Stotra-ratna is, as the name implies, a gem of its class. 
In seventy-five stanzas of exquisite beauty it sings the glories of 
the Lord and expresses the author's inmost longing for the Divine. 
The four verses of Catussloki are said to attribute to Goddess Lak- 
smi the qualities attributed to the Lord in the four chapters of the 
Brahmasutras, namely that He is the efficient and material cause 
of the entire cosmos, that His greatness is unsullied by anything, 
that He is the means by which one has to attain the highest goal of 
life and that the goal is the Lord Himself. The first sloka refers to 
the vibhutis of Goddess Lakshmi and shows how they are beyond 
praise; the second ‘States that Her greatness is incomprehensible 
even to Her omniscient Consort even as He cannot comprehend His 
own greatness; the third speaks of the Saving power of Her grace; 
and the last describes how Her resplendent forms are inseparable 
from, and co-existent with, those of the Lord 


. 
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DHARMA AS AN ETHICAL IDEAL 


by 
R. LAKSHMIKANTAN, M.A., RESEARCH SCHOLAR, 
Annamalai University 


The term ‘Dharma’, like certain others in Sanskrit such as 
Rta and niti is very difficult to interpret for there is no parallel — 
for it in any other language. Even an explanation of the term is 
rendered difficult on account of the complexity, or rather the preg- 
nancy of its meaning. Different schools of Indian thought have 
used the word to signify varying ideas. We are not concerned with 
these meanings of the term here. Dharma comes from ‘dhr’ 
which means ‘to support’. In the Karna Parva (69 : 53) of the 
Mahabharata, Lord Krishna himself says: | 


dharanad dharmam ity ahur dharmo dharayate prajah 
yat syad dharana Samyuktam as dharma ity miscayah.— 


ie. Dharma comes from dhr which means ‘to sustain’: and all 
human beings are kept together by dharma. That by which the 
keeping together takes place is verily dharma. Dharma there- 
fore is morality sustaining both individual and society. It is the 
sacred law; and whether or not it leads to bliss in a beyond, it i 
essential for the welfare and progress here below, both of the ind 
vidual and of society. It is dharma in this sense of the term 
viz., as the moral imperative that we propose to discuss here. 


This conception of Dharma presupposes a moral order which 
is to be maintained and has therefore prior claims over motives 
mere self-interest. Dharma therefore is to be obeyed, first a 
last, for its own sake, heedless of any benefits accruing to the more e 
agent. Such a conception of duty is found only in the ca) 
schools which emphasize objective right in contrast to individual 
interest. The Hedonist and the Carvaka have mo place for he 
notion of Duty and they could dispense with it as an ascetic i eal. 
The Kantian theory of Duty for Duty's sake very much resem les 
this view of Dharma, though certain major distinctions may b 
drawn between the two!. 


The wise Aryans of the past recognized fully well the Ps 1] 
aspect of human nature—self-love which urges one to Seek one 
own interest, and reason which impels one to take into ac e ; th 
interest of others. Contrary to Hobbes and others they h 

man was, by nature and even in his un-moralize ) 
Social being. The raw material of the moral life is th 
merely the primary feeling for the self but includes thi 
regard for others. The law of the process of moral 


same in both cases—the dutiful attitude towards fello 


Kant, for example, in conformity with his stress on the 


4 2 é t AN 
the will of God. points out how duty is obedience to the dictates 
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fundamentally the same as dutiful attitude towards e ? 
In ourselves as in others we are called upon to 1 i 5 
attribute of personality. This personality or atman as i e ca e 
is the same in me, you and the third man. We are not mere 
sparks of the divine, many and distinct, but we are all divine, one 
and the same. Even as the sun reflected in vessels of water pre- 
sents various suns, so too the same personality appears separate 
and multifold. In reality therefore, what is good for the other | 
man is good for me also, what is his happiness: 1s also my happi- | 
ness. The law of the individual life is also the law of the social E 
life. Moral development or atmic culture is therefore doing away 
with the limitations of the merely selfish and the realization of the 
atman is achieved by properly discharging the duties owed to 
other living creatures. Here I am not serving my fellows in order 
to serve myself better; for that would mean I use the others as 
instruments. As Kant has expressed in his dictum “So act as to 
treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of another, 
always as an end and ‘never as means." This is what the Aryans 
right from the Vedic age have borne in mind in the formulation 
of all their laws. 


Now, when we say that the welfare of the society has prior 
claims over self-interest, the critic asks: Does not this render the 
moral life an impersonal one? If the individual strives to main- 
tain a presupposed ‘social order’, what happens to the ‘person’ in 
me? By negating the ‘self? in me how can there be realization? 
Well, such doubt is due to a confusion of the term “social”. The 
term “society” is used even by many social psychologists as if it 
has a life of its own’. Society, they say is an organism and the 
individuals are but its members. We agree. But the analogy 
should not be carried too far; for it is “they” who live and not “it”. 
We agree that the individual apart from society is an abstraction 
but we assert that society apart from its members is a myth. That 
is why we prefer to call society an organization rather than an 
organism. A common self is to be realized in each individual and 
An infinite ways the life of each is bound up with that of all. In 
seeking the good ‘therefore of society, I am not actually ‘negating’ 
my self but identifying my self with the selves of others. The pro- 
RES of Society is only the progress of the individuals. Hence the 
ife of virtue can in no way be said to be impersonal. 


rality of 


Jarna-dharma or merel 'e the indivi 
e welfare of all in कोल यी UN 


1 in mind. This we consider is the highly commendable ethi- 


The existence or otherw a group-min, a tion still 
: ise of P: i 
s | f grou d” is bone of conten : 
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cal ideal. Perfecting himself, the individual contributes simultane- 
ously to the progress of society. Even the highly perfect man, the 
jivan-mukta, has his duty towards society. For action is the very 
nature of the self and no man can remain inactive for a moment :— 


Nahi Kascit Ksnamapi jathu thistatyakarma krt 
Karyathe hyavasati karma sarvah Prakrtyair-guneh. 


The self in theories like Hedonism and Carvaka is realized only 
partly, for it is only the individual nature of the self that is 
realized. In the ideal under discussion the self realized is a whole— 
both the individual and the social aspects of the self are realized 
at once. To the individual obeying this dharma bliss is guaranteed 
here and in the hereafter. This in essénce is the doctrine of 
dharma that the moral philosophers of yore propounded and 
practised. 


Discussion of the various aspects of this dharmic life, the 
dharma pertaining to each station, the dharma relating to time 
and place, general and particular dharmas are made in the Vedas, 
smrtis and the epics. The Mahabharata in itself is a treatise on 
dharma. We do not propose to examine all these here but would 
briefly refer to the Bhagavad-Gita. The reasons for our choice are 
that the book deals with a problem of confusion as to one’s duties 
and the effort of a wise man of the period to rid the doubter of 
his confusion proved fruitful. Tasmat gita nama Brahmavidya- 
mulam niti-sastra—yes, the Gita is verily the philosophy of duty 
Le. the philosophy of ethics based on the science of the Brahman. 


The master, in the typical way wins at first the confidence of 
the student by assuring him that even the wisest of men are tor- 
mented by doubt as to what is and what is not rightful action. He 
tells him the duties of the individuals are fixed according to their 
respective stations in society. These stations are allotted, not arbi- 
trarily, but taking into account the inborn nature of men and their 
propensities. The intellectual equipment is the criterian. (It is 


interesting to note that the necessity of vocational guidance in the 


West is felt only very recently while the ancient Aryans had al- 
ready put into practice the principle of fixing duties according 
to the intelligence, aptitudes and constitutional make-up of the 
individual). These duties, says Lord Krishna, are inescapable. 
Even if one wishes to dodge them the inborn tendencies will urge 
him to act (VIII-60). Hence, it is necessary that Arjuna should 
obey his Ksatriyadharma, unmindful of the consequences. By not 
discharging his duties, he would not merely have abandoned fame 
but also incurred sin. On the other hand, if he fights “Slain, 
thou wilt obtain heaven: victorious thou wilt enjoy the earth". In _ 
either case therefore benefits accrue. In the eighteenth chapter 

Lord Krishna points out how "devoted each to his own duty, man 

attains perfection." Prescribed duty is the sole support, and the | 
highest service one can render to the Supreme is to carry it out 

whole-heartedly dedicating the fruits thereon to the Lord. Only 
this leads to the dawn of knowledge. “From whom is the evolution - 
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this i ` ipping Him with 
i by whom all this is pervaded, worshipping | 

Pi owa di, man eins perfection., Doing, ones owa, Dam 
i rrying out the will of the Supreme. 1 : 
Reo: "He who performs duty ordained by his own Datur. 
incurs no sin". Yes, here then, there is an ideal that d dos 
inspiring and possible. The man with an impulsive m en ae iY 
nature has his own duty; the serene disposition has a di erent uty 
to perform. Thus there is no contradiction arising as in ; e 
Kantian theory. In this morality again there is the guarantee 
that the others will do their part and nothing is v encouraging 
than such an assurance. This is absent in Kant's doctrine of Duty 
for Duty's sake. This dharma is also free from limitations. For 
“in the Hindu doctrine all creation is taken into account and duties 
are due not only to one's kith and kin but to the animal and even 
the plant kingdoms. Thus embracing all, the individual becomes 
perfect; there is no room for conceit, for he is unattached. And 
the process of perfection of the individual results in the progress 
of society. This is the summum bonum aspired to by the ancient 
Aryams. 


N 


Apart from these duties of the station, how is the individual 
to conduct himself in particular situations? How is one to decide 
which one of two conflicting acts is to be performed? Brhaspathi 
says, that in case of doubts the mere letter of the ethical treatises 
should not be followed. Logic and reasoning should be resorted to 
in such cases. The Western moral philosophers say: Obey your 
Inner voice. But is this inner voice infallible? Could logic and 
reasoning determine what is the right course of conduct in à parti- 
cular situation? No; for the ordinary individual has his weak- 
nesses, his own dislikes and likes. That is why we are directed 
by Manu to Sistas—the wise men of the period (Ch. XII-108, 
Manu). Sankara. in his commentary on Brahadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad (IV-3-2) points out that for Settling subtle points on Dharma 
it is desirable that a parishad should be working. F. H. Bradley 
gives the same answer to the problem: 


"To the question, How am I to know what is right? the answer 


must be, By the Aes-thesis of the phr ; 

r ही : i Dronemos; and the phronemos 
is the man who has identified his will with th iri 
community, and judges accordingly." E २ ho 


. The phronemos has imbid 9 t 
Spirit of the society and it ae Q eer ह ae 


MRE, by di i i 
intuitive subsumption that he GAL m ae T 


We have thus seen how the Hindu i 
pally sound and practically realizable. Ms 
"Tsang and other foreigners bear ample proof to the fact that such 


a life was b 
y the people of Bharat. If i i 
has kept us up in me face of frequent E ae 
iens. is incumbent on u t , 
to reveal to others but to realize ourselves fie sec 
«ver, when Bharat strives to march ahead 


nation, powerful not in = 
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arms but in spiritual force; when Bharat seeks to establish social, 
economic and political justice within her boundaries as well as 
peace among the Powers elsewhere, it js indispensable that the 
youth of the nation understand the ancient ethical values to which 


our society has been indifferent for sometime but the spirit of which 
nevertheless is still alive. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near to God is manm. 


When Duty whispers low Thou must, 
The Youth replies I cam. (Emerson.) 
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ADHA KRISHNA IN THE PANCASAKHA 


CONCEPT OF R 5 
LITERATUR 


by 
3 DEBI PRASANNA PATNAIK, SANTINIKETAN 


f 'eligionist t Balaram Das 
The five fellow religionists, Jagannath Das, : ei 
Acyutananda Das, Ananta, Das and Yasovanta Das of the 16th. 
century were contemporaries of Sri Caitanya and vanguards of the 
mighty religious movement in Orissa. 


This period has not been properly dealt with and the scanty 
light shed on the materials has confused scholars trying to eva- 
luate their works from the surface. Sj. N .N. Vasu has termed 
them as ‘Crypto-Buddhists’, (1) while Sj. A. B. Mohanty holds them 
to be ‘the followers of Sricaitanya in his Lila Anga’ (2) Sj. S. B. 
Dasagupta demonstrates all the more confusion when he places them 
among the ‘Tantrik Kaya Sadhakas' (3) Sri Chittaranjan Das, in 
his efforts to make an analysis of these sages, has tried to avoid 
these epithets and terms them as ‘mystics’. His contention is 
based mainly upon the fact that when religion ossified into a system 
of formulas and observances, these saints tried to protest and res- 
tore the heart-religion (4). 


Whatever be the true identity of these people, they have been 
aecepted as Vaisnavas not only by the popular estimation but also 
by seholars. Thus N. N. Vasu admits that they were Buddhist 
Vaisnavas (5) and Sj. B. B. Majumdar also terms them as Vaisnavas 
(6) All these scholars have drawn their conclusion from stray re- 
ferences and we do not get a proper picture of the cult of Panca- 
sakha. I am trying to present the aspect of Radha Krsna concep- 
tion based on the original texts of Pancasakha so far available.— 


Vaisnavism is not a new thing for Orissa. A line i Jati- 
ह Inscription, wherein there is what might NG s 
dU lon .to Krsna (7) amd the sculpture of Ananta Gumpha 
Gee S testimony to the presence of Vaisnavism in Orissa in 
some form. Sj. P. Mukerjee concludes that Vaisnavism existed in 


some form i i 5 s : 
Oe Ron in the century immediately preceding the 


1 N. N. Vasu—Archaeological 1 i j 
Modern Buddhism & its Ba On 2220 1 


Preface to Brahma Sankuli & Anakara Samhita (Prachi Edn.) P—e. 


| ded - त B. Dasagupta—Obscure Religious cults P— 262. 


4 E Das—Acyutananda ©  Pancasakha Dharma (Viswabharati) 
. N. Vasu—Modern Buddhism etc. P—39; P—1233-125. 

B. B. Majumdar—Caitanya Chariter Upadana (Bengali) P—527-528: 

Jayaswal's Trans. —]J.B.O.R.S., Vol. HII. Pt. IV. : : : 

Cambridge History of India Vol. I, P—640. 

P. Mukerjee—Medieval Vaisnavism of Orissa, P—6, 
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Consort worship was known long before in Orissa although the 
concept of Radha is a later import. Radha is actually non-existent 
in Orissan iconography. But the figures of Siva and Parvati can be 
dated back to the 8th to the 10th century A.D. Besides, Laxmi- 
Nrsimha, Laxmi-Narayana and Rama-Sita are also to be seen and — 
such figures of the 11th and 12th century are found in large num- 
bers in the recent survey of the Praci Valley of Orissa. (The life 
size Laxmi-Narayana figure of Caurasi and Laxmi-Nrsimha figure A 
of Birabara Patna in the Praci Valley deserve special mention). Ra- 3 
dhaism triumphed in Orissa only after 1624. At that time Ahmed- j 
beg was the Subadar of Orissa. He being unable to decide to take 
sides in the revolt of Khurum against Jahangir, (10) convened an 
assembly of the army chiefs and of some Garjat chieftains, which 
took place at Banpur. The legend goes that Rasikananda, who was 
present there and was preaching the amorous cult of Radha and 
Krsna, through his deeds impressed the Chiefs of having some 
sort of miraculous power. (11) It is from then that Radha came 
directly into Orissa. 


E 


ope आ 


E n PPI SAN a. 


Radha, however, was not unknown in Orissa prior to this date. 
Radhaism tried to penetrate into Orissa long before and even in 
Pre-caitanya period it was felt in the religious sphere of Orissa (12). 
Although Jayadeva was well-versed with the sports of Radha Krsna 
it had mot much effect in Orissa. Radha Krsna with the cult of 
love expressed themselves fully in the Gaudiya Vaisnavism, of 
which the erotico-mystie love forms the staple. This love has its 
supreme manifestation in the ecstatic sports of Krsna, the Saktimat 
| and Radha, the highest attribute of His infinite bliss. In Vraja. 
Krsna is supposed to have shunned his divine omnipotence and pre- 
sented himself in the most graceful human form. Bengal school 
of Vaisnavism lays considerable stress on the extra-marital rela- 
tionship and glorifies: the willing self-immolation of the Gopis and | 
of Radha for the pleasure of Krsna. Hence, according to them, N 
the man who relinguishes the pride of masculinity and loves the 
८ personal God Krsna with the ardour and intensity of lady (ie. 
Radha) is considered to be His best devotee. By trying to find 
a human analogy for the love of God, the authors of Bengal Vais- 
navism were treading dangerous ground. Once the symbol of Radha 
Krsna disappeared leaving behind the mysterious love whieh they 
symbolised, it had great bearing on the social life amd perversion 
| was the inevitable consequence to it. 3 


The monistic or the yogic Vaisnavism, which found its chief 
| exponents in the Pancasakha of Orissa is distinctly different from . 
x dualistic or the theistic Vaisnavism of Caitanya and his followers. 
This movement steered clear of dry intellectualism and the fettish of í 
ceremonial formalism on the one hand and erotic free sense-enjoy- | 
ment on the other. : 


10 Sir J. N. Sircar-Studies in Aurangzub's Reign P. 221, 


e li Rasikamangala—By Gopijana Vallabha Das; Ed. by Gopalagovindananda 
oswami, Uttara Bibhaga, 14th Lahari. ` 


" „123 B. B. Majumdar—Caitanya Cariter Upadan, P521; Krushna Das Kaviraj— | ; 
'altanya Caritamrta IT, 8, $ 
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The names of Radha Krsna appear in quite a number of places 
in the writings of Pancasakha. Often they have tendered obeissance 
to them. In fact Acyutananda writes that they were born because 
of the wish of Krsna and took their identities as Pancasakha (13). 

- Jagannath Das in his famous Bhagavata has not given importance 
to the cult of Radha and the principal Gopi with whom Krsna fled 
is named ‘Brandavati, (14). Still there are places which are liable 
to be interpreted in the customary way of the sportive Krsna idea. 
That is why Balaram Das wrote Brahmanda Bhugola to give Yogic 
interpretation to those ideas expressed in Oriya Bhagavata. It is 
in the form of a dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna. To the querry 
of Arjuna, Krsna replies, “At the time when there was no world, 
no sun and moon, no day and might, no wind, no stars in the sky, 
no God, demon or human being, mo water, land or air, neither 
Varuna, Kuvera, Vaiswanara nor Brahma, Visnu and Siva, when no 
influence of the Vedas was felt, only He was in the form of 
Sunya(15). Again writes Acyutananda, ‘The undifferentiated abso- 
lute is shapeless and in that shapeless condition performs sport with 
Radha in the Nitya Vaikuntha in the midst of the eight lady atten- 
dants’. To identify the place of sport he writes ‘The place of 
eternal sport is above Thula Sunya, where Radha and the son of 
Yasoda are engaged in Rasa’(16). An apparently contradictory idea 
is presented in the lines ‘Radha Krsna are brother and sister. They 
are Jiva and Parama’(17). This has been explained at the time of 
dealing with the cosmogony by different writers among the Pan- 
casakha. To the querries of Radha, Krsna replies, ‘At that time 
my existence was as void as sky. Light (Jyoti) lies above void 
(Sunya) and above that is the great-void (Maha sunya). Above 
that is consciousness (Cetana), which is my residence. In Anaksara 
(unmanifested region) I was shapeless like the light illumined in 
the void. I was alone in that region. There I willed creation. 
From my body emanated Prakrti. The five elements Urma, 
Dhurma, Jyoti, Jwala, and Bindu, overflowing fell into the water 
and Yogamaya was born. She is the primordial energy (Adi- 
sakti), Ardhamatra who resides in the void. She was boni of the 
primordial deep. The water could not hold her and she was tossed 
in waves. The place was lonely and she considered, when in a 
moment of violent passion she uprooted a hair from under the 
navel and gave forth a cry, wild and terrible and plant d it EE th 
Snape of Om. It penetrated the seven worlds Sha wis like the 
Sul the water. Giving it the name Om, the Devi sat upon it. 
n ab could not remain stationary and became wnbalanced. The 
US nferred a boon upon it ee be as strong as a thunder bolt. 
t then asked her to be the Sakti and make it th i 
tion, which would penetrate h / x e amem Or gene 
3 er body and from whom would flow 
everything all Mantra, Yantra d T t 
famous in the Vedas” an antra. It then asked to be 
S as the primary recital and to be known as 


Acyutananda Das—Gopalanka Ugala—Last book. 
Jagannath Das—Bhagavata 10. 30; P—170. 
Balaram Das—Brahmanda Bhugola; P—1 & 2. For similar ideas Ref, Prema- 


Acyutananda Das—Chayalisa Patala—erth 
> A ER and 27th P 3 
Ganesa Vibhuti—P—6o. 5 7 atalas 
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Virata, Ananta, Balabhadra and Sesa. It was conferred the wished 
boon and became the hard and the mighty one known as Vajra- 
kila. He penetrated the yoni of the Devi and remained like the 
phallus(18). After giving details of the birth of the mother, Krsna 
gives an account of the secret of his birth. “The Devi, who was = 
on the Om thought in herself of the place from which she was born. 
Finding the ten regions full of void, she meditated upon the region 
of void and saw a spot (Mandala) in the light (Jyoti). There was 
fire above the light and coldness (Hima) still above it. The Bindu 
rested over that and she could see the Sunya Brahma. Then she 
with folded hands thought of my concrete manifestation (Rupa) 
and started meditation. My seat was lengthened in the Sunya. 
Maharasa fell from the void into her folded palms. The four ele- 
ments Urma, Dhurma, Jyoti and Jwala mixed up with this Rasa 
Wi fell from the void and She swallowed it in both hands. This entered 
: the belley in two parts and took shape in her womb. The part in 
the left hand was woman and that in the right became man. In 
the shape of a boy and a girl they were first manifested. The 
Yogamaya did not know that the two remained in the womb. With 
the passing of time She felt heavy. She thought herself as to the 
| contents of the womb and one day pressed it. She felt something 
| hard and pressed with as much force. The boy and the gentle body 
" of the girl fell down and became one single body. Taking the shape 
| of one body, the life parted from it. Yogamaya has no organ of 
generation. It gives birth from the pore of the skin(19). Later 
with the administering of the vivifying elixir of ten letters (Gopala 
Mantra) the child was restored to life. 


enne 


t 


In the above description ‘Prakrti’ is not a separate entity as 
in Samkhya. It is the manifested energy (Prakrtasakti) of God. 
But God has no direct relationship with this manifested energy 
and hence He is said to have transcended Prakrti (Prakrtira 
Para)(20). According to Acyutananda Krsna or the Purusa is | 
installed above Radha, Prakrti or the primordial kinetic energy. \ 
The place where the Ida, Pingala and Susumna are united is where 

rsna conceals himself and pours nectar on the nipples of Radha. 
Sahasrara lotus is the Brndavana upside down and is the place of 
Nityarasa, the place of cosmic consciousness. The Nitya-Radha 
1S engaged in eternal sports with the Nitya-Krsna in this region 
of impenetrable dazzling light where they remain unmanifested and 
hence beyond image representation. After the realisation of Pra- 
krti (eternal Radha) one has to climb up to higher plane of cons- 
Clousness to realise Krsna, the self-existing Supreme Being, who 
1$ none but Sunya Brahma, and who rests devoid of sex(21). This 
concept is further elaborated when Acyutananda writes, “only one 
among the million knows Him and surrenders before Him after 
sublimation of all his desires. In your spiritual practice you have 
to die unto the Supreme. Then only the Rasa will be genuine, only . 


18 Yasovanta Das—Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita; P—5-7. 9 
19 Ibid—P— 8-9; For similar ideas Ganesa Vibhuti, P.—59-60. 
30 Visnu Purana—i.12. 54; Bhagavata Purana (Bangabasi) 3.26, 3-4; 1088.5. 
31 Acyutananda Das—Nitya Rasa. : 
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heni long with the Sunya Rasa'(22). The story narrat- 
bd ines of Gopa-Krsna with his eight queens to see the 
sports of the eternal Radha-Krsna, though with much reluctance, 
is narrated in the Sunya Samhita. On their approach to that re- 
ठाणा of dazzling light, the mundane kena along with he eight 
queens fell unconscious (23). The sports of Radha Krsna i. nar- 
ratedras follows:— "In the left bosom of Yogamaya the right foot 
of Krsna is placed. The left foot of Radha is on the right bosom 
of the mother. Moreover the two feet are twined. Krsna puts 
both the feet on the waist of Radha. The left foot of Radha is 
on the waist of Krsna. 'The arms embrace each other and the 
limbs from the forehead to the waist are joined closely. The blue 
and the golden lustre of the bodies look beautiful(24)". In other 
words “Krsna joins his lips on that of Radha and Radha rests in 
the feet of. Krsna in the shape of Bija. That is how both Radha 
Krsna enjoy the nectar from each other's lips, but the devotee 
drinks the nectar which flows from the feet"(25). Here the con- 
cept is something entirely different from the usual narration of 
Rasa and is a synthesis of the metaphysies of Tantra, Yoga and. 
the common dualistic conception of sportive Radha Krsna. 


If this be Rasa, then how to reconcile the idea of Krsna being 
a voluptuary and Radha the wife of another man? In reply to this 
querry of Radha Krsna gives a whole story. “In the Satya era 
Radha Krsna were in the eternal sports. Out of fatigue Radha 


. perspired and the sweat from her body fell in the milk-sea. Of 


it took birth a lady, Nilakanya by name. She took the name 
*Kamala' and became the daughter of Varuna, who recognised her 
to be the wife of Visnu. The girl used to worship Balunka (Siva) 
in the banks of the Ganges with a view to get Visnu as her husband. 


- There a Brahmajati, enamoured by the beauty of the girl, asked 


her to choose him as the suitor. The cirl i im t 
du c um ast e girl in anger eursed him to 


‘meditated upon Visnu. 


I granted him 

atin Dwapara that 

would be born as ‘Vrsabhanu 

marry her. But you cannot 

. I will take birth to kill the King 

rl. She is my wife, hear O Rsi”. Krsna 

o: Jiva (individual soul) is my body and 
ins the relation with all the Jivas and 

i akt". There has been some sort of diffe- 
the Laya Anga and the Lila Anga of Radha 


That which is corporeal in Lila Anga is Shapeless in Laya 


Acyutananda Das—Guru Bhakti Gita (Trans, Chittaranjan Das) 
Acyutananda Das—Sunya Samhita—Ch. IX, P— 860-72 i 
Yasovanta Das—Prema Bhakti Brahma w 


Acyutananda Das-—Sunya Samhita, P—s 
Yasovanta Das—Premabhakti Brahma Gi 
Yasovanta Das—Premabhakti Brahma 


Gita, P—10-11, 
1. 2 
ta, P—19; Ganesa Bibhuti P—61-62.- 
Gita, P—12; Acyutananda Das—Jnar 
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Anga. But fundamentally all shape is idea and shape is only the 
means to realise the shapeless. Acyutananda directs to realise 
Krsna in the Laya Anga”. 


| 
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| ‘Radha Krsna, who are in the region of light (Jyoti)? are 
| identified to Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra, and Sudarsana 
| who are the Mahamantra (Harerama Krsna Mantra) and also the 
| Darubrahma. : They sit on the throne in these four forms and 
| have both Aisvarya and Madhurya. At the foot of the Kalpavata, 
| on the blue mountain in beautiful shape sit with the conch and the 
| disc in hand, whom Sri Caitanya recognised as the Lord of the 
॥ Universe”, 


| The Supreme being, which is Jagannatha of Puri in the mun- : 

| dane plane and is the light (Jyoti) or the Sunya Brahma in the Las 
Supra-mundane philosophie plane is to be realised in the body. : 
| Thus a whole theory of Pinda-Brahmanda has developed by the 
Paneasakha?' which though not irrelevant for this topic is incon- 
sistent. Sunya (void) though never corporeal, assumes attributes. 
for the aspirant and hence although the gross methods of Japa, 
Mantra and other rituals have to be shunned, yet steps have to be 
taken for the soul-realisation. Thus, as Brindavana and the place 
of Rasa have been identified in the body (see above), so also the 
other nomenclatures have been equally explained. To a question of 
Arjuna, ‘How is it that when Krsna returned to his own Dhaman, 
his wives being widows came for ablution’?. Krsna replies that 
“when the body becames devoid of life, the ladies merge in it.’ This 
is the ablution of the ladies, who are merged in the Jyoti Brahma?*. 
The real significance here is that there existed neither Krsna nor 
Gopis, nor did they ever take bath in Yamuna, but the Panca Prana 
(Five lives), Panca Indriya (Five sense organs) attend to the Jiva | 
Krsna and when the Jiva leaves the body they merge into the Jyoti | 
Brahma (light) In the Brahmanda Bhugola, attempts have been 
made to explain the portions of Bhagavata where there is the - 
slightest chance of being interpreted in favour of indulgence, in 
the peculiar yogic way of the Pancasakha. Considerable stress is 
laid on celibacy and the realisation of the Universal soul through 
the Individual soul. The glorification of the body for the Pane 
sakha is not an end in itself but a means for the positive realisation 
of the Supreme. Radha Krsna are nothing but void personified 
and the dualistic conception of love is the manifestation of 
eternal relationship between the individual soul (Radha) with 


Universal soul (Krsna). e » 


28. Acyutananda Das—Agata Bhavisya Malike—Prathama Vani. 

29. Acyutananda Das— Sunya Samhita, P—22. ; 

80. Abid—P—31; P—14; P—33. 

31. For Pinda Brahmanda theory Ref, Vedantasara Gupta Gita 
Gupta Gita Ch. 24; Birasta Gita. For Satenkra Nirupana— ta 
Amarakosa Gita Ch. IV & Chatisa Gupte Gita Ch. IL. 


33. Balaram Das—Barhmenda Bhugola Ch, 86, P—56, J 
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THE CONCEPT OF POWER IN THE LIGHT OF INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


by 
? M. YAMUNACHARYA, M.A., 


There is a story in the Brahadaranyaka Upanishad which 
strikes the keynote of the Philosophy of Power in India. The 
Lord of creation had three kinds of progeny. They were gods, 
men and demons. They went to their progenitor and sought from 
him instruction relating to the principle of life by which they could 
be guided. The Lord merely pronounced the word 'da, da, da' 
thrice as his teaching, respectively to each of the three groups. 
the gods it implied ‘dama or self-restraint. The gods were in- 
clined to give themselves over entirely to the pleasures of paradise 
and thus lose all zest for life which necessitated an element of res- 
traint. To the men ‘da’ meant ‘give’, danam. The implication was 
that men were apt to grow avaricious and the only way by which 
they could fulfil the best that was found in them was by giving 
and not by possessing. To share what one has with others was 
the only way by which man could fulfil himself. Sankara com- 
ments on this passage thus: “you are naturally avaricious. So 
try to share whatever you can with others’. (Svabhavato lubdha 
yuyam ato yathasaktya samvibhajata). Then the Lord turned to the 
demons. They prayed for instruction. The Lord said to them “be 
compassionate. The demons were characterized by cruelty and 
the only way by which this menace to the world may be avoided 
is to instil in them compassion, Daya. Sankara parapharases the 
passage thus 'Krura yuyam himsadiparah, ato dayadhvam prani- 
sudayam kuruteti’. ‘You are cruel and inclined towards violence; 
so grow compassionate and be compassionate to all living things.’ 


; The corroding vice of the gods is self-indulgence, that of men 
is avarice and that of the demons is violence. These could be com- 
bated only by cultivating the opposite corresponding virtues of 
dama, dana, daya respectively. (tad etat trayam sikset, damam, 
dana, dayam iti). 


: Sankara suggests that the godly, human and demoniac quali- 
ties indicated above do not refer to independently existing groups 
of entities but refers to the world of men where you have among 
them those who possess the good qualities of the gods (uttamair 
gunnalh sampannah) but vitiated by self-indulgence, those who are 
human but whose humanity is warped by a varice (lobha prad- 
hanah manusyah) and those who are intoxicated with power and 
pride, consequently grow cruel and cailous (himsa parah Krurah 
asurah). They possess plenty of drive and energy demoniac in 
proportion but which or likely to a menace and a curse if they are 
not mitigated by pity or compassion. : é 
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The Demoniac individual is invested with tremendous energy 
or power (‘Sakti’). Power of energy is needed for accomplishing 
any great thing in life. So there is nothing that is inherently un- 
desirable in power or energy. Man is a human dynamo charged 
with the life-force. The Life-force is in its very nature insurgent 
and resurgent. It should not be repressed or extinguished. The 
fires of life must continue to burn. But the problem is thát of 
directing this force or energy. Unless this force or energy is 
directed towards the good, unless Siva and Sakti are joined in wed- 
lock, energy destroys and does not create. The ereativeness and 
the auspiciousness and the good direction of energy is rendered 
possible only by the principle of compassion or daya entering into 

| the Danava or the Demoniacal being. Such a Sakti or power 
| generated by Dama or restraint and daya or compassion is a boon 
+ to the world. It is in this sense that the Mundaka Upanishad 
A (3.2.4.) says that the self cannot be attained by the weak. (Naya- 
- matma bala hinena labhyo). Strength or energy is then at the root 
el of all great achievements. 


From the point of view of Indian thought power is inherently 
divine and not necessarily an evil. To Sankara Sakti is the power 


the Indian mind. ‘Atma sakti” or soul- power is a long accepted 


things by his own power. (Daivam nihatya kuru paurusam atm. 
Saktya) Paurusha or valour and the valiant are common concepts 
of India’s power philosophy. The impulse to power which is int 
herent in all beings has a tendency to impose itself on the recal- 
citrant and the intractable elements of life and this has led to the 
i coercive aspect associated with power. Sakti in Indian thought is 
| i Such a comprehensive concept that it includes within it very much | 
more than physical strength. It includes any ability, capacity o; 
energy. It includes regal power, poetic power, or genius, 
‘Power or signification of a word, the power inherent in cause 
produce its necessary effect. Sakti is the active power of a deity 
and mythologically is regarded as his goddess—consort. Brah 
Siva in Parvati. The concept of Sakti or Maya has played . 
Important role in the development of philosophical thought. R ma 
nuja defines Maya as 'vieitra karya kari saktih’—the po to 
accomplish marvellous things. In Sankara it is the nescience, ‘t 
enticement and reduction of the living world.’ ; 


. Vita. energy of body and soul has been looked upon : 
tions precedent to Spiritual realisation. ^ Krshna in the 
प Arjuna to abandon faint-heartedness and take up 

ght. : : 
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The power of the Spoken word 'mantra sakti' is a familiar idea to de. 


term and concept. Man is exhorted to defy fate and accomplish 


thus has his sakti in Saraswati, Vishnu in Sri or Lakshmi and 
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g strength in the strong’ (balam balavatam camho) 
says rs in the Gita. This power or strength is Tie pone or 
strength in the service of the good to be carefully distinguished 
from the power that is used to harass (Saktih paresamapi E 
darpannaya) and that is associated with egotism, pride aud aggres- 
sion (ahamkaram valams). Those who are intoxicated with RET 
power are condemned (Kamaraga balanvitah). It is the Rajasic 
individual gone astray that says to himself. I have power, who 
dares defy me’. Ravana said that he shall not bend his head what- 
ever shall happen (na nameyam katharcana). This is the pute 

| à mingled with haughtiness about which one can say 'pride goeth be- 

| fore the fall. There is however strength or power that bends all its 
energies to preserve peace or righteousness, a strength associated 
with righteousness. This is the power of Rama, the power of 
Krishna. This is the Kshatra element in close association with 
the Brahma element. This is might in the service of right. This 
is said to be the purpose of all the Avataras. To preserve the right 
and to uproot evil energetically enough, is the purpose of Avatara 
according to the Gita (Paritranaya sadhunam vinasaya cadus- 
krtam). 


Without strength or power the world cannot be sustained, 
j says the ChhandogyaUpanishad (7.8) (balena lokasthisthathi balam 
Ss upasveti) It speaks of the strength that comes out of the soul 
B. (atamato balam), out of truth (tasmadahurbalam satyat) The 
र Mahanarayanopanishad says that from vitality comes strength and 
from strength comes austerity. (Pranairbalam balena tapah). 
Terms like ‘tejas’ and ‘ojas’ frequently used in the Upanishads all 
refer to the vitality and splendour, energy and enlightenment that 
.comes out of a conservation of mental and bodily energy and cana- 
‘. lising it in a properly directed channel towards a perfectly well- 
conceived goal. ‘Ojas’ is the vitality diffused throughout the body, 
bodily strength and vigour and ‘tejas’ is the illumination that shines 
through one’s eyes and face proceeding from an inner strength. 
Vahni’ 18 synonymous with ‘tejas’. It is is fire of life which fills 
one with warmth and vitality. This illumination is atma chaitanya ` 
rupa-—is of the outward form of an inner vitality. A form of 
blessing in the Upanishads addressed to young aspirants is that 
they must be filled with ‘ojas’ and ‘tejas’ and ‘bala’ (ojosi sahosi 
balamasi ; balamastu tejah). The Upanishadic seers were no less 
anxious to foster strength and health than righteousness. > 


: Such is the philosophy of power in Indian t Thi 
philosophie power came to life in Mahatma काता deri ds 
the philosophy and technique of Satyagraha, a unique method of 
active resistance against evil by means of the weapon of Satya and 
Ahimsa. It is signifiant that Gandhi Spoke so much of soul force. 
In the words of Zimmer “The sage is not to be a library of philo- 

phy walking about on two legs, an encyclopaedia with a human 

Thought itself is to converted in him into life, into flesh, 

: to being, into a skill In act. And then the higher his realization, 
the greater will be his power. The magic of Mahatma Gandhi is _ 
e understood, for example, in this way. The force of his moral  - 


v 
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< on the Hindu masses derives from the fact. 
15 expressed an identity by ascetic wisdom (as a style of exis 
with politics (as an effective attitude toward wordly issues, w. 
of daily life or of national policy). His Spiritual statu: 
pressed and honoured in the title bestowed upon him: 
*whose essence of being is great’, he in whom the supra-per. 14 
supra-individual, divine essence, whieh pervades the whole uni- 
verse and dwells within the microcosm of the human heart as the 
animating grace of god (atman), has grown to such magni 
to have become utterly predominant (mahat)". 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RASA-ENJOYMENT 
IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 
by at 
PROF. RAMENDRA KUMAR SEN, M.A., LL.B., 
City College, Calcutta. 
I 
Rasa enjoyment must always begin with certain sense-impres- 
sions. In Ch. 7 (G.O.S. V. 1, p. 847), Bharata writes, अथ विभाव इति 
कस्मात्‌ । उच्यते-विभावो नाम विज्ञानाथ: ।......विभाच्यतेडनेन वागंग सत्त्वाभिनय 
इति विभावः | यथा विभावितं विज्ञातमित्यनर्था्तरम्‌; | In Ch. 7. st. 2a, we find 


र बिभावैराहृतो Asaf हयनुभावेत्तु गम्यते Bharata uses the word आहृत, 
whose full significance has not been properly understood. In Ch. 24 
S1. 15-85 (Banaras Ed.), Bharata discusses in detail the 
impression arisingout of all five senses. 

शब्द A च रूप च रसं गन्ध तथैव च | 

AR aa मावैरमिनयेद्‌ वुध: ॥ 


पंचानाभिन्द्रियाणां च भावा ह्येतेऽनुभावजाः | 
त्वक्चक्षप्रप्नोजिहानां श्रोत्रस्य च तथैव च || 


इन्द्रिथाथांश्च मनसा भाव्यते ह्यनुभावितः | 
न वेति ह्ममना; किंचिद्रिषथ पेचहेतुकम्‌ || 82 


a These objects of sense-impressions are the Vibhava. They are 
"being taken in (आहूत,, and as such, are आहार | The word 
_ Vibhava includes within it the whole world of sense-impres- 
sions, and not merely, what is only heard ( ley) or seen GA). 

operly speaking, the word Vibhava is coextensive with आहात्‌ | 
rata is content to analyse the taking-in by only two Senses, 


ear and the eye. But he is all along conscious that sabda and. 


nS nothing but ahara. His famous definition of Rasa runs 
lows: : 


यथा हि नानाग्यंजनसस्क्तभन्न भुजाना रसानाखादयन्ति सुभनसः पुरुष | 
श्वाधिगच्छन्ति, तथा नानाभावाभिनयन्यतान्‌ वागंगसत्तवोमेतान्‌ स्थायिभावानाख 
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(G.O.S. V. 1. p. 289-90). The definition has been looked at as no - 
more than an analogy. But Bharata's awareness that everything | 
taken in by the senses, is ahara, makes it difficult for us to by-pass — 
the definition, just quoted, as only an analogy. pe 


Bharata on the other hand, was following here a fundamental 
tenet of Samkhya philosophy, as developed in Ayurveda. Caraka 


(Sutra-sthana 28.3) writes: आहार-मूलाम्यां रसः। This आहार with | 
Caraka is not confined to what is taken in by the mouth. Caraka 
says Rag contributes to health, just as अहिताहार is 
the source of all diseases. What are these अहिताहार ? Caraka 


writes(Sutra 28.5) सन्ति ह्येतेऽपि आहा-रोपयोगादम्या रोगप्रकृतयः, _ 

तदयथा काळविपर्च्यय : परिणामपरज्ञापराध : शब्द्स्पशरूपरसगन्धाश्चासातव्या rose 
This असातयेर्द्रियाथसयोग which is the cause of disease, is not con- - 
fined only to what is taken in by the mouth, but applies to all five | 
senses. This is आहार proper. It is this आहार which Caraka 
has in mind, when he writes: आहारमूलाम्यां रस; | | 


This concept of आहार also runs throughout the specula. 
tions of Samkhya philosophy. In Yoga-Sutra, II. 82, the Vyas 
Bhasya writes: तत्र शौचं मृज्जलादिजनितं मेध्याम्यवहरणादि च वाह्यम्‌ 
आम्यन्तर्‌ चित्तमलानामाक्षालनम्‌ | The literature on the Yoga-system 
has always taken particular notice of what food the Yogins sho 
take, and what others should be avoided. Food which does not cai 
any disease, is पथ्याहार ;that which pleases body and mind, is k 
as मिताहार ; that food which increases mental faculties _ 
nourishes the senses, i- मेध्याहार |The Ghranda-Samhita. and S 


Samhita discuss the importance of the selection of proper food foi 
Yogic practice. 


We have already said that Bharata looks at all sens 

Sion as आहार | This is in conformity with Caraka's 

of आहार। This Yukti-dipika, the little known 

ary on Yswar-Krisna/s Samkhya-karika, discusses a 

. Siddhis, the drsti-siddhi and the vag-siddhi. Fertilis 
the tortoise is made possible, says the author, ur sl, 

though there might have been no physical contact be 2 

and the female. ag (क) च्छु-पिका निरीक्षितेनाशुधारण 

ag निरीक्ष्य कृतार्थमात्मानं मन्यते | तस्यांमपि क्षीणयां ref 


माणिनो यदिच्छन्ति तदापादयन्ति । तद्याप्यनुवरते, 


2 Yukti-dipika (Metropolitan Publishing Hous 
21 क 
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is similarly thr t d the ear. If it is 
ta’s ahara is similarly hrough the eye an e ; 
Da to conceive physically, through the eye, it is much easier 
to be affected emotionally by food, gathered through the eye and 
the ear. This is Bharata's ahara; it is the root of his Rasa- 
speculations. 


This analysis from the standpoint of ahara, goes to the basis of 
Rasa-speculations. Everything in the world of senses is a composite 
whole; it has something to satisfy each of our Bensen. 16 i only 
a question of degrees; the comparative predominance of one of the 
constituents which makes us say that a thing is visible or audible. 
In other words, in things visible there are elements which feed the 
other senses. Or again, the same thing may now become visible, at 
another moment audible, at a third, may become the subject matter 
of taste or touch. It all depends on through what particular sense 


we are taking in the sense-impression. 


The citta is nourished by ahara, which first satisfies the senses. 
The pattern is the same in the case of every sense. The madhura 
and amla Rasas of Ayurveda first nourish the body, and through it, 
there is the nourishment of citta. So Sringara and Hasa, and 
other Rasas in Indian Alamkara, nourish the citta, though at the 
same time, there is a little nourishment of the body. In actual life, 
it is usually found that those who prefer Sringara and Hasa, also 
prefer madhura and amla. It shows that Sringara and madhura, 
or Hasa and amla are essentially the same. We call them by 
different names, only because of their being taken in by different 
senses. 


These three gunas contend with each other for supremacy; and 
the varying degrees in which they are mixed, determine the great 
diversification of the world.The difference between Sringara and 
Hasa, and indeed among all the Rasas, is to be explained if we 
remember that these Rasas also are differently constituted. No one 
guna can exist alone to the exclusion of the two others. There is 
always a change. _This explains why a man is not perpetually happy; 
or again, why his sorrow must also be short-lived. The Yoga- 


sutra writes: ^ dq अणवृत्तमू (4.15). In every activity, there is 
not merely the expression of the principal constituent (उपादान 
कारण) ; there is at the same time, the expression to a lesser 


degree of the subsidiary constituents (निमित्तकारण)- The 


predominance of the principal constituent over the subsidiaries 
makes it possible for E to say that a particular activity is Sattvic, 
i pape or Tamasic. This explains why no one single thing can satis- 
fy al pone of whom are Sattvic, some Rajasic, and others Tamasic 
in patune. Vacaspati Misra in Tattva-Kaumudi writes that a 

eauti " young bride evokes different reactions in three types of 
men .The Sattva in her finds response in the purified Sattvic ele- 
ment of her husband. Her husband is delighted with her, because 
gp the evocation of the Sattvie element. The same bride on the 
¢ er hand, evokes Rajasic elements in other mistresses of her 
usband. Her Rajasic element helps stimulate the Rajasic elements 
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in the mistresses, resulting in their sorrow and grief. The Tamasic 
element in her similarly finds response in the evocation of Tamasi¢ d 
elements in a Sensualist. Whatever the thing might be, it is always * 
.coloured by these three qualities. 


Bhavas and Rasas are not exempted from the play of these 
three gunas. Rasa is always accompanied with the emergence of 
Sattva. In Abhinava-Bharati (G.O.S.) V.1. p.279, Abhinavagupta 


writes:  रसानुभवस्मृत्यादिविलक्षणेन TGs? विस्तार- 
विकासलक्षणेन सत्त्वोदेकप्रकाशानन्दमयनिजसंवि द्विश्रान्तिविलक्षणेन रत्रह्मा्ादविधेन 
भोगेन परं सुजत इति । 

Mammata in Kavyaprakasa Ullasa. 4, also speaks of this quam 
The question rises how this सत्त्वोद्रेक is made possible in all 
art-experience. Everyone has accepted that there must be some 


sort of सत्त्वोद्रेक in art-experience. But none has attempted to 
analyse how this emergence is made possible. 


onan p.278 of Abhinava-Bharati, v. 1, Abhinavagupta writes: 
स्थायिमवान्‌ रसत्त्वसुपळेण्याम; | Sthayi-bhavas reach the Rasa-stage, 
only when there isthe emergence of Sattva. Sthayi- 
bhavas like everything else, are constituted of the three qualities, 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The Sthayi-bhava of Sringara is Rati, ik 
and of Hasya is Hasa. So the Sthayi-bhava of Raudra, is krodha, 
and of Karuna is Soka. Bharata himself says (G.O.S. 6.44). 


Anak भवेत्‌ हास्यो-रोद्राप करुणो रसः | 
वीराश्वैवादूभुतोत्‌पत्तिवीभत्‌साश्व भयानकः ॥ 


In other words, Bharata categorically says that Sringara always 
goes with Hasa, just as Raudra goes with Karuna. They are essen- 
tially compatible, due to their being supplementary to each other. 


This is in agreement with the traditional teaching of Indian 
Ayurveda and Indian philosophy. All systems of Indian philosophy 
are agreed that there is always an increase, when likes are brought = 


together. aqal सर्वभावानां सामान्य वृद्धिकारणम्‌ |  (Caraka-Samhita. | 
Sutra-Sthanam 1.18). If we want to bring down a high-pitched emo- 
tion, we must look after its opposite. If it is a case of fear, we 
must moderate it with its opposite, pity. Pity and fear are essen- 
tially compatible in the sense that the two together reach a perfect x x 
balance between themselves. So it is with Love and Laughter,  - 


Madhusudan Saraswati in Bakti-rasayana (II. 77-78) discus 


the four kinds of Bhakti, राजसी, तामसी, शुद्धसात्त्विकी (and) मिश्रिः 
This bhakti is "bhagavad-rati"—and. it is coloured by al 
gunas. Rati, the Sthayibhava of Sringara, of which Bharata 
is much more restricted. Here there is the predominance 
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\ 
i T. i t ta' ti £ the 
i being, of the Tamasic element. Bharata's enumeration a 2 
Ava of Sringara will abundantly prove our contention. hese 
are according to Bharata (G.O.S. ५.1. p.307), निर्वेदग्ला निशकासूया- 


श्रमचिन्तीतसुक्यनिद्रासुत्खमविवाधव्याध्युत्माद पस्मारजात्यमरणादि | | 


In Hasa, on the other hand, the anubhavas are predominantly 
Rajasic in character. Bharata writes (G.O.S. v. 1. p. 314), 


c ~ `A fü 
तस्योष्ठनासाकपो रस्पन्दनदुष्टि व्याकोशा कुचनस्वेदास्यरागपाइवग्रहणादिनिरनुमावरामिनयः 
प्रयोक्तव्यः | The restlessness which characterises the anubhavas of 


Hasa, is thework of Rajas. There are present all three elements, 
but Rajas evidently predominates over the other two. 


Bharata maintains, as we have said, that Sringara always goes x 
with Hasa, just as Raudra always goes with Karuna. What happens 
when Sringara and its opposite, Hasa are brought together, or 
Raudra and its opposite, Karuna? The tamasic element in Rati with 
rajasic element in Hasa, tend to disappear in the avyakta, along 
with the requisite amount of Sattva, which is common to both Rati 
and Hasa. A perfect balance is reached between the Tamas of 
Rati, the Rajas of Hasa, and Sattva, which belongs to both. The 


Samkhya-karika of Iswar Krishna, I.61, writes: सत्त्वरजस्तमसां 
साम्यावस्था प्रकृति: | The Caraka-Samhita; Sutra-Sthana, 9.3 says: 


A (च D 
विकारो धालुवषम्थसाम्थ प्रकृतिरूच्यते | When the gunas mutually 
balance each other, they become avyakta. Bharata main- 
tains, as our analysis has shown, that while the disturbing elements, 
Rajas and Tamas disappear in the avyakta, a surplus is always left 
of the Sattvic element. This alone contributes to aesthetic delight. 


It is interesting to note that this analysis of Rati and Hasa from 
the standpoint of Bharata has been noticed by Saradatanaya. In | 
Bhava-Prakasa (G.O.S.), p.44, describing Sringara Saradatanaya 
writes: $ 

तदा मनः प्रेक्षकाणां vsum तमोडन्वयि | 
चैतन्याश्रथि तत्रत्यो विकारो यः प्रवते | 
Describing Hasya, Saradatanaya says: 
~ 
मावः स्थायिनि वतन्ते स्त्रीया भिनयसंश्रयाः | 
तदा मन: प्रेक्षकाणां सत्त्ववृत्ति रजोऽन्वयि |) 


In Raudra, similarly there is along wi ixt 
- : १ g with Sattva an adm 
Rajas, just as in Karuna, there is an admixture of Tamas. d 


तदा मनस्तभोरूढं चिन्तावस्थ जड़ात्मकम्‌ | 
सदन्वथी च तत्रत्यो विकारों य: प्रवर्तते॥ 


Saradatanaya goes on and finds in Vira 44 i 
R , n . . K z a f 
ajas, and in its opposite, Bhayanaka (p.45) aad th a 
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In all three pairs or groups of Rasas, there is the same pattern, 
leading to the emergence of Sattva. The Rajas in one with the 
Tamas in the other in every pair, along with the requisite amount 
of Sattva, disappear in the avyakta. 


: Our analysis of the basis of Rasa-enjoyment is in essential con- 
formity with the fundamental teachings of Samkhya philosophy. 
The bliss of Rasa enjoyment has been anticipated in the concept of 
जीवन्मुक्त in Patanjala Yoga-Sutra. Prajnopaya and Maha- 
sukhavada of the Vajrajana, the concept of Yuganaddha of the 
Hinayana, the concept of Sad-vidya of the Pratyabhijna-darsana, and 
Abhinavagupta's Rasa-speculations are clearly indebted to it. It is 
difficult to discuss Indian Rasa-speculations in isolation from these 
streams of Indian philosophy. : 


We said that Bharata looks at all sense-impressions as ahara. | 
The realisation of Rasa must always begin with the functioning of 
the Senses; after the Senses, comes the work of citta, which is 
inanimate (= jada). It finds its culmination in the Caitanya. 
Enjoyment on the wordly plane is always directed, bringing in its 
train, a world of sorrows and miseries. This makes the प्राणगति 


uneven or विषम so that the mind is always looking after 
pastures new. But in aesthetic enjoyment, the प्राणगति be- 


comes even or संम which means गति itself ^ disappears. 


Ordinary sensuous pleasures always stimulate the senses; but aesthe- 
tie enjoyment without stimulating the senses, strive to find balance, 
so that man may become once more calm and composed. What is 
gross enjoyment to the outward view, becomes liberation in an in- 
ward analysis. Freedom in aesthetic enjoyment is not very much 
different from being completely ^ enmeshed in it. This is the 


भोग-अपवर्ग standpoint in Patanjali. The Vyasa-Bhasya (Sadhan- 
pada. 18) writes:  तेत्रेष्टानिष्टयुणखरूपावधारणं अविभागापन्नं भोगः, भोक्तुः 
स्वरूपावधारणं अपवर्ग इति द्वथोरतिरिक्तमन्यद्शनं नास्ति) This भोग in aesthetic 
terminology, becomes तादात्म्य 5 अपवग is what is known as 
ताटस्थ्य | It is universally accepted that in Rasa-enjoyment we are 
becoming at once तादात्म्य and aea (Abhinava-Bharati. v.1. 
p.288). Mammata is emphatic on this dual requirement in all | 
aesthetic enjoyment. In Ullasa 4, he writes: d ताटस्थ्येन नात्मग- | 
तत्वेन रसः प्रतीयते नोत्पाद्यते नामिव्यज्यते........ममैवेते शत्रोरेवैते तरसमस्यैवैते 
न शत्रोरेवैते न तरस्थस्यैैते इति | It should be noted that simultaneous — 


appearance of both तरस्थ्यत तादात्म्य in the relishing soul is on 


possible when there is the predominance of Sattva. (Yoga 
Samadhipada. 3-4). Our analysis of opposite Rasas in one part 
group,. has shown how the emergence of Sattva becomes pos 
leading to aesthetic enjoyment, 
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The Mahasukhavada of the Vajrajaná also discusses how per- 
fect bliss is attainable only through the union of opposites. The 
reflection of reality should be abandoned, because it is like magic; 
so also that of unreality, because it is non-existent. When the con- 
ception of unreality is abandoned, it gives rise to a state, which is 
neither the Samsara nor the Nirvana. The commingling of the 
two—Prajana and Upaya,—is like the commingling of two oppo- 
sites, and their disappearance in the Prajnopaya. This Prajnopaya 
is called Mahasukha, because it gives rise to eternal happiness, and 
it is known as Samantabhadra, as it is wholly auspicious. This is 
the doctrine of bhukti-mukti, developed in the Saiva, Sakta and 
Vaisnava Tantras. 


The Yuganaddha reiterates this dual character of aesthetic en- 
joyment. The Anguttara-Nikaya (11.211) says, “There is this state 
of disequilibrium and drive (tanha), ensnaring, moving (man) about, 
diffused fettering, by which this world is stimulated, attacked, dis- 
arranged like a weft and entangled like a ball of string, a chaos like 
that of Munja and Babbaja grass". Again, in Anguttara-Nikaya 
(II. 20), we find, “Caught in a state of disequilibrium and fallen into 
the meshes of drives (tanhadutiya) man goes his long way, and does 
not pass beyond the circle of births, existence here and existence 
there". Only when the individual has overcome his inertia, when 
he does not fall a prey to either habits:or beliefs, to either adherence 
or avoidance, he may safely walk the way towards enlightenment, 
which transcends all contraries. Perfect bliss is not clinging to one 
of the contraries. Candrakirti in the Madhyamakavritti, P. 530, 
writes: "Those who try to solve the problems of life (भावस्यनि: सरणस्‌) 


either by perseverance or by avoidance (Vibhava), have no true 
knowledge.Both these aspects have to be given up, the adherent 
drive (bhave trsna) as well as the avoidant drive (Vibhave trsna)". 


This is not very much different from the भोग-अपवरग standpoint of 
Yoga-sutra. 


The Lankavatara-sutra sees in this dualistic character 
experience the emergence of the concept of A RON To E 
tion some such terms of antithesis used frequently in the Lankava- 
tara-sutra, they are (1) asti and nasti, or sat and asat, (2) Sasvata 
Uccheda, (8) Svalaksana and Samanyalaksana, (4) Samsara and 
Nirvana, (5) Ubaya and Nobhaya, and many more. Each member 
os group is one of the contraries, and as such is un- 
ulfilled. The fulfilment lies in their synthesis, and in the conse- 
quent emergence of the concept of Yathabhutam. Any thought that 
pe maia or opposition or antithesis, such as Sat and asat, dharma 
Ce D is considered to be the outcome of discrimination 
7 Di à i as long as this is cherished, without resolving them 
zn on 18167 synthesis, one can never realise the standpoint of pure 
TR RI a), ae ie Yathabhutam understanding of abso- 

‘ j er take place. We have said in our i 
000000१ of Rasa, that this absolute oneness is the a 
oe attva, in which all oppositions on affective, perceptive and cog- 
nitive levels are resolved. Pleasure in art arises out of this resolu- 
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tion of opposition—and the greater is the degree of resolution, the - ae 
more adequate and intense is this aesthetic pleasure. x 


The Patanjala, the Mahayana and the Hinayana standpoints in 
r Rasa-analysis are not substantially different from the standpoints 
| of Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava Tantras. Everywhere there is this 
resolution and an attainment of a higher synthesis. We emphati- 
cally say that Rasa-realisation and the pleasure arising out of it, is 
| born out of this resolution of conflicting and opposite sentiments 
into a higher synthesis. The Sakta Tantra claims to give both en- 
joyment (bhukti) in this and the next world, and liberation (mukti) ; 
from all worlds. This claim is based on a profoundly true principle. 
Bhoga is the perception of objects upon which enjoyment—or it may 
| be suffering,—ensues. Here any form of sense or intellectual enjoy- 
[ ment is intended. All life in the world of form is enjoyment—much 
as Caraka and Bharata both look at all sense impressions as forms of 
ahara. Reality as such, is a complete union of pure spirit and 3 
| spirit in matter. It must be known both “here” (Iha) and “there” = 
| (Anatra). Ordinarily it is said that where there is yoga, there is ज्ञ 
no boga, but in Tantra teaching, Yoga is boga and boga is yoga, and, A 
there islittle to choose between the two: योगो भोग्यायते, मोक्षायते संसार! d 


This.teaching of how to attain liberation even in this life runs 
| throughout the Tantra literature. This is in essential conformity 
| with the Samkhya and Patanjala standpoints. It is interesting to 


not that the षड़दशनसमुच्चय॒ with the commentary of Gunaratna 


| Seeks to harmonise the Saiva and the Vaisnava standpoints with 
| that of the Samkhya. The Pratyabhijna branch of Saiva philosophy 
is also emphatic on this concept of bhukti-mukti. In the Spanda- 


pradipika, Utpalacharyya writes: आम्यामस्य जगत्‌ सृहिसंहारयो : PRIA: 
प्रोक्तो भुक्ति-मुक्ती च । तच्चोन्मेषाद्रेगो नानाविधः ।निमेषान्मोक्षो निस्तरंगरुपता । 
| Speaking on bhoga or becoming one (तादात्म्य) with the subject- 
matter, Utpala says: 
| अहं सुखी च दुःखी च रक्तश्‍चेत्यादिसंविद: | 
f ____ : सुखाद्भवस्थानुस्यूते ASAA ता ; स्फुटम्‌ ॥ । ५ 
| 


bs hd S bie ARS LOT 


But for the man with perfect knowledge, the world appears. to be 


B 


of no consequence. 
न दुःखं न सुखं यत्र न ग्राह्ये ग्राहक न च । i BA. 

न चालि मूढ़भावोऽपि तदस्ति परमाथतः | ।5 : 
The man who knows both this world and the other, kno 


0 
secret of Rasa-realisation. This is also the standpoint of Ab 


gupta. Utpala goes on: 
परमार्थेन न ग्राहं ग्राहक वा न किचन | 
यस्मादृते तत्‌ स्वमासमस्वभासमिवेक्ष्यते || 
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"The Siva-Vimarsini in Unmesa 3, Sutra 9, writes: | 
The soul goes out and identifies itself with everything it sees or 
hears. नृत्यति अन्तविंगूहितस्वरूपावष्टम्ममूळं ततज्ञागरादिनानमूमिकापरपंचं स्वपरिस्पन्द- 
'लील्येब स्वमित्ती प्रकटयति इति नर्पक आत्मा | This same soul at the next 
moment retires and shines in solitary splendour, after the work is 
done. 

तयि ~ B ~ 
ससार नाट्यप्रवत्तयिता सुप्त जगति जागरुक 
एक एव परमेश्वर : ॥ 

The Spanda-karika of Bhatta Kallata analyses the standpoint 

in detail. At the beginning of Ch. III, speaking of जौवन्छुक्त, 
À Bhatta Kallata writes: 
] तेन शब्दाथचिन्तासु 
न सावस्था न चा शिवा; | 
भोक्तैव भोग्यमावेन 
i सदा सर्वत्र संस्थितः || 
i 
इति वा यस्य संवित्ति : 
I क्रीड़ात्वेनाखिळं जगत्‌ | 
i स पश्यान्‌ सततो युक्तो 
जीवन्युक्तो नसंशयः || 

Explaining how this is made possible, how it is that we are at 
once held in bondage and are free, Bhatta Kallata writes: 
í - = NN A 

j teen" अशेषभनन्तवस्तुव्यक्तिविचित्र “ जगत्‌ ” विश्वं क्रीडात्वेन स्वनिर्मित- 


| चराचरभावक्रीड़नको पचरितलीलामात्रतया “पश्यम्‌ ” विमावयन्‌ |........ स यथा कश्चिदू 
| क्रीडापरः स्वपरिकल्पित; भयक्रोधादिकारणभूतमावप्रतिच्छन्दके: क्रीडन्‌ तद्याथाल्यवे- 
दित्वात्‌ मयादिविकारकानुत्यं मनागपि नापदूयते, तथैव भावानां स्वस्वमावशक्तिविज्ञम्मित 


मात्रतया याथास्यवेदी सन्‌ मनागपि Baki नापद्ययते | वं सर्व erk quat 
_ जीवन्नेव मुक्त: | 


The ideal spectator in Rasa enjoyment similarly goes f hi 
i ordinary self. He sees and enjoys action on Meet Bt ne ae 
E. at the same time, stand out of it. The outlook of Abhinavagupta 
5 ue greatest and most philosophic of Indian Alamkarikas, is deeply 
; i2 oured by this dualistic character of art-experience. His Alam- 
kara and Rasa speculations are not divorced from his general phi- 
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losophic attitude. As the underlying reality in everything, He (the 
Parama Siva) is all-pervading; and at the same time, He is all- 
transcending. His mature has primarily a two-fold aspect—an im- 
manent aspect in which He pervades the Universe, and a trans- 
cendental aspect in which He is beyond all Universal Manifestations. 
It is so with Rasa-realisation. In Pratyabhijna-Hrdaya, we find: 


श्रीमत्‌परमशिवस्य पुन : विश्वोत्ती-शंविश्वात्मक परमानन्दमय प्रकाशैकमनस्थ........ 


`A 
अखिलम्‌ अभेदेनेव स्फुटति | There arises now for the first time an 
equali sation in prominence of the two aspects of the Experience, 
which takes the form, “I am this" in which both the “I” and the 
“This? are realised with equal clearness, so much so that, while they 
are felt as entirely identified with each other, they can yet be clearly 
separated in thought.’ This experience of equalising the realisation 
of the two sides of the relation of identity namely “I am This”, 
and also of what may be called possession—of the one of the two 
sides as belonging to the other (or where we are at once तादात्म्य 


and ताटस्थ्य) —is called the Sad Vidya or Shuddha Vidya— 


the state of Experience (or knowledge) in which the true relation 
of things of opposite character is realised. 


From the balancing in realisation of the two factors, the “I” ; 
and the "This" of the experience in this state, and from simultane- 
ously realising the one as belonging to the other, there follows an 
important result; namely, there arises, for the first time, what may 
be called the Experience of diversity-in-unity-and-identity (beda and 
abheda), or as it is called पराचरदर्शा (Iswar-Pratyabhijna III. 1.5). 
This new Experience may really be said to correspond at a lower 
stage, as just stated, to the one which enables an individual human 
being to regard his body and thoughts and feelings as at once 
diverse and different from and yet one and identical with himself. The 
experiencer has his attention drawn equally to himself and the sal 
of the Experience, and to the “This” as what we have called the 
object of the Experience. The experiencer has never been more 
intensely aware of himself; he has again, never so completely stood 
out of himself. 


This dual character of art-experience, in which we are at once 
held in bondage and are free, can only be explained if we remember 
that in every case of Rasa-enjoyment, there is an emergence of 
Sattava. We discussed in Sec. II, how this emergence of Sattva is 
made possible only through the bringing together of two opposite 
Rasas. The Yoga-Sutra discusses how it is possible to be at once in 
it and out of it, when there is the predominance of Sattva. In the SU. 


व्युएत्थन stage, the spectator retires to his own pristine self— 


तदा द्र॒ष्ठु:: स्वरूपेखस्थानम्‌ (Yoga-sutra, 1.3). Inthe निरो 
stage, the spectator identifies himself with things seen or hear 


He then atttains वृत्तिसारूप्य (४०४३-७५३. L4). In the व्युरूत्थान 
1 Kashmir Shaivism—Dr. J, Chatterjee, 
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i Mi irit rests on its own self, and 
stage, says Vacaspati Misra, the Spiri = V . 
all the disturbing elements disappear— शान्तधोरमूढ़स्वरूपं निवत्त तिय 


But in the निरोध stage, there is ‘identification of buddhi and 


purusa, and simultaneously, the feeling, 
भूढोइऽमीति | These are the two extremes, where Sattva when shed of 
NS impurities, can reside. We have seen how the व्युझ्त्यान stage 


corresponds to the ताटस्थ्य, and the निरोध stage corresponds to 
तादात्म्य standpoint. 
V 


The man who enjoys Rasa, though he is stationed in his own 
essential nature (आत्मस्वरूप) looks out at things corporeal 
| (अनात्मवस्तु), There is nothing incompatible in this position, 
| no conflict between the light and the thing lighted, between things 
ONE spiritual and corporeal.. Manifestation  (स्फुरदूरूपता) is charac- 
teristic only of the Spirit. Material things without the participa- 
tion of this spirit, would have been unknown. Things corporeal lose 
all significance if there is no participation. ““ तमेव भान्तमनुभाति सर्वम्‌ . 


१ तस्य भासा सर्थैमिंदं AAIR” | The manifestation of the spirit, if there is 
no participation by material things, becomes uniform and steady, 
and as such, is difficult to know. The non-soul exists only to make 
visible the steady manifestation of the soul. The Rk-Samhita also 
says रूपं रूपं प्रतिरूपे बभूव | तदस्य रूपम्‌ प्रतिचक्षणाय | The supreme soul 
takes the help of the non-soul only to make itself awailable to the 
knowledge of man. The great differ ence between complete liberation 
(विदेहमुक्ति), and liberation in lite (जीवन्मुक्ति) is that while in the first 
the manifestation of spirit is steady and unvaried, in the second, 
the manifestation is coloured amd diversified. Participation in this 
| manifestation is the jivan-mukti; here for once, bondage and 
i freedom have been reconciled. The man who enjoys Rasa is not 
debarred from complete enjoyment, simply because he enjoys a 
great many things, in theshape of vibhavas and anubhavas at the 
moment of Rasa-realisation. The true aesthete enjoys the sights 
but can at sounds, and thesame time, .takea detached and 
dispassionate view of things. In this respect, there is complete 
identity in the positions of the trueaesthete and the jivanmukta. 
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Scholars have found reasons to believe that Buddhist esoterism h 
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DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS CULTS OF ASSAM BEFORE THE 
ADVENT OF NEO-VAISNAVISM. 


by : 
PROF. MAHESWAR NEOG, M.A., D.Phil., 
Gauhati University. 


No definite date can be fixed.as to when the plains of the Brah- i 
maputra valley came to be first Aryanized. But the process seems | 
to have been one of slow infiltration rather than of a huge clutural | 
invasion. In different periods of our history we find mention of the 
bringing of Brahmins and other ‘high-class’ Hindus from mid-India 
by some of the rulers. The Kalika-purana (ch. 39) ascribes to : 
Naraka, a prince of Mithila and latterly king of Kamarupa, the | 
credit of Aryanizing this country and settling a number of Brah- | 
mins, expert in the Vedic lore, after having driven the aboriginal ' 
Kiratas to the mountainous region near the eastern seas. B. Kakati 
Seeks to conclude that Naraka established himself in power some- 
where between 200 and 500 A.D. (The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, 
p. 32). In the middle of the fourth century the Hindu dynasty of 
Pusyavarman was established in Assam; and this synchronised with 
the imperial Guptas’ coming into the throne in North India in 320 
A.D. and the revival of Hinduism under their aegis. Now, Hindu- 
ism in its revived form put on new colour and became “a parliament 
of religions.” “Nothing is to be abolished: the ancient rites and 
texts preserve their mysterious power, and kings perform the horse 
sacrifice. But side by side with this, deities unknown to the Veda 
rise to the first rank, and it is frankly admitted that no revelations 
more suited to the age have been given to mankind (Eliot. Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, I, intro., p. xxxiv). This was, moreover, a 
period marked by the growth of sectarianism, the principal sectarieg ed 
being the votaries of Siva and Visnu (Farquhar, A Primer of Hindu- ] 
ism, pp. 100-£.). Farquhar gives 550-900 as the time when the Sakta : 
systems appeared and developed in the soil of India. (Outline of the — 
Religions Literature of India, ch. V). As the result of influences. 
of this Hindu Saktism, the esoteric Buddhist cults, known as Vaj- 
rayana, Mantrayana and Tantrayana, also originated during the 
period, probably from the seventh century if not earlier. (Outline of. 
the Religious Literature of India, pp. 209-ff). The principal Hindu 
cults found a fertilizing soil in the valley of the Brahmaputra; and. 


also its day in this country. 
Saivism. 


The Kalika-purana relates how prior to the conquest of K: 
rupa by Naraka, the prince of Mithila, who was enjoined by V 
to worship goddess Kamakhya alone, the land was rese 
Sambhu for his own domain (39. 103-105). This may sir 
that Saivism was older in this country than the Sakti cu 
Subsequent chapter (ch. 84.) the Purana suggests that Sa 
became popular among the aboriginal population (Mlecch 
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er-plate inscriptions of the Hindu kings of the 
TA: ON DA, Salastambha and Brahmapala Me 
century) Siva emerges as the chief god to be worshippe Y ese 
monarchs, and other deities like Visnu and the Devi ate on D Ee 
sorily noticed (Kamarupa-sasanavali, p. 62; J.A.R.S., II, p. 4; for a 
detailed account, B. K. Barua, op. cit., pp. 143-ff.). 


There are the ruins of several ancient tae temples in different 
parts of Assam—dating from c. 600 to S A.D. ( A.R.A.S.I, Ben- 
gal Circle, 1920-21, p. 36; 1924-25, pp. 95-101; K. L. rw Notes 
on some ancient ruins’, J.A.R.S., VIII, pp. 9-13; Assam d 
S. M., arts. 81, 121; R. M. Nath; ‘Ruins of the Siva temple of Numa- 
ligarh', J.A.R.S. II, pp. 7-9). 


Hariya Mandal, father of the Koc king Visvasimha, and twelve 
other Mec chiefs who constantly associated with the Mandal are 
described in the raja-vamsavalis as devotees of Siva (Darrang Raj 
Vamsabali, 50-53). When Visvasimha rose to power, the story was 
soon set afoot ascribing his birth to god Siva, and the Koc kings 
came to be known as the ‘descendants of Siva (Ahmed, pp. 281-ff.; 
A. W. Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam, 
ed. 2, Allahabad, 1930, pp. 527-ff. Bhusana, 850, refers to 'King's 
stone’, possibly some Siva-linga worshipped by Naranarayana). 
From the vamsavalis we also get an account of the worship of Siva 
both according to Hindu scriptures as well as with tribal rites. When 
starting on a military expedition against the Ahoms, Naranarayana 
performed such propitiatory rites to the deity as are prescribed in 
the Hindu books. But Siva appeared before him in a dream and 
rebuked him severely for giving up his own tribal mode of worship. 
The king thereupon made arrangements for the performance of 
such rites by his Kachari soliders on the banks of the river Sonkos. 
Offerings (wpahara) of ducks and pigeons, liquor and cooked rice, 
buffaloes and swine, cocks and he-goats were made. There was also 
Kachari dancing with beating of drums (madala). It is added that 
the worship under the auspices of a Deodhai priest propitiated all 
the gods. (Darrang Raj Vamsabali, 324-28; Ratikanta, Raja-vam- 
savali, Typical Selection from Assamese Literature, IIT, pt. i, p. 43). 
Naranarayana later issued an edict regarding administration of 
worship in the temples of his kingdom. In the temples lying on the 
northern side of the Gohai Kamala road (running along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra from the Koc capital to Narayanpur in 
the east) Koc, Mec and Kachari people alone could carry on wor- 
Ship, while those lying south of the road were left to the Brahmin 
priests (Darrang Raj Vamsabali, 334-397). Among different Bodo 
tribes Siva 18 reverenced as Batho, Bathau, Bathau-brai or Bathau 
Siva-rai. Sir Edward Gait notices the particular mode of Siva 
worship among Mec people: “The religion of the Mech, like that 
of the d Still in an early stage of transition from Animism 
to Hinduism. l'hey describe themselves as Hindus of the Saiva sect, 
and worship Siva under the name of Batho, and his consort Kali 
as Bali Khungri. To the former the Agnia-Mech sacrifices buffaloes, 
goats and pigeons; while his wife has to put up with the less res- 
pectable offerings of pigs, fowls, and goats, which the Jati-Mech 
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offer indifferently to either (‘Animistic tribes of Bengal’, Census of 
India, 1901, I, i, p. 414)." : 


The 1857 martyr, Maniram Dewan (Bhuranji-vivekaratna, 
f. 1b) writes that the worship of god Mahadeva (Siva), set 
up by the sage Aurva at Dergaon, was administered under the care 
of the Kachari kings with the offer of wine and flesh. Later a 
magnificent temple was built at the place by the Ahom king Prata- 
pasimha, who describes himself as 'devoted to the feet of Hari and 
Hara’ (hari-hara-carana-parayana) in a coin dated 1570 Saka 1648 
A.D. (Orunodoi, As. monthly, 1854 vol. XIX, 4, April, 1854, p. 57). | 
ihe attitude of the early Ahom kings towards Saivism is not ` | 
known. » 


Saivism was a living religion when the neo-Vaisnava leader 
Sankaradeva was born. Ramananda, (v. 28.) in describing the 
religious atmosphere of the land before the advent of neo-Vaisna- 
vism, writes: “People did not worship Krsna or perform the deeds 
sacred to Hari. They, on the other hand, would fain worship Bhai- 
rava, and consider it to be the greatest of religions. They made 
offerings of blood of tortoises and goats to that deity and drank 
of it as a sacred drink (prasada)'. As a matter of fact, Siva appears 
in the Yogini-tantra (16th cent.) as in the earlier Kalika-purana, 
(12th century), oftener as a Bhairava than as a normal deity; and 
he could, therefore, be adored with extreme left-handed (vamacara) 
practices (The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, p. 22). In course of the 
narration of events of about 1479, an old chronicle (Assam Bwuranji 
S.M., art. 33) refers to a stone image of Bhairava, worshipped by 
people on the day previous to their marriage with the offer of | 
twenty rupees, two black he-goats, eight pairs of ducks, eight pairs E 
of pigeons and other things, or simply of five rupees in the case of 
poor people. Sankara's father Kusumavara, who had mo issue till 
an advanced age, is said to have worshipped Siva. The god was 
pleased, and a son was born to Kusuma; and the child was called 
Sankara or Sankaravara on that account (Daityari, 21-34). Vya- 
sakalai, a Brahmin follower of Sankara, violated the latter's inter- 
diction of the worship of gods other than Visnu amd allowed his 
kinsmen to worship the image of Mahesvara at Capada (Kamrup 
district) with a view to save his ailing son from the clutches of 
death (Daityari, 673-76). Sankaradeva's chief disciple, Madhadeva, 
once went to his original home at Banduka on the Dharla when he 
was asked by his elder brother on the Siva-catordasi day to worship 
Siva in his company (Ramananda, 820-f.). Daityari (vv. 1205-1209.) 
records that the scholar, Asurari Bhattacarya, was once sent by 
king Raghudeva from Vijayapur to arrange the worship of the 
Budha (lit., old god, that is Siva) on the Nilacala hill. Ae 


Saktism. | E 


Saktism is considered to have been born in the north-eastern 
region of India (Assam and Bengal), muU still BS 
ground (Eliot, II, p. 278; Winternitz, History of Indiam. 
Literature, Y, Cal, 1987, p. 592; Gait. ‘Religion’, Census. of India, 

1901, I, i, 360.). This sect was the most powerful one in Kamarupa 
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t th century, when its chief scripture in that land, Kalika- 
D a But when the Yogini-tantra came to be wells 
ten in Kamarupa probably in last part of the sixteenth ca n 
if not in the seventeenth, much of the ‘left-hand’ excesses was on 
down. There is no section in this Tantra corresponding to the lurid 
Blood Chapter of the Purana; (Kalika-p., ch. T1) there is no Saba- 
rotsava (Kalika-p., ch. 63) reeking of frank sensuality ; and several 
of the chief forms of the Devi (like Sivaduti, Dikkravasini) and the 
corresponding modes of worship are dropped in ge Tantra. But 
the worship of Kamakhya, in the main, and of ali, Durga, Ugra- 
tara, Chinnamasta, and Bhuvanesvari still finds place in the Yogini- 
tantra. The temple of Kamakhya near Gauhati, which is now the 
chief centre of Sakti worship, was built in 1563 after an older 
shrine in the place had been destroyed by the Musalmans. 


The Yogini-tantra gives accounts of mantras, sadhana (evoca- 
. tion of the deity), pujana (worship), puraskriya (preparatory rite), 
mudru, bali, homa, dhyana (visualization of deity), stotra (hymn), 
and (charm). It is to be noted that in all the temples of different 
forms of the Devi on the Nilacala the object of worship is no image, 
but in each a flat and slightly fissured stone, with water coming 
from below as in the case of the principal shrine of Kamakhya. 
This represents the yoni of the deity and symbolizes her creative 
power. Both the chief scriptures of Assam Saktism, the Kalika- 
purana and the Yogini-tantra, belong to the left-hand school of 
Saktism and enjoin blood sacrifices and various esoteric rites. The 
ritual consisted in partaking of the five elements (tativa), better 
known as the five M-s (pancamakara), namely, madya (wine), mamsa 
(meat), matsya (fish), mudra (parched grain) and maithuna (sexual 
union) (Yogini-t., I 6.14: Tantra of Great Liberation, tr. by Arthur 
Avalon, 6.2-14). The first three of these have to be offered as 
oblation in fire in certain rites (Yogini-t., I. 4. 21). 


_ The Tantra describes the purposeful ‘six cruel rites’ (satkarma) 
in some detail (1.4). Another noteworthy form of ritual is virgin 
worship, in which a virgin is considered as representing the deity. 
In selection of the girl to be worshipped no caste consideration is 
to be entertained (Yogini-t., 1.13. 1.17 Kalika-p., 66.99, 68.60). 


The one thing that calls for special notice is blood sacrifice 
sacred to the Devi. This particularly engaged the serious attention 
of the reformer Sankaradeva. The Kalikapurana (71.3-5) makes 
a comprehensive list of objects of sacrifice to Candika and Bhairava: 
birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, deer, buffaloes, iguanas, bulls, he- 
goats, inchneumons, boars, rhinoceros, antelopes, sarabhas (fabu- 
lous beasts with eight feet), lions, panthers, men and blood drawn 
Aro one's own body. The Yogini-tantra II. 7.156-170; Darrang 
aj Vamsabali, 541-f., gives a similar list of sacrificial animals. 

elow the principal shrine of Kamakhya and to its west is the 
smaller temple of Bhairavi, Bala Bhairavi or Tripura Bhairavi. 
mais is pointed out as the spot where human sacrifices were once 
eld (Eliot, II. p. 288). The sacrificial Sword said to be used here 
QE mmi of human offerings is still preserved in the chief 
Store-house of Kamakhya, Some prince, Narasimha, is, moreover, 
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said to have immolated himself before Bhairavi, and a casket with 
a conical cover in one corner of the shrine is held as containing the 
head or an image of the prince. Beside the shrine of Bhairavi is 
an image of Bhairava cut upon the rock. It is not known if any 
human sacrifices were held at Kamakhya during the period of ad- 
vent of Sankarite Vaisnavism. As late as 1615 Karmacanda (son 
of Sattrajita, a commander of an invading Musalman army)” was 
sacrificed to the goddess Kamakhya (Gait, p. 108; Assam Buranji 
S. M., art. 109). Another place where human Sacrifies seem to have 
been held from ancient to modern times (end of the 18th century) | 
is the Tamresvari temple near Sadiya in the north-eastern frontier. 
The Kalika-purana (88. 32-ff.) recognizes two sub-forms of a form . 
of the Devi (called Dikkaravasini after the river on which she re- 
mains enshrined. 'The modern name of the river, covered under 
thick forest, is Dikrang, Dikrangpani, or Deo-pani): Ugratara or 
Tiksnakanta (Tara, Ekajata) and Sri-mangala-candika or Lalita- 
kanta. In the Ugratara sub-form the Devi used to accept human 
Sacrifices. The Puranic affiliations of this deity and her shrine were, 
however, soon lost, and it is probably this deity who came to be 
known as Tamresvari or Kecai-khati (the Eater of Raw Flesh) and 
this shrine as Tamresvari-mandira or tamar-deo-ghar (copper 
temple). It is here that the ruling tribe of Chutiyas administered 
worship under the deoris or tribal priests, with animal and human 
sacrifices, the care of which seems to have been taken over by the 
Ahoms after the subjugation of the Chutiyas in about 1523 (Kasi- 
nath Tamuli Phukan, Assam Buranji, p. 20; Gunabhiram Barua, 
Assam Buranji, p. 95; Gait, p. 42; Gait, “Human sacrifices in 
ancient Assam', J.A.S.B., XVIII, New Series, June, 1848, pp. 465-f.) 


The Blood Chapter of the Kalika-purana makes provisions for 
the offering of the votary's own blood and flesh in small quantities. 
The blood is to be cut out from any part of the body above the navel 
and offered to Mahamaya Durga 71. 155-162. See also Yogini-t., 
L 6.53. M. Neog: The offering of one's blood and flesh to a deity, 
(Journ. of the University of Gauhati, vol. V). The Katha-guru-carita, 
(u. 93.) describes how Narayana Thakura met a petty Koe official 
(Gadmali), named Govinda, who worshipped the Devi at the cost 
of all his belongings, and then used to cut out his blood with a nail- 
clipper, and offer it to the deity in shells of snails, as a result of 
which his body turned as white as cotton. : 


Saktism, it is to be noted, did not honour caste or sex distinc- 
tion within its own sect (Yogini-t., I. 2, 10, I. 17. 30 A. S. Geden: 
"l'antras, E.R.E. XII, 1921, p. 193); held women in general in - 
esteem as so many miniature goddesses (Yog?ni-t II. 6.152); even .— 
tried to put a limitation upon the custom of sutee (Yogini-t., II. 5. Sus 
308); and exhibited a catholicism by admitting foreigners' respective — 
customs in its local centres (Kalika-p., 68.33) and allowing votaries 
to take both meat and fish (Yogini-t., II. 9. 14-16). 


Most of the Bara Bhuyas including the ancestors of both S: 
kara and Madhava were staunch Saktas. The name of Sank 


to the Devi the epithet ‘Devidasa’ was conferred on him by the 
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nt "०7 -kavy BATE 

E B Sankara, Rukmini-marana C kavya) Va 2 
Du AN 9). He is said to have been born ave been 
Foe Candi (EGO, 8). Madhavadeva in his first encounter with 


- Sankara offered many arguments in defence of Saktism. He said 


t i "nati f Prakrit, the original 
t ga was a part or an incarnation of rre 7 : 
D of the universe and that those who, living in dme 
worsnipped Ambika, were entitled to endless a Eee hu ly 
or Ramananda, 487-ff.). Both. the ten-arme an : g 
m ee of the Devi are mentioned in the caritas (Bhusana, 
200, 748). 


t image of Candi was the object of worship in the house 
of eae father Kusuma (KGS., 20). Mahendra Kandali sought 
to teach his student Sankara some mantras of Candi or Durga 
(KGC., 27). There are references to Candi (ana-candi) and Durga 
in the writings of Sankara and his predecessors (Sankaradeva and 
his Predecessors, p. 14; Sankara, Bhagavata, VIII ( Amrta- 
mathana), 139; Bhagavata, X, 97; Rukmini-harana (-kavya) 468). 
Goats are very often mentioned as sacrificial animals, and this blood 
sacrifice provides poets like Madhava Kandali and Sankara with a 
handy simile. Madhavadeva asked his brother-in-law Ramadasa to 
bring two white goats for sacrifice during the autumnal festival of 
the Saktas (Daityari, 246; Ramananda, 442; KGC., 65). Sankara's 
step-brother Bangaya decapitated a he-goat in the very presence of 
Sankara (Ramananda, 268-f.).  Madhava's elder brother once 
offered about ten goats as sacrifice to the Devi in the month of 
Asvina (Ramananda, 398-f). Madhava argued with Ramadasa, on 
the latter's refusal to bring sascrificial goats, that a house holder's 
religion could not go without sacrifices (Ramananda, 419). Innu- 
merable innocent lives were thus destroyed in the form of sacrifices 
to the deities (Daityari, 9.). Visvasimha, as the adventurous cow- 
herd youth that he was at the beginning, worshipped a clay-made 


image of Durga with sacrifice of grass-hoppers (KGC. दण शान 
Raj Vamsabali, 79-ff.) p ( , 41; Darrang 


In his Thakura-carita (v. 170.) Vidyananda describes the reli 

: i 2 s J - reli- 
gious beliefs of the Barnagar locality in Kamarupa in these words: 
ese people were not conscious of the great way (Vaisnavism): 
and Sakti (Saktism) then reigned supreme. They sang Songs of 


Hari, but when the autumn came institut i 
l, a ed ghat t - 
senting the goddess) in every one’s house”. Da RI 


Tantric Vaisnavism. 
Generally Speaking, the Hindu 


cent.) are Saivites, b 
nation of Visie या den their descent from the Boar incar- 


of these Hindu S 138-ff.). In most of the copperplate grants 
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Only one inscription namely the Puspabhadra grant of Balavarman - 
begins with the adoration of the Boar. And the particular doner pi 
| of this grant is a Brahmin Sriman Madhusudana "long engaged in क्र 
| the worship of Madhava's lotus-feet from his childhood' (op. cit. 1 
} p. 176). Numerous are Visnuite epithets in the lists of personal 


names of Brahmins in all the several grants, which also bear refer- 
| ence to various Incarnations of this deity (B. K. Barua, Op. cit. 
| pp. 150-f.). The Kalika-purana notices several places connected with 
| different forms of Visnu. Of these different manifestations of the ‘i 
| deity, those 01 Hayagriva on the Manikuta (Hajo, 15 miles from ; 
| Gauhati, (81. 75-81, 91-109) and Vasudeva in the north-eastern न 
region (83.88-194) call for Specia] notice. 1 


The form of Hayagriva worship is dismissed in the Kalika-pura- 
? na with a reference to the Tantra of Haygriva already described 

(81.93) (possibly some earlier Section of the Purana somehow 
expunged at some later date, or perhaps some independent work) 
and some ‘Uttara-tantra’ (81.96). The Yogini-tantra (II. 9.219-245) 
gives an account of the origin of the stone image of Hayagriva- 
Madhava of Hajo, which deity is but cursorily noticed in the Kalika- 


ment still remains with a row of sculptured elephants likened by. 
Waddell to the decorative style of the Kailas cave temple of Ellora 
(7:A.R.S., II, p. 42). Madhavadeva visited the Madhava temple and 
recited slokas in salutation to the deity enshrined there (Daityari, 
1096-98). Hayagriva is to be worshipped with various mantras and 
the Purusa-sukta (IL 9. 168-ff.). In nyasa three (Vasudeva, Sam- 
karsana and Pradyumna) of the four forms of the deity (caturvyuha) 
of the Pancaratra code, along with Trivikrama (possibly a wrong 
substitute for Aniruddha of the vyuha group who appears in the 
corresponding sloka of the Brahma-purana (61.39), Garuda, goddess 
Earth, Laksmi, Pusti, some weapons and ornaments of Visnu, Isane. 
of the pitha and his saktis, and other deities are to be meditated . 
upon (TI. 9. 185-91). Cow's milk, fish, and the meat of deer, goats, - 
Salanas (porcupine?) and hare among different offerings are delect- _ 
able to Visnu (II. 9. 255-£.). The Pancaratras, it may be noted, do 
not stick to strict vegetarian offerings. (Schrader, op. eit, p. 97): — 


The Kalika-purana (83.89-187) describes the co 
Worship in some clear detail. Three typ 
cribed: vija-mantra (om namo narayand 


SE — apa a akh P 4 


` as being of white complexion a 


1 
{ 
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nd attended by Me n A | 
ati (83. 96-ff.). In nyasa on the charmed circle r ala 
D Aes cakes Gauri, Brahma, Rama and Krsna are 
always to be worshipped; the omission of the first two of these 
deities would render the worship null and void. Vimala is the | 
leading goddess (nayika) attached to Vasudeva, beside other male | 
and female attendants. Cooked food without meat is to be offered | 
to the god (83.110-ff). We can today scarcely locate the place | 
of this worship. The Yogini-tantra takes no notice of Vasu- 
devism so elaborately dealt with in the Kalika-purama, (83. 89-ff. ; | 
M. Neog: “A place of Vasudeva worship in Assam', Journ. of the 
University of Gauhati, vol. IV), although it refers to a Visnu-pitha 
among nine sacred regions (yoni) of Kamarupa (1.11.24-f). Two | 
copper-plate grants (Sarveswar Barua: “Some ancient relics found 
in North Lakhimpur’, J.A.R.S., III, pp.40-46), dating 1392 and 1401, 
having been discovered in the sub-division of North Lakshimpur, 
we get the impression of the continuation of Vasudeva worship after 
the date of the Purana. These two grants were issued by the king 
Satyanarayana, son of Nandisvara, of Sadhayapuri, and by the king 
Laksminarayana, son of Satyanarayana, respectively. In ME first 
inscription Satyanarayana makes a gift of land to one Narayana 
Dvija of the family of Samarsana Dvija. The inscription pays 
obeisance to Vasudeva, Isana and Amba in the initial portion. It 
also recalls an earlier land-grant made at Vyaghramari by king 
Pratyaksanarayana. The second copperplate records Laksmi 
narayana’s land gift to Brahmin Ravideva, the son of Hari, a devout 
worshipper of vasudeva, in the Suvansini valley. 


Visnu of various dates have been discovered in different places 
of Assam (Epigraphica Indica, XVIII, pp. 329-f.; A.R.S.I., 1925-24, 
p. 80; Da. pp. 112-f.; 1936-37, p. 60 R. M. Nath: A‘ntiquities 
of the Kapila and the Jamuna valleys’, J.A.R.S., v.p. 85). In the 
caritas Sankara i paid to reve discovered a four-armed Vasudeva 
image of shining black stone at his native pla p - 
carana, 1515-ff. KGG., 34). द Bardowa Care 


a Ramananda (vv. 92-ff) holds that Kusumavara worshipped 
opesvara Visnu at Singari with a view to having a son, as the 
result of which Sankara was born. The other caritas, however, 
consider the Gopesvara temple and image as those of Siva. 


The Bhagavata literature also seems to have pen i 

: £ 1 into 
this land prior to Sankaradeva’s neo-Vaisnavite eae “ae is 
eid to have found a tiny manuscript with the text of the Bhagavad- 
2 B oating down the Brahmaputra at the time of his deserting, 

ardowa (Daityari, 104-f.; Ramananda, 155-159). Daityari (v.26) 
says that the childless Kusuma listened to the reading of the Hari- 
vamsa in the expectation of having an issue. - 


In the two North Lakhimpur co 
„akhi pper-plate gran 
1401 there are several Visnuite names Ga Dai 5 Ma 
arayana, Gadahara, Balabhadra, Hari, Kamadeva ete.). The 
names of kings of this period are also noteworthy: Pratyaksa- 
parayana, Satyanarayana and Laksminarayana of Sadhayapuri; 
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Durlabhanarayana and Indranarayana of Kamata; Visvasimha- * 
narayana and Narayana of Koc Behar. 


Crypto-Buddhism 


Vajrayana or Tantric Buddhism, “a queer mixture of monistic 
philosophy, magic and erotics, with a small admixture of Buddhist 
ideas" (Winternitz, II, Cal, 1938, p. 388), admitted the five Mis as 
indispensable for the votary and held that seekers of salvation 
should enjoy Prajnaparamita or perfect truth that resides in every 
woman, high or low, young or old, healthy or diseased (Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, Intro. to Buddhist Esoterism, pp. 82:). In the 
Vajrayana scripture Sadhanamala (pp. 458, 455 ed. Benoytosh Bhat- 
tacharyya), moreover, the four pithas of the cult are enumerated as 
Kamakhya or Kamarupa, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Odoyana (Uddi- 
vana, Oddiyana or Odryan). 


In a biography of Sankara (KGG., 45) is described how he had 
encounters with Buddhist magicians (baudhamaiya tatakiyal. In 
his Kirtana-ghosa (v.13) he writes that the God Spreme incarnated 
as the Buddha only to destroy the way of the Vedas and confound 
people with vamanaya sastra (left-handed scriptures). He further 
adds (op. cit., v.14) that the Kalki incarnation will descend on earth 
towards the end of the Kali age and will massacre the Mlecchas, 
exterminate all the ‘Baudhas’ that there be, and establish the Truth. 
Here is probably a reference to the excesses committed by the 
Tantric or Vajrayana Buddhists, mixed up with other Tantric creeds, 
as Sankara himself saw them. 


Rama Sarasvati in his Vyasasrama (MS. vv. 294-97) describes 
how the Brahmins of the Kali age would take to the left-handed 
rites and scriptures (vamanaya vidhi sastra) and turn ‘Baudha’. 
They would profess the Baudha sastras and give up the duties of 
Brahmins. They would earn their living by performing magical 
feats with funny idols, made of copper, bell-metal, wood and earth. 


Vamsigopaladeva met with great opposion and bitter enmity of 
the ‘Baudhas’ when he tried to propagate the tenets of Vaisnavism . 
in Asama-rajya (Sri-sri-vumsi-gopaladevar Carita, ed. by M. Neog, 
intro., pp. 27-29) 
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E JANMASTAMI AND THE BHAKTI CULT 
|; by 


SRI HARAMOHAN DAS, B.A., L.T., | 
Gauhati 


The Janmastami Day is the birth day of Lord Krishna a day 
of immense significance; for while an ideal man and diplomat, He 
brought into existence a better Hindu polity and help up the highest 
and most variegated human efficiency, resourcefulness and excel- 
lence. He also at the same time represents the highest Hindu phi- 
losophical solidity. The Gita has it that whenever virtue subsides 
and vice prevails, the Lord comes down to help mankind. (Gita, 
IV.7) Krishna brought about not only a political unification in India, 
He also breught about a philosophical and religious synthesis. "This 
synthesis represents the cream of all the religious lores—the Vedas, 
d the Vedantas and the Puranas. The Vedic religion was a ritual— 
| ridden religion, while the Vedantas laid emphasis on enlightenment 
4 and puranas on devotion to God's incarnations. These three systems 
: were frankly contradictory to one another and it was natural that 
ij agnostics would appear and they actually did. Hindu Society was 

mightily convulsed and of this, there are elaborate descriptions in 
the Epies and the Puranas. The Gita itself has slokas bearing on 
this social convulsions, such as:— 


यामिमां पुण्पितां वाच प्रवदन्त्य विपश्रितः | वेदवादरताः पार्थ नान्यदेस्तीति वादिनः ॥ 
(Gita II—42) 
न कर्मणामनारम्मान्नैण्कम्य पुरुषोऽइनुते | न च संन्यसनादेव fate समधिगच्छति | 
(Gita III—4) 
-दिव्यमास्याम्वरधरं दिव्यगन्धानुलेपनम्‌ | walang देवमनन्तं विश्वतोमूखम्‌ ॥ 
E (Gita XI—11) 
and again— ATAT बहुधा वत्तमाना वयं कृतार्या इति अमिमन्यतेवाला: | 
also ते अपि कोन्तेयमामेव यजन्ति अविधि qim | 


Krishna, however did not introduce a bi i 
: j ( 1zarre faith. T 
pun promulgated by Him was a synthesis of the do ed 
all—the Vedas, the Vedantas, the Puranas and Sankhya. 


the Bhakti cult. He did rej tuali t 
em A not set muris of the Vedas but wanted 


In Gita it is said— 


E ९ 3 
यजञाव्यर्यात्‌ कर्मणोऽन्यत्र लोकोऽयं कमदन्धन: | तव कमै कौ 


di 
i 
x 
$ 
k 
7 
z 


न्तेय मुक्तसंग: समाचर ॥ 
_ Again in Isa Upanishada Sloka I:— Sie 
| ईशा वास्यमिदे सवे यत्‌ किंच जगत्यां जगत्‌ | 
तेन त्यक्तेन मुजीथा मा गृधः कस्यस्विद्धनम्‌ ॥ 
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He wanted men to feel and see God in everything. This made the 
Vedic religion a little more introspective. Krishna replaced the 
v Oro s the several presiding deities of Vedic rituals by wor- 
ship of the one Supreme God. Thus an adjustm 

about between the Vedas and the Vedantas. , ub c 


The Gods of the Vedas are not independent. They are subject 
to the "Gunas". The worshipper of the Supreme Brahman, there- 
fore, cannot rest satisfied with them. They stick to the Param 
Brahman in all. In the Gita the Lord says in chapter III Sloka 17 \ 


यस्त्वात्मरतिरेव स्यादात्मतृतृष्तश्च मानव। | SUUS च संतुष्टस्तस्य कार्यं न विद्यते ॥ 


~ La तेने 
नेव तस्य कृतेनार्था नाकृतेनेह कश्चन | न चास्य सवभुतेषु कश्चिदर्थव्यपाश्रयः ॥ 
“(Gita II—17 and 18) 
(He who adheres to the self, is satisfied with self, has nothing else 
to do). This does not mean inaction. It is a highly active principle. 
Only the attitude should be one of non-attachment. 
तस्मादसक्तः सततं का कर्म समाचर | असक्ता ह्याचरन्‌ कर्म परमाम्ोति पुरुषः ॥ 
(Gita III—19) E 
And such a man is immune from all Bikaras. TOR 
आपूर्यमाणचलप्रतिष्ठे समुद्रमापः प्रविशन्ति यद्वात्‌ | 
तदूवत्‌ कामा य॑ प्रविशति सर्वे स शांतिमाम्मोति न कामकामी ॥ 
(Gita II— 70) 
Krishna accepted the quintessence of the Vedantas viz. “I am 
He". This is also known as “True knowledge”. The true Vedantin 


remains absorbed in “Brahmajnana” and has no external feeling. 
Krishna adumbrated this in the Gita. 


सवभूतस्थमात्मान सवभूतानि चात्मनि । 
Sad योगयुकतात्मा सवित्र. समदर्शनः | 
at मां पझ्ययि ada सवे च मनि पश्यति | 
तस्याहं न प्रणश्यामि स च में न प्रणश्यति | 
(Gita VI—29, 80) 


This One in the many and many in the One is the meetin. 
place of the Vedas and the Vedantas and Lord Krishna effected 
this. The contemplation of the “Nirguna Brahman is, however, a 
difficult thing to do. Hence the need to start with the contempl 
tion of “Bibhuti Yukta God" and this God exists even in t 
meanest of things. Eck 


| 
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यन्नापि सर्वमूतानां बीज तदहमज्जुन। न तदसि विना यत्‌ स्यान्मया भूत चराचरम्‌ ॥ 

(Gita X—39) 

j So everything is to be regarded as Vasudeva, and this is the highest 
T wisdom, attainable after many births. 


बहूनां जन्मनामन्ते ज्ञानवान्मां प्रपद्यते | वासुदेवः सर्वमिति स महात्मा SS: ॥ 
(Gita VII—19) | 


A When this all—pervasive nature of the Deity is realised then 

| begins real devotion and enlightenment. The rudiments of Bhakti 

f are to be traced back to the Vedas themselves. Only the advent of 
Krishna brought bhakti to the forefront and extolled it. He dis- 
tinguished between four types of Bhaktis—the Arta, the Jijnasa, 
the Arthaprapti and the Jnani—those born of fear, of quest, of 
covetous desire and of spiritual identification with the Deity. Of . 
these, the first three types are lesser bhaktis, the last alone is the 
superior bhakti. 


तेथां ज्ञानी नित्ययुक्त एकभक्तिविं शिष्यते । प्रियो हि ज्ञानिनोउत्यथमह स च मम प्रिय 
(Gita VIL—17) 


$ The first three types lead to the last one. 

न faeit भवति धर्मात्मा शश्वच्छान्ति निच्छ यति। कोन्तेय प्रतिजानीहि न मे भक्तः प्रणश्यति। 
| (Gita IX—31) | 
1 The worship of the Absolute has got to be prepared for and | 
d preceded by conduct. , The Bhagavata enjoins nine varieties of | 
| Bhaktis, such as Archana, Bandana, Dasya etc. But this should be 


done in detachment-free from all desire of gain, like the lotus leaf 
that is in water and yet not catching water. 
| 


त्रह्मण्याधाय कमीणि संगं त्यत्तवा करोति य: | लिप्यते न स पापेनत पद्मपत्रमिवाम्भसा || 
(Gita V—10) | 


God alone is to be worshipped, God who is the Author "eati 
preservation and destruction, who is On ह न 
Omniscient and who is above and beyond the three Gunas. 
तिमी ; 
गतिभर्ता प्रभुः साक्षी निवासः शरणं सुहत्‌ । प्रभवः 
(Gita IK— 18) 


Bhakti is the ambrosial tie that knit 
M i h b nits the devotee and the 
i akman together and in that sweetness the devotee gets supreme 


When this simple pure and singul 5 : 
the synthesi ! t b gular bhakti was discovered, 
E en een the Vedic, Vedantic and the Puranic reli- 


m mis ला was not elaborated in 
| है not absent there altogether. The Vedic Bhakti 's to 
= kave een born of fear and covetous desire but there are AE: 

D ue n the Vedic hymns and the bhakti of Krishna. Namies of 
> edie Gods only brought in an element of difference. ex 


the Vedas it is true, but it 
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In all Serious performances, the Vedic Rishis also liquidated 
all other Gods except three. When some allowance is made for this, 
we are very near to the Vedantas which extolled not the many but 
the One Absolute. 


TRES "One Absolute Brahman" is also the God of Krishna's 
Gita. he Yoga of "the Vedantas is thus fulfilled and enriched in 
the Bhakti cult which has again and again been called the best 
of Yogas in the Gita. When the devotee surrendered himself sup- 
remely to the Param Brahman he enjoys bliss. Bhakti deepens 
this and Krishna prescribed this Bhakti. 


Krishna incarnated Himself and by discovering for mam the 
Purusottama Tattva, He resolved scholastic differences into Bhakti 
and established equality of men. The Gita mentions three Purusas 
and two Prakritis (Vide Gita XV, 16 & 17). 

द्वाविमो पुरुषौ लोके क्षरश्चाक्षर एव च | 
क्षरः सर्वाणिभूतानि कूटस्थोऽक्षर उच्यते ॥ 


उत्तमः पुरुषस्त्वन्यः परमात्मेत्युदाहृतः | 
यो लोकत्रयमाविश्य बिभत्येव्ययईश्वरः || 
(Gita XV—16, 17) 


Kshara and Akshara are the two purusas, of which the former per- i 
vades all bhutas while the latter is in Kuta. The paramatma is the eo 
Uttama Purusa, who pervades the three lokas and preserves all : 
therein. He is Abaya, He is God. These are the three Purusas. 


And the two Prakritis are— (Gita VII—4, 5) 


भूमिरापोऽनलो वायुः खं मनो बुद्धिरेव च | 
अहंकार इतीयं मे भिन्ना प्रङ्कतिरष्टघा॥ (५) 


अपरेयमितस्तन्यां प्रकृति विद्धि मे पराम्‌। 


जीकमूतां महावाहो ययेदं धा्थते जगत्‌ ॥ (5) 
(Gita VII—4, 5) 


The fourth sloka enumerates the eight Prakritis which are known 
as Apara Prakritis. The para Prakriti is life-like and conscious re 
Prakriti which bears this world. Ý 4 


The Sankhyabad (of Godlessness), the Brahmatattya andi ae 
gavat-tattva, all three coalesce in Purusa and. क and the 
amalgam is a very happy blend containing as it does the unique 
Yogadharmatattva of Jnana, Karma and Bhakti. In the Gita the 
Lord says “I am both Nirguna and Saguna; both are my a 
When Nirguna, I am gentle, even, silent and actionless 
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Saguna I am the creator and the regulator of all S When 
knowledge acquired in many fields confirms a man in one knowledge, 
-he becomes gentle, balanced and pure and arrives in Brahmajnana, 


सर्वभूतेषु येनैकं भावमव्ययमिष्यते | अविभक्त विभक्तेषु तत्‌ ज्ञानं विद्वि सत्त्विकस्‌ | 
(Gita XVIII—20) 

` WES d$ दर्प कामं pd परिग्रहम्‌ | fuper निर्ममः शान्तो ब्रह्माभूयाय कल्पते ॥ 
| (Gita XVIII—53) 
When such stage is reached a Bhakta has nothing to do. The 


E Bhakta has no activities of his own, for any thing that he does 
PON is no longer his doing but mine. 


मतकर्मकृन्मत्परमो मद्भक्त: | निर्वेरः सवभूतेषु यः स मामेति पांडव || 
| (Gita XI—55) 


The true bhakta does every thing for and towards Me and thus 
develops Prabhakti .in the Lord. 


समं सर्वेषु भूतेषु मद्धक्ति लभते पराम्‌ ॥ 
(Gita XVIII—54) 
When Parabhakti is developed, the bhakta attains the Lord. 


भवत्या मामभिजानाति यावान्‌ यश्चास्मि तत्त्वतः .। 
ततो मां ज्ञात्वा विशते तदनन्तरम ॥ 


(Gita XVIII—55) 
us both My Nirguna and Saguna as 


4 pects, are comprehended. 
Such a stage is reached the bhakta pins on Me, does every- 


E for Me, and even when he is busy in earthly deeds tr ins 
. the best of Yogis—the Karma Yogi and thus SUA Me pec 


सर्वकर्माण्यपि सदा कुर्वाणो मदव्यपाश्रय; | 
मत्मसादादवापोतिति शाश्वत पदमव्ययम्‌ || 


ek (Gita XVIII—56) 
` सर्वभूतखितं थो मां भजत्येकत्वमास्थित: | E 
` br वतमानो5पि स योगो मयि वते ॥ 


ign TE 


Sec 
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The Prakriti-Purusabad of Sankhya is nothing but the Para 
and Apara Prakriti mentioned above. This is what the Gita ex- 
actly says. The Jara Prakriti (inanimate) is Gods' Apara Prakriti 
while the Chaitanya Prakrit (conscious) is His Para Prakriti. 
Para Prakriti is active. God is the Regulator of Prakriti. 


प्रकृतेः क्रियमाणानि गुणैः कर्माणि सर्वशः | 
अहकारविमूढ़ातमा कतीहमिति मन्यते ॥ 
(Gita 111--27) 
Everything is done by the virtue of Prakriti. The Egotistic 


man wrongly believes that he is the doer. 
Again, the Gita says: 


Si सर्व 

qaaa च कर्माणि क्रियमाणानि सर्वशः | 

यः ak तथात्मानमकर्तारं स प्यति ॥ 
(Gita XIII—28) 
Prakriti does things, the Atma is non-doer. He who knows 

this is the real ‘tattvadarshin’. 

When man rises above egotism, he is independent of Prakriti 
that is, he rises above the ‘trigunas’; yet activities do not cease; for 
as long as the body remains, activities remain too. But vanities, 


no longer persist. Therefore, detached work is possible, and this 
is the best way of doing things. The Gita says: — 


प्रकारच प्रवृत्तिच-मोहमेव च पाण्डव । | 
न द्वेष्टि संप्रवृत्तानि न निवृत्तानि कांक्षति || 


उदासीनवदासीनो गुणैर्यो न विचाल्यते | 
गुणा वर्तन्त इत्येवं योऽवतिष्ठति नेंगते ॥ 
(Gita XIV—22, 23) 

That the characteristic of Sattvaguna is expression or ‘J nana’, 
that of Rajaguna is karmaprabrittee, and of Tamoguna is ‘Moha’ 
Although they get tied up with activities or remain untouched by 
them yet he who does not envy the happiness of others or are not 
attracted by it—is above and is like a detached witness, never 


moved the one way or the other. He stands supremely serene, He 
is then free from the bondage of Karma. 


यस्य नाहुकृतो भावो बुद्धियेस्य न लिप्यते | 
हत्वापि स इमांलोकान्न हन्ति न निबध्यते ॥ | 
(Gita XVIIIL—17) 
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i £ 1 ' i lightened 
the light of the above, Karma becomes a highly en t 
E ag such ‘Karma’ does not collide with Jnana’, Krishna 
has thus brought about a synthesis of the several systems and dis- 
covered, for all, the Purusottama tattva. 


T Patanjala Yoga is a Yoga of lifelessness. It destroys the 
RA the Heart and the mind. The Brahmajnanin may attain 
salvation in that manner. Says the Gita. 
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. सुखामात्यन्तिकं यत्तदवुद्धियराद्ममतीन्द्रियम्‌ | 
वेति ad न «ra स्थितद्धरति तत्त्वत: ॥ 
य लब्ध्वा चापरं लाभं मन्यते नाधिकं ततः | 


यस्मिन्‌ स्थितो न दुःखेन गुरुणापि विचार्यते ॥ 
(Gita VI—21, 22) 


So 
Y 9710५ 


This is Brahmatattva. But over this tattva has the Gita placed S 
the Bhagabad tattva. Says the Gita:— | 


ब्रह्मणो हि प्रतिष्ठत्हममृतस्याव्ययस्य च । शाश्वतस्य च धर्मस्य सुखस्थेकान्तिकस्यच ॥ 
(Gita XIV—27) , 


~ Jam the Sanatana Dharma of eternal Nectar and of supreme 
bliss. Iam past Kshara and above Akahara. Therefore am I called 
both popularly and in the Vedas—the Purusottama. 


: The Samkhya has no God, the Patanjala has Him alternatively, 
and the Vedantas speak of the Nirguna Brahma; but the Gita 
conceives of the Purusottama both with and without ‘Gunas’. 
So the ‘Yogin’ of the Gita conceives of God as the beneficent Lord 
Gf all and gets peace and serenity. The Yoga of the Gita is supre- 
mely a Yoga of bhakti towards God. The ‘Yogin’ of the Gita him- 
self, has mastery over self and sees God in everything, regards 
p cune as God and serves all in a detached manner. Says the 
Gita: — 


` यस्मात्‌ क्षरमणोतोऽइमक्षरादपि चोत्तमः | अतोऽस्मि लोके वेदे च प्रथितः पुरुषोत्तम: | 
eut (Gita KV— 18) 
> "Yogin' who is equal to all, sees no difference anywhere 


regards everything as being My handiwork, attains Me no 
howsoever he be placed. र : é 


onclusion of the Gita is that man should surrende 


to God, and in a sincere and devoted ma 
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मन्मना भव मद्भक्तो मद्याजी मां नमस्कुरु। मामेवेष्यसि सत्य ते प्रतिजाने प्रियोऽसि में ॥ 
(Gita IX—84) 

सवधर्मान्परित्यज्य मामेकं शरणं ब्रज | अहपेवा agar वेभ्यो मोक्षयिष्यामि मा शुचः ॥ 
(Gita XVIII—66) 


This message of the Gita is the quintessence of all lore on 
bhakti. This is the Bhagavatadharma as enunciated by the Lord. 


Strting from Svadharma and 'Svakarma! which are basie— 
ally natural to man, the Gita enumerated how three kinds of ‘Srad- 
dhas” are born from the observance of 'Svadharma/'— whence are 
born the three attributes—‘Sattva’, ‘Raja’ and ‘Tama’. And from 
them are generated three ‘Abhibyaktis—with all which ‘Karma’ 
is gentetically connected. So, the Gita says: 


श्रेयान्‌ धर्मो विगुणः परधर्मात्‌ खनुष्ठितात्‌। eH निधनेः श्रेयः परधर्मो भयावह: || 
(Gita III— 835) 

Then it takes up the Buddhijoga or Jnana-joga whence one 
can become ‘Sthitaprajna’. Next comes 'Jnanamisrita Bhaktijoga’ 


—enlightened Bhakti. This Abyabhicharine Bhakti for the One— 
without frittering energies in any other direction—is the best of 


ways of attaining the Divinity. In other words, Svadharma is the | 


beginning and Bhakti is the other end of the string. This is Para- 
bhakti that gives salvation. 

In Assam this Bhakti cult got its flowering in the 16th century 
and the great Vaisnavite reform of Srimanta Sankardeva is a 
glorification of the Bhakti cult, pure and simple. The great devotee 
is so much absorbed in Bhakti of the Lord that he does not even 
aspire after salvation, because salvation might deprive him of the 
Bhakti, of Acharna, Bandana, and Padasevana of the Lord. 


Says Sankara— 
In truth, Thou art the Paramatma, I now know. 
Thou takest the Sattva form, and provideth, path to the 
devotee. 
He has taken shelter at Thy feet, 
And does ‘Sravana’ and ‘Kirtana’ of Thy virtues, 


Does not crave for even salvation. 

For before that bliss of bhakti, even Heavenly happiness is 
nothing. : 

The devotee of this Parabhakti is the best Bhakta. So the 
Lord says in the Gita. 


ब्रह्ममूत: प्रसन्नात्मा न शोचति न काक्षति | समं सर्वेषु भूतेषु मद्भक्तिं लभते RIA ॥ : 
(Gita XVIII—54) 
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सर्वभूतस्थमात्मानं सर्वभूतानि चात्मनि। ईक्षते योगयुक्तात्मा सवत समदशनः ॥ 
(Gita VI—29) 
And, the Assam Bhakta, Sri Madhadeva says in his “Nama- 
ghosa". 


“T bow low to the devotee who has no craving even for libera- 
tion. I pray for that devotion which is full of sweet joy. I worship 
that Lord Jadupati who is the crowning gem of all and who is sub- 
missive to His devotees.” 


Bhakti to the One in superession to the many—that stands out 
erystal-clear, and that is the central idea of our religious and philoso- 
phical endeavour. 


ओधँर्माय aa धर्मपतये धर्म सम्मवाय गोविन्दाय नमोनमः॥', 
On the Janmastami day this truth emerges. It is no mere 
rhetoric. It is a scientific, and active philosophy and can be prac- 
tical even in the matter-ridden like of today. 


“Lead kindly Light amdist the encircling gloom. 
Lead Thou me on.” 
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श्रीः 
जीवन्धुक्तिविषये मण्डनमिश्रमतम्‌ : 


(जोशी रा. छ., एम्‌. ए, वेदान्तविशारद;) 


वस्तुतो ब्रह्मस्वरूपस्य, अज्ञानेन प्रच्यावितनिजरूपस्य जीवस्य ज्ञानेन खरूपप्राप्ति- 
हिं मोक्ष इत्यदवैतवेदान्तेऽङ्गीक्रियते | अथं च खरूपप्राप्तिपयवसानो मोक्षः शरीरपातापेक्ष 
एवेति न, किन्तु शरीरपातात्मागपि जीवतो मुक्तिसम्भवः सवैथा सुशकय इति स्वीकुर्वन्त्य- 
्वैतवेदान्तिनः | तथा हि--मिथ्याज्ञाननिमित्तं सशरीरत्वमधिष्ठानरूपस्य ब्रह्मणो यथाः 
ज्ञानानन्तरं कारणाभावात्‌ नावशिष्यते | तचच ब्रह्मज्ञानं जीवतोऽपि शक्यमिति तन्मूलिका 
सुक्तिरपि जीवतो विदुषः शक्या । इयमेव च जीवन्सुक्तिरिति गीयते [fus पिण्डतो; 
यत्‌ ज्ञानानन्तरमपि शरीरावस्थितिः पूववदेव शक्यसम्भवा; न तु शरीरपात एव नियमेना- 
वश्यक इति | 


एवं सामान्यतो जीवन्मुक्तिस्वरूपे प्रतिपादिते इदमिदानीं विचार्यते यत्‌ ब्रहमसिद्वि- 
कत्रा मण्ननमिश्रेण जीवन्सुक्तिविषये कि प्रत्यपादि कश्च तस्यामिप्राय इति। 


प्रथमं तावत्‌ मण्डनमिश्रेण जीवन्युक्तिरन्गीकृता न वेत्यस्मित्ेंव विषये विदुषां सम- 
स्वरो न दुश्यते | faggot कुप्पुस्वामिशाख्िमहादयानामिदं मतं यत्‌- मण्डनमिश्रः 
जीवन्सुक्तिमङ्गीचकार ; परं शङ्कराचार्यः प्रतिपादिताया stage: सा भिद्यते; विरुद्धयते 
च कुत्रचित्‌ | तथा च विदेहमुक्तेः श्रतिस्मृत्यविरुद्धत्वमनुकूलतकवत्त्व च प्रतिपाद्य - 
जीवन्मुक्ति परं स्वाभिमतत्वेन स प्रतिपादयामास | इति । ' 


सूयैनारायणशास्त्रिणस्त्वेवं मन्वते-यत्परस्परविरुद्धामिधानमेकत्र जीवन्मुक्ति खण्डः 
यतोऽन्यत्र च तामङ्गीकुर्वाणस्य मण्डनमिश्रस्य | यदि परं तस्यामिम्रायो ज्ञातव्य एव afe 
विदेहमुक्तिरेव तदभिम्रेतेति शक्यसम्भवं वचनम्‌ | इति | 
|. Intro. to Brahmasiddhi P. 38 


2. Intro, to Bramati Catussutri 
3. Intro. to Kalpataru 
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कल्पतरुव्याख्यारूपाभोगग्रन्थस्य नूतनसंस्करणकर्तार: सुब्रह्मण्यशाल्रिण: शङ्करा- 
चार्यमण्डनमिश्रमतमेदप्रकाशनसमये एवं प्रत्यपादिषु: यत्‌ नानुभोद्यते जीवन्सुक्तिमेडन- 
मिश्रेण शक्कराचार्येस्तु सा खीक्रियते इति 1? 
° एवं मतमेदे दृश्यमाने वस्तुतः अक्मसिद्धिकृत: कोऽभिप्राय इति तद्मन्थेनेव 
अवधारधितुमधुना प्रयत्यते । 


ब्रह्मसिद्धौ प्रथमतः एकस्मिन्परिच्छेदे, विद्यया सर्यकर्मक्षये तत्त्वदशनसमनन्तरमेव 
मुक्तिः स्यात्‌ , इति “तस्य तावदेव चिरं यावन्न विमोक्ष्येऽथ सम्पत्स्ये ” इति छान्दोभ्य- 
gar प्रतिपादिता देहपातप्रतीक्षा (नाम जीवन्मुक्तिः) बाध्येत, इति पूर्थपक्षीक्कत्य उदाहृता 
lag साधकश्रतिः क्षेपयपरत्वेन नाम fans मुक्तिरिति विदेहसुक्तितपरत्वेन 
स्थापिता | एवं प्रथमपरिच्छेदे विदेहमुक्तिः साधितेति निश्चितम्‌ | ˆ 


अनन्तरं विदेहमुक्तितपरप्रथमपक्षे अखारस्यद्योतकेन “ अथवा ” शब्देन जीव- 
न्सुक्तिसाधनपर: द्वितीयः पक्षः स्थापित; | अत्र “ तस्य तावदेव चिरम्‌”? इति sm 
जीवन्सुक्‍्त्यनुकूळो निदुष्टोड्थ: UET: | 


एवं मूलग्रन्थे प्रथमे विदेहमुक्तिरनन्तरं जीवन्सुक्तिरिति पक्षद्ववमपि साधितं 
दश्यते | तेन सुत्रह्मण्यशास्रिणां “ मण्डनमिश्रः जीवम्मुक्तिं नाङ्गीकरोति इति मतं 
सर्वथाऽसमीचीनम्‌ | सूर्थनारायगशाख्िणामपि “विदेहमुक्तावेव परमतात्पय मण्डन मिश्रस्य 
स्यादिति ”' मतमयुक्तमेव | यतः किल जीवन्मुक्तथपेक्षया विदेहमुक्तिरेव युक्ता, इति 
द्योतकं न किचिदपि गमकं विद्यते ब्रह्मसिद्धौ । प्रत्युत अनन्तरं पक्षद्रयेऽप्याशङ्कां समुद्भा- 
व्य तत्समथन इतम्‌ | तत्रापि विदेहमुक्तिविषये cellar ख्थितप्रजञलक्षणासडुतिरूपा- 
मेकामेवाशङ्कांप्रदश्यै ^ स्थितप्रज्ञ: न सिद्धः किन्तु साधक एव स्यात्‌ ” इति समाधात्‌ 
मण्डनमिश्रः | जीवन्सुक्तिविषये परं नेकशङ्ककाससुद्घाबनपूर्वकं समाधाय विषयस्त्वेवमुप- 
संहृत :-“ अतो उब्दवृतिकर्मसंस्काराष्तद्विपाकसंस्का राद्वा विदुषोऽपि शरीर- 
स्थितिः | तदुक्तं तन्त्रान्तरेऽपि “ तिष्ठति. संस्कारवशाच्चत्श्रमवद्‌ धृतशरीर: | इति | 
एवं विष्पष्टं प्रतिपादिते मण्डनमिश्रस्य विदेहमुक्तिरेवाभिमेतेति वचनममूळमेव | 
“ यदि जीवन्मुक्तिः मण्डनमिश्रस्यामिमताऽभविष्यत्‌ तर्हि कथ fears: साधकः न 
ठु सिद्ध इति प्रत्यपादयिष्यत्‌ " इत्याकारिका सू्थनारायणशाह्निणामाशङ्का न घटते | 
यंत; विदेहमुक्तिपक्षमनुसत्यापि स्थितप्रज्ञलक्षणं न विरुध्यते, इत्यत्रैव तत्कथनस्य तात्पथम | 
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अन्यथा “ बिदुषः शरीरस्ितिसमर्थनम्‌ ” जीव्न्मुक्त्यनज्ञीकारे असङ्गतं स्यात्‌ । अतः : 
एतावदेव वक्तुं शक्येत यत्‌ a शक सम्मवत्वेन समर्थित मण्डनमिश्रेण | यदि. 4 
एक एव अभिप्रायो निप्क्रष्टव्य एव (वस्तुत; तथाकरणमयुक्तमिति मे प्रतिभाति afe i 
विदेहमुक्तिपक्षेउरुचिं प्रदशर्य जीवन्मुक्तिपक्ष एव स्थापित इत्येव निय; आत्मतनस्तर्कसहा- 
यत्वं द्योतयेत्‌ | : 

तथा च “ मण्डनमिश्रमते विदेहमुक्तिरेव श्रृतिस्मृतिमि; समन्वेतुं शक्या युक्तियुता 
afi” कुप्पुखामिशाश्निमत न साधुत्वे भजते । “तस्थ तावदेव ” इति श्रति; केवल 
विदेह्ुकत्यनुकूरु्वेन तेन व्यवस्थापितेत्येव | तथा जीवन्मुक्त्यनुकूलत्वेनापि तच्छरुत्यथ 
प्रदशित इति तु पूर्वमेवास्मामि: प्रतिपादितम्‌ | प्रत्युत “ अनारब्धकार्ये एव तु पूरे 
a” “ भोगेन खतरे क्षपयित्वा सम्पद्यते ” इति पूवपक्षिणा जीवन्मुक्त्यनुकूलत्वेन 
विदेहमुक्तिप्रतिकूलत्वेन चोदाहृतयो; cep विदेहमुक्तिपरत्व विदेहमुक्तिसिद्धान्त- 
स्थापनावसरे मण्डनमिश्रेण नादर्शि | तथा च श्रतिस्मृत्यनुकूळ; एक; पक्षः खामिमतश्चाय 
एव इत्यपि कुप्पुखामिशाश्लिमतं न संभवति | 


अधुना मण्डनमिश्रेणामिमता जीवन्मुक्तिः शङ्कराचायरङ्गीक्ृतजीवन्मुक्तेभिंे 0 
विरुध्यते वा । विरुध्यते चेत्‌ कियतांड्शेन, विरोधोऽपि युक्तिसहो न वेत्यादिकं प्रतिषि 4 
पादथिष्यते | a 


तत्र ज्ञानेनाज्ञानं सवथा विनश्यति चेत्‌ ज्ञानानन्तरमज्ञानमूलस्य शरीरस्यावखान 
कथमित्याशङ्का समुपजायते | अस्मिन्विषये शङ्गराचाशरेवं समाधानमकारि- यत्‌ ज्ञानेन | 
न खलु सर्वाणि कर्माणि विनश्यन्ति | किन्तु यथा किल सुक्त; इषुः प्रतिबन्धाभावात्‌ 
वेगक्षयादेव निते तथा प्रारब्धकमैणामुपभोगेनेव क्षय; | तेन च प्रारब्धकमसङ्भावात्‌ | 
शरीरस्थिति; | इति । प्रारब्धकमणां क्षय; भोगेनेवेत्यस्मिन्विषये “ भोगेन त्वितरे qub _ 
त्वा सम्पद्यते ” इति सूत्र विरचयन्‌ सूत्रकारो$पि अनुकूलो वपते | 


v. स्मृतस्योपेक्षा5नहत्वात्‌ इदमप्यवधेयम्‌ यत्‌ एतत्परिच्छेदान्ते कुप्पुस्वामिशास्रिस्वी- 
कृतपाठाउुसारेण विद्यमान ““ अतः क्षिप्रव मुक्तिः न प्रतीक्षणीयमस्ति, देहपातप्रतीक्षा तु नान्तरीयकत्वा 
द्भबत्येव ›? इति वाक्यं देहपातप्रतीक्षाया: कथमपि वा भवतु स्वीकृतत्वात्‌ जीवन्पुक्तिपरत्वं परिच्छे 
न योतयति | प्रत्युत जीवन्धुक्तिसाधकत्वमेव तस्य । परं सवेथाऽसङ्गतभिदस्‌। असङ्ग 
कारण शाञ्रिमहाझागेः स्वीकृतः पाठ एव । तत्स्थाने तैरेव रिन्पण्यापह्विखिते “ देहपातस्यु नान्तर 
कत्वाद्भवत्येव ” इति पाठान्तरे स्वीकृते असब्नतिनविशिष्यते । इति | 
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मण्डनमिश्रस्तु किंचिदिव fa कारण प्रदर्शयति ज्ञानानन्तरमपि विदुष; शरीराव- 
स्यानारथम्‌ । तम्मते प्रवृत्तकमणामुपभोगेनैव क्षय इति न। किन्तु मुक्तेषोरपि यथा 
कुड्यादिना च्छेदादिमिवी शक्यः प्रतिवन्धः तथा प्रवृत्तमोगानामपि कमणां क्षय; 
शक्य; | शरीरस्य तु अवश्थान संस्कारादेव न तदर्थे शारब्धकर्मणां सद्भावोऽवङ्यम भ्युप ` 
गमनीय; । 


एवं ` मण्डनमिश्रशङ्कराचाथयोः जीवन्मुक्तो शरीरावस्थितिकारणविषये मतभेदो 
हश्यते इत्यत्र न कोऽपि विवदेत। परमवश्यमेतदवधारथम्‌ यदयं मतभेदो जीवन्मुक्तिसरूप- 
विषये नास्ति | किन्तु तदुपपादनप्रकारविषये एव | 


अयमपि agua; सह अंशेन विद्यमानो मतभेदो न युक्तिसह; | तथा हि--- . 


कश मूलस्य eka केनापि प्रकारेण वा भवतु कर्मशेष; अकामेनाप्यभ्युपग- 
न्तव्य एव | स च संस्काराङ्भवति इति वाच्यम्‌ | यदुर मण्डनमिश्रेण---शोकानन्द- 
जनकस्य कर्माविप।कस्य आत्मसंस्पशित्वात्‌ अविदुष एव कर्मविपाकः, विदुषस्तु न 
विपाक; “ नाभिनन्दति न द्वेष्टि” इत्यादिस्मृत्या तस्य. सुखदुः खासंस्पशीत्‌ इति | 
तत्रेदमेव वक्तुसुचितम्‌--यत्‌ प्रारब्धकमणामवन्धकस्वात्‌ ` वास्तविकशो कानन्दाजनक- 
त्वाच्च तदज्ञीकारेऽपि न कोऽपि दोष; पदमादधाति । प्रत्युत शङ्कराचार्यां अपि 
प्रारधकर्मावस्थानार्थ संस्कारास्य कारणस्वमवश्यमेवाङ्गीकुधु; | “ एवं च कम्पादेयेथा 
सस्कारद्वाराऽनुवृततिरेव कमणामपि’' इति वाचस्पतिमिश्रामिपायं प्रकाशन्त; कल्पत- 
रुकारा अपि इदमेव प्रतिपादयन्ति | इतरत्र मण्डनमिश्रमनुगच्छन्तोऽपि वाचस्पतिमिश्रा 
अस्मिन्विषये प्रारब्धकमणामक्षयादेव विदुषः शरीरस्थितिरिति प्रतिपाद्य मण्डनमिश्रेण 
सम्माव्यमानत्वेन प्रदर्शित तं विदेहमुक्तिपक्षं श्रृतियुक्तिपूवकं खण्डयमासुः | 


अत; अयमेत संक्षेपतो निय यत्‌ १) मण्डनमिश्रेण जीवस्मुक्तिरज्ञीकृता २) 
सा च खरूपविषये शाङ्करवेद]न्तजीवन्मुक्ते; न भिद्यते विरुध्यते वा | केवल्मुपपादनप्रकार- 


मण्डनमिश्रण प्रादर्शि, इत्येवास्मिन्विषये नः प्रतिभाति | 
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THE SAIVA PHILOSOPHY OF KASHMIR 
by 
) SAHITYALANKARA KAVIBHUSHANA K. S. NAGARAJAN, B.Sc. 


Kashmir is the city of Kasyapa, the mythological progenitor 
of Devas and Asuras, and is one of the most ancient Cities of India. 
| Some say it was the land given to Kusa by Rama, (Kusapuri) who | 
1 gave Lahore (Lavapuri) to his other son Lava. But Kalhana in 
his Rajatarangini says definitely that it was Kasyapapuri, as in: — 


श्री गोनन्दमुखेधसम्मुखैराक: किल | 
| आरशमीटकाऱ्यपी भूपैरपालि गुणशालि मि: ॥ 
| 


At one time it was the seat of learning, the home of Saraswati, 
who, it appears lived there in flesh and blood and talked to Poets 
and devotees. The prayer to Saraswati, makes this clear as in: — 


* नमस्ते शारदे देवि काप्मीरपुरवासिति › 


Students and budding poets, aspiring for fame and name flocked 
to this ancient city in hundreds and thousands. The capital of this 
glorious city was rightly called Srinagar, meaning the land of wealth, 
Spiritual as well as material. Or it may be said that the name 
had something to do with Srividya, so familiar to Tantric and other 
writers on Sivadvaita. Bilhana, one of the finest poets of Kashmir 
says. 


रमस्तस्य प्रथमवसतेटट्भुतानां 

कि श्रीकष्टश्नशुरशिखरिक्रोडलीलाललास: | 
| डाको भीग: प्रकृतिसुभग कुङ्कुम यस्य स्तूते 
| द्राक्षामन्यः सरससरयूपु:ण्डक HINGA lI 


ही He also says that Sanskrit was the language of the country and 
| even women spoke that language as they would speak their mother 
tongue. 


यत्र ख्लीणामपि किजपर जन्मभाषाँवदेव 
प्रत्यावासं विलसति वचः dug प्राकृत च । 
The people are called the brothers, of Saffron सहोदरा: - Eri 
केसराणम्‌ and poetry flowed from their lips as naturally : 
lavishly as saffron grew there. 

काव्यं येथ्यः प्रकृतिसुभगं कुङ्कमं निर्णत च 


It is no wonder then that such a land, was inde d 
various branches of learning, and Pandit has in 
ent title attached to every male member of K 
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ilies. The philosophy of Kashmir, known as Kashmir Saivism 
Me for the past several decades, the study m scholars in India 
and abroad, both for its novelty and popularity. here was a kind 
of Saivism, originally in Kashmir, which was a form of worship 
of Siva-Sakti. Later Buddhism did not fail to exert its influence 
on the religion or faith of the people in Kashmir. Thus, in course 
of time, was evolved a new faith, out of the harmonious mixture of 
Buddhism and Saivism—of the meditative and philosophical aspect 
of the one and the ritualistic aspect of the other. 


Lord Siva himself is said to be the fountain-head from which 
flowed the fundamental principles of this system of philosophy— 
which exist even to-day as Siva-Sutras—which were revealed to 
Vasu Gupta by the Lord in a dream. A rock called Sankaropal is 

| shown in Kashmir as the place where Siva Sutras were seen en- 
graved by Vasu Gupta—who is supposed to have flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century A.D. These sutras were later ex- 
plained to humanity through the tireless efforts of his disciples, of 
whom Bhatta Kallata was the chief.  Kallata who was a great | 
scholar, was a contemporary of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir 
who reigned from 855-883 A.D. and is referred to as a great Siddha 
in the Rajatarangini. The most valuable commentaries on the 
Siva-Sutras, are those of Kshemaraja and Bhatta Bhaskara. Som- 
ananda, is the author of a work known as Sivadrishti. The Siva- 
Sutras and the Spandakarika (attributed to Vasu Gupta) present 
the faith in a dogmatic form whereas the Sivadrishti, for the first 
time, attempts to present the doctrine in a reasoned philosophic 
form—containing seven hundred verses. His son and disciple, 
Utpaladeva, wrote the famous Iswara Pratyabhijna Karika and 
r ED d this time onwards the Saiva philosophy of Kashmir 
f ecame known as Pratyabhijna Darshana, dealt with in brief in 
the Sarva Darshana sangraha of Sayana Madhavacharya. Laksh- 
managupta, Utpala's son and disciple, was a great scholar in Tan- 
D ore end wrote a famous work, Sarada Tilaka, on Mantra 
astra. hen comes the celebrated Abhinava Gupta, the prolific 
writer of Kashmir, who was the disciple of Lakshmanagupta and 
who wrote a large number of works on this philosoph , cl di 
j Teatrok Kea onie inal work) Brihat and Laghu Vimateints mes 
E Iswara Pratyabhijna and a number of st i ition in thi 
um eee is akin to that of eee hee ey eee 
९081118. e seems to ha s 
o Sape acipta, his WE nos E DP ace 2) 
amanatha, who taught him dvaitadvaita tant RARI 
who taught him Sivadvai aita tantra (3) Bhutirajatanaya, 
Vidya, (5) Lakshmanagunta whe Cone CC 
de 1 rama a rika 
arshanas and (6) Induraja who taught him Dhvani. That is why 


he says in the  Tantraloka ‘ पूर्वे जयन्ति गुखः ? 
~ to make particular mention of न्ति गुखः (1. 1-8) and goes on 


गुरोलद्षणगुष्टस्य नायसंमोहिनीं नुमः (1. 1-11) 
जयतिगुरुरेक इव श्री श्रीकण्ठो भुवि प्रथित: | 
तद॒परमूर्तिमगवात्‌ महेश्वरो भृतिराजइच ॥ (1, 1-9) 
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His great Guru Sambhunatha is also mentioned therein with great 
regard and praise, as through him he got self realisation. 


जवताज्जगदुदूधृतिक्षमो5सो भगवत्या सह शाम्भुनाथ चकः (1. 1-13) 


The necessity for such a long line of preceptors has been remark- 
ably pointed out by him in the following verse: — : ^ 


आमोदार्थो यथा भृङ्गः पुष्पात्पुष्पान्तर ब्रजेत्‌ | 
विज्ञानार्थी तथा रिष्यो गुरोगुंवन्तर॑ at ॥ 


In the Tantraloka he deals with the Sixty-four monistic agamas 
very extensively and exhaustively. He himself made two sum- 
maries of this, one called Tantrasara and the other Tantravata 
Dhanika. His other works are Malinivijaya Vartika, the Vimar- 
sinis (big and small) on Utpala’s Iswara Pratyabhijna, Sivadri- 
shtyalochana, Vivarana, Bhagavadgitartha Sangraha and a com- 
UT on yoga vasishta. His work was followed by Kshemaraja 
and others, 


The main purpose with which the Siva Sutras were promul- 
gated, was not merely to expound the theoretical principles of this 
doctrine but also to show mankind a practical way of realising by 
experience that man is the Deity himself in his real and innermost 
Self. It also not only enables him to attain to absolute freedom 
from all that limits and subjects him as a helpless ereature to the 
Sorrows and sufferings of wordly or mundane existence (Samsara) i 
but also to gain omniscience like the Deity and to wield all the E. 
Power of Creation and Destruction, which the Lord himself wields. i 
Thus the Siva-Sutras are considered as a means to an end and hence 
practical and utilitarian. 


The Saiva philosophy of Kashmir is called by several names 
as Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna. It is called Trika because it 
is based on Pati, Pasu and Pasa—the first is Paramasiva, the 
Second is the imprisoned Jeeva and the third the shackles that bind 
him to the existence. When the Jeeva realises that he is not differ- 
ent from Siva, the shackles disappear and he becomes a Mukta. It 
is called Spanda because, Siva who is supreme, complete and in- 
finite, manifests his powers in order to manifest the limited uni- 
verse and in this act, the first manifestation is Spanda, or Kampana 
or Unmesha. Spanda is the act of manifesting the glory of Sakti 
without in any way disfiguring the origin. The universe is not in 
any way different from Siva and all the transactions of the Universe 
are through Spanda. All differences are due to the influence of the j 
Spanda Sakti. Finally the word Pratyabijna reveals the real secret _ 
of Kashmir Saivism. The person, surrounded by Mala, ultimately 
recognises that he is Parama Siva himself. All living beings ex- — 
perience this recognition in one way or the other for e 


ग्रहणस्मरणयोरैक्यम्‌ प्रत्यभिज्ञा 


There are three types or Pratyabhijna namely, Pratyaksha (po i 
tive proof) Anumana (Inference) and Sabda (sound). The m 
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festation of the universe occurs by the five acts ea) eee 

i A tion, destruction, disappearance an avour. 
ता himself by Sat, Chit, Ananda, Icha, Jnana and 
kriya Saktis. He is also the seven Pramatris namely, Sakala, 
Pralaya, Kala, etc., and the Para, Pashyante, Madhyama and Vaik- 
hari.Saktis. The person by philosophical diseussions recognises 
gradually his real form and gains true knowledge. He pes medi- 
tates upon the consciousness of differences and Teaches i State of 
tranquility, finally recognising that he is Siva. Thus F gaa 
is a harmonious blending of the two important factors namely he 
consciousness resulting from a ripe knowledge of the Sciences and 
the practical experience of that realisation of his identity with 
Siva. The Vijnana Bhairava refers to this nicely as follows:— 


्राह्मम़ाहकसंवित्तिः सामान्न्या सर्वदेहिताम्‌ | 
योगितां तु विशेषोऽयं सम्भन्धे सावधानता ॥ 


Parama Siva is Mahagrahaka who is endless and the person is 
Mitagrahaka who is limited. 


The main notion of this system is not ब्रह्म सत्य जगन्मिथ्या 
as in Vedanta. Both Siva and the universe created by him are 
real, because the cause is चिधक्ति and the result is the uni- 
verse. When there is Shaktivikasa the universe comes to exist 
and when there is Sakti Sankocha it disappears. चेतेन्यमात्मा is 
the first Siva Sutra by which is meant that the Atman, is a change- 
less reality of the nature of a purely experiencing principle. The 
Saiva philosophy of Kashmir is based on thirty-six Tattvas, com- 
mering from Siva Tattva and including the Pancha Tanmatras, 
the five Indriyas and the pancha Bhutas. 


Bliss cannot be obtained without the favour of the Lord. He 
who is tranquil in his mental outlook and still carries on the trans- 
actions externally is called a Jeevanmukta. In whatever transac- 
tion he is involved he is called Yukta if he has the capacity to in- 
cessantly meditate upon his real form which is none other than 
Chidrupa as is clear from the following: — 


इति वा यस्य संवित्ति; क्रिडा त्वेनाखिकं जगत्‌ | 
स पश्यन्‌ सततं युक्तो न संशय: || प्र. हृ-२६8० 37 


pection. The upayas are the means to realise this en T are 
. four-fold, namely, Anupaya, Sambhavopaya, S E id AT 
the Preceptor's teacing is essen- 
ble of realising the Chitswarupa, 
le to get Chidvikasa by develop- 
E n se who get Chidvikasa by other 
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THE THEORY OF NADA 


by 
K. SIVARAMAN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Philosophy, Hindu University, Banaras. a 


The Indian thinkers were greatly exercised over the problem 
of the expressiveness of the word, viz., wherein lies the denotative 
capacity of the word,—in the sentence of which the word is an abs- 
tracted part, in the words themselves which constitute the sentence 
or in the isolated syllables of a word or in something entirely besides 
these things? The answer of the Saivites differs from those of the 
Nyaya, the Mimamsa and even of the Vyakaranikas, the great 
grammarian philosophers of India. The theory of Nada advocated 


by the Saivites rests on the basis of a metaphysics in which sound : 


(Sabda) and sense (artha), the system of sound series articulated 
by word, etc., and the system of objective categories comprehending 
the order of sense denoted by the sounds, both represent two par- 
allel but interdependent lines of evolution from one identical 
source’. The realm of sabda subsists in dependence on the realm 
of sense in so far as sound has no significance of its own other than 
the symbolic. The common substratum whence proceed these two 
interdependent orders of evolution is therefore looked upon as a 
complex of causal potencies essendi (Karaka Sakti) as well as 
cognoscendi (Jnapaka Sakti). It is in the latter aspect, viz., as a 
complex of informative causal potencies that it gives rise to nada, 
the ultimate denoter of meaning. 


According to the doctrine of partial evolution (ekadesa pari- 
nama) maintained in the Saivagamas, inspite of causal succession 
there is always the common underlying substratum which is omni- 
present through the entire causal series.” It is on account of the 
continued existence of cause in all the levels of its evolution, that 
we are able to trace the evolutes to their supersensible source. 
Nada therefore represents that thing which is present in the physi- 
cal phenomenon of speech as its underlying essence and on account 
of which the latter, viz., speech, comes to have the ‘denoting’ capa- 
city (vacakata). Nada is in essence supersensuous but because of 
adjuncts (upadhi) becomes audible as the articulated sound. 


Pure sound (Nada) becomes externalised into grass speech 
sound in the following order: Nada, Bindu and Varna.“ Nada (or 
Suksma Nada as it is also called as different from Para nada, which 
is the cause thereof) is the first expression of pure sound; it is the 
latter in its quickened state. It is present in every individual as 


1. Pauskara Agama 2, 32, 
2 Sivajnana Mapadiam (Kazaka Edition) pp. 278-284. 
3 Ratna Tryam. 38. Aghora Siva's commentary. : € 
3s. “crs QeupeasaupsrGer dT emu Aer DAA 1010009 %(छ 179000७056 

%. (900 etc. Mapadiam Op. cit. p. 240. i 
4 Ratna Trayam 32. : : 
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a of his knowledge of objects denoted by speech. While 
RES AS it is said to be in itself devoid of even a semblance of ‘dis- 
cursiveness’. Next in order of externality comes Bindu (or. Aksara 
Bindu as it is also called as different from Anahata indu, which 
is synonymous with Para Nada).° This is said to be subtle like Nada 
and indistinct even as the yolk of a peahen's egg contains within | 
itself the colours of the peacock in their sequence but indis- 
tinctly. Unlike Nada however, it is said to be of the nature of | 
thought form (antah sanjalpa) The third stage is varna which 
is the gross speech manifested by physical sabda produced from 
akasa, etc., and audible to the ear. The denotative capacity that 
we associate with speech sounds and that invests the latter with 
the role of symbolism as a means of communication, is really the 
property of nada their underlying essence which is being articulated 
by them. 


The different stages in the evolution of sabda account for the 
initial differences in the knowledge of the individuals who are 
broadly classed in the light of these differences under various cate- 
gories in Saivism.’ Nada, the pure unmanifest speech essence 
before it finds manifestation in gross speech giving rise to deter- 
minate knowledge passes through several intermediary stages each 
of which may be viewed as an ‘effect’ of the previous stage. The 
gross speech form overt in character? represents the last stage. 
The different functions progressively culminating in determinate | 
knowledge are denoted -by the terms Para or Suksma, Pasyanti, 
Madhyama and Vaikhari. Briefly they represent, in order, Sabda 

. unmanifest and undifferentiated, manifest but undifferentiated, 


differentiated but inarticulate and lastly differentiated as well as 
articulate. - 


The evolution of Sabda may be viewed either in terms of stages | 
by which the most subtle and inward nada becomes externalised 
into gross speech sound or in terms of stages which mark the 
variations in the denotative function of nada eventuating in the 
fully differentiated discursive knowledge. This is indeed a distinc- 


an inartieulated and undifferentiated un t 
ciation with adjuncts the gross spee x UNE um in 


gral part of our discursive understanding. 


The word used as an articulated s 

ee ticule ymbol represents the stage 
ee nikkari he letter-sounds already differentiated become now 
mari Suy pronounced as the letters of the alphabet in their various 
ombinations and become audible to the hearer too. That which 


5 Also termed Apa i as di x 2 
which are synonyms Qu oe x: different from Para Bindu and Anahata Bindu 


6 Ibid 22, commentary; Mapadiam p.282. 


7 Ibid. 71; Also Sivajnana Siddhiar, Supakkam 1.26 
8 Pauskara Agama. 2.24. ; 


ees 9 lbid. 2.25, 26 et seq. 


. 10 Para and Nada are identical: : 5 1 : 
Siva's commentary, op. dm ca Payanti and Aksara Bindu are identical (Aghora 
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hàs the denoting capacity in the vaikhari evokes in the hearer too 
the same capacity and through that the sense of the object intend- 
ed." The madhyama represents the stage preceding that of articu- 
late speech and succeeding the stage of homogenous non-diversified 
sound content. To put the same in terms of the resulting know- 
ledge, it stands for the intermediary stage between the indetermi- 
nate knowledge typified by Pasyanti on the one hand and the fully 
determinate articulated thinking typified by vaikhari on the other. 
More positively, it stands for the implicit speech form’ which 
causes indeterminate knowledge to the speaker in whom it is mani- 
fest sub-vocally. Though it remains inarticulate it represents in | 
intellect the object intended assuming as it does the form of a | 
subjectively contemplated combination of letters. The Pasyanti 
refers to the stage in the evolution of Sabda preceding the forma- 
tion into letter-sounds. The stage of differentiated letter-sounds 
points as its cause to a stage where the letter sounds are present 
in their order but undifferentiated. The Pasyanti contains within 
itself, even as a ray of light contains within itself unmanifestly 
the entire colour spectrum, all the letter sounds in the order in which 
they are presently to be analysed and synthesised. Though un- 
differentiated, Pasyanti is said to be ‘self luminods’ ; its denoting 
capacity takes the form of an indeterminate thought-form (nirvi- | 
kalpaka jnanam). From this definition of Pasyanti it follows that D. 
indeterminate knowledge, the awareness of the bare ‘that’ does not 
represent a stage where determination, the ‘what’, is as such absent. 
Tf it were absent, the evolution of the Madhyama from the Pasyanti 
cannot be explained. The name, class, quality, etc., of an object 


are revealed implicitly in the revelation of the bare being of the 
object.'* 9 


The Para or Suksma vac is the ultimate source of the denoting 
capacity of Sabda.'* This is nada which makes possible even the 
emergence of the implicit discursiveness of the Pasyanti vac. It is 
because of nada that Pasyanti becomes capable of causing nirvikal- 
paka jnanam. If Pasyanti is the cause of indeterminate knowledge, 
para is the general condition of intelligibility itself." The differ- 
ence between the two stages corresponds to the difference between 
the possible and the actual. According to the dynamism of self- 
becoming (Sat karya vada) underlying the evolution of principles 
constitutive of the world of sabda and artha; the manifestly differ- 
entiated qualities found in the effect could be said to be latent in 


1i Nada Karika 11. Aghora Siva'h commentary. at 
12  ''e.drgmexrü pasura Supakkam Op. cit. 1.21. 
4g Ibid. 1.21. 


14 Supakkam 1.22. Ratna Trayam 75. i 
15 Mapadiam. Op. cit. p.162 see also the definition of truth given in Sivagra- - 
Bhasyam (p.99) which applied to equally to nivirkalpaka jnanam as to sairkalpaka 
]ananam. ड t 22» 
16 Aghora Siva's avatarika. Op. cit. 76. The admission of para over Pasyanti is - 
the differentia of the philosophy of language as developed in the Saivajanmas. See 
K. C. Pandey's Saiva Philosophy pp. XCI-XCV. E : 
17 “Gigo amba erGerrt Gerun!  Supakam. 1.23. See Siva jnan: 
munivar's commentary. ; » Hos 
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si t inter iar t here 

s a possibility only through an intermediary stage, wh ' 

he aiferentiated qualities are first actualised UE ud 
festly. The discursive function categorised by ‘name qua i m : 
cannot be said to emerge from consciousness without being me lia EN 
by an indeterminate knowledge in which those elements are presen 


although unspecifiedly.'? 


'The existence of vaikhari is known through the sensory chan- 
nel of hearing; the madhyama through “understanding , a determin- 
ing function of the intellect. The Pasyanti is known m source 
of madhyama, as the ‘cause’ of the latter’s function”. OW how is 
Para or nada known? The Agamas say that it is known intuiti- 
vely, as ‘one’ with the self.” That which remains as the residuum 
when all the functions of chitta are resolved as in deep sleep is the 
Nada. It is known immediately in all individuals as indistinguish- 
able with their consciousness. Being the ultimate residuum it is 
also known as the generator of even the most subtle Pasyanti in 
which is latent all the discursive functions of the mind.” 


It is only in the above sense that we should understand that 
Para vac or nada is ‘eternal’ and ‘conscious’. It is eternal in the 
sense that it is ever manifest in the individual, human and the 
Sub-human? alike, as a general condition of intelligibility, even 
when all its more specific modifications remain unmanifest. It 
is not eternal like the self, being unique to each individual and 
non-intelligent in itself and therefore only a ‘product’. To be more 
precise, we can say nada forms the nexus between Bindu, the 
eternal prius of all the phenomena and its perishable manifesta- 
tions. ay owed as a ‘product’ of Bindu, as Bindu in its quickened 
state, Nada is non-eternal being many (aneka) rooted in the primor- 
dial body (Para Sariram) of each individual, and ‘objective’ (jada) 
qua a product. Nada is Bindu itself come to be endowed with a 
competence (adhikara) to unfold into Pasyanti, etc. and cause de- 
terminate knowledge. „It is this adhikara that is perishable. In 
itself as Bindu when it is not as such related to each individual, and 
therefore unitary, it is eternal. It resembles Siva the first of the 
thirty-six tattvas in this respect. Though distinguishable from 
Suddha Maya as its vrtti, it is not different from it,” 


18 Mapadiam. p.193. ` 


n 4 i s 
FF is trina of Prakriti as intervening b 
A , m i : 
the Bhutadi. Ibid. 0069 atras as intervening between ahamkara and 


20 Ratna Trayam. 82. 
21 Ibid. 85. 
22  Abhora Siva's commentary. 85. 


४ आगोपालाङ्गना बाला म्लेच्छा: प्राकृत भाषिणः | अन्तजल्गता स्सत्वास्तेडपि 


zn A : 
-नित्यं रुवन्ति sil quoted in Aghora Siva's commentary. Nadakarika See also, Panskara 
Agama 2.26. and Umapatis Bhashya thereon. 15. : 

24  Aghora Siva's commentary Ratna Trayam 76. 

G AG = D n B n A 

z ALS as 9 or ४, RB gary sD 5&1 ag er '* Supakkam 1.23: 


26 We owe this and similar रि 
M 5 othe : A d 
Mapadiam p. 170. r remarkable clarifications to Sivajnana munivar, 
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The Saivite, for reasons set forth, would not identify Nada 
with the self, individual or universal.” If nada is sometimes spoken 
of as of the nature of self, as ‘Sabda Brahman’ which when realised 
in its pristineness lifts the self from the thraldom of individuality,” 
it is only in the sense that it is most inward to the self as the inali- 
enable condition of Self’s knowledge. It is more inward than the 
most intimate inseparable vestures (Kanchuka) of the self in the 
sense that it is what activates the experient self endowed with 
these vestures (Purusa). To those who can intuit it in its pristine 
nature as the source of all the words and all meaning, as the prius 
of all phenomena, there is freedom from the snare of identification 
with what are mere grossifications of nada." In the heirarchy of 
freedoms—freedom from identification with ‘the not-self, freedom 
due to a knowledge that all manifest sound and sense are but modi- 
fications of one ultimate source, indeed ranks highest. In the pic- 
turesque language of the Agamas, such men go to the highest reach 
to which all ‘adhvas’ point and enjoy transcendental Bhoga.™ This 
is, technically, the nadanta, the end of nada. The goal of this dis- 
cipline should not however be confused with the goal reached 
through transcending nada which is Freedom par excellance.*? 
‘hough nada represents the inalienable condition of knowledge 
inclusive of both the sub-intellectual as well as the supra-intellectual, 
it falls on the side of not-self by the side of self. As the material 
cause of all manifest speech it is objective (jada); the conscious 
Spirit can sustain no intimate relation (tadatmya) with it. Nada 
is, therefore, that principle which is coterminous with bondage, and 
for that reason, transcendable prior only to transcending the 
specious individuality that is due to the veil of Ignoranee?* The 
intuition of the real must dawn before and as a condition of the 
transcendence of nada. The ultimate goal of spiritual endeavour 


(Purusartha) is therefore often described as beyond the Nadanta in 
Saivism.?* 


It is the mediation or the non-mediation of nada that makes 
for the difference between sensory intuition and what may be called 
the intellectual or spiritual intuition." The dawn of the latter and 


27Ratna Trayam 80, 81. 
28 Ibid. 77-79. Also” ‘ls SG (9710106 g" Supakkam 1.24. 


29 This is the difference between karana Sarira and Kanchuka Sarira See 
Supakkam. 4.21 


30 Ratna Trayam. 81. The discussion of the mystical significence of this meta- 
physical concept as the source of all mantras—Pranava, Prasada, Ajapa mantra suksma 


Pancaksara etc. which are all but ramification of Nada falls outside the scope of this 
paper. - 


31 i.e. apara moksa' of Supakkam 1.23. 

32 Ibid. 1.26. 

E Nada Karika 17: Ratna Trayam 80, 81, 83, commentary. NET 

34  Mapadiam.p. Panskara Bhasyam. 2.27. Aghora Siva's commentary. Ratna 
Trayam 76. un 

35 ‘eat ७१६ HEF rer 2 DNS ra eto, Supakkam 1.26. : A. 

36  Potrippahrodai ll. 4-5. 


37 What are respectively termed Pasa jnanam and Pati jnanam in the Saiva- 
Samas. Supakkam 11.2. PR E 
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i dence of nada coincide. The advent of a life of spirit 
| Sudha avastha) primarily is the cessation of empirical life ( Sakala 

avastha). Non-mediation of nada, it is true, does not necessarily 

mean the attainment of spiritual intuition. It may mean a return 

to total ignorance also, to 'severe isolation' (Kevala avastha) as for 
| instance during mahapralaya. Then of course it is no transced- 
P ence of nada. Freedom from the activity of nada in such circumst- 
| ance will be like the freedom that an ailing patient has from his 
| ailment during intervals of deep sleep. The real freedom from 
nada, however, supervenes upon the intuition of the real. 


POTD epe one 


To sum up, Nada is the cause of the expressiveness of all 
empirical knowing, propositional or otherwise’ and as such is not 
to be identified with propositions, etc. It is what makes proposi- 
tions, etc., possible. Like the categories of Kant it is their presup- 
position and even more absolutely so. In so far as its function 
underlies the sphere of the pre-prepositional as well it is even more 
basic than the categories. It is the transcendental condition of the 
categorising function of the mind. It is the living ‘voice’ in all 
creatures that motivates a response which in the case of the human 
beings translates itself into the categories expression of the 
mind. . 
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residual impressions of the preceding letters that is expressi f 

| 1 Ssive o 
the meaning.“ If by this were meant, like what the Na would 
m 41-a that, literally the accumulated impressions of the past 
etters roused in memory presents the meaning, this is untenable 
| can arouse only t - 
mory of something“? that was previously known and not > 
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| What is but a unity of all letters, which is its i 
| 4 | is itself, unperceived, eternal 
1 end partless 42-a. "The first letter, it is held, rouses this latent 
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38 Supakkam 8. 36; Siva Jnana Bodham 8th 

: ; sutra 4th i 
39 Aghora Siva's Com. Nada 'Karika. 14. Herr tuu 
40 Nada Karika 2 to 7. 


p 66 QE D युक्तो e 
a पूववणनसंस्कारयुक्तो 5न्त्यो 5वर्णा5मिधायक'? Quoted in Aghora Sivas Com 
id. 12, 3 
41a Vide for e.g., Nyaya-Siddhanta man 


42 Aghora Siva's c yari manjari Ip thr 
iv: ommentary. 101 i 
PP:523, 524. Y. Ibid 7. Mapadiam p.281. Pauskara Bhasyam 


43a See sarvadarsana, Samgraha (Panini system), 
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objection arises, viz., the residual impressions can arouse only the 
memory of what was experienced and cannot present to conscious- 
ness what is yet to be experienced. Again“ this unperceived unity of 
letters which is said to possess the denotive capacity is intellbile 
neither as identical with the letters whose unity it is said to be, nor as 
different from them. If identical with the letters it cannot perform 
a task which the letters as such are expressly incapable of perform- 
ing. If different from them, when perception is exhypothesis 
evidence that the unity of the letters is not different from the letters 
themselves, an inference to the contrary can rally be of no avail. 


The statement of the Agama cited above should therefore be 
understood to mean that by manifesting nada is meaning generated. 
The last letter of a word in being. the manifestor of nada is eulogi- 
stically described as the manifestor of meaning. The varna of the 
Varna theorists and the sphota of the sphota vadins are admissible 
as generators of meaning only as manifestors of nada. In them- 
selves they are contingent and therefore different from that through 
which their origination becomes possible. 


49 Tor a fuller dialectical refutation of sphotavada see Aghora Siva's com. Ibid, 9; 
Mapadiam pp. 282-284; Also Pauskara Bhasyam pp. 523-527. 
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IN DEFENCE OF YOGA PHILOSOPHY 
by 


GuNDE RAO HARKARE, Wachaspati, Shiromani, 
1 Retired Sessions Judge, Hyderabad. Dn. 


In this country there are many schools of philosophy in vogue, 
from the time immeorial. Out of them only Six have acquired a 
great repute and these are Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa and Vedanta. Each of these has its eM lE iere 
tics and basic independent views about the Creation of the World, 
Matter, Spirit, Creator, Pleasure, Pain, Knowledge, Ignorance, 
Bondage and Salvation. In this way each school of thought is at 
at the same time a theology and Religion. They differ in the con- 
ception of the Nature of Final Emancipation also. Each school of 
philosophy insists on the truth of its own tenets and spares no pains 
in advancing stronger objections in exposing fallacies in the tenets 
of opposite party. 


The case of Yoga School of philosophy is some what different. 
For the propagation of fundamentals of every school of thought it 
is admissible that the advocates of the respective schools may adopt 
means of popularising their own dogmas refuting the principles of 
opposite party or parties fully or in part, in a fixed and organised 
manner. But in contradieting Yoga System the opposite party 
specially the Vedantins have taken an apparently objectionable 
measure. 


Etymologically the word Yoga is derived from युजसमाधी दिवादि 


to meditate and not from युजिरसयोगेरुधादि. to join. Bhaswati 
a commentary on Patanjala Sutra Bhashya explains clearly that 
according to grammar the word Yoga denotes composure or peace 
of mind and not the technical term Samadhi which indicates the 
perfect absorption of the waves of thoughts in the one object of 
meditation. Vachaspati Mishra says that in order to avoid the con- 
fusion arising about the meaning conveyed by the word Yoga the 


derivation of the word, is explained as yuj gsi and युजिर्‌ not yujr. 
~ ^ Rie 


In spite of this explanation the Vedantins say clearly— 
संयोग याग इत्युक्तो जीवात्मपरमात्मनो: | 


This is attributed to the authorshi 
p of Yagnaval - 
charya says that both Sankhyas and Moning de De bêna 
2109 is it possible that the word Yoga may indicate Solid: EV 
dual Eu and the God Supreme? If ee 
is the necessity of refuting Yoga by Dwaita Dualisti i 
Sophy? The object of Yoga is t t do Ebil 
goda A 10 separate the individual Soul from 


मूलप्रकृतित; पुंसो वियोगो योग ur: | 
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the Spirit itself irrespective of others’ help is self luminous 
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It should be borne in mind that Yoga philosophy advocates the ^ 
Manifestation Theory (parinama vada. When some qualities of one 
and the same object are altogether changed and quite new qualities 3 
have evolved in their place then it is said that the same original | 
object has menifested itself in new form. | 


अवस्थितस्य द्रव्यस्य पूर्वघर्मनिवृत्तो धर्मान्तरोत्पत्ति: परिणाम : 
(एतेशति 711-13 सूत्रस्थ व्यासभाप्यम्‌ ) 


The Spirit = Purusha is quite different from Matter — Prakriti. 
Purusha is attributeless; but by proximity of Prakriti he seems to 
be subject of changes. A clear glass which is colourless becomes 
red if you keep some roses in it. The attributes are naturally de- 
signed for another higher object. They are not self-centred, but 
intended for the sake of others. By proximity of matter the spirit 
assumes all the qualities of matter and becomes one with the matter. 
This non-differentiation and unification of Purusha and Prakriti 
>अत्यताविशेष : is called BHOGA == Feeling perception. or 
(Patanjala Yoga Sutra III 35.) Buddi-satva though highly refined 
is essentially Matter and therefore can not illuminate or throw light 
upon Spirit, that is fully reflected in Buddhi. On the other hand 


पुरुषप्रयत्नेन बुद्धिस त्वात्मना पुरुषो न इश्यते, पुरुष. एव प्रत्यये 
चात्मावळूबने पश्यति ॥ (Wedge 771-35 सूत्रस्थं भाष्यम्‌ ). : 


When Purusha realises that he is essentially different from Pra- 
kriti then only his real nature of Omiscience and Omnipotence be- 
come manifest. (Patanjala Yoga Sutra III 49.) According to ; 
Yoga philosophy the Soul attains salvation when Buddhi removed | 
from Three Gunas or attributes becomes equal to Self. (Patanjali 


Y. TII 55). 


bondages of Prakriti— Matter. By such realisation only he 
develop psychic powers latent in him. These are called Sid 
These are the 


of mind and its modifications. The practice of Yoga disental 
individual self from the phenomenal world which is the obj 
Sense. The Self has a natural tendency to move towa 


ternal world because the organs of sense are made to 
within outwards. s i 
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Badarayan Vyasa, the author of Vedanta Sutra contradicted 
Yoga in general terms uda योग; प्रत्युक्त : V., II. i-3. In 
their Commentaries on Badrayana Sutras, Nimbarkas, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Madhwa, Vallabha and others have refuted Yoga accord- 
ing to their tenets. 


It is obvious that there are some points of resemblence between 
Yoga and Vedanta. Both are supposed to be the means of attain- 
ing higher goal. Shankaracharya refutes Yoga philosophy in a 
quite different manner. According to him the theoretical part of 
Yoga is not reliable for प्रधानकारणाद is not Vaidic. and 
the practical part of Yoga is of no importance because the autho- 
rity of Upanishads is quite sufficient to accept it. There is no need 
of approaching Yoga System of Practice. Asanas or various poses 
of sitting are explained in Swetaswatara Upanishad and different 
methods of meditations for the purification of the Self and concen- 
tration of mind are also given in other Upanishads and these are 
purely Vaidie and Yoga philosophy is Non-Vaidie. But when Yoga 
receives the respect of Vaidic authority on the analogy of Ashtaka 
Smriti, Shankaracharya finds fault with it as it preaches Dwaita 
tenet. But Dwaitacharyas also refute it because Yoga in their 
view, is non-vaidic. and not capable of inspiring confidence. 


Vacahaspati Mishra holds a special responsibility in this 
matter. In Bhamati, his commentary on Shankar Bhashya, he 
gives a subtle idea that the teachings of Yoga do not establish the 
supremacy of Pradhana as the cause of the universe, for the practice 
of Concentration some substantial thing is necessary to meditate 
upon. One can not concentrate directly on Spirit, because it is very 
subtle. The Chitta or mind which is matter and very highly re- 
find, form of Pradhana is simply taken as a hold for the practice 
of Concentration. By this it can not be assumed that Yoga. esta- 
blishes Pradhana as the cause of Universe. Vachaspati quotes a 
sentence of Varsha-ganya a great authority on Yoga in support of 


sa उल It runs thus गुणानां परमरूपं न इष्टिपथमृच्छति | यत्तहाष्टप 
माततन्मय वसुतुच्छक Amalananda explains the meaning of this in 
his Kalpataru, a Gloss on Bhamati and clearly states तेव्यक्तासूक्षमा 


गुणात्मान; The real bases of qualities is Atman which can mot 


be perceived by the eye. What is the object ight hi 
RSD only and not the Atman. Va S E १0 Maye m" 
atanjali Yoga Sutras. In explaining the meaning of Sutra 


तेयध्वानो धर्मा 8 वतेमाना : IV—13 Vyasa quotes the same 


stanza and says that व्यक्तामान = अतीतानागता : सूक्षमा 


"what is visible is nothing buta mani i iti 
— Matter. and therefore it is uo E 


गुणानांपरमरूपम्‌ is the original Prakriti, Prakriti ‘is real 
and its Gunas are transitory. Vachaspati Mishra wrote a great 


commentary on Patanjala Sutras and Vyasa Bhashya तत्वेशादी 


by name, 
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Now it deserves special attention that in Bhamati the reading 
of this stanza is adopted as मायैव which means that what is 
visible is nothing but Maya, The same author Vachaspati adopts 
the stanza with a different reading मायेव and explains the 


meaning as मायाश्रप what is visible is like Maya and not Maya 
itself, a thing quite different from Maya. A great personality like 
Vachaspati Mishra does not hesitate to commit such interpolation. 
Many commentators on the Bhagavad-Gita have expressed their own 
experience in acquiring psychic powers, in awakening Kundalini 
and practising Samyam. 


Yoga philosophy is not non-vaidic. In Katha and other Upa- 
nishads the system is explained fully, without using the terms and 
in Maitrayaneeya Upanishad six Angas with the exception of first 
two Yama and Niyama are fully expressed. 


On the other hand Yoga is the most sincere and tolerant Philo- 
sophy. Yoga philosophy is neither orthodox in its assertion nor is 
fanatie in denouncing other schools and tenets. Its rationale is 
indeed luminous enough to unfold the Vedanta Spirit in an integrated 
way. To a real Vedantin Yoga is indispensible. A great Mahatma 


says. योग बिनाजोज्ञान बतावे, विनाताक्तके गावे ॥ 
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ANTIQUITY AND CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
KALI-WORSHIP IN BENGAL 


by 
c CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


Some years back Dr. Acyuta C. Menon wrote a book in Malaya- 
lam on Kali-worship in Kerala. Being couched in a regional 
language it was not possible for the non-Malayalam reader to make 
any use of it. However a stray reference to the work brought home 
to me the need of compiling the details of the worship of different 
well-known deities as well as rites and rituals connected with them 
as prevalent in different localities. This will be very helpful in 
studying the religious and cultural history of this vast country. For 
my part I propose, following Dr. Menon, to deal with the worship 
of Kali, the most popular of the deities worshipped by the Sakti- 
worshippers of Bengal. She is worshipped on different occasions 
under different names and forms—all fearful and ferocious, mani- 
festing. the spirit of destruction, which she represents. 


We have references to the goddess in a number of Tantra and 
Purana works. The Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya 
‘VIL 5f.) Purana? describes the deity as having emerged from the 
forhead of the Divine Mother when she became black with anger as 
the demons headed by Canda and Munda came to seize her. She came 
out with a big hideous face and a dreaful appearance. She carried a 
sword, a noose and a club. She wore the skin of a tiger and had as her 
headed by Canda and Munda came to seize her. She came out with 
a big hideous face and a dreadful appearance. She carried a sword, 
a noose and a club. She wore the skin of a tiger and had as her 
ornament a garland of human heads. Her eyes were red and 


co Her tongue moved to and fro. Her shinlling sound filled 


In the Visnudharmottara we have a descripti t i 
udh p £ the sublime 
aspect of the deity in the form of Bhad kali bn tif 
in appearance. More or less fearful med Pie dace I 


o pal is met with in t 
Cacca date 56 v.s. (= 999 A.D.). ii tio 
important deity though no M LEE woe nere ana 


The forms of the deit e i 
«or the last few centuries Ta Me S a a Homes per n Leng 


Kalitantra which do not ap t पग हग works like the 
4 pear to be old. T 5 

pon the standpoint of Hindu iconography. त यी प 

are however known to have been preserved in the museums or col- 


2 Markandeya Purana—Devi mahatmya, VII 5 ff. 
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lections of antiquities. According to à hearsay it was Krsnananda 
Agamaragisa, author of the Tantrasara, who introduced the image - 
in her daksina form. "There are quite a fair number of later, mostly 
popular, works which deal with the details of the worship of the 
deity. Of these the Syamarahasya of Purnananda and the Tantra- 
sara of Krsnananda are very well-known. 

. The Daksina kalika, the most popular form of the deity wor- 
shipped in Bengal, is described? as smiling and fearful, four-handed, 
and black like cloud. (Tantrasara and Kalitantra I, 27 ff.) She is 
adorned with a garland of human heads. Her body is besmeared 
with the blood oozing from the.heads clinging to her neck. Two p 
corpses constitute her ear-ornament. Her girdle is formed by hands’ i 
of dead bodies. She holds in her hands a head freshly served from 
a body, a sword, abhaya and vara (the postures of giving assurance 
of freedom from fear and blessing). Blood is trickling through the 
ends of her lips. She has her abode in the cremation ground. She ] 
has three eyes as bright as the orb of the morning sun. She has EA 
her hairs flowing and hanging on her right side. Her teeth are 3 
protruded. Her breasts are large and heaving. She is naked and 
stands on the body of Mahadeva lying as dead. She is engaged in 
coition with Mahakala in an inverted position. She is surrounded 
on all sides by fearful she-jackals with aweful sounds. She is called 
Daksina or generous as she bestows all boons even though medi- 
tated at ease and without any seriousness.* (Syamarahasya VI. 5). 


Slightly different descriptions are given in the Svatantratantra 
and the Siddhesvaritantra as quoted in the Tantrasara. According 
to the tirst of these werks the goddess has the ‘sacred thread’ made 
by serpents and she is mad with intoxication. According to the 
second, which mentions only a “ew characteristics, she has in two  . 
of her hands a skull and a dagger. : 


In the form known as Siddhakali? she has her body overflow- 
ing with nectar dropping from the orb of the moon pierced by the _ 
Sword [in her right hand]. She drinks the nectar from the skull 
in her left hand. She is naked with flowing hairs. She has the hue 
of a blue lotus. She is adorned with ornaments and stands with her 

. left-foot stretched forward. i a 


Tantrasara and natitantra, Y. 27ff. à 
Syamarahasya, VI. 5. 
Tantrasara 5 nali—and tantra, X. 33: 
Tantrasara, : 


30 
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i T r left there is Siva in the 

-ri de of human bodies. To her left there is à 

eo ota child. She has two hands and a gay face. She is sober 
and adorned with nine jewels. 


kali? is emaciated with hunger. Her eyes are sunken, her 
face ES tk as dg her teeth like biack-berries. She is weeping 
and saying, ‘I am not satisfied. I shall swallow the whole world 
at one guip’. She holds with her two hands two nooses like blazing 
fire. 
' gmasanakali® is black like a hill of collyrium with her abode in 
the cremation-ground. She has three eyes, dishevelled hairs and a 
dreadful appearance with a thin body. She has tawny eyes. She 
holds a skull full of wine in her left hand and freshly severed head 
in the right. With a smiling face she is always busy chewing raw 
meat. Her body is adorned with various ornaments. She is naked 
and ever mad with wine. 


As Raksakali or Mahakali® she is four-handed, adorned with 
garlands of heads—one on the head and the other on the shoulder. 
In her right hand she holds a sword and two lotuses and in the left 
a dagger and a skull. She has a lock of matted hair touching 
the sky. She has a necklace of serpents. Her eyes are red. She 
wears black cloth and has a tiger’s skin round the waist. She 
places her left foot on the breast of a corpse and the right on the 
back of a lion. She sips wine, bursts into terrible laughter and 
makes deep loud sounds. She is immensely fearful. 


of Jyaistha and 
popular, though 
s day with great 
alipuja day. No 
in any old work 


Magha. 
perhaps, not the oldest. Kali is worshi d i 
pomp and grandeur. The day is RO the हर 


reference to the festi t 
a D pale tes ival has, however, been Traced 


nt in his time. Attempts are re- 
rection. Thus we 


7 Tantrasara Bhadrakali i i ri 
हा Bho peel i i emaciated with hunger. Her eyes are sunken, her 


8 Svatantratantra 


E 9 ‘The description 
A mentioned. 


as quoted in the syamarahasya, (VI. 21. 
occurs in the Tantrasara but no Particular name of the form 
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are told that Maharaja Krsnacandra (18th century) of Nadia ordered 
all his subjects to perform this worship with threats of severe 
punishment. (Ward: A view of the History, ilterature and Mytho- ` ET 
logy of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 124). As a result, ten thousand m 
images of the goddess came to be worshipped on this occasion every E 
year in the district of Nadia. Isana-candra, grandson of Krsna- 
candra, consecrated to this deity thousands of maunds of sweet meats, 
thousands of pieces of cloth and other materials. Besides this, his 
incidental expenses in this connection amounted to about twenty 
thousand rupees a year. The worship in the month of magha, 
known as ratanti puja has been referred to in the smrti digests 
(15th-18th centuries) of Govindananda, Srinatha Acaryacudamani, 
Brahaspati Rayamukuta and Kasinatha Tarkalankara. It is pres- 
cribed as one of the several rites to be performed on the ratanti 
caturdasi day. The pupa in the month of jyaistha is done manly 
with various fruits and is known as phala-harinipuja. Worship is 
offered on these days as on the festive occasions in the night, usually 
in the midnight. Special worship is generally performed on the 
nights of every new-moon, which along with Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, are regarded as specially sacred to the deity. Festive wor- 
ship is also offered at times of rejoicing (as on the occasion of a 
marriage ceremony) and thanksgiving as well as times of calamity 
like the outbreak of epidemics, especially cholera with which the 
deity is particularly associated, in some parts of Bengal. Public 
worship of her, especially in the form of Raksakali or Smasanakali, 
is performed with the help of public donations when the disease 
breaks out in an epidemic form in a village. In cases of individual 
attacks the worship is occasionally offered in a private house or a 
public temple. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
goddess is regarded as the guardian against cholera in some villages 
in south India, where she is also worshipped as the orotectress 
against evil spirits and wild beasts, as the favourite goddess of the 
bird-catchers and as the boundary goddess who is supposed to ward 
off evils that may cause havoc to a village from outside. (White- 
head: Village Gods of South India, p. 32). 


Animal sacrifice is a special feature of sakti-worship, parti- 
cularly of Kali-worship in Bengal. Goats, sheep and buffaloes are 
Sacrificed in this connection. The heads are severed from the 
bodies with one stroke of a sharp and heavy scimitar. The sacri- 
fice of human beings is also sometimes reported. It is told that 
some of the important shrines of the deity are placed on five human 
heads, apparently of persons sacrificed with a view to her propitia- 
tion. I have not however been able to trace this awful practice in — 
the works dealing with Tantra-rites. The number of animals 
Sacrificed on certain occasions in the past would appear to AX 
staggering. It has, due to various reasons, been reduced to 
minimum in these days and the practice of animal sacrifice is b 
slowly modified by the substitution for animals of fruits and pl; 
like pumpking gourd, cucumber and sugar-cane. à 
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MUKTI NISCHAYAM 


Ln pes TAWA NA SNR an 


by 
D. I. Jesuposs, M.A., M.Litt. 
Reader in Philosophy, Annamalai University 


Mukti Nischayam which means certainty about salvation is 
an important philosophical classic in Tamil verse. It makes plain 
what exactly salvation according to Saiva Siddhanta is. Guru | 
Jnanasambanda Paramacharya Svamigal, the founder of the | 
Dharmapura-Adhinam, is the author of this work. 


SBE Fas 5 nes 3 ee Le आस ड 
3 


There are two commentaries on Mukti Nischayam attributed 
to one and the same person, namely, Velli Ambalavana Munivar. | 
The bigger commentary is known as Velli Ambalavana Mapadiyam 
and the smaller one is Mukti Nischaya Citturai. Recent researches 
show that the smaller commentary was not really written by Velli- 
ambalavanar, nor was it a commentary to Mukti Nischayam. This 
conclusion is derived from the fact that there are a number of par- 
allel passages and sometimes verbatim reproductions in it from the 
smaller commentary on Sivajnana Bodham. 


LS Enar Se OS SY, JA ENE aga KR PNG moist e o EORI a 


Mukti Nischayam critically examines certain views of other 
Saiva Schools and repudiates them as false. It especially explain: 
and exposes the Siva Sama Vada which goes a long way with the 
Saiva Siddhanta but flies off at a tangent when it expounds the 
nature of soul and salvation. Siva-sama-vada regards soul and Siva 
as equal in their nature but Saiva Siddhanta, as explained by Mukti 
Nischayam, refutes this by saying that soul is only Satchit (exis- 
tence-consciousness) and Siva alone is Sat Chit-ananda (existence- 
consciousness-bliss). 


. Mukti Nischayam repudiates a particular work called Mukti 
d by a teacher called Chidambaram Kankatti Maraijnana Pan- 
ram. 


. Mukti Nischayam consists of twenty-two venbas. It is mainly 
in the form of a dialogue. In the course of the argument it is 
shown that the Atmananda Vadi stops at a haM-way house; he is 
neither a full-blown Siva Sama Vadi nor a complete Saiva Siddhanti. 


PUE According to Saiva Siddhanta, in mukti union soul and Siva 
. are in adwaita relationship. But this abedha union is neither 
equality of soul with Siva as envisaged by Siva Sama Vada nor 
absorption e soul. into Siva as envisaged by Sankara’s school of 
- Vedanta. To the Siddhanti, even in Mukti, soul is soul and God is 
God though the former is in the embrace of the latter; the soul’s 
per. nality is not lost. While commenting on the third sutra of 
ukti Nischayam, Velli Ambalavanar discusses this Siva-jiva adwaita 
, samavaya, anyonyam, saiyogam, anadi saiyogam, Jat- 
ण i in n-Nirupa Savitha aikiyam, Vathaipadum aiki AT n 

aikiya » Samavaya, anyonyam, saiyogam, anadhi saiyogam, tadat- 

m sa alkiyam, vikitha yochana karma aikiyam, anabiviyatha- 


e 
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vathi aikiyam, abibava vasathalaikyam, ananda anubhava ai 
yam and snekham. ' 


Siddhanta ,mukti is not a mere negative experience of the 
removal of anava and ajnana. It is positive bliss. Velliambala- 
vanar in his commentary on Mukti Nischayam refers to this ex- 
perience in the following terms: Sankara Prithi, Sivanandam, 
Sivananda Vellam, Sivarasa Samudram, Brahmarasa anubhavam, 
Brahma rasam, Niratisayanandam, Siva darsanam, Siva Jnanam, 
Tiruvarul perutal, Siva yogam, Siva bhogam, Paramananda bhogam, 
Parama Padam, Siva Peru, Siva Sayujyam, Anmanandam Anma 
Suddhi, Anma labham and Anma jnanam. 


The following are some of the arguments adduced against Atma- 
nanda Vada: In no place in Saiva Siddhanta literature soul is said 
to have the form of bliss. Atmananda vada is not established by 
aşama pramana, anumana pramana and svanubhavapramama. The 
transitory pleasure (sittinbam) enjoyed by the soul is only the result 
67 Punya Karma and not the attribute of the soul. The bliss ex- 
perienced by the soul during samadhi is external to the soul. It 
is gift gratis bestowed by Siva to Jiva. Moreover, if soul has 
bliss-form just as Siva has, there cannot be any appreciable result 
out of their union. For like-poles do not attract each other. Fur- 
trer, to posit the existence of bliss in the soul also will lead to the 
position of Ekatma Vada and Maya Vada. 


Siva Sama Vada cannot be accepted at all. For, if Siva and i 
scul are identical either Siva should be brought to the level of the | 
Scul or soul to the level of Siva. In the former ease Siva should 
be looked as devoid of supreme bliss and in the latter case soul 
should be credited with it. Vedas and agamas do not envisage such 7 
a position. Moreover if Siva sama vada were true, many of the 
Steps of dasa karya such as anma darsan, anma shuddhi, Siva = 
darsan, Siva yoga and Siva bhoga will be impossible. Nor wil  - 
Sayujya mukti have any meaning. 


Even accepting the position that Siva and Jiva are identi 
in Mukti (as they are devoid of mala and are luminous) we fin: 
Jiva does not enjoy all the eight gunas of Siva viz., self-existence, 
immaculate nature, omniscience, intensive knowledge, being Y 
free from imperfections, unlimited graciousness, omnipotence a 
infinite bliss. In the early stages of soul's experiences the so 
always the recipient and Siva the donor. In the Kevala av: 
or solitary state and in the sakala avastha or bound state < 
gives the Jiva experiences on the basis of its deeds. 
avastha or mukti again it is Siva who imparts felicity to 
To deny this and to assert that the soul enjoys bliss automatics 
after the removal of anava tantamounts to ingratitude to the . Lo 


Besides, Siva Sama Vada, Siva Sankrantha Vada 
in the existence of conate bliss in the soul. But Sai E 
holds that the soul has only anava or conate impur i 
and only finally it gets ananda in mukti. Besides Siva 
and Siva Sankrantha vada, Sivadvaita, Pasupata an 


Schools of Saivism ignore the difference betwen God ES : 
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i a consequence of God and soul becoming equal in mukti, 
D ie विक to perform all the five functions (creation, 
sustenance etc.) of Siva. Saiva Siddhanta refutes this view. 


ile Mukti Nischayam arose to refute Kankatti Maraijnana 
En the commentary on it by Velli Ambalavanar seems to 
have arisen when Siva Sama Vada doctrine began to spread for a 
second time through the followers of Kankatti Pandaram. A few 
of the works of the Pandaram such as Sivatharunotra, Parama 
patha timira panu, Paramo padesam are adverted to in the course of 
the commentary for polemical purposes. Agora Sivacharya, the 
commentator of Ratna Traya and Sarvajnanotram, is condemned in 
the bigger commentary as he interprets these works as per Atma- 
nanda Vada and Siva Sama Vada. Among the very many works 
quoted in the bigger commentary Bhoga Karikai, Amara Kosam and 
Moksha Karikai are important Sanskrit works, while Sivaprakasam, 
Aikiya Viyal, Sivabhoga saram and Sivananda Malai are Tamil 
works of repute. 


The following are some of the interesting points that are met 


in the course of the Mukti Nischayam perurai. It discusses why 


Agastiyar, Tolkapiyar and Tiruvalluvar do not directly deal with 
Veedu (Moksha) and while Tirumular and Meikandar directly dis- 
cuss it. It divides Santhana Kuravars, Teachers of philosophy, into 
two kinds, namely Karma Siddhanta Kuravars and Jnana Siddhanta 
Kuravars, on the basis of deeksha (initiation) ceremonies they are 
entitled to perform. It points out that Samaya Kuruvars (Religi- 
ous preceptors) are superior to Jnana Siddhanta Kuravars. It also 


points out that Dasakarya (Ten spiritual te i thr 
पा akan ( piritual steps) are possible through 
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THE BHASA-YOGAVASISTHASARA OF KAVINDRACARYA 
SARASVATI 
by 
DR. V. G. RAHURKAR, M.A. Ph.D., 
University of Poona 


o 


Introduction : 


Bhasa-yogavasistha-sara of Kavindracarya Sarasvati has been 
edited by me with the heip of the only manuscripts that was made 
available to me by Dr. Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, my Guru and 
Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit, University of Poona. 


The account of other manuscripts mentioned in the catalogue: 


Dr. V. Raghavan, in his article! on “Kavindracarya Sarasvati” 
tells us that under No. 255 in Aufrecht's Catalogue of the Florentine 
MSS, we find a Ms. of the Yogavasisthasara in ten chapters, with 
Mahidhara's gloss, and a Hindi translation of the text. The colophon 
of that manuscript describes the work as 


“ दुशविद्यानिधान--कवीन्द्राचाय-सरस्वती--विरचित--माषासहित--योगवासिष्ठसार. ?”? 


Poleman notices in his catalogue of the Indic Mss. in America 
against No. 5882 a Yogavasisthasara in the Hindi section, with 
author as Kavindracarya, and describes it asa translation in the 
Index. 


From these references it would appear that Kavindracarya 
made a Hindi translation of the Yogavasisthasara in ten chapters. 
In the catalogue of the Pracya Grantha Sangraha, Ujjain, a Ms. 
of the Yogavasisthasara was noted as a work of K. Dr. Raghavan 
tells us that the Ms. is similar to the Florentine manuscript, with 
this difference that the Hindi translation is left out. But the colo- 
phon of K. appears to be still retained. : 


In the Kavindra-Candrodaya (ed. by H. D. Sarma and M. M. 
Patkar) K. is described as ‘Yogavasistha-yoga-vid’ (sl. 12, p. 2) and 
as “Yogavasisthavid’ (sl. 175, p. 24). This reference is surely to the 
Hindi translation because a Ms. of K’s Hindi Yogavasisthasara is 
described by Syam Sundar Das in his first Triennial Report on the 
search for Hindi Mss., Allahabad, 1912, p. 333 No. 276a. 


_The above history tells us that a Ms. of the Hindi Yoga- 
vasisthasara of K. could not be traced in India up till now. Thanks 
to the efforts of Drs. Gode and Dandekar who secured the Ms. fram 
the erudite and learned Shastri Krishnaji Hari Patankar of Rajapur 
(Dist. Ratnagiri) and gave me an opportunity of editing it. 


1 Acarya-Puspanjali Volume (In honour of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (1940) - 


Pp. 164-65 
2 Kavindracandrodaya (KC) ed, by Har Dutt Sharma and M. M, Patkar (1939) 
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T a-Yogavasistha-sara is a rendering in Hindi Dohas 
of Sa Laghu-yogavasistha-sara in Sanskrit, a popular oe 
anonymous work. The latter is supposed to be the a of 
Laghu Yogavasistha which again appears to be the a Ls es 
of Brhad-yogavasistha, a well-known work on Indian ilosophy | 
which can be ranked on par with the Prasthanatrayi. | 


^5 


| 

| A number of works in Marathi aiming at elucidation of the 
| original Sanskrit Yogavasistha-sara or the . Lagu-yogavasistha- 1 
| sara have been referred to by Date S. G. in his Marathi Grantha 

i Suci (p.503). Mahidhara's gloss in Sanskrit dates 1674 A.D. But 

i a metrical rendering in Hindi is nowhere referred to. As such 

i the work is of great importance and more so because it is from 

4 the pen of Kavindracarya Sarasvati, a great historical personage of 

| the seventeenth century. A detailed account of his life is given f 
1 later. 

| 

4 


The manuscript: 


The manuscript contains the Sanskrit text of Lagu-yoga- | 
vasistha-sara and the Hindi Dohas of Kavindracarya. The Ms. is | 
93^ x 41". The paper used is thick but now in a deteriorated 
condition. There is no water-mark on the paper. 

j 


The number of folios is 26 and no folio is missing. The edges 
of the folios are now in a tattered condition. The pagination is 
continuous. Each side of the folio contains 9 lines and each line 
contains about 33-40 letters. The handwriting is bold, thick, legible 
and uniform. On each folio the folio number is written on the 
obverse with letters ( दोहा ) and thefolio-number on the right- 
hand bottom of the margin. 


The introduction which is entirely in Hindi contains about 13 
Dohas and begins with: श्रीगणेशाय म; | and गुरुगणपतिगोरीस के गोविंद 


ac मनाजि | There is a lacuna in the 7th Doha. The Introduc- 
on supplies information about the eminence and diti ft 
author, his habitat ete. The Introduction EIS a oC 
Rue work begins from folio 2(b). After each Sanskrit verse of 
= 2 Gi Yoge-vasisthe-sara is given the Hindi Doha of Kavindra- 
: eS asvati. There are in all ten Prakaramas containing 222 


The colophon reads as — 


इति श्रीसरवविद्यानिधान-- कवीन्द्राचाय ---सरस्वती--_ facer 
भाषा--योगवासिष्ठसारे त्रह्मतत्त्वनिरूपण--प्रकरण दशम समाप्तम्‌ | 


the end of the third chapter 
ead of भाषा--योगवासिप्ठसार 


only, the colophon has शानसार 
probably through the mistake of es 
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The dates of composition and transcription: 


The भाषा-योगवासिष्ठसार is also referred to as ज्ञानसार in 
the Introduction (stanzas 13). At the end of the text, again there 
are five Hindi Dohas where the date of the composition (comple- 
tion) is given. 

संवत सत्रहसे बन्थो Aag परव | 


फाल्गुन सुदि एकादशी भयो विप्चुके हष ॥ 


M 


ie. फाल्युन शु. ११ qd #922 which corresponds to (1714-58) 
== 1656 A.D. This date is corroborated by the following facts :— 


(1) Dara got all the Upanishads translated into Persian 
by the Benaras Pandits in 1656 A.D. : 


(2) Emperor Akbar had got the Yogavasistha translated 
into Persian in 1597-98. As this was very lengthy Dara got it 
translated in an abridged from in A.D. 165623 in Persian. It is 
at this very time that Kavindra must have first translated the 
Yogavasistha-sara in Hindi and then it must have been translated 
into Persian. É 


At the end of the Sanskrit text there are two additional 
verses as follows:— 


देहामिमाने गिते विज्ञाते परमात्मनि | 
यत्र यत्र मनो याति तत्र तत्र समाधयः ॥ 
चिद्रिळास: प्रपञ्चोऽयं सवे ते दुःखदः कथम्‌ | 
किमिन्द्रवारुणी राम सितया कटुकीकृता ॥ 


After the colophon there are two additional Hindi Dohas ‘which 
translate the above verses. 


जानतहीं परमातमेंमिटत देहा मिमान | 

जहाँ जहाँ मन जाव है तहाँ समाधि वॉन ॥ 

Ransa परपंच यह काहे ते दुख-हेतु | 

थिंदोरनि करथी कहा Aji जाने हेतु ॥ 
The manuscript ends with the words: 

नमः परमात्मने वासुदेवाय संवत्‌ १८९१ 


So the date of the manuscript (i.e. of transcription) appears ta  . 
be (1891-58) — 1833 A.D. 9 Es 


3a See Shaikh (BDCRI Vol III, p.397-), On a manuscript of this translation — 
dated A.D. 1700 in the Parasnis Historical Museum at the Deccan College Institute; 
य des deposited elsewhere are dated 1742 and 1782 A.D. Our manuscript dates 
:D. 1838, ee, 
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Seript of the manuscript: 


According to the Nagari script used in this manuscript ठ and 
€; म and"; व and 754 ख and & are distinguished iu very 
subtle and minute difference; g, ण, घ, ष्ण etc. are written in a 
pecüliar manner. 


The optional doubling of consonants in connection with a nasal 
or 8 liquid or 9 semivowel is frequently found in the inscriptions 
and partly in the traditional spellings current in some of the 
vernaculars (e.g. Bengali) at the present day. 


Our manuscript also is an instance to the point. Thus 
c fi © © वीं As Thi ti 
«cj, कवींदाचाश्रये, det for कवींदाचाय॑य, दीघ etc. This practice 
is to be taken with great caution. These doublings are sometimes 
only scholastic, without any reference to the pronunciation e.g. 
वध्द मान, सव्वे where the doubling is only the remnant of an 
orthographical tradition and so I have deleted all such doublings 
in the manuscript. पर्सवण and द्विखण्डचिहन are not used in the 
manuscript. 1 have, however, emended the text at such places. 


Life and date of Kavindracarya 


Kavindra or Acarya Kavindra was originally an inhabitant 
of Punyubhumi? on the banks of the river Godavari. The intro- 
duction of Bhasa-yogavasistha-sara also styles him as an original 
inhabitant of the bank of Godavari*. The KK? states that having 
studied Vedas with all their branches and other lore he took to 
a life of renunciation at Kashi and concentrated on the study of 
Brahman. He had studied the Asvalayana sakha of the Rgveda’ 
and had mastered other branches of learning also. The Bhasa- 
yogavasistha-sara (Henceforth referred to as BYS.) in its introduc- 
tion tells us that Kavindra knew the four Vedas and six Angas, 
Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vaisesika philosophy, Sankhya, Patan- 
jala, and taught and explained them to his pupils a number of 


3 _Kavindrakalpadruma is a eulo gy of Shah i 
m is in the India Office Library, London (Ms. ता Bsd wi RD 
uscript gives its date as 1650 A.D : pae 


4 “Pahile Godatiranivasi" stanza No. 


Ia 11. Introduction to Bhasa-Yogavasistha- 


5  Kavindra-Kalpadruma 
“ गोदातीरे प्रमोदावलिबततमे जन्मभाक पुण्यभूमी - 
ऋग्वेदी वेदवेदी जगति विजयते श्रीकवीम्द्रो द्विजेन्द्र; |” 
अधीत्य वेववेदाजकेव्यशात्राणि सवश: । 
तत: स्वीकृत्य Gand ब्रहपान्यासं समाश्रितः ॥ 

6 Ct ' क्रग्वेदी आश्वलायन शाखा? stanza No. 


A 11, Introducti 
Yogavasisthasara, » introduction to Bhasa 
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times’. He himself composed a number of literary works. The 
eighteen Puranas were on the tip of his tongue and all the Smrtis 
were kanthagata. He knew Yogavasistha quite well? and Brah- 
majnana came to him of its own accord. 


Dr. V. Raghavan points out? that his real name is Krnsa, or 
some sannyasic appellation of which the important part was Krsna. 


Kavindra and Shah Jahan: 


Historians like Smith!” tel us that Shah Jahan took severe 
action against the Hindus. At Benares, and throughout all his 
dominions in every.place, all temples that had been begun were 
ordered to be cast down by the emperor. It was reported from 
the provinee of Allahabad that seventysix temples had been destroy- 
ed in the district of Benares. It was quite natural, therefore, that 
pilgrim tax was levied on the Hindus. It was at Benares and 
Allahabad that pilgrims were specially bullied. Kawindra, who, 
now had become the acknowledged head of all the Pandits at 
Benares," journeyed to Agra with a large following and proceeded 
to the Diwan-i-am". It seems that the Acarya used to convince 
the king day after day about the advisability of the abolition of the 
pilgrim tax and expound to him the Hindu scerptures". Kavindra 
pleaded the cause of Hindu pilgrims and the integrity of Hindu 
Dharma with so much force of eloquence that all the noblemen of 
the court from Iraq, Iran, Badkshan, Balkh etc. were struck with 
wonder’. Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, his son both relented and 


7 See BYS Introductory part stanzas 3-5. 


8 BYS Introduction stanza 5, “ जोगवासिष्ठभर्ू के चूझा ! 


9  Kavindracarya Sarasvati", Acarya Puspanjali (D. R. Bhandarkar Com. Vol.) 
p.160 Dr. Rhagavan bases his argument on a stanza from KC (Kavindracandrodaya). 


भट्टो नारायणस्साक्षात्‌ पुरासीच्छंकरः शिवः | 
तथैवात्र स्वये कृष्णः कवीन्द्रखामिदण्डघक्‌ ॥ os. 1४, p. 11) 


10 India in the Muhamedan Period, p.396. 


10a His place of residence at Benares appears to be where the title was 
confered on him by the learned Pandits. Cf. (KC p. 9 st. 10, 16) 3150 st. 100. p.14. 


11 Cf. the account given by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri IA, Vol. XLI, 1913, p.11. 
12 Cf. KC (ed. by (Patkar and Sharma). 


® _-कवीन्दी जयति परमुदे प्रत्यह द्वारि साहे :-त्वरितकषिराय 
©) _-दिल्लीरस्वस्य निगमागमशास्त्रपुदूध्या संवोधयन्‌ प्रतिदिन त्रिजगत्कवीन्द्र 
— quisa ब्रह्मचारि (p.19) 
13 Cf. (st. 170, p.24). Ree. 
कामीरेराक-_कारस्कर-- दरद- खुरासान-- हबृशान--जाता 
वङ्गारव्बाः भिरंगास्तुरुक--शक--बदक्षान--सुब्तान-वर्काः | 
खान्धाराः काबिलेन्द्राः अपि घरणिभृतस्ते मगा रूमशामः | 


्रीमच्छ्रीसाहिजाहा--नरपतिसदसि त्वां कवीन्द्र सुवन्ति ॥---हीरारामकवे; 
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on him the title of ‘sarva-vidya- 
also. It is evident from Ksema- 
14 that he could not be tempted 


abolished the tax and conferred 
nidhana’ and perhaps eas 
nanda Vajapeyin’s tribute to him pem 
with gitt of horses, gold and heaps of gems and that he insisted 
only on the abolition of the pilgrim-tax. Kavindra also received 
from the king a large sum of money to be given away as gifts to 
ther pilgrims at the temple of Visvesvara, and to those bathing 
at Kasi and Prayaga in the liberated waters.^ He is said to 
have interviewed His Majesty Shah Jahan at Lahore and received 
Rs. 1500 in reward on 2nd Zilaquada 1062 A.H. i.e. 1062 + 590 = 


1652 A.D." 


Dr. Gode identifies Kavindra to the ‘chief of the Pandits’ seen 
by Bernier at Benares and quotes from Bernier’s letter of A.D. 1667 
the following fact: — 


“When going down the river Ganges, I passed through Benares 


: and called upon the chief of Pandits, who resides in that celebrated 


seat of learning. lle is a Fakire or Devotee so eminent for know- 
ledge that Shah Jahan, partly for that consideration and partly to 
gratify the Rajas granted him a pension of two thousands roupies 
which ig ahout one thousand crowns.” 


Evidently, Kavindra seems to have used the royal patronage 
from Shah Jahan and Dara for rewarding poets and learned 


Brahmins though he himself was an ascetic. ‘ त्यागाय संम॒तार्थानास्‌ ! 
thus, was true in his case. 2 


M ९६ KC Gt. 58, ps). नरि तुरगसभूहे काञ्चने acral 
कचिदर्पि स कवीन्द्रो दीयमाने न तृष्णाम्‌ | 
अभजदखिरुतीर्थोद्धारतां संदडानो 
न हि जल्धरजालं वरषञस्तोषमेति ॥ 
i5 KC. (st. 116, 9. 10). श्रीविश्वेश्वरका शिकारे सुवर्णं ददौ T 
श्रीमत्साहिजहांदिलीपकृपया विद्यानिधानामिष: | 
CK. ako देतसे कविवरासि मोहरा ; 
जो असे aria मोहरा 


16 Journal of Indian History, Vol. VIII (1939). 
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The incident of the abolition of the above tax must have taken 
place sometime in 1657 A.D.'a The rejoicings of Hindu India 
knew no bounds on this occasion and addresses after addresses, 
verse and prose eulogies were presented to the Sanyasin. Titles of 
Kavindra, Sarva-Vidya-Nidhana and ‘Acharya’ were conferred on 
him. These addresses have been preserved for us by Srikrsna 
Upadhyaya in KC. z 


In addition to the removal of external disabilities imposed on 
Hinduism, he was exerting his influence for internal improvement 
also. When he came to know that the great scholars in the 
Sastras were negligent in the performance of Vedic rites, he went 
about urging them to perform those rites." 


His scholarship: 


Kavindra was not a mere venerable recluse, nor a mere ener- 
getie publie worker, but was also a man of letters. He served 
literature by not only collecting a unique Mss. library,” 8 but by 
contributing his own works also. His versatile scholarship is fre- 
quently applauded in KC. Though he was a scholar in a variety 
of subjects, unfortunately we possess manuscripts of only a few 
of his. These works are the Kavindrakalpadrwma (As, Bengal and 
India Office), and Paducandrika on Dasakumaracarita (Mitra, 
Notices, 3041)"b a Yogabhaskara (Oudh XIX 112) of which we 
know nothing more, a commentary on. the Satapatha Brahmana 


6a KC. (st, 7) Q). यवनकरग्रहणाब्धी मग्ना येनोद्भृता प्रथ्वी। 


(st. 103) (2) चकेण मोचयांचके नक्राच्छक्रानुजो | 
प्रयागेम करग्राहात्‌ alaa कवीन्द्रवित्‌ ॥ 
--श्रीखामिन : 
Cf. also BYS. (st. 12, Introduction). : 


कासीकी अरु प्रागकी करकी यकर मिटाजि 


It is interesting to note that KC. does not fail to enlighten us about the time and 
occasion when Kavindra worked this miracle of tax-abolition. Hemarajamisra records 
that it was on a Makara Sankramana Day— 


क इेदुग्दाताभूजगति भविता वा भवति वा 
प्रयागे AAA मकरमधियाते दिनमणौ | 


17 KG, st. 70, p. 10. 
317-a Vide Kavindracarya-suci-patra published by GOS, Baroda 1921, Dr. Code 
(NIA. VI Pp. 41-42) points out that the list has no historical value. 


17-b The colophon of this commentary reads as follows:— 


इति श्रीसकल्शास्राथेकीकृत --शोमुषी-विलासरससांद्रप्रवतित असंख्यशः 
समुद्रविद्ठत्परिषच्दे---यतींद्र--सधविद्यानिधान-कवींद्राचाये--सरखती--कृतायास्‌ | 


In this comm. the author gives Marathi equivalents which proves that he was a 
Maharashtrian, Cf, PO. 1V PP- 134-35- 2 : | 
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ini fi f which 
i r 179, containing book VI) and a Mimamsasarvasva 07. 
REY is known. Kavindrakalpalata , (Anupa P Pih ey, 
Bikaner) is a Hindi work by Kavindracarya in praise of Sha a an 
and Dara Shukoh. “This poem,” says Dr. Gode s a direc Con. 
temporary testimony from Kavindracarya himsel about his cM i- 
mate contact with emperor Shah Jahan and his son Dara Shukoh. 

The present work, which is being edited namely Bhasa-Yogava- 
sisthasara ‘in ten chapters explains why he is referred to as 


“Y ogavasisthavid’. 


The KC extols Kavindra as a great grammarian’’¢ and Verse 
28, p.63 of KC describes as ‘Prakrt-vyakrtijna’ which may mean 
that Kavindra wrote a commentary on some Prakrt Grammar 
treatise. There are general references to Kavindra’s scholarship 
in Jyotisa also in KC. The above account accords well with the 
remark in the BYS that he has composed a number of literary 


works.!* 


Dr. Gode '* finds a very interesting discussion about the per- 
sonality of Kavindra from Bernier's letter—“He is a stout well- 
made man, and his dress consists of a while silk scarf, tied about 
the waist and hanging half-way down the leg and of another 
tolerably large scarf of red silk, which he wears as a cloak on his 
shoulders. I had often seen him in this scanty dress at Delhi in 
in the streets either on foot or in a palkey. During one year he 
was in the constant habit of visiting my patron (Dhaneshmand 
Khan), to whom he paid his court in the hope that he would exer- 
cise his influence to obtain the pension of which Aurang-zebe, 
anxious to appear a true Musulman, deprived him on coming to 
the throne." That Kavindra was the chief among the Benares 
Pandits is corroborated also by a statement in the BYS 


“काशीमें कोयि नाहिं न पूजा कछिकवीद्रं सो ओरु न दूजा | (st 10, Introd.” 


Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, w f 

: i ; ; Was a lover of 

Hindu philosophy. He had gathered many Pandits around hisi 

क occupied the foremost place among these Pandits and 

er nier tells us that he was included in Dara's household. Rama- 

swami Shastri ` suggests that the Bhasa-Yogavasisthasara must 
have been composed by Kavindra for the use of Dara Shikoh. 


His contact with Dara Shukoh: 


17-C KC. sts. 92 and 100, Pp. 13-14. 


18 BYS, st 4, Introduction— * साहितमें बहु ग्रंथ बनाजे. ! 
19 Studies in Indian Literary History, Vol. TI, Pp. 368 f 
20 Jagannatha Pandita, p. 8. x : 
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liographical Dictionary? the chronology of Dara's life is given as 
follows : — 


(a) Dara born—A.D. 1615. (b) marriage 1633. (c) Battle 
between Dara and Aurangzeb—26th August, 1659. (d) Dara 
caused the upanishads to be translated by Benares Pandits— 
A.D. 1656. (e) Dara wrote Majma-ul-Bahrain (समुद्रसंगम» in 
A.D. 1655 to reconcile the Hindu and Mohamedan doctrines. 
Kavindra, as it appears from Bernier’s letter, sought the shelter of 
Dhaneshmand Khan who was also a patron of Bernier. This 
patron was a partisan of Dara and his associates. He entertained 
Kavindra in his service for a few years. Later Bernier is said 
to have been received very warmly by Kavindra in Kasi in his 
Library where he had a discussion with six Pandits on idolatry'. It 
would thus appear as pointed out by Dr. Gode that it was the tie of 
learning that brought together a Frenchman of Paris, Muslim of 
Persia and a Brahmin of Benares, actuated by the only motive of 
exchange of thought. 


Period of life amd literary activity : 


As Dhaneshmand Khan died in A.D. 1670, Kavindra may have 
lost the patronage. Presuming that he survived after A.D. 1670 
it can be conjectured that Kavindra’s life-period was between 
A.D. 1600 to 1675. j \ 


The date of the composition of the BYS, as we have seen is 
A.D. 1657. It has been a correct surmise that the BYS was com- 
posed by Kavindra for initiating Dara Shikoh into the myseries of 
Yoga and Vedanta philosophies. This has been fairly corroborated 
by the end in the Ms. of Kavindrakalpadruma—(Date A.D. 1650). 


^ त-त्वज्ञानवूरीक्ष---मद्दामोहसमवगत-- सप्तमूमिका---समारोह---महम्मद-- 
दाराशिकोकृता नारायणेत्यष्टारमन्त्रपूवका नमस्काराः सन्ति”? | 


Shah Jahan came to the throne in A.D. 1628. So the period of 
of literary activity of Kavindra may be between A.D. 1628 to 
A.D. 1657. 


His contemporaries: 


Kavindracarya, as a protege of Shah Jahan, was perhaps ac- 
quainted with Jagannatha Pandita who spent the best part of his 
life in North India and by his merit rose to the highest position at 
the court of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh. Jagannatha’s date is  . 
fixed to be c. 1590-1665 A.D. and his literary activity in the Mughal 
court is placed between 1620 and 1650 A.D. In his work Kavindra- 
TT Kavindra is said to have made a reference to Jagan:  - 
natha. : à 


20:0 London, 1894. p. 117—article on Dara Sukoh. 
2Y Jagannatha Pandita, p. 25. 
22 lbid, p. 26. 
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Bernier who had arrived in India (landing at Surat) in 1655 
A.D.” was also a contemporary of Kavindra. 
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| 
Of the many elders at Benares who encouraged K. and warmly | 
admired him, the KC. makes mention twice of two Sannyasins, 
x 2 7 t a a | 
Brahmendra and Purnendra.* The BYS. also seems to refer to | 
1 
| 


them.” 


The other poets who extol him in KC. are Jayarama Bhatta- | 
carya (1632 A.D.) Kesamisra 1575-1625 A.D., Siddhesvarabhatta 
Mimansaka 1630-70 A.D., Ramkrishna Nagar 1616 A.D. Gauripati | 
Misra 1610 A.D., Visvanatha Jyotirvida 1612-32 A.D., Bhudhara | 
Pathak 1617 A.D., Raghunatha Upadhyaya 1656 A.D., Dhenu- | 
bhatta 1620-1680 A.D. The dates of these scholars also are com- | 
mensurate with the date and period of literary activity of Kavin- i 
dracarya Sarasvati. | 


The philosophical importance of the Yogavasistha: 


The Upanisads, the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita which 
comprise the well-known Prasthana-trayi are the principal books 
which deal with the Vedantasastra. Next in importance to these, 
however, is the Yogavasistha which is "Vedantarupa', i.e., which 
explains. the Vedanta by interesting appropriate tales, illustrations 
and similes adopted from practical life. The ‘Yogavasisthasare’ is | 
the quintessence of the Yogavasistha since some select and import- | 
ant stanzas from the latter are called together in the former. | 


Á The Yogavasistha propounds the Advaita philosophy which is 
ın consonance with that of Sankaracarya, though it differs in some | 


contents and the use of technical words. The words like अध्यास 
3 


23 See Gode, NIA. Vol. IIT, p. 229. 
24 KC. sl. 12, p. 2 and sl. 178, p. 24. Y 


“ साहित्योपेत-सद्धमंपुतञजनसो योगासिष्ठयेविंद 
विख्यातकीतिं: Manda Aafa: | 
्हेन्पर्णन्रयतीनद्रवदसुख्यररोषेरमिनन्द्मानः | 
यतिः कवीद्रोडस्ति विभासमानः विराजमान: ॥ 


Cf. also KC. p. 29, 


| 
|| 
i 


A tribute to Kavindracarya by Brahmendra Saras- 


25 BYS. sl. 8 Introduction. Out of tl i 
ny Be cote (Studies in Indian Literary Hilo टी Sarasvati is identified 
Naim ne of Dara Shukoh's Sanskrit letter published by 5 467 RD Goswami 
che ness Mar tuer ya maa aimi Pre ortae Kaja in 
i mins. Thi nr 5 ste disputes 
RIOR: = Isof 1657 A.D. is endorsed by Purnendra and Rims 


“ समतार्थोष्य पूर्णन्द्रसरखतीयते: |” 
“ समतश्चार्थोऽयं अल्षेन्दरसरखत्याख्ययतेनसिंह्याश्रमस्य |» 


|... Ramaswamy Shastri in his Ja i 
_ Nrsimhasrama with Kavindracarya Fo dha Pandita (p. 7) wrongly identifies 
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साधनचतुष्टय, सगुण and Aaa, सविशेष and निविरोष ब्रह्म, उपाधि, 


| प्राररधकम and संचितंकर्म, पंचकोश ete., are conspieuously absent in 
the Yogavasistha. Authors like Sankaracarya (Viveka-cudamani), 


| Bhartrhari, Gaudapadacarya, Suresvaracarya seem to have been 
influenced to some extent by the philosophy of Yogavasistha. 
Vidyaranye in his Pancadasi Jivanmuktiviveka quotes some verses 
from the Yogavasistha and comments on them. As a matter of fact the 
author seems to have intended a grand synthesis of Hindu thought. 
Considering the very vast literature that the author has gone 
through and the cleverness with which he has blended this material 
into one whole, his boast that it is समस्तविज्ञानशासत्रकोर is more than 


| justified.” 


Dr. Atreya, Dr. Diwanji, Dr. Raghavan, Prof. S. Bhattacharya 
and Pavagishastri have tried to prove that the date of Yogavasistha 
is the 6th century A.D. While J. S. Karandikar says that it is the 
9th century A.D. Dr. Mainkar is inclined to hold the 12th century 
A.D. as its date. The Yogavasisthasara must have been prepared 
by some later unknown Pandit with a view to make the huge Yoga- 
vasistha of 32,000 verses concise. In this attempt the Pandit, 
| whoever he might be, is successful because the work appears to be 
complete in itself. 


Kavindracarya Sarasvati, who, we are told, was well-versed in | 
various Sastras, knowing the useful nature and the convenient size 4 
suited for the use of lay devotees, translated this into Hindi. His 3 
translation is true to the original and it is only occasionally that 
he tries to explain the idea with additional words. His is the old 
type of Hindi and the author seems to have a grip over his diction. 
His Anuprasas appear to be natural and the language is so simple 
that even one who reads these Dohas casually may understand it. 
5 His Hindi appears to have been deeply influenced by Sanskrit. 


| In translating sometimes the lines are inverted by Kavindra 
| (e.g. I 9-10). It is only occasionally that he uses a word ‘metricausa’ 


| (cf. the word नरनारी in IL4) Sometimes afew words in the 
original are not translated (e.g. st. II.3 ‘ay’ is not translated. 
The second line of II-12 is not faithfully translated) In 10.20 
* जप--तप-संतत---समाज ? appears to be his own addition. 


In general it can be said that Kavindra was no mean poet. His / 
Hindi appears to be melliflous and as a poet, he well deserves the TA 


26 Cf ao योगवासिष्ठाचा प्राचीन मराठी संतवाड्मयावर झालेलापरिणाम 


N. wen ^ 
(page 6) a Ph.D. thesis by Pranjpe, published by प्रासादप्रकारन 5 पुण, - 3955. — 
27 Cf. Dr. T. G. Mainkar, the Vasistha-Ramayana, a study, pp. 114-8, ५ 
28 Ibid. p. 146. 
31 
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compliments given to him by two contemporary poets in the follow- 
| ‘ing words: 

| आसत्ति--माधु4---विभज्ञि---भावेराकाडक्षया योग्यतया प्रसन्ना | 
कवीन्द्रवाणी तरुणीहगेषा केषां न चेतस्तरळीकरोति ॥ 


रघुनाथ उपाध्याय 
EC. p. 27) 


| सुधा भवति सा मुधा मधुकथा वृथा जायते 
| मदाळस-मरालिनी-रव-मदोऽपि मन्दोद्यमः । 

| asa रसो विफलतां तदालम्बते 

| कवीन्द्र भवतो यदा वचनमेतदाकर्प्पते ॥ 

| गुअरस्य कस्यचित्‌ 

| (KC. pp. 32-3) 
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| SOME RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES (das) AND 
FESTIVALS (s«as)) MENTIONED IN DOSINAMAMALA 
BY 


KAMALABAI DESHPANDE, 


A o 


Poona. 


Hemachandra’s Desinamamala is a lexicon that 
compiles Desi words and explains their meanings with 
illustrations. While doing so, he has, ineidently listed 

Ü certain religious observances (ads) and festivals, which 
are of interest to a student of Social History. The descrip- 
tion of these rites is, however, very scanty and except 
in a few cases he does not mention the time of their perfor- 
mance. Soone has no chance to know, when and where 
and how they were observed. 


When Hemachandra compiled this lexicon, he must 
have absorbed many earlier lexicons, which then existed E 
for he refers to them off and on in his commentary. In 
addition he must have collected Desi words, which he had 
heard, in his extensive travels, Soit is likely that the 
words came from obscure Aryan and other dialects; and 
all from different and distant localities. Their sources 
being different, they escaped being included in standard 
works, on (mds) and (उत्सव5), which followed a different 
tradition, reflecting a different Social Stratum. 


| It is guite possible to find their counterparts (if not 
| ` the continuations) in some of the works on व्रतोत्सव5 like 
Chaturvarga-Chintamani and Vrataraja (mmmr) etc. and also 
in the existing social customs and manners, so far as (महाराष्ट्र) 
i Maharashtra is concerned. Ihave noted their counterparts 
in this article. Their parallels might be found in other 
provinces also and enumeration of these (meas) in one 
article might be of use to students of Social History from 
other provinces for comparing notes. 


With this aim in view, I have herewith noted the 
aaas in the following manner. . 


First the name of a particular aq or उत्सव; 


Secondly their descriptions and explanations by Hema- 
chandra, if any, (with English translation); je 
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Then illustrations in verses, and lastly their counter- 
parts, particularly in Maharashtra. 


The following classification of the eighteen «qs and 
उत्सव might be useful for clarification. 


“gene and सुगिम्हअम्‌ are mentioned indirectly. They are 
wellknown in Sanskrit Literature. 


पडणम्‌-only the name is mentioned; no description. 


ee A ms "ai e I tn “क a य aa aa M e ar T E 


OE SSS 


1. agea is neither a fast nora festival. 


It is a fortnight in which gs are offered to honour 
one’s dead relatives. 


2. अवयार and gaw are two as (religious observances). 


ee aan 


5. जक्खरत्ती, णेइरिया, wy, श्राइअम्‌ and वोरज्ली are festivals 
though some sort of religious observance goes with it. (In 
India at least a festival cannot be absolutely free from 
some kind of religious observance). 


| 7 (a) alt, छप्पेती & Budi observances for the achievement 
of a desired bride or bridegroom. 


(b) णवजया, छयम्‌; पोअलओ वहुबास. these are either xas 
or उत्सव$ which mainly concern newly married couples. 


l. अवयार (1.32) Avayara. 


2. A festival in the month of Magha, January - 


February, when it is customary to clean one’s teeth with 
SUgar-cane. 


3. Who can compete with the club-like teeth t 
best of the elephants - who are as black as ग 
ला even in jd festival of Avayara, in which the sound 
oi sugarcane is often heard (for th i 
mm ( © purpose of cleaning 
: 4, The cleaning of teeth, with sugar-c 
be with a view to purification. It is RUE te meee 
one’s teeth with अमाभाग (Achyranthes Asfera) on कषिपंचभी 
_ day, a religious observance, which falls on the fifth of 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. 
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II 
1. इंदमह (1.82) INDAMAHA. 


2. One, who is desirous of £uz festival. A dog. 


8. In the season of autumn, the awakening of e 
Indra was caused with the barking of the accompanying 3 
dogs, in such a way, as if it would appear to have caused 2$. 
by the roaring of enemy's elephants, marching in a forest. 


4. The festival इदमह is not directly mentioned by 
zaaz, While explaining the word “ इंदमहकापुअ (a dog)" 
he says इंदमहकापुक्त is one desirous of इदमह festivity. It 
is the इंद्रमहोत्सव wellknown in Sanskrit literature, as the 
rain-inducing festival to be celebrated at the beginning of 
Sharad season. 


In मृच्छकटिक (5-11-39) इंद्रमहकापुक means a crow. For the 
origin and development of this festival vide “ इंद्रमहोत्सव * 
an article by Dr. D. ७. Koparkar in सामीकवलानद्गौरवम्रंथ. 


111 


1, चोरली (III. 19). CHORALI. 


2. The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of श्वावण (July-August). s 


3. With the sprouts of fa you have worshipped — 
(God) ‘Hara’ in the sacred festival of चोरली in such a way | 
that she will come to you, as if impelled by the arr 
of Cupid. 


4. The acquisition of a desired woman seems to be 
result of merit, gathered by the worship of Hara in ae 
It is not, however, clear whether चोरजी is parti 
prescribed as a श्रत for obtaining a desired bride. 


"dS prescribed to be practised by men, fo 
a desired bride, are very rare; but | 
practised by women, for getting a good brid 
desired bridegroom are very common. 


achievement of a desired husband. 


N 
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i | t life to t t, that will 
state of wifehood and grant life to the guest, t a 
arrive at the door) prescribes the worship of. इंद्राणी 
along with गौरीह. The verse to be repeated by the bride is 
the following:— É 

देवेंद्राणि नभरतुभ्ये देवेंद्रप्रियभामिनि । 


विवाह भाग्यमारोग gaara ae से ॥ 
; प्रयोगरल p. 104. 


IV 
1. छप्पंती (3.25) CCHAPPANTI 
2. A religious observance, in which a lotus is drawn. 


3. 0 slender-bodied one! he-for whom you are practi- 
sing this छप्पंती vow-has also grown slender and is throwing 
away the skin of a deer (which he had worn) under the 
सप्तच्छद tree.  (ie.) the lover is no longer thinking of 
renouncing the world by practising penance in the forest, 
but he has decided to enter कृहस्याश्रम and lead a married 
life for your sake. 


V 
1. @ (III.37) CCHIPPANTI. 


2. Itis a kind of religious observance ; also a kind of 
festival. 


3. ^ 1016 on छपंती and छिव्पंती 
4. Possibly both indicate one and the same vow and 


festival. In अधमागधीकोश (Vol. V) the meaning is a bit different. 


It explains छप्पंती or a festival i j ; D 
Written. in which the word lotus is 


It seems to be a vow to be observed by women for 


z : VI 


1. जक्खरती (111.43) J AKKHARATTI. 
2. the Divali festival. 


3. Inthe square, where 
brating the 
h je 


wels, is it that 
> i ( » When w 
you are afraid even of the demons 


eet, you areas 
h your bangles 


Sea SI 
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4. Itis a festival of lights and is celebrated through- 
out India. As to its tradition and composition refer to the 
following articles by Dr. P. K. Gode. : a et 

(a) **Some notes on the history of Divali festival" 
(between C.A.0. 50 and 1945). Annals of- B.O.R.I. 
Vol. XXVI. pp. 216-262. 

(b) “The सुखसुप्तिका of the आदित्यपुराण and the नीलभतपुराण 
(A.D. 500-800) and its relation to modern दवाळी 
festival". Journal of the Jha Institute, 
Allahabad. Vol. III. Part 2 pp. 205-216. 


(७) “The दिवाळी festival”. Bharatiya Vidya. Bombay. 
Vol. III. Nos. 3 & 4 pp. 53-73. : 


(१) . दिवाळीचा इतिहास नवभारत (in Marathi) 
It is à summary of the three preceeding articles. 


VII 


1. णवल्या (IV. 21. NAVALAYA. 


2. A religious observance, in which a woman, who 
does not give out her husband's name, is beaten by people 
with branches of the पलाश (Butea frondose) tree. 

3. That young bride is (said to be) observing the vow 
of णवलया, who if at the time of the game of a swing, 
is being asked the name of her husband, does not give 
it out and consequently is being beaten by her friends 
with पलाश twigs. 

VIIL 


1. (IV. 45) NEDDARIA. 
2. A festival on the tenth day of the first fortnight. 


3. The (shrewd) lady of the town, as soon as she 
is informed of (in) the engagement of her lover by her maid, 
goes out under the pretext of seeing "atte festival. 


4. (a) The time and date of the festival has been 
given in the commentary by हेमचंद्र 

(b) From the description in the illustration it 

seems that on that day it was possible to go 

out for visiting temples or seeing other demons- 

trations as inthe days of Divali, the festival 

of light. Nothing, however can be said 

positively, — z i 
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1. gma (V. 42) DUKKARAM. 


a oF), Bathing early morning in the month of माध 
| (January - February). 


| 3. O (lady) with a shivering body due to (religious 
| observance)! who (else) is to be blamed when, you-who 
getting excited with swarms of tortises-court (fall into) 
great uneasiness caused by the (burden) of your difficult 
(vow). : 


4. mam. कातिकल्लान and वैशाखल्लान these aqs are very 
common in महाराष्ट्र in the present times also. The calender 
in is ie. every month ends on the day viz. ““no 
moon day”. The tradition followed, however, in the 
observance of these अमान्श्रत5 is that these months are calcu- 
lated from full-moon day to full-moon day; for example 
the mama begins from the full-moon day ofthe previous 
month i.e. dt and ends by the middle of ara on the full 
moon day. 


X 
` 1. qsm (५1.65) PAUNAM 


2. A religious observance. 


XI 
1. पोअलभो(\1.81) POALAO 


2. A festival in Asvina (September - October) in whi 
- which 
= husband eats a cake received from the E of his 
wife. 


: XII 
1. wq (VI.82) PHAGGU 
2. The vernal festival 


3. Oshameless one! Why are 
shield - the twig of a S de bus 
held in your hand? For in the vern 
creepers abound, the arrows, which are d 
do not miss their aim. 


wielding-like a 
that you have 
al festival, when 
lscharged by love, 
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> M ge aaa: 


the sacred thread). 
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4. From the description and illustration given ab 
Phaggu seems to be a counterpart of spring festiva 
which is often refered to in Sanskrit literature for example | 
in शाकुतल act VI and in wa Act. I. 


XIII 2 
1. भाउअम्‌ (VI.103 BHAUAM 
2. A festival to गौरी in the month of आषाढ (June-July). 


3. Olook! your brother's wife, who has received a 
a hint (or has got an appointment) with her lover, js | E 
getting out of the house under the guise of भाउअ festival. 


4. The prescription of the month of ame for the | 
festival is peculiar. There are no festivals to गौरी, in this 
month, though there are a number of festivals held in 
honour of गौरी, throughout the year. ः 

(a) The whole of the month of aa is prescribed for 
holding a गौरी festival. It is parallel to वसंतोत्सव. 
(b) In the month of श्रावण there is ienaa prescrib 
for newly married brides. 2 


(c) In the month of भाद्रपद along with गणपति fes 
ज्येष्ठागौरी festival is prescribed. 


(d) In the month of आश्विन there is महालक्ष्मी festival. 
XIV | 

1. महालवको (५1.127) MAHALA-VAKKHO 
2. The second or dark fortnight of  Bha h 


(August-September) in which Sraddhas are per 
the dead relatives. | 


3. Owls are delighted with (at 
autumn season, and Brahmanas are 
dark fortnight of the. month of xag i 
performed to the dead relatives; also wome 
like eyes are delighted at the aeaa orna 
worn across over the left and u 


4. महालवक्ख 
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The custom of offering sacrifices to manes is universal. 
It is found to exist throughout India and is observed in 
Maharashtra also. < 


KV 
1. ल्यम (VII, 16) LAYAM. 


2. The festivity of the newly married couple, giving 
out the names of each other. 


3. O Kumarpala! The couples of enemy, as they run 
in all directions after seeing your army approaching (to- 
wards them) remember of the 74 festivity in which the 
newly married couples are made to give out each others' 
names, 


i 4. ltisa peculiar festival, the parallel of which is 
i not to be found in the standard traditional works on श्रत 
| and saas. ; 


There is however, a custom in महाराष्र and कणटिक that the 
newly married couples are required to give out each other's 
names, The bride and the bridegroom put the name of 
their partner in a rhyming couplet, in which they can extol 
the partner as they like; and the whole ceremony takes 
place, ina jocular mood, when all people of the house 
gather to hear the names thus given out. Among women's 
gatherings this is often repeated, particularly when they 
gather for festivities and family gatherings. A woman’s 
poetical genius is at its best here and these rhyming 
couplets, which are called उखाणा form a very interesting 
Section of folk-literature in Marathi. Except for -these 
thyming eto give out one’s husband’s (or wite’s ) 
name is taboo. Not to address an elder person by ‘name 
is looked upon as a sign of showing respect to elder persons. 


XYI 
1. बहुमासो(VIT. 46). VAHUMASO. 


2. The period of ho 
oso ONERE Hee 000000 (when the lover does not 


- 0, -O Kumara Pala Prince! ou, who have di 

Strength of your arms! you i. not tO te 
courtyard (in the form of battle-field) of your new bride (in 
. form of Victory in battle) Are you observing again qaa 
Are you enjoying another honeymoon ?) à 
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XVII 
1. att (VII. 81) VORALI. 


2. The festival on the fourteenth day of the first fort- 
night of Sravana (July-August), Some call this श्रावणझुक्कचतुदशी 
itself as aa. 


3. Owing to anxious impatientheart, and due to separa- 
tion also, my eyes are half rolling (asifin intoxication). How 
can I see the festival Voralli? 0 friend! Why are you 
insisting on my going out, under the pretext of seeing 
Voralli ? 


सुगिम्हअम्‌ this word is considered to be देशय by other 
lexicographers. हेमचंर, however, takes it to be a aga and 
that is why he has not included it in his ama proper. 
In the commentary he tells us that the word सुगिम्हअम्‌ comes 
from the Sanskrit word gilar and it isa festival to be 
celebrated in the month of «ra. 
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THE CONCEPT OF SAKSIN AS A UNIQUE ADVAITIST 
PRINCIPLE OF KNOWLEDGE 


by 


PROF. BRATINDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA, M.A. 
Department of Sanskrit, Asutosh College, Calcutta 


To have a correct understanding of Advaitist Idealism, one 
should analyse it firstly from the objective side and then try to 
come over to the subjective to make the analysis clear. ; What then 
are the connotations of the objective and the subjective sides in 
this regard? It requires the following considerations.— 


(1) What is the status of the object or the objective side in 
Advaita? (2) What is meant by the subject or the subjective side? 
(3) Are there any means to connect the two? (4) What are these 
means and how can they connect the two? 


Now, the Advaitist will reply to the first question by saying 
that the objective world has an empiric status, and it is capable of 
being epistemologically known at least, though ultimately it is a 
projection upon Consciousness (we shall always use this term with 
the capital 'C' as the ‘near equivalent, though not fully so, to the 
‘Spirit’ of Western Philosophy). It is true of all epistemie know- 
ledge, be it true or false. The objective world is known whether 
truly or falsely, but that does not take away from its ultimate 
falsity. To know the object means to have some sort of dispelling 
regarding its revelation and this ‘revelation’ is the end of episte- 
mic knowledge, neither more nor. less. Here, therefore, the 
Advaitist has brought in the theory of ‘revelation’ through vrttis 
or some peculiar but indispensable mental modes to connect the 
object to the Subject who, without these, could not have experienced 
such revelation’ of the object. In epistemic relations the objects 
are always the relata, and subject the other pole of having these 
relata into its temporary ‘events of time’. Thus though the princi- 
ple of Ignorance (avidya) is the basal princi : 
Advaitist approach to the objective side it has 
cal necessity. Empirieally, the objects are to 


knowledge is their ‘revelation’ through parti 


onan cular vrítis to the 


Now, this particular approa 
prehension of the object oe 


a | 


ya 
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to have a connection with the external world, through the expres- 
sion of peculiar vrttis that are all of the antahkarana whenever 
there is valid knowledge (prama). Thus this subject is also the 
empiric subject as T, ‘You’, ‘He’, ‘She’, ‘They’, or in other words, 
the particular Jiva who has the handmaid, the antahkarana, in all 
its epistemic situations of valid knowledge. 
D 

We have now arrived at our subject of discussion viz. the 
nature, characteristics and function of the Saksin in Advaita. 
Before we do that, it is worthwhile to discuss what Saksin actually 
means in ordinary language and what implications it arouses. 
Panini (5/2/91) says that Saksin is one who is designated as some 
one who has seen or known something direct. Thus Saksad drastr 
is Saksin, that is to say, any one who is the direct witness to any 
situation. Hence, even in forensic language a witness is re- 
quired to be such a person, and hence Saksin in Sanskrit 
and some vernacular languages .also is used and translat- 
ed as ‘witness’. Such being the case, the word Saksin 
as employed ini Advaita is only a glimpse of the ordinary 
usage and implication of it or its English equivalent ‘witness’. In 
Advaita, the Saksin is used to denote Consciousness as the direct 
but passive witness to all objects without any necessity of active 
behaviour which is mainly of the knowing agent. Thus a peculiar 
way of looking at the revelation of the object to the subject has 
grown, and it is the more deep-rooted Advaita analysis of Saksin. 
In no other branch of Indian Philosophy has Saksin. been held to be 
such a unique principle, except some stray and somewhat different 
references to its nature in Sankhya-Yoga system. 


The Naiyayikas would deny the existence of Saksin as a sepa- 
rate principle from the pramatr or knower, as is held in Advaita. 
Their argument will centre round the non-determination and hence 
non-necessity of any such separate principle. They hold that all 
empiric knowledge rises in the knower (pramatr) through some 
means (pramana) regarding some object (prameya). These are the 
three categories of any knowledge-situation. They would give a 
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Naiyayikas would deny any separate Saksin even for the knowing 
of the illusory object. The pramair is the matrix of the knowledge 
and the object is capable of being known by the pramatr as an 
object of the valid process of knowledge. No other principle is 
warranted to account for the knowledge of the object where no 
valid process of knowledge exists as in illusory situations, for the 
prametr, as in valid knowledge—situations, is here the sole guaran- 
tor of the objective knowledge of the rope-snake that is only illusory 
due to other subjective and even objective hindrances to real know- 
ledge. (8) This extreme empiricism is, therefore, the cudgel in the 
Naiyayikas’ hand to crush any separate revealing principle like the 
Advaitists’ Saksin . which, therefore, becomes unnecessary and 
unproveable. 


From these arguments the Naiyayika position comes to be 
examined at some greater details, for they have tried to demolish 
any Saksin of the Advaitist type which is consciousness as revela- 
tion per se, and have advocated, that knowledge is knowable (vedya- 
jnanavadin). This is the crux of the whole problem and the bone 
of contention between the Advaitist and the Naiyayika. Knowa- 
bility of knowledge—on it hinges the whole super-structure of 
epistemic and metaphysic theories of the two Schools. Let us con- 
sider in brief what is meant by the Naiyayika contention that 
knowledge is knowable. The extreme empiricist position of the 
Naiyayika would hold that knowledge is a category that is not re- 
vealed by itself whenever the object is known: on the contrar 
knowledge has to be known like any other entity (say teenie 
bo bon by a Posterior knowledge. If “jar” is the object 

f k age, the knowledge’ that the jar has been h a ject 
(to a subject) awaits further moment of reflecti a DE 
its knowledge are not known by th m us jan ene 
ledge. The jar is first objectified DET क m 

; 3 nowledge (to t ject 
a then the subject knows by a posterior D p 
1 at it has knowledge of the objectified jar. This | he ae 

nowledge, according to the Naiyayikas, i 1 UEM O 
that in an objective k yikas, 18 necessary for the fact 
LT Jective knowledge, knowledge itself h tt 

ed; the knowledge of object is by its ONUS de. 

y Its very nature the sufficient 


ing known as objects 
*direct lahon ya). il Such being the 
Naiyayika. T us tion is at aaa LI Se 
Naiyayika, The Advaitists would never Rc. Movie the 

, desire 


` 
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. only indicates that by a posterior moment (of reflection: 
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ete., to be specific qualities of Self, for Self is ubiquitous, quality- - 
less Pure Consciousness. All these belong to the realm of the not- 
Self, the mind, the antahkarana. Thus they are revealed direct and 
not through any means, even internal. What is after all internal ae 
perception? Is it perception of the internal qualities or of mind or ? 
of Self or of all of them through some sense-object contact? If the 
Naiyayikas cannot rid themselves of this chimera of sense-object 
contact through an internal organ, i.e., the mind, then they should 

say that the mind is unknown (as the external senses like eye ete.) 

and all such qualities and Self,—their substratum,—are also to. be 
connected with the ‘mind’ to be revealed and hence to be known. 

Let us consider the difficulties in such a theory. Firstly, knowledge 

as a specific quality of Self has to be known, but knowledge, being 
known, would only be a condition precedent to the object’s revela- 

tion but would never be a realised fact. As the senses (indriyas) 

are all conditions precedent to any contact with the object in a 
knowledge-situation, but are not resultant knowledge by themselves, 
similarly, knowledge will be an unrealised fact. But that would: be 

a flagrant violation of our experience. Secondly, ‘mind’, being a 

sense (internal), must be posited as unknown. But im an act of 


knowledge the ‘mind’ also is known. That is possible because‘mind’ A 
is not a sense and hence not a sime qua nom to be known through m. 
itself which entails the difficulty of its knowledge. As the qualities E 
of knowledge, pleasure etc., are objects of direct revelation, mind CIE 
also is an object of direct revelation, and such direct revelation does 3s 
not posit that all things should have a sense-object contact, even E 
internal, and the sense itself should remain unrevealed and unknown. E 


That would also be a flagrant violation of our direct experience. 

Thirdly, the Self has also to be objectified according to the N aiyayi- 

kas through mental perception) but the Self is ever-revealed with- 

out any interim process of the mind and its contact. It is revealed 

not through any mind and as possessing some qualities, but per se | 
ie, on its own ground, on its own merits of being consciousness 
which needs no further contact or objectification. Here, therefore, 
the Advaitists part way from the Naiyayikas and we should bear i 
in mind that this self-revelation (svaprakasatval of Consciousness is | 
the background of their unique principle of Saksin. As Brahman 
is the Absolute Consciousness in the metaphysical analysis, the 
Saksin is also in some way akin to Brahman, though as self-revealed 
yet testifying to all the epistemic behaviour through the mind, of 
the mind, through the indriyas regarding external objects and even | 
through Ignorance-principle. It is, therefore, the real ‘witness 

itself being Consciousness per se and detached from all reference 
yet making for all objective knowledge either through media o 
direct in its own light. 


The Naiyayika standpoint cannot account for knowled; [ 
ever being revelation. They hold that knowledge need not be kn 
under every circumstance, but it has the capability of bein. 
Whenever the object is revealed, knowledge about the ob 
of necessity to be known. The object, being known, need n 
sarily pre-suppose that its knowledge has also to be kno 


mary knowledge can be objectified and hence can be 
a 
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? ordinary behaviour, knowledge about an object is sufficient but 
P RES "m the knowledge is not a necessary and w eae 
empirie behaviour. It is capable, whenever we try to reflect, 0 
being known; that is to say, it is known by another posterior mo- 
ment of knowledge. This logical analysis of empiric behaviour and 
epistemie possibility of the realm of knowledge about an object is 
the corner-stone of the Naiyayika position. Their thesis seems to 
be unassailable from the practical empiric point of view. But, they 
alse make room for knowability of knowledge whenever we are in 
need of such a situation of knowledge. This double-faced theory 
of the knowability of knowledge again assumes greater logical im- 
portance when the Naiyayikas would hold that all the posterior mo- 
ments of knowledge should not be known, for it is the one primary 
knowledge (Vyavasaya) which can be secondarily known (by anu- 
vyavasaya). That is to say, to avoid regressus ad infimtum the 
Naiyayikas may put forward the view that knowability of know- 


- ledge goes up to the second moment of reflection but not beyond 


that. Some difficulty therefore would naturally confront the Nai- 
yayikas even though they try to evade it on logical grounds. What 
do the Naiyayikas mean by non-indispensability of knowledge re- 
garding the second moment of knowledge onwards? Is it only an 
empiric non-indispensability or a logical one? Regarding the first, 
we can say that we have really no empiric necessity to know know- 
ledge beyond the second moment. ‘This is a jar’ and ‘I know 
that (there is a knowledge that) this is a jar’—these two are suff- 
cient for subject (pramati) to know. Hence on empiric grounds 
there is no third knowledge. But if we ask the Naiyayikas what 
guarantee they can give to the existence of the second knowledge, 
we are sure that the logical necessity will force them into knowa- 
bility of the second knowledge. As the guarantee of the existence 
of the first knowledge is the knowledge of it by the second, similarly 
no earthly logic can debar us from arguing that the guarantee of 
the Oe existence is through the knowledge by a third, and ad 
infinitum. hus the Naiyayikas would be caught in their own trap; 
and will not be able to extricate themselves from the mesh of 


infinite regress regarding the existence of 
n rant 
ed by another knowledge. a OE urat 


Let us analyse the conditions of knowled it is ʻi 
known’. It is held by the Naiyayikas a D as 
mind and the Self on the one hand and the 
the other constitutes the conditions precedent 
Now, it is also held by the Naiyayikas that 


nternally 
९ between the 
(internal) objects on 
to their knowledge. 
every effect has an 


new cause for knowledge, 


least after four moments (contact in the mind e destroyed at 


» Separation from it, 
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| destruction of the previous contact and rise of the posterior con- 
| tact) and hence the second knowledge will rise after the lapse of some 
| duration when the previous one has disappeared. Thus the first 
| knowledge (vyavasaya) cannot be the object of direct knowledge 
| (pratyaksa) to the second knowledge (anuvyavasaya), for the for- 
mer mo longer exists. 


a 


This non-existence of the first knowledge (vyavasaya) is also 
logically proveable when the second knowledge (anuvyavasaya) 
arises, from another point of view. It is held by the Naiyayikas 
that all determinate (savikalpaka) perception pre-supposes a kind 
of indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) perception. Thus in the case of pri- 
| mary perception (vyavasaya) of, say, jar, the Naiyayikas posit as a 
logical necessity a prior state of knowledge of *jar-hood'. This prior 
| state of knowledge, therefore, is the nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa neces- 
Sary for the posterior savikalpaka-pratyaksa of the jar. But even 
though those two moments may not be articulate in the perception 
of jar which arises whenever the sense is in contact with the object, 
yet the Naiyayikas posit the prior state as logically possible and 
necessary. Now this standpoint of the Naiyayikas can be extended 
to the second knowledge which they call anuvyavasaya. We may 
argue that, at the time of the direct knowledge of second knowledge, 
it necessarily pre-supposes the prior perception of "Knowledge- 
hood' (jnanatva) at least logically. "Thus this mirvikalpaka-know- 
1९686 of knowledge-hood, it can be well argued, will destroy the 
direct knowledge of the savikalpaka knowledge of the first moment 
(vyavasaya-savikalpaka-pratyaksa) by the knowledge of the second 
moment (anuvyavasaya-jnana). This logical possibility of the non- 
existence of the prior knowledge as savikalpaka or determinate (as 
‘this is jar’) which is sought to be known direct by the posterior 
| savikalpaka-knowledge of anuvyavasaya wil never make the 
| Naiyayikas realise their desired objective. 


Let us now discuss the real nature of Saksin which the Advaitist 
Advaitist Philosophy that Saksin is the self-luminous Principle 


this Principle? It is no doubt true that Brahman in its pure state 


is the pramatr (knower). The Saksin is, therefore, the self-effulgent 

light, almost akin to Brahman-Consciousness but differing from the 
| latter in that it is not the pure state where all objective awarenes 
a of particuar moments is ended, once for all. The Saksin is the wit 
3 ness of all direct awareness of, primarily, the mind, its vritis and 
the specifie qualities, and avidya—principle that can project a nd 
create all sorts of illusory objects ing 
for pure unknown-ness of an obje 


is possible because there is 
ure in Consciousness, yet i 


ealls the all-witnessing principle. It has been well-established in the © 
which guarantees all direct knowledge. What then is the nature of 


is not the Saksin, nor the Jiva who being limited by the antahkarana E 
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veiled and still is detached as witness to all manner of direct revela- 


tion in every individual. The Saksin accordingly is not the Jiva 
but even individually working with antahkarana which is an asso- 
ciate and not an attribute. Hence to Jiva-Saksin all things are 
revealed direct even though they have no chance of being known 
throngh any working of the antahkarana. The antahkarana works 
whenever there is the possibility of its being an attribute of Jiva in 
all active processes of knowing. This Saksin, therefore, has been 
accepted by the Advaitist even in individual Jiva’s (i.e., one cir- 
cumscribed within the antahkarana) empiric behaviour only as a 
detached witness being the direct revealer of all objects and states 
that are sometimes dependent on some means of active knowing. To 
Saksin no knowledge is unknown, for it is always shining in its own 
light of Consciousness. It knows whatever exists as knowable (even 
as unknown) to the individual in the most direct and passive manner. 
The Saksin is primarily the direct witness of all internal states (of 
perception, feeling, etc.) which the Naiyayikas try to know by other 
equal states (and this Naiyayika position has been examined in detail 
and shown failing in its objective). 


We have not purposely discussed here the Advaitist theories of 
Saksin in the cosmic mayic references to an Isvara or God who has 
this associate (upadhi) of maya. Those cosmic or teleological theo- 
ries are not within the scope of this paper. We have started with 
the empirical and individual situations and have ended with these 
very situations to show the Advaitist approach towards an idealistic 
situation in empiric and epistemic behaviour of the individual 
४ Cae aie have med to T mar. the Advaitist position regard- 
CN e self-luminous Principle of Saksin i t i i 
. Indian, and even Western, Philosophy. Co AA 222 
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SANKARA AND VAISNAVISM. : É 


by 


SRI S. RAMACHANDRA SASTRI, M.A., 
Nanjangud. 


Sankara's extreme idealistic monism, postulating the sole 


‘reality of an attributeless and unconditioned Brahman, devoid of 


all associations and personality and permitting an illusive and pro- 
visional reality of the world and the individual, hardly leaves any 


scope for dualistic conception of an individual soul’s longing for a ' 


personal deity. Though admitting various degrees of reality, the 
essential dualism involved in a religious attitude of Bhakti in mak- 
ing a distinction between the devotee and the deity and implying 
an emotional realisation of a personal God? in the individual con- 
sciousness had to be reconciled with the absolute impersonal and 
the non-dualistic interpretation given of Vedanta Sutra. Having 
this in mind, we find Sankara advocating in his Brhadaranyka 
Upanisad Bhasya 5. 1. 1., that one should worship “Aum” with 
special attributes along with faith (Sraddha) and Bhakti," as it is 
not possible to grasp the attributless Brahman.® 


Tradition says that Sankara was a worshipper of Siva. It is 
a fact that in and around the birth place of the great philosopher- 
saint, Saivism holds its sway. But a study of his major works 
Shows that, in all probability he was a follower of Vaisnavism. 
Moreover, it is said that the tutelary deity of Sankara was Krishna. 
He is taken to have given expression to his true personal views on 


1. ef: The doctrine of Sankara, though of great merit from the metaphysical 
point of view, was rathar too eievated and too impersonal for the ordinary 
people. who wanted something more definite and personal. No doubt Sankara 
in order to accommodate such psople, admitted & personal God and popular 
belief attributes to him the introduction of the worship of Panchayatana or 
the five Gods together, so as to displease no one. Buta God was after all 0j 
an illusory and seoond rate importance in his system. 

P: 20. V. S. Ghate : The Tho Vedanta. 
(B.O-R.I. Poona 1928). 


9. Refer here to a fine definition of Bhakti in Sivananda Lahari, attributed to 
Sankara : 


अङ्कोलं निजबीजसन्ततिरयस्कान्तोपलं सूचिका 
साध्बी नैजविभुं रता क्षितिरुहं सिन्धुः सरिदृल्मम्‌ | 
Tae यथा तथा पशुपतेः पादारविन्दद्वय z 


चेतोबृत्तिरुपेत्य REN सदा सा भक्तिरित्युच्यते ॥ ॐ, ७. ae 


3. यत्तत्परमाकाशं पुराणं खं d चक्षुरायविषयत्वाविराळंबनं अशक्यं ग्रहीत “श्रद्धा 
भक्तिभ्यां z भावविशेषेणचोंकारे आवेशयति || Sankara on Br : up: S. 1.1. 


i 
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the matter in such works of his as, Govindastaka (commencing from 

Pues. E n), Satpadi stotra, Bhaja Govinda Stotra, ete. 
But an attempt has been made here in the following porem to show 
that he was not a Saiva, but a Vaisnava and to suppor t this view 
evidences from some of his major works have been given below. 
Gita Bhasya has been deliberately deleted, for the simple reason, 
that Bhagavadgita, itself is a Vaisnavite text. 


In his commentary on Brahma-Sutras, under Sutra I. iii. 14, 
while discussing the locality of Brahman (Brahma-Pura), Sankara 
says that the highest Brahman is also connected with the body of 
the individual soul, because the latter constitutes the basis for the 
perception of Brahman.” Thus assuming Brahma-Pura to be iden- 
tical with Jiva-Pura, he says that Brahman is present in the body | 
of the individual soul just as Visnu is in Salagrama. 


$ Again under Sutra I. ii. 14, raising the objection: how the 
i omnipresent Brahman can be localised in a small place like the eye 
im (अक्ष्यन्त्यस्थान), . Sankara says, that though, Brahman is 
di really without any quality, He is spoken of as possessing the quali- 
ik ties of nama-rupa, for the purposes of samai.. Indeed it will not 
| be contradictory, if Brahman, although omnipresent is localised in 
certain place in order to fecilitate one's meditation or perception.* 
Here he compares the Saguna-Upasana of Brahman to the worship 
of Visnu in a Salagrama. 


Palagan rana agan aa a RASEN Mor trt n nct ET ears Teer 


Further under Sutra IV. i. 8, the opponent, in putting forth his 
objection regarding the identity of transmigratory soul and the 
Lord, says that, if 1508109 is identified with the individual soul, then 
it would follow that Isvara as such does not exist and scriptures 
thus would become meaningless. Continuing his objection, he 


4. Dr.S. K. Belvalkar in his list of tho authentic works of S 
" H : a k 
these also as genuine. Vido: his Lectures on Vedanta p. 322. thé gasket 
here endorses the opinion of the learned scholar. 


: SB: 1. iid; तस्याप्यस्ति पुरेणानेन संबन्धः, उपलब्ध्यघिष्टानत्वात्‌ | 
e Ref ; Bhamati here: 

उपलब्घेरधिष्टानं ब्रह्मणो देह इष्यते | 

तेनासाधरणतवेन देहो ब्ह्मपुरं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
6. ibidem; अथवा जीवपुर एवस्सिन्त्रह्म सन्निहितसुपङक्ष्यते ॥ 


George Thibant translates sannihita as 
translate here as ‘‘present’’ 


. $571. ii 14, निर्गुणमपि age नामरूपगतेशुणे : सगुणसुपासनाई 
तरतत्रोपदिश्यते इत्युक्तम्‌ ॥ 


e 


‘near’, but it would be appropriate to 
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says, though Isvara and Jiva are really different, whether this iden- 
tification is to be assumed merely because it is so mentioned in the 
scriptures, in some manner as Visnu is identified in his image. Re- 
futing all these objections, Sankara replies that, the Highest Lord 
must be understood as the Self." But what the opponent says that 
all the scriptural passages teach merely a contemplation of Isvara 
in certain symbols cannot be admitted.” This contempations on 
Isvara in certain symbols is analogous to the contemplation of Visnu 
in an image. 


Under Sutra IV. i. 5, Sankara says that, Brahman is meditated 
upon, in so far as a contemplation of Brahman is superimposed on 
its symbols. The analogy is again the same, as a contemplation 
of Visnu is superimposed on his image." We see that, in all the 
above quoted passages, he exemplifies the ideas by giving illustra- 

| tions of Visnu and his Pratima. And we do not come across a 
| single instance where he mentions Siva or any other deity either 
| by way of illustration or example. 


For him the ultimate goal is the same as Parama-Pada of 
Visnu (तदिष्णोः परम पद), as he mentions in Brahmasutra Bhasya 
six times.'? 


| Under Sutra, II. ii. 42, while criticising the doctrine of the 
Bhagavata school, we find Sankara accepting the salient points of 
their doctrine that, Narayana, who is higher than the undeveloped, 
who is the Highest Self, and Self of all, reveals Himself, by divid- 
ing himself into manifold ways. Sankara’s main contention here, 
against the Bhagavatas is that, he cannot accept the theory that the 
| individual soul originates from Vasudeva, the Supreme Being’ 
| Further he continues that the form of Vasudeva cannot properly 
be limited to four only, as the whole world from Brahman down to 
the blade of grass is understood to be a manifestation of the Sup- h 
reme Being.! So we are assured that Sankara did not entirely dis- 


| 
| 10. ibidem; MADA Tat प्रतिपत्तव्यः ॥ 

| 11. ibidem; यदुक्तं प्रतीकदर्शनमिद विष्णुप्रतिमान्यायेन भविष्यतीति तद्युक्तम्‌ ॥ 
12. 8851४. 1.5; Sea चात्र ब्रह्मण उपास्यत्वं यस्रतीकेषु तत्‌ इष्टयाध्यारोपणं E 
| प्रतिमादिष्विव विष्ण्वादीनां ; 


13. For example, under Sutras I. iv. 1 (twice), I. iv. 3. I. iv. 14 and IV. iii. 10- 


14. 89: 7. ॥. 4m योऽसौ नारायणो परोड्य्यक्ताप्तसिध्द: परात्मा सर्वात्मा च 
: आत्मनात्मानमनेकधा व्यूद्यावस्थित इति uh ॥ 
15. ibidem; नवासुदेवसज्ञाससरमात्मनो संकषण संज्ञकस्य जीवकस्य उत्पत्ति: ॥ 


अनित्यत्वादि दोषप्रसज्ञात्‌ ॥ र = 
16. ४७; या. 9. ५५; न चैते भगवद्द्ययहा श्वतुर संख्यायामेवाव तिष्टेरन्‌ , aki 70 


Cen" समस्तस्यैव जगतः भगवद्गग॒हत्वावग्मात्‌ ॥ 
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regard the Bhagavata doctrine, but for a special reason, or only 
concealed his own predilection for the superior teaching of Bhakti 
and preached deliberately a doctrine of non-duality, which tended 


to obscure it.’ 


In his Bhasyas on the Upanisads also, we meet with the same 
illustrations often. For example; Br. up. I. iii. 1; I. i. 1; v. i. 1; 
Ch. up VIII. 1-4; Taitt. up. 1-6 and 1-8. 


In these and other references Sankara uses the same simile 
only to illustrate his notion of Saguna-Upasana. For his Isvara or 
the Supreme God and Visnu are synonyms. This is very well stated 
by him in his Bhasyas on Brahadaranyaka and Mandukya Karika. 


य इदुगीश्वरो “ नारायणाख्यः ” प्रथिवीं पृथिवी देवतां यमति 


नियमयति व्यापारे अन्तरोऽन्यन्तरस्तिष्टत्‌ एव त आत्मा ॥ 
Sankara on Br. up. 8. 7. 8. 


While commenting on Mandukya Karika IV-I, Sankara inter- 
pretes the word  àq« in the Karika to mean नारायण, 


In his Sutra Bhasya also we find an allusion to this effect: 
uua II. i uu quoting m sloka from a Purana, (which 
aridiksita, in his Brahmasutra Vritti recor tati fr 
MOS ai i records a quotation from 


अतश्च संक्षेपमिमं श्रुणुध्वं नारायणः समिदं पुराण: | 
स सर्गकाले च करोति सव संहारकाले च तदस्ति भूयः ॥ 


Sankara ‘says that this and man t Sruti 

1 an y other Sruti text R 
the same context while referring to Apastambha, in JE d 
Mises परमात्मन्‌ and Visnu. This clearly reveals the fact that 


by परमेश्वर or quum he means Visnu or Narayana 


Further we see that Shankar, i 
aa t 
fr om Mahabharata, to substantiate 1 
evidently are an authority for the followers 
example a sloka from Visnu P : 


nava Puranas, apart 
2: WD texts, which 
0 isnavism. As 
urana, has been referred to already 


17. p.200.S.K.Dc: Vaisn i 
Printers and Publishers) a Mam ga cus General 


18. कुले पवित्रं जननी कृतार्था वसुन्धरा पुण्यवती च येन । 
. अपारसवित्‌ सुखसागरेऽस्मिन्‌ लीने परे ब्रह्मणि यस्य चेतः ॥ 
(५: सर्वभूतेषु चापमानं समैभूतानि चात्मनि | 


संपर्यच्चात्मयाजी वे ख़ाराज्यमधिगच्छति || Mana; 12. 91.) 
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Even in his original writings on Vedanta metaphysies, Upa- 
desa-Sahasri, we come across the same illustration, knower of Brah- 
man will see his own self everywhere. After realising that ulti- 
mate, Absolute entity, which is all pervasive, he takes every fellow 
being of his to be his own self. This knower of Brahman, as he has 
realised the highest knowledge of qgàq zam, works and 
desires the good of all (सर्वभूत द्वितेरता: u). Indeed it is on account 
of these men of spiritual realisation rapt in innate union with 
Brahman, the ocean of infinite Bliss and knowledge, that every- 
thing on earth becomes ennobled. Just developing this conception 
of identifying one's self in all, Sankara uses a simile. Just in the 
same way as Vasudeva speaks of Himself as residing in the pipal 
tree, a knower of Brahman identifies himself in all May be this 
has been taken from Bh. G. x-26. aqa: agg: u but yet the 


significant use of this here, hints to his firm convietion as a 
devotee of Visnu. 


Further, in the same text in Sloka XVIII-100, we eome across 
a simile of the same type. He discusses how the ignorance of a man 
is removed by hearing the  Mahavakya तत्त्यमसि. It is only 
on account of nescience that one considers himself to be separate 
from Brahman and takes this empirical world to be real. The very 
fact of his individuality is phenomenal in character. The teaching 
of this mahavakya removes the ignorance in one and brings in the 
light of that highest knowledge as to the identity of his self and 
Brahman. In the same way as Rama, the son of Dasaratha, was 
removed of his ignorance by Brahma, by saying that he was Visnu, 
the ignorance of an individual is removed by the teaching of the 
mahavakya. 


The notion of Maya which Sankara elaborates seems to have 
been greatly infiuenced by the Vaisnavic thought. The Vaisnavic 
schoo! holds Maya to be the Sakti of Isvara. This Mayasakti causes 
the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the phenomenal world, 
and consists of an aspect of Bahirangavibhava or extraneous power 
of the material Prakriti or Pradhana. “To characterise Maya as 
the Bahiranga Sakti, indirectly related to Brahman, makes Brah- 
man completely transcendent, for, this indirect relation strictly 
speaking is no relation; in the series of relations it is the third. 
Maya is related to Jiva, Jiva to Svarupa Sakti, Svarupa Sakti to 
Isvara. It is the creative energy, but the creative energy of Pra- 
kriti has no direct touch with Isvara. Isvara becomes completely 
transcendental. Although unconnected with the essential Self, 
this energy is as real as the other and the resultant world is rela- 


19. Upadesa Sahasri: XV. II. 


वासुदेवे यथाश्वत्ये खदेहे चाब्रवीत्समम्‌ | तद्वद्वेति य आत्मान समं स AAN 
ब्रह्मा दाशरसथेयद्वदुत्तयेवापानदुतम: | तस्य विष्णुत्वसंबोधे न यत्नान्तरमूचिवानू | 
p.140. M. N.Sircar: Comparaitive Studies in Vedantism ! (1929, TONG 


Oxford Univ. Presa.) 
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j real. The Bhagavat is as much the substratum of Svanga- 
T as that of the Maya Sakti and in the form of rar matman, 
the Bhagavat is the displayer of Maya. Although a s 
sists of pure-consciousness (Cit-rupa), it is yet overpowered by 
Mayasakti, which is the cause of Samsara, while Maya uo an 
extraneous Sakti of Bhagavat, the Bhagavat is superior to it, ànd 
is untouched by its influence. Hence Jiva and Brahman are per- 
ceived as different in essence (sevya) and capacity samarthya). 
The relation of master (sevya) and servant (sevaka) of the Para- 
matman and Jivatman is real. Sankara also regards Maya as the 
Sakti of Isvara. ' In all the places where he has expressed the 
notion of Maya, it can be clearly seen that by Maya Sankara means 
the Vaisnavi Maya. He also considers Maya as the creative aspect 
of the Lord, but he does not consider it as a metaphysical reality. 
Unlike Vaisnavism, he does not hold the reality of all the creations 
of Maya, but takes them as ony phenomenal. He also understands; 
that itis Paramesvara who spreads this Maya and stands aloof from 
it, being untouched. Further he does not take that individual soul 
and Paramatman are different. It is on account of this Maya Sakti 
the individual soul appears to be different. But ultimately both are 
same. So we find that Sankara is influenced to a certain extent by 
thPe Vaisnavic thought. Thus while modifies the concept to suit 
his own doctrine. In his Sutra Bhasya on III. ii. 7, he quotes a 


sloka from Mahabharata to this effect as being said by N arayana to 
Narada. 


तथा च विश्वरूपधरो नारायणो नारदमुवाचेति waa ; 
माया ह्येषा मया सृष्टा यन्मां पश्यसि नारद | 
Weis. B D 
सर्वभूतगुणयुक्त नेवं मां ज्ञातुमईसि ॥ 
MBh. (Naraynopakhyana) 
Santi 339-44 
Thus it is possible to interpret the stat ts of 'a in hi 
Bhasyas in favour of Vaisnavism. This त DE m 
M ons A the problem: I leave it to the world of scholars 
à r Sankar it i | it 
Vaisnava, in the light of RE Se SUA ce 


Ed 


^ 


31. p. 202. Vaisnava Faith and movement 


eo IR RS Fal खयं प्रसारितया माया मायावी त्रिष्वपि कालेषु न den 
“ SARL, एवं परमात्मापि संसारमायया न SESS इति ॥ ; 
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NYAYALANKARA-TIPPANA (IN MS. FORM) OF 
UPADHYAYA. 


ABHAYATILAKA (18TH-l4TH Cen. A.D.) 
by 
JITENDRA S. JETLEY, 
Ahmedabad. 


This work is a running commentary on four Nyaya works, viz., 
the Bhasya of Vatsyayana, the Vartika of Udyotakara, the Tat- 
paryatika of Vacaspati Misra and Tatparya-Parisuddhi of Udaya- 
nacarya. The work is an unpublished one. Two MSS. of this 
work have been examined by me—one paper MS. lying in Bada 
Bhandara at Jaisalmer and the other palm-leaf MS. lying in Muni 
Hukamji’s Bhandara at Surat. The work being a commentary on 
the above mentioned four commentaries is as big as 12,000 sloka 
measure. In this work Abhayatilaka-gani informs us that he con- 
sulted and followed the work Pancaprastha-Nyayatarka of Sri- 
kantha which also explained the difficult portions of the above four 
commentaries. 


I may here incidentally say that I have examined a MS. of this 
work of Srikantha containing 47 folios at Jaisalmer and can there- 
fore say that the work of Abhayatilaka is an independent work. 
Srikantha seems to follow the style of similar works, viz., Vivarana 
Pancika of Aniruddha. From my examination of a MS. fragment 
of this work of Aniruddha lying in Bada Bhandara at Jaisalmer I 
can say that it is a running commentary on the Nyaya-Bhasya, 
Vartika and the Tatparyatika. From the fact that this Pancika 
does not contain a commentary on Udayana’s Tatparya-Parisuddhi 
I am tempted to guess that Aniruddha existed prior to Udayana- 
carya. Other independent evidence is however necessary to estab- 
lish the point. ` 


Counting back to Abhayatilaka as he states in the opening 
verses and at the end of each Adhyaya of Nyayalankara-Tippana, 
Jinesvarasuri was his Diksa Guru while Lakshmitilakagani was his 
Vidyaguru. From this we can say that Laksmitilakagani, the 
author of Pratyekabuddha-Caritra Mahakavya (10,180 Sloka mea- 
sure), must have been a good Naiyayika though moné of his 


Y This Naiyayika Aniruddha is different from the Sankhya Aniruddha—the 
author of Sankhyasutra-Vrtti, and has not been known to modern scholars 


2. The MS contains Panjika of only four Adhayas of Nyayasastra end, ard, 


4th& gth. However the first Adhyaya is lost and it is not found in any of the 
Jaina Bhandaras. = 
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works on Nyaya is known. Nyayalankara opens with the following 
verses: — 

दिनेश्वरधेतकरो Taide: सितप्रकाशप्रविळासिते भृशम्‌ | 


aere केलीसचिवो नु राजतो लोकेउप्यलोके विभु तन्महः स्तुमः ॥ १ ॥ 


कान्त्या किष्टजटाच्छटाकपटतः संसारकूलङ्कषा 
कूलो लेखनक्ृत्वतोऽधितिशिरसं SISI: | 
त्राटकुवन्‌ मधुरे्यशोध्वनिभरेन्याय्ये ममोचच्छतो 
मार्ग fafend समस्तु वृषभेश: सम्मुखीनः शुभ; ॥ २ | 


स मम भवतु प्रेयः श्रेयः श्रिये परमेश्वरः सकलजगतीदीप: Wa: प्रभुः प्रणतामर: | 
यदुपरि फणाचक्रं भव्याज्ञनाय शिवश्रिया किरु विनिहितं मारानीळं सुपात्रमभाजत ॥३॥ 


आज्ञा कल्पलतां जिनेश्वरगुरोस्तज्ञेनदत्तं मह- 
श्विन्तारलरमथाप्य[पि]छक्ष्मीतिलकोपाध्यायगीः खर्गकी | 
्रीन्यायाभिधतर्कशक्रमपि पुम्मात्रेण धीदुस्थता- 
माजो द्वाहयितु छुदुगनपदव्याख्याङ्गजाऽरम्भ्यते ॥ ४ ॥ 


| श्री श्रीकण्ठेनाहिता दुररुमाथ्रव्याख्यास्माभिर्यावतीक्षांबभूवे | 
d TACHA तस्या तावत्या; साऽन्या विधेयेति बोध्यम्‌ ॥ ५ ॥ 


The major part of this running commentary i 
A x g T ary is devoted to ex- 
plaining the atparya-Parisuddhi of Udayana. It begins with a 
commentary upon Udayana’s work as follows: — 
तत्वाध्यवसायसंरक्षणक्षमेमि (ता. परि. ८-७) एतेन तत्व” शळ्दस्य पांठकरू- 


& उक्त care: . + a 
पोऽप्यभ उक्तः, तत्वाध्यवसायसंरक्षणक्षमस्य हि संप्रदायस्यैतस्य maa प्रवतकत्वेनो च्यमाने- 


3 हा बोध ge इति (८-९०) कथमिदं धरते इति कथन्ता आक्षेपः | एव- 
वं धरते इति संबोधः परिहारः, ताभ्यां विधुरः, आक्षेपपरिहाररहित इत्यर्थः | ७७, 


1 Sri 0 nti n S B 
comment ng on TPS f daya a as fi 
rikantha also begins with in of U n s follows 


a S iuit 
सारचेतनवर्ग इति (ता. परि. २-३) संसारिग्रहणेन पुक्तव्यवच्छेद: चेतनग्रहणेन काष्ठादीनाम्‌ | 
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सुनौ वस्तुतो मुनिरेव तत्वाध्यवसायसंरक्षक उक्त: स्यात्‌ । दर्शित इति(८-९०)रीका marl 
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The following comparison of the passages of Srikantha and 


Abhayatilaka will be enough to show that Abhayatilaka though he 
follows Srikantha explains the point in more detail. 


१. 


२. कर्मकाण्डवदिति (ता. परि. १६-२) यथा योडनधिकारी शूद्वादिः प्रवते कमै | 
काण्डे यागादौ स फलमाङ्‌ न स्यात्‌; तथा ब्रह्मकाण्डे तत्वज्ञानमतिपादके शाखे. 


eee 


शाखनस्यैवाय मया निबन्ध इति(ता. परि. १९-६) अक्षपादप्रणीतसूत्रस्यैवेदं वार्तिक- 
मित्यर्थः | अत एव नात्र तात्पर्थटीकायाः वार्तिकेन सह विरोध इति(११-८)अथ 
भगवतेत्यादिटीकायास्तदपनीथते इत्येतदन्तायाः टीकायाः | (ता. टी. १०-११) 
gaan इत्यादिकेन वातिकेन सह न विरोधः, किन्तु संवाद: | टीकापीयं 


qada वातिकं निबन्ध इति प्रतिपादयति । वार्तिकमपीदे शा्नस्यैवायं निबन्ध . 


इति प्रतिपादयति। वार्तिकमपीद malaa निवन्ध इति ब्रूते इति 1 
(श्रीकण्ठटीका |) 


. शास्रस्यैवाय मया निवन्ध इति दर्शितमिति (ता. परि. ९९-८) एतेन gada 


नित्रन्ध इति दर्शयितुं “ करिष्यते तस्य मया निवन्धः,? इत्युक्तम्‌ । तथाच | खनि- 
वन्धस्ये'त्यादिपराशङ्कितमपास्तम्‌ | एतेनेव चेतदतिशयेन सांप्रतमुपयुज्यते इति 
निरस्तम्‌ , garg: प्रवरत्वोत्कीतनस्य व्याख्याया उपादेयताहेतुत्वेनात्यन्त- 
मुपयुक्तत्वात्‌ । अतएवेति (ता. परि. १ १-८) भाप्यस्य सूत्रादनाधिक्यमननादेव 
“अथ मगवते'त्यादिकायास्तदपनीयते इत्येतदन्ताया अक्षपादमणीतसूत्स्यैवोपरि इद 
वार्तिकमित्यर्थप्रकाशनपरायाः टीकायाः 


^ यदक्षपादप्रतिमो भाष्य वाख्यायनो जगो | अकारि महतस्तस्य भारद्वाजेन वार्तिकरम्‌॥ 


इति वार्तिकान्तछोकेन भाप्यस्योपरीदं वातिकमित्यथकथनपरेण सह न विरोध: | 
(अभयतिळकम्‌ ) 

अनुष्ठातैव व्युत्पाद्यत इति (ता. परि. १५ २) अनुष्ठातेव कमकाण्डकर्तेव व्युत्पाद- 
नीयः, स॒ चाद्यवणत्रयान्तगत एव, अन्यस्य अनुष्ठानेऽनधिकारात्‌ | इदमुक्तं 
भवति-यथा खःकामो ब्राह्मगादिरूप; शिव्यो व्युत्पाद्यः © Tanya कामकोऽवि 
ब्राह्मणादिरूप एव व्युत्पाद्यो न तु जगत्‌ । ब्रह्मकाण्डे इति (ता. परि. १६-२) 
ज्ञानकाण्डे | (श्रीकण्ठटीका) 


योऽनधिकारी Id स फलभाङ न स्यात्‌ | 


The above comparison will also show that Abhayatilake due 
fully explains the text with perfect freedom from bias though this 
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i running commentary and therefore though Abhayatilaka ex- 

| | S the Es essential points briefly but clearly he does not hesi- 

| tate to explain in detail when the subject requires such explanation, 
| for example, while explaining the reality of the knowledge of Vise- 
| sana-Visesya-Bhava from the Naiyayika point of view he com- 
| ments on the Tika sentence as follows:— 


तथासतीत्ययादि---इन्दियजसेव विशेषणविशेष्यभावज्ञानस्थ वासनया निर्वाहे यस्य 
बिशेषणविरोष्यमावज्ञानस्य साक्षा न्निरुपाधिकं दर्शनव्यापारत्व तत्समर्थितं भवति । इतरथा 
f यदिपुनरवास्तवसैव विशेषणविशेष्यभावज्ञानस्थ वासनातो घटमानत्वमड्ञीक्रियते तदाऽस्य 
i दर्शनव्यापारत्व निप्पमाणकनिर्विकल्पोपाधिकं कल्प्येप्येत | इदमुक्तं स्यातू-यथा गिरौ धूमे 
साक्षाक्तियमाणे यदि तत्र वहिरभ्युपेयेत तदैव धूमो दृश्यमानः निप्प्रमाणगन्धस्योपाधिकः 
कल्पित: स्यात्‌ , तथ पविशेषणविरोप्यमावज्ञानस्य यदि इन्द्रियजतवमज्गीक्रियते तदाऽत्रवि- 
दयमानो दर्शनव्यापार; साक्षास्समर्थितो भवति | यदि इन्द्रियजय नाङ्गीक्रियते तदा 
ददीनव्यापारोऽयमन्योपाधिकः कल्पित; स्यादिति | तस्मात्‌ विशेषणविशेष्यभावव्यवहा रस्य 
वास्तवत; स्याभाविको दर्शनव्यापार एव प्रमाणम्‌ | तथाच वास्तव एवायं व्यवहारः वासनया 
निवहतामिति सिद्धम्‌ | इममथ हृदि संकरूय्योक्तमुदयनेन “अस्य इन्दरिया्थत्यादि | 
P. 60 of the copy of the MS. of Juisalman. 


In his work we for the first time the use of the term, 
TAIA: or old find Vaisesikas. Stating the opinion of these old 
s he explains the passage of the Tatparya-Parisuddhi as 
allows: — 


पूर्वे इति प्रत्यक्षानुमानशास्त्प्रमाणत्रयवादिन; शाख्नेचोपमानमन्तर्मावयन्तः 
ASANTE: | 


ह zum (p. 103 of the same caps. 
Similarly explaining the term आधुनिका he states 


प्रत्यक्षानुमानप्रमाणद्वयवादिनो ऽनुमानेच Wag चान्तर्भावयन्त: नूतनेवेशेषिकाः | 
(p. 103 of the MS. copy of Jaisalmer Paper MS.) 


This passage makes it quite clear th t 
V s cx t t T 
laisesikas accepted three Pramna and OO NS us a 
_ two including Sabda into Anumana. e UP 


His familiarity with other N 
" Bw yaya works of U i 
pounced by the way in which he corrects the MUT i TUR 
the help of references from Udayana’s other works, for EEIE 


आहार्यलिज्ञोत्थाप्य इति (ता. परि) उदयनङ्गतक्षणमालायां “आहार्थलिङ्गारोप’ 


५ अयमेव च सङ्गतः । आहायेलिड्ठस्य SAARE वरूदभावादेरारोपः | 
(p. 227 of the same copy). 


— 


ani gi 
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in the same way when he finds any interpolation though explain- 
ing, he states the fact. For example 


वाचस्पते रित्यादिवृत्तानि अन्यकतृकाणि संभाव्यन्ते | 
(p. 267). 


- . . t 
He however does not here give the reasons for his opinion. 


Similarly he X jots down the different readings found in the 
different MSS. For example. 


१. भाष्ये---अन्यकर्तुकस्येति, अन्यक्रतस्येति क्चित्पाठ; | 
२. वातिके--यथा विषाणीति, यस्माद्विषाणीति पाठान्तरम्‌ | 
3. उदयने---उपसंपदानामिति, उपपादानमिति पाठान्तरम्‌ | 


On the whole this commentary explains satisfactorily important 
an difficult passages of the workers comented upon. 


टीकायां कचिस्मत्यन्तरे ‘ania प्रसज्ञात्‌” इति स्थाने “एकत्वप्रसङ्गात्‌? 
इति पाठान्तरं पश्यन्नाह एकत्वशब्देनेति | 
Abhayatilaka’s other known works are a commentary on the 


Dvyasraya Mahakavya of Hemacandra, Yugadideva Stotra, Nemi- 
natha Stava and Mahavira Rasa’. 


y For detailed life of Abhayatilakagani vide Gurvavali pp. 49-51, 
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RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 
IN 
ANDAL'S TIRUPPAVAI 


by 
Prof. K. SESHADRI, 


University College, Trivandrum. 


Religion is rooted in experience. Religious expression flows from the 
plenitude of spiritual experience. The experience behind tho expression 
is the guarantee of its authenticity. Expression is testimony, but 
experience is the test. It provides a direct access to Reality, an 
immediate perception of Truth. The mystie, the man of spiritual 
perception, who has seen a vision, emerges from ''an encounter with 
life's most august secret” and ''speaks the disconcerting language of 
first-hand experience."! His language puzzles, because he seeks to 
embody in words that which is beyond words. His expression is neces- 
sarily symbolic. The symbol suggests, but does not prove. Its purpose 
is to induce an experience similar to that which inspired it. It is a link 
between the visible and the invisible, between perception and thought, 
between thought and experience. It provides an approach from the 
outer world of common experience to an inner, deeper reality. Through 
the symbol one can share in the profundities of the Spirit, but the sharing 
depends on one’s own capacity and constitution, the sum-total of one’s 
acquisition. There are levels of sharing, and there are levels of 
interpretation. A good symbol is not a mere metaphor. It yields 
4 new meaning everytime we reflect on it, and has an intrinsic 
dynamic quality. : 


The great Scriptures of the world speak the lan uage o 
Symbolism is an integral feature of ER religious pe 
spit of Andal, a classical composition of thirty stanzas in chaste 
Tamil, is among the best specimens of the world’s mystical literature. It 
is part of the Divya Prabandhas, the spontaneous song effusions of the 
South Indian saints known as Alvars, divers in the ocean of God- 
experience. Andal’s other work, consisting of one hundred and 
forty-three stanzas, bears the title « Nacciyar Tirumoli ", and occupies a 
unique place in the literature of what has been aptly described a8 bridal 
mysticisn, as it depicts the union of the soul with the Over-Soul through 
the symbolism of spiritual marriage. Andal’s love for the Lord was ae 
only intense and one-pointed but innate and spontaneous. Her devotion 
is compared to the natural fragrance of the Sacred ‘‘tulagi”, which 
mahifests itself in the plant with its very first shoot. From the cae 
years of her childhood she knew the God-ward longing, and looked u on 
herself as intended exclusively for God. This superior, stead d 
all-absorbing devotion is clearly reflected in every song of Andal’s. TOU 


|. Evelyn Underhill: Mysticism. ' 
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The Tiruppàvai has several Vyakhyanas or commentaries of an 
expository nature, but the most popular are the Mavayirappadi of Peria- 
Vaccan Pillai and the Arayirappadi of Alagiya Manavala Perumal Nayanar. 
— both some centuries old. ‘There have been others added to these like 
the ariyirappadi and Nalàyirappadi of Jananyacarya and the Svapadesar- 


tham of S'uddha Sattvam Doddacarya. The language of the commentaries - 


is a happy, harmonious blend of Tamil and Samskrit. They ०3180 
presuppose a knowledge of the teaching and tradition of Visistadvaita, in 
the light of which they are presented. 


The very setting and background of the Tiruppavai is significant, 
The opening song is itself rich in religious symbolism, and it deepens as 
we proceed. It relates ostensibly to vows and observances, and has for 
its background a prosperous, pastoral life, the occasion being a pastoral 
ceremony, t^e Miargalinonbu,? performed by the cowherdesses of the 
village. Adal forgets herself and her environment in the love of the 
Lord, identifies hereself with one of Sri Krsna’s contemporary cowher- 
desses, and invites the others to join in the worship of the Lord. The 
Tiruppavai opens with this invitation, 

« Margali thingal Madi nirainda nannalal 
Niradappoduvir podumino nerilayir ".5 


It says; ‘‘this is a great occasion, rare in its auspiciousness,—both the 
month and the day. Come, let as avail of it, and share in the delights 
of divine experience.” The .auspiciousness consists in the ascendency of 
< Sathya? guna over the other gunas, both in man and in Nature. “Madi 
nirainda nannà]"' signifies not only the bright night of full moon in the 
unique month of Margali but also clarity of mind and purity of heart in 
man. There are necessary conditions, that secure mystic receptivity and 
render man specially sensitive to spiritual intimations. Austerities and 


observances cleanse the mind and heart, and are intended to nurture | 


the longing for God. The ‘Nonbu’ presupposes a ‘nirattam ', which 
ordinarily means a bath preparatory to the ceremony. But its significance 
here lies deeper. The bath is not intended as a purification of the body 
or an exhilaration of the mind, it is an experience of the soul. It is a 
dive in the ocean of Divine excellences, in the infinite Kalyana gunas of 
the Lord. Margali Niràttam is God-experience, Bhagavad-anubhaya. 
The Tiruppavai is a call to share in the deep delights of the soul in Union 
with the Over-Soul. 


The Tiruppavai is a song of the dawn ina literal, as well as a 
symbolical, sense. It is not only sung in the early hours of the morning, 
but it breathes throughout the spirit of the freshness and purity of 
approaching dawn. Indications of the dawn are given in plentiful 
succession, —thejbirds chirp and flutter, the cooks crow and conches blow, 
Venus rises and Jupiter sets, and the eastern horizon brightens, as it 


heralds the light of a new day. Tho dawn symbolises the rise of * Sattva* ^ 


in human nature. Whiteness isthe mark, the characteristic colour, of 


‘Sattva’, while ‘Tamas’ is dark and dull; the rise of ‘Sattva’ signifies the - 
dispelling of darkness, both within and without. It is the hour of 


awakening. It gives the signal for those, who are already awake, to 


rouse the others that tarry in ‘Tamas’ or isolate themselves in the selfish - 


2. - ‘Nonbu’ means the performance of a vow, an observance; 
*Margali' is the auspicious month for its performance. 
3. Tiruppavai, |. 
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seclusion of m isguided ‘ Rajas’. The purity of ‘Sattva’ is a pre-condition 
for Bhagavad-anubhava, and the anubhava is incomplete and insecure, if 
it is not shared. One easily loses one’s foot-hold in the depths of divine 
experience, if one should venture alone. Moreover, good things are not 
meant to be experienced in isolation or seclusion, and God-experience is 
the highest good. Sharing is a service to fellow-devotees; it implies 
Bhàpavata-Kainkarya, as its basis is Bhagavat-Kainkarya. Ten out of the 
thirty stanzas of the Tiruppavai are taken up with the theme of awaken- 
ing or arousal. As we move from each to the next, we see the procession 
of devotees swelling as it progresses towards the holy house of the Lord 
Krsna, which marks their goal. Approaching the Lord through the Purusa- 
Kara or the benevolent intercession of Nandagopa, Yasoda, Balarama and 
Nappinnai the devotees attain tothe Supreme Presence, and ask for 
nothing but the privilege of eternal service at His feet. This is the highest 
Purusárthat set forth in the Tiruppivai, and expressed both at the 
commencement and at the conclusion as ‘Parai’. ‘Parai’ is the supreme 
Purusartha of dedicated service. Its superficial meaning may point to 
some particular object, a sounding instrument known by that name and 
serving as an accessory in the expression of devotion, along with other 
objects like conches and lamps, canopies and flags* enumerated in the 
Tiruppavai as external auxiliaries to the inner anubhava. But it is made 
definite beyond doubt in the last but one stanza that the ‘ Parai’ asked for 
is nothing less than the supreme Purusartha. The substance of the 
teaching of Tiruppavai may be taken as summed up in that stanza. Tho 
aim of all worship, the consummation of all devotion, is dedicated service. 
This follows as a natural and necessary consequence from the very nature 
of the relation between man and God, which is intimate, eternal and 
irrevocable. Man stands in the position of Sarira to God, who is the 
Saririn, and as such his Svarüpa is realised in and through service to God, 


4. Tiruppavai, 26, 
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EQUALITY OF GREAT RELIGIONS. 
UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS: AHIMSA AND BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
By Dr. C. N. Zutshi, M.A., D.Litt. 


In this mad hour of brute force when tests of atom bombs and 
nuclear weapons are carried on as a prelude to the annihilation of 
the world, it is no wonder if the voice of one who preaches non- 
violence or ahimsa as the only remedy for the world's ills may be 
treated as a cry in the wildnerness. The purpose of this short paper 
is to show that the creed of Ahimsa is the essence of all great religions, 
and to emphasize the fact that real peace cannot come to the world 
except through the path of non-violence. If this truth is realized, 
a new orientation will be given to the world which is to-day satu- 
rated with the spirit of violence, and the millennium envisaged by 
the poets will no longer be a dream but a reality. 'Then alone would 
the world be disillusioned of the efficiency of violence to which it 
has now pinned its faith, and settle down. to a state of that angelic 
peace of which Lovelace sang, substituting for the savage hatchet 
the most powerful and invincible weapon of non-violence which is 
capable of defying the might of the mightiest in the world. 


Human nature always seeks the realization of the ideal world, 
a world completely devoid of violence. The great religions of the 
world have from time immemorial painted rosy pictures of heaven 
in which violence does not exist. This fact, besides showing that 
truth is one, establishes that the true meaning of human nature is 
non-violence. That is why even in this world of violence a very 
large number of people do not feel truly interested in the greatest 
destructors of the human race, either of the past or of the present. 
Such men as Alexander, Mahmud Gazni, Taimur, Chengis Khan, 
Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini are feared but not loved. Their fame 
is at best only of geographical importance with a temporal meaning 
common to all other sublunary things. On the other hand, great 
saints, sages, seers, prophets like Mohemad, Buddha, Christ, 
Mahatma Gandhi are to this day loved and worshipped, being non- 
violent in thought, word, and deed. The reason is this: human 
nature, being essentially non-violent, finds itself in true agreement 
with the truth of Ahimsa which the saints of all times upheld as 
the best and noblest ideal of life. 

With these basic assumptions, it will be interesting to turn to 


the teachings of different religions to show that Ahimsa and the 
brotherhood of man are the universal elements of the world’s 


greatest religions. 

It goes without saying that Ahimsa is the basic creed of 
Hinduism. The Vedas, the Upanishad, the Gita—all these are at 
one in holding that the cult of Ahimsa is the very essence of 
Hinduism as preached from the very earliest times. Thus it i$ 


said: č 
“Do not return a blow by a blow nor a curse by a curse, but 
shower blessings in return for blows and curses.” (The Rig- 
Veda). 
१ 33 
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i! in t reat the Self in all 
s ho holds all beings in the great Self and t elf 
= a turns away from it (the Self). He who perceives all 
beings as the Self does not hate anybody because he sees oneness 
everywhere.” (The Isa-Upanishad). 


i is t t-fulness and 
“The true mark of wisdom is the absence of boas T 5 
violence in the spirit of forgiveness and simplicity." (The Gita). 


ism may be considered to be almost saturated with the 
NU evidence. That non-violence is the basic creed of 
Buddhism may be seen from the following conversation which 
Buddha had with a merchant convert to Buddhism: 


Buddha—The people of Suanaparanta are exceedingly violent; 
if they revile you, what will you do? 


The Merchant—I will make no reply. 
Buddha—And if they strike you? 

The Merchant—I will not strike in return. 
Buddha—And if they kill you? 


The Merchant— Death is no evil in itself. Many men desire it 
to escape from the vanities of life. 


In China the teachings of the two famous philosophers Con- 
fucius and Lao-Tze are cast in the same mould of non-violence as 
those of Buddha. 


“Do not do unto others as you would they should not do unto 
you.” (Confucius). 


“To those who are good, I am good; and to those who are not 
good, I am also good; thus all grow to be good. To those who are 
sincere, I am sincere; and to those who are not sincere, I am also 
sincere; thus all grow to be sincere" (Lao-Tze). 


These golden rules of conduct may be clearly seen:to be almost 
Synonymous with the teachings of non-violence. 


When Zoroaster preached the doctrine—“Humata, Hukta, and 
Hvrashta"—which means good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds, we at once understand that even the great Irania 
tion was founded on the doctrine of Ahimsa. 


In ancient Greece the same spirit of Ahimsa triumphed when 
Socrates preached not to return evil for evil as is evident from 
me following conversation between him and his devoted friend 

rito: 


the morality of the many is the दण In Zeturn for evil which is 
Crito—Not just. 
Socrates—For evil to another is the same as injuring him. 
Crito—Very true. 


Socrates—Then we ought not to retaliate or r 


: ender evil to any 
one, whatever evil we may have suffered from hi 


m. 
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The great Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius said: 


“When a man has done thee any wrong, immediately consider 
with what opinion about good or evil he has done wrong. For 
when thou hast seen this, thou wilt pity him and wilt neither wonder 
nor be angry.” 


The well-known Stoic philosopher Cicero delivered himself in 
the same vein when he said: 


“Let us not listen to those who think we ought to be angry 
with enemies and who believe this to be great and manly. Nothing 
is so praiseworthy, nothing so clearly shows a great and noble soul 
as clemency and readiness to forgive.” 


Christianity is broad based on the lofty spirit of Ahimsa. The 
death of Christ in itself may be regarded as the best example of 
the noble ideal of Ahimsa. While being crucified for preaching 
what he held to be true, he wished the good of his persecutors. His 
an On The Mount” may well be regarded as the last word on 
Ahimsa: 


‘Ye have heard the saying, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’. But I tell you, you are not to resist an injury. 


evs strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other to him 
as well. 


“Ye have heard the saying, “You must love your neighbour and 
hate your enemy ’. But I tell you, love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you that you may be sons of your Father in 
Heaven.” 

islam, too, which is regarded as a synonym 10” violence and 
said to have been propagated at the point of the sword, has some 
noble teachings on Ahimsa. One can easily understand that the 
Prophet of Islam could not enjoin on his people anything but 
Ahimsa when God sent him on this earth with his express com- 
mand—‘And we have not sent thee but as a mercy for the worlds." 
( Al-Koran). 

The following teachings of Islam may well be seen to breathe 
the spirit of Ahimsa in thought, word, and action. The Prophet 
said: ; ; 

“Whoever is kind to his creatures, Allah is kind to him." 

*Who is the most favoured of Allah? 

“He from whom the greatest good cometh to his creatures." 


"Do you love your Creator? Then love your fellow-creatures 
first." 


“Fear God in respect of these dumb animals, ride them when 
they are fit to be ridden and get off when they are tired." 


of God." (Abu-Hurayrah). rd 


*Be on your guard against envying others; for verily it En 
up goodness as fire sets up fuel" (Abu-Hurayrah). 
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ss sts, who does not abandon lying and slander- 
ing, DN about his leaving off eating and drinking.” 
(Abu-Hurayrah). 

“Backbiting is more grievous than adultery. God will not par- 
don the backbiter until his companion whom he has wronged pardons 
him.” (Abu Said and Jabir). 


2 “Take not things which have life to shoot at”. (Abne Abbas). 


The prophet forbade all living things, tied and bound, to be 
killed. (Jabir). 

Here are some more noteworthy sayings of the Prophet, 
which command the universal application of the doctrine of 
Ahimsa: 


“Assist any person oppressed, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim." 


“For him that hath gone to the relief of the oppressed, Allah 
has written seventy-three pardons." 


“Whoever goes with a tyrant to assist him, knowing him to 
be a tyrant, then verily he has gone out of Islam." 


"That person is not a perfect Muslim who eats his fill and 
leaves his neighbours hungry." 


Apart from the teaching of Ahimsa to be found in all the great 
religions, every one of them carries as a central teaching the bro- 
therhood of man. Note this idea or ideal given by all the great reli- 
gions of the world: — . 


: Hinduism : —*May all beings regard me with the eye of a 
friend. Hd regard all beings with the eye of a friend. With 
the eye of a friend do we regard one another." 


: Sikhism :—He who telleth me anything of my beloved God 
is my brother, is my friend. The poor man and the rich man are 
ms God's de pu cannot be set aside. Call everyone exalted. 
aet no one appear to be low. Regard all men a i i 

light is eontained in the heart of each." e equa -ince Godi 


Bethe Eum. “To one in whom love dwells, all the world are 


Confucianism :—“He comes to rui 
I : n who says that a 
not equal to himself." र je 


Shintoism : —“ All ye men under the heaven! Re 
M ven! gard heaven 
us our seiner, earth as your mother, and all things as your brothers 


Judaism :— “Behold, how titi $ 
thren to dwell together in unity का ge Vani for (bre. 


Christianity: —Whosoever shall do the will of my Father in 
as thyself.” d sister.” “Love thy neighbour 


2 Islam: — Mankind is but one people". “L t 
treat a brother in a way he himself would dislike us TE De 
Ls NE T rj १2.0१, 
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It is clear from the above authentic quotations that Ahi 
and brotherhood of man are the universal elements in our great 
religions. It is indeed a cruel irony that, in spite of such noble 
teachings, the world is drifting to a crash as a result of violence. 
It is sadly neglected that a person who harbours the spirit of 
violence hurts himself far more than he hurts others. If the ills 
of the world are to be things of the past, this truth must dawn upon 
the nations of the world before they come to have that mental 
atmosphere of non-violence which is so essential to an adjustment 
of their different impulses and inclinations to create that ideal world 
of peace in which contentment will be writ large on the tablets of 
men's hearts. Such real peace, not armed peace, can come to the 
world only through non-violence; for the true spirit of non-violence 
comes from within. Salvation for individuals or communities or 
nations can come, not by law which is imposed from without, and 
is only an intermediate means designed to enforce strongest obliga- 
tions on the original disorders of man's egoistic nature, but by 
spirit which urges from within and forges an enduring link between 
man and man. 3 


Xv 
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DHARMAN IN THE RG-VEDA 


by 
DR. C. S. VENKATESWARAN, 
Annamalai University 


The biography of the Rg-Vedic word ‘Dharman y 
reveals many vicissitudes in its form and substance. It is 
formed like the other Rg-Vedic words karman, bharman and 
varman with the suffix * man” added to the root. It is the 
precursor of the later form * Dharmah’, an ‘a "-stem, in the 
masculine gender. Derived from the root ‘dhr, to bear, sup- 
port. uphold, etc., the word occurs in the Rg-Veda as a ‘n’- 
stem in the masculine as well as neuter forms. The mas- 
culine form * Dharman °’ with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble denotes the agent-the bearer, supporter, etc., and occurs 
but four times referring to the gods like Agni and Soma.! 
The neuter form ‘Dharman’ bearing an initial accent 
occurs not less than fifty times and is used in association 
with nearly a dozen gods. The word appears mostly as an 
independent substantive-noun and seldom as an adjective 
attached to some other word like vrata, pati or adhyaksa.? 
Retaining the central idea denoted by the root*dhr' the 
word acquires varying shades of adventitious meaning 
depending on the context and on the salient nature and 
function of the deity with whom it is associated, 


The connotation of the word * Dharman ? is coloured b 
he ritualistic idea when it is associated with Agni the 


A व 
भये अङ्गम्वत धर्गाणमग्नि (धर्माणं धारक). 
धर्मा भुवद्रुजन्यस्य राजा (धर्मा धारयिता). 
187-1. fag उस्तोषं महोधर्माण (वर्षाणि धारकम्‌ ag 

ते धर्गाण आसते (यज्ञस्य धारयितार: ऋत्विज:).. 


6. (of Soma) धर्मणस्पते Y II Kn 


0-7: X-92-2, इममजस्पायु 
ma-IX-97-23. 


n 
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sacerdotal god. In almost all cases, Sayana explains the 
word in terms of a religious rite or yajna in general, or 
Agnihotra, in particular. When .yajna is conceived as the 
means of maintaining the co-operative relationship between 
the worlds of men and gods, and as a source of strength and 
nourishment to both of them, the central idea denoted by 
the root dhr is implied in yajna.® 


Associated with the stimulating and nourishing Soma, 
dharman becomes the source of sustenance and strength.* 


3. Agni the divine counterpart of earthly priesthood is 
spoken of as: | 
Rtvik:-RV. II-5-7. X-7-5. X-21-7. 
Vipra:-RV. III-5-1. 14-5. 27-8. 29-7. 
Purohita:-RV. I-44-12. 58-3. 128-4. TIT-2-8. 
Hotr:-RV. I-1-5. 26-5. 76-5. I1-6-6. X-2-1. 7-5. 
Adhvaryu :-RV. 1-94-6. 11-8-6. III-5-4. IV-6-4. 
Brahman (praying priest) RV. II-L 2. IV-9-4. VII-7-5. 
Agni is related to the sacrifice as its father (III-3-4. 
पितायज्ञानां) king (IV-3-l. राजानमध्वरस्य), superintendent (VIII- 
43-24. अध्यक्षंधमणां) and banner (III-10-4. केतुरध्वराणां); he is 
the accomplisher of the rite and sacrifice :-III-3-3. 
विदथस्यसाधुने), 111-27-2. (यज्ञस्य साधन). 


4. RY. VIII-43-24. धर्मणाम्‌ (कमणामु) अध्यक्षम्‌. 
TII-3-1. धर्माणि (यज्ञान्‌) ; V-26-6. यज्ञादिक्रिया: 
11]-38-2. धर्मणि (zx). 
X-26-2. धर्माणि (आभिहोत्रादि कर्माणि). 
5. Yajna source of strength :-RV. III-32-12. यज्ञो हित इन्द्र 


quet भूत. : ; 
VIII-14-5. यज्ञ इन्द्रमवधेयत्‌} ९111-23-68 यज्ञेभिरद्वुतकतु (आसि) 


6. Soma the stimulator :—of Vak (voice, speech) VI-47-3. 
उदियर्तिवाचं LX-84-4., 97-32. हिन्चानः वाचे; IX-95-5 इष्यन्‌ वायं ; of 
Indra: IX-1-10, 76-2 RV. IX-63-3.. धर्मणा (धारकेण रसेन); IX- 
107-15. धर्मणा (धारणा) 2-86-5. धनैभिः (uu: रसनिष्यन्दैः) IX-107-24. 
af: (धारकेः) 1-86-9. धर्मभिः (धारणेः) 
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In association with Indra the mighty martial god of 
wondrous deeds, dharman refers to his activity which sup- 
ports the worlds.? 

With Savitr? also the word denotes a similar idea with 
little emphasis on the ritual aspect.? 


The supporting activity of Varuna, Lord of Rta!°, the 
eternal moral Order, is referred to by dharman!!, The same 
idea is repeated with Mitravaruna.!? The import of dharman 
accords well with the conception of an Eternal Law that 
governs the order of things in the world. 


7. Indra is mighty (sakra), also spoken of as “sacivat' 
(possessed of might), *sacipati' (Lord of might), “sata- 
kratu' (of a hundred powers). 


8. Indra supported the earth and propped the sky : II-17 

-5. अधारयत्‌ gàd अखाज्ञात्‌ द्यामवखस: ; he holdsasunder heaven and 

| earth X-89-4. यो ...तस्तगभं प्रथिवीध्रत द्याम्‌. RV. II-13-7. धर्णणा (कर्मणा) ; 

j X-44-l. gam (धाटकेणरथेन). RV. 111-60-6. धर्भभिः (कममि:) 1-55-3 
LA mni (धारयितृणाम्‌ ) X-50-6. धर्मणे (धारणाय) । , : 


9. Savitr is often spoken of as the su orter of th 
well as the earth LÉLRV. 1V-53-2. Eq धर्ता वल xs 
IV-54-4. यथा विश्व भुवन धारयिष्यति X-149-1. सविता यन्त्रैः एरधिवीमरम्णात्‌ 
अस्कम्भने सवितादामरंहत्‌. X-149-4. धर्ता दिवः सविता... X-149-3 धमे (धारणम्‌ 
ag; X-175-1, 4. धमणा (धारणेन कमणा) V-81—4. धर्षभि: (जगद्वारकैः कर्मभिः 
1\/-53-3. धर्मणे (स्वकीयाय धारणाय). vp 


10. i lord of rta (order) and vratani (ordinances), and 
ee Supporter of heaven and earth :—RV: II-28-4 ऋत 
न्धवो ह 1-24-10. अदब्धानि वरुणस्य am, VI-70-1 zm थिवी 
वर्णस्य धमणा विष्कमिते. \/111-42-]. अस्तज्ञातू AMS... : a 


11. RV. VI-70-1. sim; (धारणेण) ; VII-89-5. धर्म (धारके कर्म) 


12. Like Varuna Mitravaruna is t Aere 
ed he guardia 
i Tough the Rta RV. IL27-4. Brow prea 
V-12-2, Eu V-03-7. simt (बृ्ट्यादिलक्षणेन ade). 
UT - धर्म IA ` 
कर्मणा. IX-107-15. akan (werk). ). X-65-5. af) आत्मीयेन 
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The supporting activity of Vayu, Mitra and Dyava- 
prthivit® is also conveyed by dharman. 


Visnu is spoken of as having established his high decrees 
(RV.1-22-18). by taking three steps.!* Sayana's interpre- 
tation of dharman here in ‘Ato dharmani dharayan' in terms 
of the Agnihotra and other rites is rather strained: Visnu 
supports the worlds!5 and does so by his swift movement 
across the worlds, characterised by the three strides. 


Dharman occurring in other places is interpreted by 
Sayana as the supporter or sustainer.!? According to the 
context it is often construed as a religious rite conceived as 
the giver of strength. 


Whatever may be the adventitious shades of meaning 
the central idea denoted by/dhr. to bear, support, etc., is 
retained by the word dharman wherever it occurs in the 
Rg-Veda, 


The conception of support is mainly physical when it 
relates to the more anthropomorphic of the gods like Indra, 
and moral or metaphorical in the case of the less anthropo- 
morphic ones like Varuna, Agni, etc. It is noteworthy 
that, while interpreting dharman, Sayana imports the idea 
of a sustaining force based on rituals only with reference to 


13. Vayu :—I-134-5. धर्मणा (अस्मदीयहविषां धारणेन). Mitra is spoken of 
as having supported earth and heaven RV. III-59-1 
मित्रो दाधार प्रचिवीप्रतयामू, He is often coupled with Varuna 
when his dharman is referred to in RV. The creation 
and sustenance of all creatures by Dyavaprthivi is 
spoken of in RV.-I-159-2., I-160-2., I-185-1,2. RV. VI-70-3. 
धर्मणः (कर्मण:...). 1-159-3. धर्मणि (धारणे...सति). Visnu supported 
heaven, earth and all the worlds-RV. 1-184-4. य उत्रिघातु 
प्रयिवीधुत द्यामेको दाधार भुवनानि विश्वा । He fastened the worlds on 
pegs. VII-99-3. व्यस्तश्नारोदसी विष्णवेते दाधर्थ एथिवीमभितोमयूखे: । 


14. 1-29-18. त्रीणि पदा विचक्रमे विष्णुर्गोपा अदाभ्यः। अतो धर्माणि धारयन्त | 
15. 1-154-1, 2, 3, 4. विष्णो कं वीर्याणि प्रवोचं... - 


16. VIII-6-20. ud (धारकम्‌ उदकम्‌) ; X-170-2. धर्मणि (धारके सूयेमण्डले) . 
32-90-16. धर्माणि (धारकाणि) ; V-12-2. धर्मणि (वारके s) 11-17-1. aga 
(धमसाधनभूतेषुयज्ञेप); 1-64-43, 50. धर्माणि तत्पंबन्धीनि अनुष्ठानानि 
VIII-27-16. धमेण: (कण: सकाशात्‌.) 
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ds like Agni who are intimately connected with the yajna. 
The UM of yajna as the foremost Law can be traced 
to the Rg-Veda itself.! In later Vedie literature, ib was 
accepted and acclaimed as the one force sustaining 
everything.!? 


Thus, Dharman in the Rg-Veda is an established law, 
decree or such other activity of 8 god as upholds, supports 
or sustains the order of things in the world. 


In later classical literature, dharman is gradually 
replaced by the form dharmah, an ‘a’-stem in the masculine 
gender. It means the eternallaw, religion and social obliga- 
tions, as also the different duties of man-in short all the 
stabilising forces that make for peace and happiness in the 
world at large. In post-Rg-Vedic texts, both the forms 
dharman and dharmah exist side by side thus pointing to a 
stage of transition in the history of the word dharman.!? In 
modern classical literature, however, dharman is supplanted 
by the from dharmah as an independent word and survives 
as a ‘n’ stem only in the adjectival compound forms.?? 


17. X-90-16. यज्ञेन यज्ञमयजन्त देवास्तानि धर्मा णि प्रथमामान्यासन, 
18. at àf भ्रष्ठठमं कम (VS. 1-1., TS. 3-2-1-4., SB. 1-7 

4 A i -l-4., . 1-7-1-5. 
यज्ञो चे देवानामात्मा (SB. 9-3-2-7.), यज्ञ उ देनानामन्नम्‌ (SB. un 
यज्ञे हिसर्वाणि भूतानि विष्टानि (8-7-8-21). : 

19. AV. धम पुराणमत॒पाल्यन्ती (18-3-1) ; श्रमो frena धम्‌ 
ह त सी वमर मच (11—7—17) श्रीश्च धसश्च 
Cram 1 (14-1-51) TS. धर्म जिन्व (3-5-2-2) धेर्मायत्वा 
-2-2, 4-4-1-1) MS. धर्मो मा धर्मण: पातु (1-5-4, 71-5; 1-5-11) 
ue 334 धुमणा (2-3; 5-27 ; 9-5) aafa...(30-6)KS, uà ला (17-7) 

zi s m i "ue 14-2-2-29 GB. PB. adit त्वा (GB 
ae e : 1-9-2) TB. qufa(3-4-1-2)A B. धुम ) 
- TAr. wat विश्वस्य जगत: प्रग्रिष्ठा mm s pu Cun 
Mahan up. धर्मेण पापमपनुदनि, धुर्मसवंप्रतिष्ठितस्‌ (22-1) 

धर्माणि धारयन्‌ (20-14) 


3-15 विनारधुमः Ragh V. 8-10. 
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By 
Smt. BRINDA VARADARAJAN, M.A.M.Litt., B.A. 


सर्वसौख्यप्रदा नित्य सर्वाधौघविनाशिनी | 
गानरूपा परा देवी शुभं दिशतु सर्वदा |i 
ऋगेव गीतसम्पक्ञ साम सङ्गीतमूलकम्‌ | 
प्रोक्तं महर्षिमि: ga: तन्मता वेदतुल्यता ॥ 
गाने सवेप्रपञ्चस्य जीवित परिकीर्तितम्‌ | 
विना गानेन लोकोऽथ जीवन्नपि न जीवति ॥ 
मतिर्गाने स्थि यस्य प्रीतिसुक्ती स विन्दति | 
न हि गानसमं किञ्चित्‌ प्रीतिदै मुक्तिदायकम्‌ || 
पञ्चमखरगानेन कोकिलो याति पूज्यताम्‌ | 
अन्यथा कोकिलस्यापि सम्मता काकलुल्यता ॥ 
` घातृरूपा हि वागुक्ता साहित्य हि सरखवती । 
| वाणीविरिश्चिनोर्यांगात्‌सह्रीत दैविकं मतम्‌ || 
नित्यानन्दपरत्रह्मतादाल्म्यं THI TI | 
` तद्वि गानेन सम्प्रा त्यांगार्यादिमहा शयैः ॥ 
गानं श्रुस्वा रुदन्‌ बालः सुदा निद्रालुमि च्छति | 
ag समागतस्सर्ष फणां विस्ताथ नृत्यति ॥ 
घासैकजीवना गावः घासं विस्मृत्य निश्चलाः | 
समासक्ता हि सद्वाने खवत्सान्‌ बिस्मरन्स्यपि ॥ 
`न सन्दर्भ खराणां च न रागगमकानि च | 
न वेति च शिशुस्ताळं तथा ऽप्यानन्दमेत्यहो |॥ 
बृन्दावनगतास्सर्वे कृष्णस्य परमात्मनः | 
मोहिता वेणुगानेन सथो मोक्षमवाप्बुवन्‌ ॥ 
सत्सम्प्रदायेइशाह्लेण युक्तं गीतं मनीषभिंः | 
asa सम्पुष्टं सङ्गीतमिति कथ्यते ॥ 
शास्तीति शास्त्र प्रभुवत्‌ सवेकण्टकवर्जितम्‌ । | 
गानस्य शासनादेतत्‌ सङ्गीतं शास्त्रपुच्यते 
लक्ष्मलक्ष्यानुसारीति नियतिश्शाखसम्मता | 
इदानींतूभयो रीति व्येत्यस्ता हश्यते कचित्‌ 


————. ex 


—————————— MÓÓ——— >> नाले 
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'l'ECHNICAL SCIENCES AND FINE ARTS 
A FEW CONCEPTS IN THE THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 
by 3 
BRINDA VARADARAJAN e. 


Music is the sponteneous outpouring of the joy in the heart of 
man. With us, Sangita has all along been considered as a means 
of spiritual realisation. Hence music is sacred. To seek to know ~ 
the origin of this sacred music is atask well nigh impossible. Efforts 
have been made to glean as much as possible of the earliest traces 
of music extent. They are to be found first in the recitation of the 
Sama Veda. Considerable progress in the realm of music is seen in 
the reference to music in the epic Ramayana. The Silappadikaram 
also abounds in references to music. The songs of the early Vaish- 
navite and Saivite saints and the Gita Govinda usher in a new era, 
when songs are set in a definite raga mould and time measure. 
Numerous poet saints and psalmists, following in their wake, have 
sung the praise of the Lord in various languages. 


The Rishis or the sages of the first ages are said to have ‘heard’ 
the Veda. The primordial sound (AUM) is the divine word through 
which, according to the Vedas, all things have been made; ‘revela- 
tion being a work of the verb, as creation itself is actually a hearing ; 
for him who receives it. “All things”, Dante has said “are arranged 
in a certain order and this order constitutes the form by which the 
universe resembles God”. If sounds or certain pleasant combina- 
tions of them evoke in us emotions and pictures of beings, lands- 
capes, etc., it is because, there must be some similarity between the 
aspects of the universe, which music enables us to bring out. But, 
to realise this accord between the different aspects of the universe, : 
we must know the nature of these common aspects. Ancient writers - 
on Indian Music maintain that the subtle bonds of accord between 
the principles of nature and the principles of harmony can be ex- 
plained only by traditional metaphysies, drawn of course from the 3 
Vedas. Another explanation tending to support this theory is: The oe 
universe or Jagat (that which moves) is the result of combination ; 
of forees and movements. Every movement produces vibration and 
hence a sound—what Milton calls the ‘music of the spheres’—peculiar 
to it. They may not be audible but there is no doubt of their exist- 
ing as absolute sound. Hence it is that the relation between ele- 
ments are explained by a relation of sounds. May we conjecture 
that this would be the reason why astrology and kindred sciences 
express themselves in terms of harmonic relations. This music ` 
‘inaudible’, as Kabir calls it, is said to be heard by yogins-people with 
keener and subtler sense perceptions. We of the grosser calibre, 
may endeavour to produce corresponding or nearly the same vibra- 
tions. Hence, the art of music. If we were to produce the exact 
vibrations, the universe, the basis of the existence of which is its 
imperfection, would not exist. The work of the artist or the musi 
cian, would be to know as accurately as possible the harmonie re 
lation of things and to recreate through his art, the semblance of t 


real universe. 
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Sounds alone can no more constitute music e E 
can constitute language. Words can ony form eg Prop | M 
intelligible sentence when they o Ponies in a rds x 
according to the laws of intellect. This is E ue 0 : d n 
must obey certain laws of attraction and mutual Tonn y ned 
— — js ruled their production, successive or simultaneous, before they 
n. can become a musical reality, a musical thought. 


" heritage is rich in texts, which bear this out. Bharathas 
Nota. 00003 Brihaddesi, Dattilam by Dattilamuni, San- 
gita Makaranda by Narada, Samaya Sara by Parsvadeva, Sangita 
Ratnakara by Sarangadeva, Ahobala's Sangita Parijata, Raga Tara- 
ngini by Lochana Kavi are only a few of the treatises on music 
available to-day. Other later texts are the Sangita Sudha, Svara- 
mela Kalanidhi, Raga Vibodha, Sangraha Chudamani, Ragharnava, 
Sangita Darpana. Some texts treat of only one concept-tala, like 
the Tala Lakshana and Tala Dasa Prana Pradeepika. A cohesive 
continuous study of all the concepts is desirable to get an idea 
of the various aspects of the theory of Indian Music. An attempt 
is made now to give in a concise form the various concepts obtaining 

o-day. 


The divine origin of sangita and that Sangita Sastra conduces 
to bliss, temporal and eternal is accepted by all writers on music, 
and almost all treatises state this, at the outset. Sarangadeva com- 
mences his work thus: — 


अह्मग्रशिजमाकतानुगतिनाचित्तेनहप्त़जे सूरोणयनु रञ्जकंश्रतिपदयोऽयखयंराजते | 
यस्मादग्रामबिभागवरणरचनारुकारजा तिक्रमो वद्वेनादतनुतमुद्धरजगद्गीतमुदेशइरम्‌ ॥ 


Dattilamuni explains Gandharvam, the science of music thus; 


पदखरसद्वातस्तालेनसुमितस्तथा प्रयुक्तश्रावधानेनगाप्चवममिधीयते ॥ 


» tala, and avadhana make up Gandharvam. This 
The mind concern- 


can be learnt from the ya co ee of the spoken word 


A B "ain, t 
se of hearing, the vocal cords all join to a the keen brain, the 


may be said in passing that the ‘a 
attilamuni, 


elect the avadhana. If 
vadhana’ is mentioned only by 


_ The syara or the note can b 
pa { © measured, T 
Incorporates sruti, svara, grama, murch S NU UO eyes 
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human body is in the chest, throat and head. Twenty-two dis- 
tinctly different sounds are heard from each place respectively. 
These two and twenty srutis constitute an octave or sthayi, called 
the mandra, madhya and tara sthayi in order. The basic sruti from 
which the other twenty-one srutis are calculated, is the adhara sruti. 
The srutis have each a different emotional appeal and as such are 
grouped under five heads-dipta, ayata, karuna, mrdu and madhya; 
bright, long, plaintive, soft, and uniform respectively. The twenty- 
two srutis have each been assigned a name, indicative of their various 
emotional appeals. They are Tivra, Kumdvati, Manda, Chhandovati, 
Ranjani, Ratika, Paundri, Krodha, Vajrika, Prasarini, Priti, Mar- 
jani, Kshithi, Raktha, Sandipini, Alapmi, Madanti, Rohn, Ramya, 
Ugra and Kshobhini. 


ne Venkatamakki speaks of srutis in the Chathurdandi Prakasika 
mus; 


श्रुतिनामभवेन्नादविशेषोखरकारणम्‌ ॥ 


Sruti is an exalted sound and creates svaras or notes. Of the 66 
srutis obtained in the three octaves, quite a few are used im singing. 
T 

hose that are most used are called svaras. 


.Svaras. The svara or note is defined in various ways by various 
writers on music. But, all are agreed on one point. The svara is 
that which is pleasing to the ear and heart alike— 


खतोरजञ्ञयतिश्रोतृचित्तसखरउच्यते | Between a svara and its octave, 
there are seven notes. These seven notes resolve themselves in a 
certain order. There are two distinct halves and the arrangement 
of the notes in the two halves are similar. The twenty-two srutis 
are distributed among the seven notes, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, 
and Ni in a certain definite order. The basic mote is full, rich; the 
succeeding two notes are thinned out and the fourth again is majes- 
tic. The same gradation is perceptible in the second half too. The 
basic, the fourth and the fifth are full tones, the second and the 
sixth are minor tones and the third and seventh, semi-tores. 


The composition of a note is complex, not simple at all. A 
number of pitches or srutis go to make up a svara. 'The emotional 
appeal in the various srutis making up the svara, blend together 
in an elegant and pleasing manner and lend the full blown svara 8 
charm and emotional appeal peeuliarly its own. Every note, because 
it is made up of so many srutis, has a definite approach before it is 
sung, a wavy, undulating motion when sung, and a fine ending, 
before it loses its being in the next note. This emotional appeal of 
the seven notes have been emphasised by the ancient writers on 
music. Bharathamuni classifies them thus: Sringara and hasya- 


the comic and the erotic appeals are brought out by the notes, Ma — 


and Pa. Vira and Adbhuta, the heroic ang, the marvellous, are 


brought out by the notes Sa and Ri. The Karuna rasa, or the pathe- 


tie appeal is brought out by the notes Ga and Ni. The single note 
Die produces the odious and terrible appeals-Bibhatsa and Bhaya- 
naka, : | 
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tes, the basic or the shadja is the most import- 
ant RE. Sus notes, have an unbroken connection with the 
Sa. The Garbhopanishad says that Sa is the Anna : a x and 
ix notes, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni are like E 
Cie TaN m lavana, Thiktha, Katu and Kashaya. Other 
evidences to maintain the importance assigned to the note shadja, 


are not lacking. 


The four kinds of notes: —The seven notes are connected to one 
another in four ways. Each note is the Vadi or Samvadi or EIE 
or Vivadi to the others. In other words, each note is either e 
dominant or consonant or assonant or dissonant. The Vadi or the 
dominant note is the one which occurs with the greatest frequency 
in the course of the song or the raga. It is also termed the amsa or 
the Jiva svara and is generally the note in which the tune is con- 
ceived. 


The samvadi enriches the vadi note and seeks, in all ways to 
subserve the vadi note. The samvadi notes of a vadi are distant 
from it by nine or thirteen srutis. As has been observed before, 
these are the consonant notes. Vivadi or dissonant notes are dist- 
ant from the vadi by two srutis. They do not sound in accord with 
the main note, but in discord. Those that are not vivadi or samvadi, 
may be termed assonant notes. Technically these are called anu- 
vadi. One point of interest is that all the three types subserve the 
vadi. When the vadi moves, or is shifted, the samvadi, anuvadi 
and the vivadi are changed also. 


Suddha svaras are seven and are derived from srutis. Vikruta 
Svaras are mixed varieties and are derived from suddha notes. 
The antara and the kakali are never admitted as amsa svaras. 


Grama. . Shadja is the basic note from which the six other 
notes, i.e., Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni are derived. It is possible 
to पा the same way, six notes from the basic note Ma:— 
Pa, Dha, Ni, 38, Ri, and Ga, in a less important way. Even now, 
Ma is the basie note than with Sa. Such formations are technically 
termed GRAMAS. Justasa village or grama is constituted of men 
and women so also a grama denotes in musicology, a svara samuha 
or a collection of notes. The Gramas are three-Shadjagrama, Mad- 
hyama grama, and Gandhara grama. In Shadja grama the shadja 
is important, because it is the first of the notes. In the same way 
Ma is important in madhyama grama and Ga in gandharagrama. 


The shadja grama and madhyama gram r tai 
hara grama with the divinities. s Por ud bere Gand 


.. The sruti distribution among the svaras in the thr 
ie Ry mie shadja grama, Pa nis Pu 
ree, In the madnyama grama it is vice versa-Pa has t ruti 
and Dha four. The sruti distribution in the गा त i is 


described as Atcitra. T ti the t 
Co हम wee of the three gramas, among the 


' Sa grama—4—3—2. 4 4 38.9 
Ma grama—4—3—2—-4—3..4 9 
Ga grama—8—2—4—3.9 4 4 


ree gramas 
utis and Dha 
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Bharatamuni describes a method by which the sruti constitu- 
tion of the shadja grama and madhyama grama svaras are demon- 
strated with reference to the pramana sruti. Two vinas with 
seven strings each are tuned to the same basic sruti, to the notes 
of the shadja grama. The first vina is retained in the same sruti. 
The strings of the second vina are lowered by one sruti. The pan- 
chama or the fifth note of the shadja grama, therefore is changed 
into the panchama of the madhyama grama. Between the pan- 
chamas of the two vinas now, there is the interval of the pramana 
sruti. A second time the process is repeated in the second vina. 
This results in the rishabha or the second note of the second vina 
coinciding with the gandhrara or the third note of the first vina. 
When sa of the shadja grama is raised by two srutis, the note result- 
ing comprises of four srutis, corresponding to the dha of the ma 
grama. The other notes will now be Ni, sa, etc., instead of ma, pa, 
etc. It is surprising how the change of a single note effects a 
change of grama. 


There is a curious resemblance between first operation for 
transforming the shadja grama into the madhyama grama (i.e; 
changing ga into dha), and the first operation in the Tamil system 
of music for transforming the order of notes usual in the harp (wm) 
from the series beginning with ma and ending with ga, to the series 
beginning with ni and ending wth dha, in the first Palai of murch- 
hana called sempalai (७०७८). In both the cases the first two 
srutis of the madhyama are added to the gandhara to make the 
dha whch is the samvadi of the note having its svarasthana in the 
second sruti of ma. 


Murchhanas:—Svaras are born from srutis. From svaras 
gramas are formed. The gramas give rise to murchhanas. <A 
murchhana is defined as a regular ascent from any svara, right up 
६0 its seventh note and a descent back in regular order to the start- 


ing note. 


Seven murchhanas are possible from any set of seven notes. To 
illustrate just three: — The murchhana beginning from Sa will be 


l. sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa. 
3. The murchhana beginning from ri will be ri-ga-ma-pa- 
dha-ri-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa-ri. 


3. The third murchhana beginning from ga will be:— 
ga-ma-pa-dha-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa-ri-ga. 


At the outset there may not seem to be a great difference 
whether a certain murchhana begins from a particular note or not, 
as the seven notes all occur, in some order or other. But the fact 
remains that the note of inception lends a charm peculiarly its own, 
to the murchhana itself, which in turn reflects on the emotional 
appeal of the musical efforts. The note of inception or vadi deter- 


mines the emotional appeal of the murchhana. The samvadi, easily - 


found out, enriches the appeal and is given the prominence. Each 
cycle of the murchhana, consisting of an ascent and descent through 


the seven notes, 
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Murchhanas are seven for each grama. Those of the shadja 


grama are— 
1. Uttaramandra. 
2. Rajani . 
8. Uttarayata. 
4. Suddha shadja. 
5. Matsarikrita. 
6. Asvakranta. 
7 


Abhirudgata. The beginning notes of these are sa-ni-dha 
pa-ma-ga-ri and sa, in order. 


Those of the madhyama grama are 1. Sauviri. 2 Harinasva. 
3. Kalopanatha. 4. Sudha madhya. 5. Margi. 6. Pauravi. 7. Hrishyaka. 
The murchhanas begin from the notes ma-ga-ri-sa-ni-dha-pa. 


These fourteen are the suddha murchhanas. „Mixed varieties, 
admitting the Kaklai, or anatra, or both the kakali and the antara, 
number seven for each grama, swelling the number of murchhanas 
into 56. 


Tanas. The murchhanas so far seen can be described as closed 
musical curves, traversing through. a range of seven notes. Next 
to be considered are musical curves of less range. i.e., of six and 
five notes-the shadava and audava. These are termed tanas. The 

| musical curves are produced in instruments as continuous, beginn- 
] ing on the initial note and gradually gliding to the other notes. The 
d / distinction in musical effects produced by the murchhana and the 
bo tana can be explained in this way. A picture of the whole is con- 
a first in a murchhana and the tana is developed as it goes. 
on. The first note of the murchhana determines its entire form. 

In the tana, the form is determined as it proceeds. 


The use of tanas is said to be in distin uishing bet jati 
ragas and ragas in both the gramas. The णा of EST 
and audava tanas to a few out of the possible combination is not 

J easily explained. The tanas are closely connected with sacrificial 

| rites (yagnas) and are said to yield, when sung, the fruit of those 

Ir NE Tanas find a place in the sama lakhana of Narada The 
estriction, we may guess is due to thei ieation in t 3 ti 
Cpr nD en to their application in the creation 


» The eighty four are called suddha tanas A j 

: Jg Ir ६ : ny seri t 

in any order, consisting of one, two, three, four, e E o nob 
ara called by the generie name, tana. Suddha tanas have a regular 


order. Kuta tanas have not. The total number of kuta tanas con- 


७३ ७८०७८" 2 or 8 or 4 or 5 or 6 notes, have been calculated 


é 
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There are two ways of playing a tana-one is pravesa and the 
other is Nigraha. Pravesa is explained as ध्वश्चक्य The vina 
string is struck with the finger on the fret of ma. By pressing the 
string in the same place, higher notes like dha and ni are produced. 
Nigraha is explained as असंस्पदी le. producing the sound 


as it were, without seeming to touch the string. तानक्रिया Gaza, 
proves conclusively that this is possible only in instrumental music 
and not in the human voice. 


A tana is always part of a murchhana. The form of the short 
curve, the tana, generally gives a clue to the continuation of the 
curve on either side. With the completed curve the parent mur- 
chhana is found out very easily. It should be borne in mind that 
the tana and murchhana concepts lend finish to the raga. Further, 
the murchhana determines the common number of ragas. A tana 
is a recognisable part of a raga. These two concepts subserve the 
raga. The tana which does not observe the order of the notes is a 
kuta tana. Kuta tanas either employ all the seven notes or less. 
They number 5040 in each grama. 


Sthayis. The sthayi is an octave, comprising of the seven basic 
notes. Sthayis are three-the mandra, the madhya and the tara. 
These can be easily distinguished even in intonation. 


The Sadharanas. The word sadharana denotes that which is 
common. There are svara sadharana and jati sadharana. A 
sadharana svara is one which has the features of its preceding and 
succeeding notes, in emotional appeal etc. The first sadharana notes 
to be recognised are the antara and the kakali-viz. the note between 
shadja and nishadam and the note between gandhara and madhyama. 
Antara gandhara and kakali nishadha as they obtain. to-day were 
originally known as simply kakali and antara. According to Bharat- 
muni, the kakali is indistinctly sweet like the lisp of children, very 
fine, raised in pitch and seeing both ways. The same holds good 
for antara too. Antara ga for instance, sounds plaintive in mohana 
in the arohana combination sa-ri-ga. The musical curve stops with 
sa-ri and the ga, sung with gamaka is a fresh effort. When the 
murchhana extends upwards, to the tara shadja as in ga-pa-dha-sa, 
the gandhara gains in majesty. The kakshitva or seeing both ways 


is fulfilled here. 


The place of the antara is two srutis above, the sadharana 
gandhara and the kakali also, two srutis above ni. In present day 
practice, these two have been raised by one more pitch which cor- 
responds to the chyuta madhyama and chyuta shadja of earlier 
date. Kakali has been originally used in shadja grama and antara 
in madhyama grama. The word kaisika has gradually creeped in 
and has been used to denote notes one pitch lower than the antara 


and the kakali. Further restricted, it now denotes only the nishadha. 
In the same way sadharana has come to be applied only to the 


gandhara. 


The kakali and antara are generally used in jatis and their - 
derivatives, wherein their use is not plentiful. Their discordant 
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ibi ie. vivaditva of the two notes necessitates such a Sparse 
५ defect can be rectified by using a new e ae 
of the qualities of two notes, one vivadi and Ce poe S 
Bharatamuni says that the antara and kakali Bee ae on Y 
in the ascent and that their use should be limited. e = 
they are used in the descending order, whether in a small 07 large 
measure, they spoil the unity of the jati, raga and sruti. 


क्रियमाणोडवशोहीस्यादल्पोवायदिवाबहु | 
जातिरागंश्रुतिश्चैवनाशयन्ति अन्तरखश: ॥ 


During the descent of the musical curve, the lower note which 
is vivadi is more felt; and in the ascent, the higher note, the 
anuvadi and not the vivadi is felt. This may be the reason for 
the strong decry in the second verse. 


Jatis. Murchhana krama has a note of inception, on which 
it ends also. That note is mostly the vadisvara and the amsa svara. 
When the amsa note is slightly shifted, another melody mould is 
created from the first. Such melody moulds are called jatis. Jatis 
may be described as parent ragas. It is evident that in the time 
of व्याप the concept of Raga had not come into being; 
jatis had. 


Jatis are pure when the amsa. and nyasa svara are the same. 
When they differ, the jatis are said to be modified. 


Jatis are eighteen in number. They are suddha jatis, Vikrita 
jatis and mixed jatis derived from these two. There are seven 
jatis bearing svara names-shadji, Arshabhi, Gandhari, Madhyama, 

| Panchami, Dhaivati, and Naishadhi. The remaining eleven are 
shadja madhyama, shadja kaisika, shadjodicyavati, gandharodicya- 

a vati, Madhyamodicyavati, Rakta gandhari, Andhri, Nandayanti, 
Karmaravi, Gandhara panchami and Kaisiki. 


The jatis have ten distinguishing characteristics or jati laksha- 
"as. They are graha, amsa, tara, mandra, shadava, audava, alpatva, 
banutva, nyasa and apanyasa. 


The graha is the note of inception. 
The amsa is always five notes above the graha. 


The tara and mandra are note ti : 
HE A on S denoting the m 
minima limits of its range. = axima and 


Where five or six notes onl 
and shadava. 


Alpatva and Bahutva denote whether 
or once in a while. 


The ending note is the nyasa. 


y are used, they are termed audava 


the note is used often, 


The apanyasa is like the nyasa but denotes th of i z 
mediate Step in the development of the melde eM a 
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Suddha jatis are full, using all the seven notes and have the 
same note as graha, apanyasa and amsa. Nyasa is in the mandra 
octave. The amsa svaras of all the jatis are given and they number 
sixty-three. Alpatva, bahutva and apanyasas for each jati are alse 


given. So exhaustive is the report, that Dattilamuni is justified 
in saying. 


तस्मात्‌ यत्‌ गीयतेकिश्वित्‌ तत्‌ सव जातिषुस्यिंतम्‌ ॥ 


And hence, whatever is sung (i.e. in the world) has its place in 
the jatis. Sloka 97. Dattilam by Dattila. 


2 


Varnas. Notes by themselves are pleasing to the ear and heart. 
Melodie curves, elegant, rich and full are possible by combining a 
few notes. These are technically termed varnas. Varnas are of 
four types-sthayi, arohi, avarohi and sanchari. 


The sthayi varna is produced with one single note. In singing 
the one note, a gradual ebb and flow is perceptible which is res- 
ponsible for creating the melodie effect. This ebb and flow is 
technically termed Prasanna and Dipta.The note sung in sthayi 
varna may be either prasannadi, prasannanta, prasannadyanta and 
prasannamadhya. 


The arohi varna is created by notes sung in an ascending order. 
The avarohi varna is created by notes sung in the descendent. As- 
cents and descents combined constitute sanchari varna. 


Alankaras. 'The alankaras are ornamental graces appended to 
the varnas. There are thirty alankaras. They are classed under 
the varnas, according as their nature is sthayi or arohi or avarohi 
or sanchari. They are prasannadi, prasannanta, prasannamadhya, 
prasannadyanta, sama, sthira, nivritta pravritti, kampita, kuhara, 
rechitavya, prehkholita, mandratara prasanna, tara mandra, pra- 
sanna, prastara, prasada, udvahita, avalokita, nishkujita, udgitha, 
hradamana, ranjita, avartaka, parivartaka, udghattita, akshipta, 
sampradana, hasita, hunkara, sandhiprachhadana, vidhunana and 
gatra varna. Bindu and Vena are two more alankaras, mentioned 
by only a few writers on music. 


Of the importance of alankaras, Bharatha speaks thus:— 


शशिना रहितेवनिशा विजलेन नदी लता विपुष्पेव | 
अविभूषितेव च «ft गीत्यलङ्कारहीनास्यात्‌ ॥ . 


Gitis and Vritti. Gitis can be termed styles of musical compo- 
sition, to suit various provincial tastes. The same is called Riti 


in poetry and marga in tala. The four popular gitis are the Ma- - 


gadhi, ardhamagadhi, prthula and sambhavita. 


Vritis are threeDhakshina Vritti, Vritti MEE त. 


Chitra Vritti. These are important in the vocal (गीत) the orches- 
tral (उभय) and the instrumental (वाद्य) music. The first 
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nd the third to instrumental 


i i to vocal musie a 1 : 
gives prominence t i two is desirable in the second, 


music. An artistic blending of these t 
ubhaya. 
1 vritti tai ri therefore neces- 
The Magadhi vritti contains varied layas and there j c 
iy of vrittis, as the vritti itself is dependent on the number 0 
letters assigned to a kala. The ardhamagadhi contains short avar tas. 
The avartas are halved, each foot of the ardhamagadhi being half 
of the magadhi. Prthula is composed of a plentiful collection of 
short letters, and the sambhavita, of a series of long letters. 


TALA तारत्‌ साम्यं भवेत्‌ साम्यादिसिद्धिपरत्रच | 
Thus Dattilamuni extols tala. 


The tala, or time measure bestows equanimity-samya, Which brings 
success in the here and in the hereafter. The tala, with its even 
gait, breaks eternity as it were, into infinitessimal pieces. Deep con- 
concentration and unflagging attention to rhythm is indispensable 


in Indian Music. The Gita says समं योग उच्यते | The equanimity, 
samya is termed yoga. 


Topies in tala are kala, pata, pada bhaga, matra, parivarta, 
vastu, vidari, anga, laya, pani yati, prakarana, kriya, vajra, giti and 
marga. i 


Kriya in tala is either sasabda or nisabda. 


Kala denotes unit time. By extending the unit time, fresh 
kalas are created. The kala is likened to ghantanada-the clear, 
sweet, tinkle of the bell, ringing in regular continuous strokes. This 
is the mode of dividing the tala units that can be mentally reckoned. 
Kala denotes a fractional part, capable of perception. There are 
thus, Eka, kala, dvi kala, and chathushkala. In Eka kalavidhi, a 
guru is considered one kala, leghu, half a kala and and plutam one 
and a half kala. The arrangement of the composite units differ, 
according as the number of kalas is even or odd. Detailed and intri- 
cate rules are given for the execution of these units. 


Marga—The marga is of three distinct t itr 

‘4 à ypes-chitra marga, 
vartika marga and dakshina marga. These c have two d 
and eight matras respectively. This matra in marga type is equal 
to five matras in ordinary usage. This also denotes provincial tastes. 


Pata-is the fixing of places f - Thi 
of a number of varieties. s or sasabda kriyas. This allows 


Pada bhaga—This divides each tala into a number of convenient 


phrases. Four padabhagas make a matra. Thi tra is different 
trom the matra used for a measure. PADA RU 


ते. In marga type of music, this is equal to five ordinary 


Parivatra. When a matra or tala i 
repeated, it is called a pada Biase Phage or à whole kali i 
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. Vastu. This is a portion of a musical piece which has a separate 
entity, both in melody and tala. This generally ends in apanyasa 
or amsa or nyasa or sannyasa. 


Vidari. This is dealt with at length by our ancient writers 
on music. Vidari has four parts-mukha ete. A vidari is a com- 
plete musical whole; it is a part of a song or musical form but 
complete in its musical aspect by itself. z 


: Laya. The interval of time occupied by the angas in an avarta 
is "e laya-the druta laya, madhya laya and vilamba laya are popular- 
y known. 


Pani—Pani and tala are synonymous. The three types men- 
tioned in pani are sama pani, ava pani and pani pani. This amounts 
to the sama anagata and atita eduppus. 


Yati. This is the artistie distribution of laya; sama, srotovaha 
and gopuchha are three well-known types. 


Prakarana. These are the tala gitis—madraka etc. They are 
classed under two groups broadly-kulaka and chhedyaka. If a piece 
or part is complete by itself in meaning, it is termed chhedyaka. If 
two or more pieces should collectively form a meaningful whole, 
it > men kulaka. Dattilamuni deals with this section at great 
ength. 


Vadya. Musical instruments have always been held sacred 
with us. Divine beings are said to play on it „bestowing on the 
instruments a spark of their divinity. Narada begins his Makaranda 
thus:—. 


ब्रह्माताळधरोहूरिश्रपही वीणाफरा भारती | 
वेशज्ञौशशिभास्करौ श्रतिधरा: सिद्धण्सरकित्नरा: | 
नद्वीमृज्ञिरिटादि मदेळधरा: सङ्गीतकोनारदः । 
शम्मो्ृतकरस्यमङ्गरतनोनाटयसदापातुनः ॥ 


Musical instruments are of three kinds-stringed instruments, 
wind instruments and percussion instruments. The Natya sastra 
gives in detail the method of playing on the Vipanci vina. The six 
karanas mentioned may be taken six formulae for harmonics. Fur- 
ther research on this point is desirable. 


In the chapter on flute, Bharatha deals with the method of 


- producing these kinds of notes—the dvisruti svara, trisruti svara 


and chathusruti svara. The orifice in the flute is either fully closed 
or partially closed or fully opened or closed intermittently to produce 
the requisite notes. The flute is the best of instruments in the © 
opinion of Bharathamuni. 


अविचरितमविच्छिन्वर्णालङ्कारसम्युतम्‌ | 
मद्वैविषिळलितमधुरं वेणोरेवस्मृत वाम्‌ ॥ 
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P “jhari, Pataha-these are a 
idangam, Dardura, Panava, Jarjhari, (er 
few FS Rein instruments accep led D न un 
j d in popular use to-day too. e a é 7 
e Ratnabara mentions many more and also details the methai 
of playing them. Description of the instruments themselves is 
given in such a manner that it will not be a difficult task to re- 
construct them to-day. 


| The Ragas. Perhaps the richest heritage is Waa in our 

: music. Raga is the soul of music. It is the enticing melody 
mould, in which countless songs, musical forms and the musical 
world is created. The raga is an elusive term. It cannot be 
hacked to pieces, explained and analysed. An unbroken unison of 
mind with mind sweeping up the singer and the bearer alike in a 
current of bliss, is the charm of the raga. The raga has been 
variously defined by writers on music as 


aa जनचित्तानां सचरागउदाहत; ॥ 
रज्ननाज्ञायतेराग : 4nd left at that. 


The classification of ragas is a study by itself. "These are ragas 
and raginis in the north; suddha, chayalaga and sankirna in the 
south. There are ragas that can lift one to the extremes of ecstasy 
and to get up and dance; ragas that make one close one’s eyes and 
meditate on.the supreme being; ragas that make one’s heart race 
with joy; ragas that make one yearn for one’s beloved; ragas that 
bring balm to the heart of the bereaved; ragas that make one weep 
with despair and ragas that by sheer beauty, charm away the des- 
pair—all lovers of music are aware of this. 


| It is on this rich raga ground that the music mansions, musical 

/ forms of kriti, kirtana, varna etc are built. This raga is the basis 

P on which all the musical systems of the world are built. The lines 
of development are divergent and hence the varied systems. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bor: cutes magically in a 
Hou seconds and he is Innocent of the science. But how eich 
ow soul-stirring the music. would be if the musiei 


| of practical music? There i 
that the writers on music t हि हर un. 
ग Ba DE i who have expounded the theory of music 


music, too. It is evident 


ble in Samskrita to-day. 
rned scholars assembled 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE ANCIENT SARASVATI RIVER 
by 


SIVAPRASAD-DAS GUPTA 
Lecturer in Geography, Presidency College, Calcutta ° 


The Sarasvati is a mysterious river of ancient India. The 
mythical river was lost long ago. But it still lives in the memory 
of man. There are mentions of this river in many ancient literatures. 
We also get indications as to the nature of the river and there is 
ample evidence to show that the Sarasvati was a mighty river and 
was one time the biggest river of Aryavarta. But there is little 
information available regarding the nature of the river and the 


The geography of India was much different in the ancient days 
and it has undergone many drastic changes. The Himalayas was 
probably a much smaller mountain during the early period of 
human history. The river system of India was entirely different even 
during the Vedic period. The climate of the country has under- 
gone many changes. Thus, subjected to many natural changes of 
geography, the great river Sarasvati was lost. 


Theory of Indo-Brahm River: 


From various geological evidence marshalled by two eminent 
geologists, viz. Pilgrim and Pascoe, independently and almost simul- 
taneously in 1919, propounded the theory of the existence of a great 
river in North India. Pilgrim called it Siwalik River and Pascoe 
eaea i Indo-Brahm River. Their evidence may be briefly stated 
as follows. 


There is a series of boulder deposits all along the foot hills of: 
the Himalayas from Bhutan right beyond the Punjab. This kind 
of special deposits of boulders can only be done by a big river and 
based on it the existence of a large river is conjectured along the 
length of the boulder deposits. The Indo-Brahm used to flow from 
Assam towards west to the Punjab where it used to fall in a gulf 
of the Arabian Sea. The Arabian Sea extended at that time to 
the north upto the border of the Punjab. There are also deposits 
of some particular fossils of riverine origin along the foothills of 
the Himalayas. These have given rise to the formation of numu- 
litie limestones. These rocks were also formed probably during 
early part of human history. And these were certainly laid 
down by a big river, supporting the thesis of existence of the Indo- . 
Brahm river. Distribution of fauna in the present-day Indus and. 
the Gangetic systems, specially of freshwater Dolphins also points to 
the fact that there must have been water connection between the 
Indus and the Gangetic basins. The Indo-Brahm was a much large 
river than many rivers of today. The Indo-Brahm received tr 
butaries both from the Himalayan side as well as from the Decca 
side. It is these tributary rivers of the Indo-Brahm which later 
formed the Yamuna, Ganga, Gandak and other rivers of North Indi: 
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Ancient Sarsvati River: : a ; 

T thor identifies this Indo-Brahm river Wi 1 the 2 e i 
of cot India. On this river many of the S Qus 
the ancient India were located. It is also the author M a i5 ns x 
the ancient cities of Harappa and Mojhenjadaro were : oca = ie he 
deltaie region of the Sarasvati. b is quite probable that o म 
daro was situated at the mouth of the river and ao pr ag 
port of India. In north Rajasthan there is m a mar of dr F ed 
of a river. It runs along the border of the F unjab and Rajasthan 
from North-east to the south-west towards p onec D Sindhu river. 
Locally it is known as the Ghaggar river. his dry river can be 
identified with the Sarasvati or a distributary river of it. "The delta 
of the Sarasvati was located in the Punjab and there were a number, 
of branch rivers of the Sarasvati all over the Punjab; and that is 
why the ancient name of the Punjab Saraswati or the land of the 
Sarasvati river. In Vedic religious cults, Sarasvati is described as 
the goddess presiding over river water. Much later pud she 
was changed from a River goddess to a goddess of learning. his 
at least indicates the importance of the river in the life and culture 
of Aryavarta during pre-Vedie and Vedic times. 


5 
] : Break up of the Sarasvati: 


Question arises as to how this great river, Sarasvati 
was lost for ever. This is fascinating story. There is a pheno- 
mena in nature what is called in geological sciences as ‘river 
capture’. A river generally lengthens its course by cutting back- 
wards at the very source of the river. By this process of back 
cutting it may ultimately reach the course of another river and 
divert the water of the latter river into itself. By this process of 
continuous river capture the giant river Sarasvati was also cut into 
pieces. At that time there was a highland connecting the Khasi 
Hills of Assam and the Chotanagpur Plateau of Bihar. North of 
this ridge was the Sarasvati basin while south of this were the 
Meghna, | Bhagirathi etc. flowing towards the then Bay 
of Bengal. These rivers eut backward and ultimately captured the 
Sarasvati River. First of all the upper part of the Sarasvati was 
captured near Prag-Jyotispur and was diverted to the south to form 

. the present Brahmaputra River. The Bhagirathi also cut back- 

3 ward and reached the Ganga. The Ganga was a tributary to the 

>>> Sarasvati and used to flow from south-east to the north-west. - But 
due to the subsequent capture by the Bhagirathi the flow was n 


vali River of Vedic period: 


first, though the entire upper por 
ent a thorough change, yet T awe 


tion of the Sarasvati ; 
T part of the river 
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the Punjab specially was probably quite intact even during the 
Vedic period. Possibly during this period the Punjab was known 
as the Sarasvati. Even at this stage the Sarasvati was quite a large 
river and it had its origin in the Manasarovara. The Vedic Saras- 
vati flowed probably along the upper courses of the Satadru, of the 
Yamuna and along the Ghaggar of north Rajasthan and ultimately 
emptied into the gulf. The Sarasvati system was quite a big «one, 
for the river had the Sinduhu, Chandrabhaga, Vitasta, Vipasa, 
Satadru rivers as tributaries. Probably at this period the Saras- 
vati was considered to be a very sacred river. But again another 
series of river captures brought about the final collapse of the Saras- 
vati system. This was primarily done by the Yamuna. The Yamuna 
was much a smaller river at the beginning. But later the Yamuna 
was rejuvenated and it quickly cut backward and captured the 
upper course of the Vedic Sarasvati and diverted the sacred waters 
into its own bed. This phenomena must have occurred within the 
historic times and the people of the Vedic India must have witnessed 
the diversion of the sacred waters of Sarasvati into the channel of 
the Yamuna. So now the water of the sacred Sarasvati actually 
flows through the Yamuna today. 


Significance of the Tribeni: 


It will be known that the confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna 
at Prayag is termed as Tribeni sangam. It is believed that there 
is a third river Sarasvati apart from the other two which are 
obvious. The Sarasvati is commonly explained to be antahsalila, 
flowing underground. But the actual fact is that the people of Vedic 
times realised that the water of the Sarasvati was now in reality 
flowing in the Yamuna and thus Tribeni is the confluence of the 
thrice sacred waters of the Ganga and the Yamuna and the Saras- 
vati flowing along with the Yamuna. 


Sarasvati river of Bengal: 


The combined water of the three sacred rivers now therefore 
flows along the Ganga from Tribeni downwards. But this is 
Yuktabeni or combination of sacred waters. There is another Tri- 
beni in the delta of the Ganga and this is Muktabeni that is redi- 
vision of the sacred waters into three rievrs viz. Sarasvati, Yamuna 
and Bhagirathi rivers of Bengal. At Tribeni of Bengal (about 30 
miles north of Caleutta) was the head or the apex of the delta of 
the Ganga. The current was divided into three rivers as mentioned 
above. This Tribeni is also otherwise known as Daksin Prayag and 
is regarded by the Hindus of Bengal as a sacred spot. : 


This tem of deltaic distributaries was present before the 
ae Qu d But in the middle of the 16th century there were 
a series of severe earth movements resulting in many drastic changes 
in the river systems of Bengal. During this catastrophic change 
the main flow of the Ganga which was formerly flowing down the 
Bhagirathi channel was diverted along the Padma. This resulteü 
in overall deterioration in the Bhagirathi basin and ultimately the 
Yamuna and the Sarasvati both were dwindled and got dried up. 
Before the 16th century the channel of the Sarasvati was much | 
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bigger and many ports and cities were established on the river. 
Saptagram and Bator were two famous trade centres on M Saras- 
vati and it is very likely also that the ancient port of Tamralipti 
was situated at the mouth of the Sarasvati river. It appears that 
the sea-going vessels generally used to take the Sarasvati route for 
trading in Bengal. The descriptions of the journeys of many famous 
merchants like Srimanta Sadagar are available and these descrip- 
tions show how mighty the river was. But during the catastrophic 
changes in the rivers of Bengal in the 16th century the current of 
waters of the Sarasvati was diverted into the Bhagirathi and the 
Sarasvati got dried up. Again subsequently the Bhagirathi deserted 
its own lower course (i.e., the Adi Ganga) south of Calcutta and 
adopted the old course of the lower Sarasvati. Thus, the portion of 


the Bhagirathi (also known as the Hooghly River here) south of 


Calcutta is in fact occupying the old bed of the ancient Saraswati. 


This is the physical history of the mythical river Sarasvati; 
it is a lost river of olden days. Yet it is not entirely lost, for parts 
of the river still exist and are still active being captured by different 
rivers like the Brahmaputra, Yamuna and the Bhagirathi of to-day. 
Above all it still lives in human memory. ' - 
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THE TRACES OF ANCIENT INDIAN MUSIC IN CHINA. 


by 
JAN YUN-HUA, M.A. 


India and China, both are the ancient nations; they have their 
own respective glorious cultures and civilisations. "They are the 
close friends, and they have contacts in several cultural fields, music 
was one of them. On this aspect, modern scholars have worked 


very little, up to the present time. It is still necessary for fresh 
studies. 


: The diffieulties in this subject were that the Indians lost their 
historieal records, although most of the Chinese old records were 
preserved. But the musical materials are without the musical tunes. 
In this paper, I have used the Chinese materials (most of these, 
dated before 13th century A.D), to trace the history of the ancient 
Indian musie in China. In the following pages, I have discussed: 


1. The Indian musical orchestra in China; 
2. The Chinese Budhistic music; and 


3. The Greater Indian music in China. Most of these ques- 
tons are the new problems of this. field. 


In beginning of the 4th century A.D., China’s political condi- 
tions had a great change, the united empire had fallen and the tribal 
kingdoms arose on its decline. This political confusion lasted for 
about three centuries, until the Sui empire reunited China in the ~ 
end of the 6th century A.D. Foreign elements were introduced to 
the Chinese by the tribal rulers. They for the first time, recognized 
Buddhism as their court faith, and played foreign music in their 
court etc. These aspects show that the foreign and tribal civiliza- 
tions have great influences on the Chinese life. And this was not 
the case in the previous periods. 


The emperor Yang of the Sui dynasty, first used a large volume 
of foreign music in his court. The History of the Sui Dynasty" re- 
corded that in the age of the Ta-yelk period (605-18), the emperor 
Yang ordered to form the nine parts of music in his court, and seven 
of these nine parts are the foreign musics; viz., West Liang Kuchean 
Indian, Sogdian, Sogdiana, Kashgarian, Parthian and the Korean. 
In the middle of the 7th century India was omitted from this list, 
Fu-nan and Turfan were enlisted into it. 


We know from the History of the Tsin Dynasty and Tu-yus's 
encyclopedia T’ung-tien’, that Indian magical plays staged in China 
began in the second century A.D., and such plays were played by, 


1. Sui-shu (The History of the Sui Dynasty), By Wei-Cheng (580-048 A.D:) 
Ch. 15. 


in- i.e. History of the Tsin dynasty), compiledin X Century 
$ "ns En Ode 3. and T'ung-tien. (A general encyclopedia) 
by Tu-yu (Compiled 801 A-D.) Ch. 146. ET, 
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the Indians in the Chinese court throughout the got ages eon 
tinuously, until the 8th century. We do not d in the ea x = 
whether those magical plays were associated with TBC: OF x 
in later time they were accompanied with musical arrangements. 


" mentioned the first Indian 


The *Histor e Sui Dynasty D 
he “History of the Sm Dy during the 4th century A.D., 


orchestra in China. It informed that s ten 
BUE Chang Chung-hua occupied the N.W. China, 'oreigners one 
from distant regions, with their presents to the Chinese Yu ers. 
India was one of these foreign countries, and presented their music 
to Chang's court. After this, an Indian prince changed a life 
into a Buddhist monk, and spent some time 11 China, he made the 
Indian music familiar to the Chinese. Different Chinese texts men- 
tioned that Indian orchestras consisted of 12 musicians, two dan- 
cers, and 10 different instruments, namely a phoenix-head K ung- 
hou, a balloon guitar, a five stringed balloon—guitar, à flute, four 
different drums, a cymbal and a plain conch. Chinese texts also in- 
formed that Indian musicians used to wear black caps, white silken 
jackets, thin silken trousers in purple, and dark-red shoulder-skirts. 
The dancers wore the Chiasha (Kasayas) which was in orange- 
colour, as well as the colour of the sky during the morning time. 
Other dresses of the dancers were green coloured, and they wore 
also the hempen-sandals. 


Among the instruments, K'ung-hou was a 23 stringed instru- 
ment, and it was not used by the Chinese musicians since long time, 
and it corresponded with Katyayana-vina. The balloon-guitar in 
Chinese was called as Pi-pa, this was a popular instrument in central 
Asia and it was also used by ancient Indian musicians. The drums 
were four in number, the Chinese named them a  Tu-tan 
drum, à Kieh drum, a copper drum and another was named Mao- 
yuan drmu. The Chinese called that flute, which was used by the 


Indians as Pili. This probable is the transcription from the Indian 


name ‘Bansuri’. 


p Chinese texts mentioned only two songs in Indian orchestra. 
Tne pons are entitled as Sha-shih-chiang and “A song to Heaven’. 
heir numbers seem to be limited by the court's time, because they 
should play many other musics in their court. 


India was the motherland of Buddhism, and that religi 

was a popular and powerful faith to the Chinese. This ERR, ed 
tact brought these two nations more closer. Indian music just 
pee other cultural sections, as accompanied with Buddhism, was ex- 
ported to China. We do not know what place was occupied by 
music in the Buddhist societ , during the early times. In regard 
to ley Hinayanist traditions, they did not use music in their reli- 
FD bur. on the other hand, the Mahayanists uesd music in 

eir rites. {ven at present, it is still being used by the Mahaya- 


nists. 


_ According to some Chinese Buddhist translations, few simple 


during the early ages. For ex- 
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ample the text of Ekatiaragama Sutra mentions that Ananda was 

sounding a Ghanda and going to a class-room, saying that he would 

deliver the doctrines of Buddha, and monks who were the disciples of 

^ Buddha, should come to that room. Later, when Tantric religion deve- 2 
1 loped, their believers placed musie into an important place in their < 
religious life. Mu Tantric texts mentioned that their ritual rules 
were concerned with music; some even connected music with their 
doctrines, as the text of Ta-Jih-Ching-I-Shih mentioned that “all songs 
| are the True words; and all dances are the sacred signs”.* 8 
| clear that music and dance are not only the people's offering to the 
God, but they themselves are the doctrines. 


We get no evidence to point out the exact date of the beginning 
of the religious music in China, but from some sources we have 
traced that it should be from the early centuries of the Christian 
era. One Chinese Buddhist work mentioned that Ts'ao-Chih (192- 
232 A.D.) had according to the Sanskrit verse formed the seven 
tones. Again, we learn from Kao-Seng-Chuan* “the customs of 
T'ien-chu (India) when the people repeat the words of Dharma. 
Most of their verses were written in rhyme; this we (Chinese) called _ 
Fan-pai (— Pathka). Due to the linguistic differences, Chinese trans- 
lations have divided the texts into two parts, viz., the songs and the 
essays. The songs are the hymns to God, and they are accompanied 
with the stringed and wind musical instruments; the essays are to 
explain the stories and the doctrines. Kao-Seng-Chuan was dated 
in the beginning of the 6th century. This shows that the Buddhistic 
music was in existence in those periods. During the T'ang period 
(618-907) a new literary system called Pien-wen was produced in 
China, it was a mixture of poetry and essay. Those poems were 
sung by the Buddhists, and accompanied ‘by music. This new 
literature afterwards was not only used for preaching the religion, 
but also used for common stories. The text Yin-Hua-Lu had a 
story on this: It mentions that a monk named Wen-shu, gathered 
the people in his temple for the speeches. He said that his talks 
were quoted from the canons, but they were really the lewd stories. _ 
People liked his speeches and songs, therefore they named that 
temple as ‘Ho-shanog Chiao-fang’ which means the monks’ musical | 
club. The system of Pien-wen is still alive with modern Chinese  - 
folklores. 

First, that is in Tun-huang wall-paintings, Indian music: à 
instruments were not only played by the flying-angels, but also 
the human musicians. We know that in Yun-kang and Lung 
sculptures, those instruments were only in the angels hands. | र 
second was that in the Tun-hung paintings, the figures of ' 
musical orchestras appeared. This is not found in the art of otl er 
places in that period. We know that the Tun-huang caves wer 
established since 366 A.D.; and they were situated on th (0) 
frontier. It was a centre of Buddhism and also an impo! 
of the over-land route between China and the western wo: 


mmentary of Mehaveirokanas i 


3. Ta-jih-ching I-Shih (The co: 
(672—117 A.D.) ch. 6- 

rages 4. Kao-seng-chuan (Memoirs o 

ch. 18: 


£ the eminent priests) 
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came from outside to China, and it 


shows that Buddhistic music t, it corresponded with other records 


was not a Chinese developmen 
as I have mentioned above. 


ding to the texts of TZ'U-P' there was a tune titled Po- 
ira य्य), it further stated that musical terms Po-lo- 
men were mentioned in the texts of Chiao-Frang-Chi, The History 
of the Sung Dynasty, and Yueh-Fu-Tsa-Lu; the text of Hsu-T’ Ung 
Tien also mentioned two tunes called Po-lo-men Yin and Po-lo-men 
Ling. Other two tunes mentioned in same text called Golden- 
puddha and the Yu-po-lo or Utpala (flower) seem also to have been 
transformed from Indian original names. One piece of Po-lo-men 
song was discovered in Tun-huang remains. It shows Ex it was 
à piece of the religious song. The text of Li-Tao-Y ao-Chueh stated 
a very interesting point. It says that in the 13th year of the T len- 
pai period (753), Chinese changed the title of Po-lo-men into a 
Chinese name Ni-shang Yu-i5 That Ni-shang Yu-i was one of the 
finest musical pieces in Chinese history; it originated from the title 
*Po-lo-men'. By this we may say that its original stock belonged to 
Indians, because Po-lo-men was a general name of India and Indians 
called by the Chinese. 


Some Buddhist Masters were good singers, for example, in 
Chinese records Srimitra was skilful in musie, and he was a native 
of Kuche. According to the Japanese traditions, an Indian musician 
named Bodhi went to Japan with a Chinese mission in A.D. 736, 
and he taught music there. : This shows that Indian musicians not 
only played in China, but they also went to Japan from there. 


We have traced the ancient Indian orchestras and the religious 
music in China; these were imported from India directly to China. 
There was another link of Sino-Indian contacts in the musical field, 
that was the Greater Indian music in China. Chinese historians 
have divided the foreign music into the four groups, viz, the south, 
north west and east. They divided those groups not only because 
they were situated in these directions, but also regarded the charac- 
ters of their music. Indian, Funanese and Burmese were mentioned 
as the south; and Kuchean, Turfanese, Kashgarian and others as the 
west; other two groups are not concerned with our subject. Now let 
us examine what are their relations with Indian music. 


Chinese sources mentioned that the earliest Fu-n i 
orchestra whieh went to China was dated in the री ADS D 
but they did not mention any connection between this early Fu- 
Jane musie with the Indians music. Later, we find in Tu-yu’s 
Tung-Tien and the Old History of the T’ang Dynasty, that when 
the Sui emperor conquered the kingdom of Lin-i or Champa, from 
there the Chinese captured some Funanese musicians. As the 
Chinese king thought the Funanese instruments very simple, so he 
did not use it in his court, but he ordered the officers to use Indian 


B. About this ref. to Tz’u—Hai 
book Co., pp. Ch'iu 323, 
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musical > for recording those Funanese songs. The old History 
of the Tang Dynasty’ further informed, that the Funanese dancers 
are two in number, their dresses were of the same colour like those 
of Indians. From those statements, a few points are clear, viz., that 
1. Indian and Funan belonged to one group, 2. the number and 
the colour of dancer's dress of Funanese corresponded with those of _ 
the Indians, 3. the Chinese used the Indian musical notes and recorded - 
the Funanese songs. That means that their musical system was 
similar. Besides this, we have found that the Chinese recorded a 
country called Chih-t'u or the red-cay. The Chinese said that this 
was another trible of Funan. During the same century, the Chinese 
discovered that Indian musie was used by Chih-t'us as their court 
music.” To consider these information with other aspects of Hindu 
cultural influence in S.E. Asia, it is definite that the Fu-nanese 
musie belonged to the Indian family. Later, when the ruler of 
T'ang empire discontinued Indian musie, Funanese music replaced 

it in Chinese court. 


Burmese orchestra went to China during the end of 8th 
century, the Chinese classified it into the Indian group. This Bur- 
mese orchestra consisted of 35 muscians, they played 22 different 
instruments, and staged 12 songs in China. According to the text 
of T'ang-Hwi-Yao*, that the kingdom of Piao or Burma was situated 
to the west of Yunnan, just near India; therefore most of their 
songs were the Budhist hymns. Another text mentions the instru- 
ments of this Burmese orchestra. Except the local instruents others 
were similar to those of Indians. This information has been proved 
by Mr. Kenzo: he has pointed out that some of the Burmese instru- 
ments belonged to the Indian system. The text The New History of 
the T'ang Dynasty recorded the full list of the Burmese songs, most 
of them were titled with the Buddhist terms, such as Buddha, Sal 
flowers, white pigeon and cranes, Dhyana Samadhi, Raja Iksvak 
ete. All these show that it was more close to the Indian music 


Among,the western group, Kuchean had occupied & leadi 
place among all foreign musies in China, no other foreign mui : 
could be compared with Kucheans' music. It was very popula ही 

NG 


China and deeply influenced the Chinese music. From th 
century A.D. down to the 8th century, Kuchean music flooded ot 
the Chinese court and the common society. Even as late as 13) 
century, the Chinese still mentioned a largest number of foreign ongs 
as Kuchean. Few points are very important to the relation twee: 
Kuchean and Indian music. First, we know that ancient Ku ea 
language was one branch of Sanskrit family. Secondly their 
ments mainly belonged to the Indians. Another point was | 
some musicians went from there to China. Their name 
they were probably the Indian colonialists, such as Su; a 
Brahmanical musician named Ts’ao Miaota. Some schol: 


6. Chiu-t'ang-shu (the old history of the Tang dyna 3by) b Li 
A.D.) ch. 39. ere > 

7. Pai-shih (the history ef the norther dynasties) by Li 

7th Century A.D. ch-9b. | : ER 

Yu-hai(-n encyclopedia) by Wang Ying-lin | 
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that Ts'ao was translated from Jhur. Chinese records preserved 


the S usical notes of the Kuchean, and they seem to cor- 
with ancient Indian musical notes. , Scholars bate qu 
out the following Seven notes viz. Sha-t' o-li= Skt. Sadharita, Ki- 
shih == Kaisika. Sha-shih — Sadja, Sha-hou ka-lan — Shah Grama, 


-la — Sadava, pan-shan — Pancama, and Hou-ff-sha — Rsabha, 

E. is bulls sound. The last five transcriptions of ES list were 

| accepted by the scholars; but the first two were not. ‘he first one 
| the Chinese named Sha-t’o-li, some have connected it with the Sha- 
to tribes of Turkish; and second one they thought Chinese Ta-shih 
— Tajik in Persian. That means it was a Arabian note. 'They 
i traced them from the pronounciation of the Chinese aa But 
we huve no more evidence to support these suggestions. Ar. H. 

Kenzo, after he examined those notes from the musical point of view, 

| pointed out that these two notes also were the transcrip- 
tions of the Indian musical notes, and not anything else. We know 

these seven Kunchean ‘notes introduced in China during the 6th 

century by Sujiva. At that time, Sujiva also told the Chinese, that 

before him family members already used those seven notes through- 

3 out many generations. That means from 8rd century or even 
$ earlier than this, they were in existence at Kuche; but the Arabian 
$ and the Sha-t'o powers entered that region as late as 7th and 8th 
century A.D. With regard to this historical background, Mr. Kenzo's 

^ conclusion would be more right. 


de do not know what were the Indian influences on the musics 

: of urn and Kashgar, their orchestras also played in China, and 
i: the Chinese connected those with the Kuchean's. It seems that 
hey mige ie iO nei by ve latter. Considering these relations 
e buddhist achievements in those kingd i i 
should have also once influenced them. gS 


So far we have discussed the Indian and the Gr. ter ia 
puc m China ; but when we look over the Chinese Oc in nae 
during the ancient period, our subject turns to a dark stage both 
the on and the Chinese got no sufficient records about it. But 
We on from Hsuan-tsang’s statement, that when the Chinese 
M CN (e ES n ne king Harsha vardhana’? and Bhaskara-var- 
01)” " of Kamarupa both of them ha ired : bout 
Neuere pene to the Masetr of law. That A d P'o-ch 
Meli s composed after year 619 A.D. About twent eus 
ui T E Mu ud TU Tanar throughout north va the 
i : 3 ; at least ther Chi i 
prece once liked by the Indians, and it is Poets UT Chinese 


songs may also have bee i i 
regarding this. n played in India, but we have no records 


9. Sui-t'ang Yen-yueh-tiao Y i 
: i-yueh- en-chiu (A 
E e Ss Sui-t ang periods by a ee of Yea Magis 
19. : Yin-hua-lu (the records of + ate ke 
| a D pales) by Cheo Lin, composed in 9th Century 
७७-11: Buddhist records of the western world, by Beal, pp. IT. 19 
13. The life of Hiuen-taiang, by Beal, pp. 147. se 
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INDIGENOUS VETERINARY MEDICINE 
by 


Dr. A. KRISHNASWAMY, GMVC., PG., 
Veterinary Research Officer, (1.C.A.R.), Retired E 


Introduction: Among the several arts and sciences that were 
reported to have reached a high state of proficiency and prominence 
in Ancient India, Indigenous Veterinary Medicine was also one. As 
Ancient India was mainly an agricultural country the interde- 
pendence of man and animal was well realised, not only on account 
of the indispensability of animals for agriculture and draught pur- EI 
poses, but also due to the necessity of the several animal products ह 
for use in the common household and for medicinal purposes; such हे 
as cow's and buffaloe's milk for daily consumption and preparation 
of curd, butter and ghee etc., dung which served as a disinfector and 
purifler in every day household and also as a valuable manure 
for the fields and as fuel in the form of dried cakes, and 
the several other animal products such as the milk, urine, and bile | 
etc. of several animals, gall-stones and musk etc. that were used 
in medicine. The realisation of this interdependance between men 
and animals is well seen not only by the great care, kindness and 
eaution bestowed on animals by the early Hindus, but also by the 
fact that many animals were sanctified and put on a par with the 
divine. Thus we see the cow as the emblem, of earth, Bull as the 
vehicle of Lord Siva, Garuda of God Vishnu, pea-cock of Lord 
Subramania, Buffaloe of Dharma Raja, serpents as appendages of 
Siva and Vishnu etc. In the face of such high regard for animals 
it is no wonder that ancient Indian Literature like human Ayur- 
veda bristles with information on animal science in all its aspects. 


Authors om Indiam Veterinary Science amd their works:— 


Among the original authentic authors on Indigenous Veterinary: 
Science so far known are Palakapya, Slihotra, Rajaputra, Vaisampay 
ana, Vyasa, Narada, Mrigasarna, Brihaspathi, Sukra, Nakula, Jaya- . 
datha, Gana, Garga, Malladevapandita, Nala ete; and among th 
authors of later origin come Verrasena, Vatsya, Jayadeva, Indi 
Bhoja, Sarangadhara, Someswara, Vahada, Basavamantri, ' 
naydhavikrama, Biswanath Vijpevi, Sivamara Bhoopath 
kara, Rudradeva and Hamsadeva, etc. Each one of the 
reported to have contributed very useful and interesting info 
on Veterinary Science; but most of them are lost either 
partly, and the few surviving fragments of literature now 
piecemeal here and there in some of the longstanding li र 
oriental institutions are already in a decaying and crumb 
tion and a few of them which have survived th 
foreign invasion and domination, copies of 
collected by me, contain a plethora of very 
on animal science worthy of ad , 
‘emulati phy au modern scien 
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Value of information available in Indigenous Veterinary Literature: 
This can be dealt with under the following 2 heads:— 


1. Scientific Value. 
: 2. Economic Value. | 


Scientific Value: On the Veterinary side, every standard work i 
in Sanskrit so far located and gathered by me has information classi- | 
fied into different sections, each section dealing with a particular | 
aspect of the science. In the section under treatment of diseases, 
all the diseases have been well classified as diseases of the head, ears, | 

eyes, 1056, teeth, diseases of the heart, lungs, urinary organs, diges- | 
i tive organs etc; the number of ailments under each head, their etio- i 
| 1029, symptomatology, diagonois, prognosis and treatment etc. have f 
been systematically analysed and given. On the Livestock side, 
Livestock breeding, dedication of þulls for breeding, purposes, nature 
and qualifications of bulls for high class breeding, castration of 
scrub bulls, rearing of calves and young animals, Livestock feeding, 
Dairy farming, cultivation of fodder, grazing areas around villages | 
and details of maintenance of livestock census registers in the 
Ki villages etc. have all been dealt with in a way worthy of the glory 
Y of the ancient Indian civilisation. Apart from the above, the fol- 
6M lowing are some of the other salient features memtioned in the 


ancient literature, but have not found a place in modern Animal 
Husbandry Science: 


(1) In the case of horses, hair marks and whorls, colour pig- 
mentation, physical configuration, smell and volition (voiee) of the 


animal) etc. in relation to their temperamental qualities, have been 
described. 


(2 In the case of cows, colour pigmentation in tion t 
the nutritive value of milk is LC : Bap RR 


(3) A book called “Sivatatva Ratnakara" by B tri | 
; deals with useful information on fowls, Cok Behi ng ane santas | 
i form and gait of a cock ag indices to its fighting capacity. In the 


ue ook, details of breeding of sheep, goats and dog etc. have been 


(4) Under elephantolo : : 3 
securing of restive, लग, mede of handling, controlling and 


tment . y . 


. (5) The book called “Sukramithi” 
fication of horses.and ele y a 


Fi mbs of an ani i 
and to the body as a whole, are very interestin 

E 1 : ^ a 

1m em ; era ture. True to the de Pr 
ren ente, 2 ums containing multi-coloured portraits of the 
SA nee of horses and elephants in ancient India which were . 
ged to be drawn up at the time of king Sarfoji and which | 
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have evoked the admiration of several distinguished visitors both 


e ang foreign are now adorning the Saraswathi Mahal Library, _ 
anjore. a 


(6) A book called “Mrigapakshi Sastra” by Hamsadeva deals 
with the various kinds of animals and birds in India both wild 
and domestic,—their | varieties, natural colours, temperamental 
qualities, period and time of full youth, time of full passion, period 
of pregnancy, delivery time, their natural food and full life period 
etc. are all given. This book is a very interesting one for both 
Zoologists and Veterinarians as well. 


(7) In. the field of genetics, the science of conception, the 
parental disposition, traits of inheritence from the parents, monthly 
development of the foetus, prenatal and post-natal care of animals 
have been dealt with. 


(8) Another interesting point is that the nutritive value of 
standard milk had been assessed. One drona (256 palas) of cow's 
milk was known to contain one prastha (16 papas) of butter and 
that of buffaloe one-seventh prastha (2 2/7 palas) more. This works 
out of 68% and 74% of fat in cows’ and buffaloes’ milk res- 
pectively according to present day calculations. 


` Economic Value: The economic value of the use of the indi- 
genous drugs of India will be apparent if we are to realise that the 
drugs mentioned in the Indigenous literature are only of local origin 
and will be within the easy reach of the great masses whose economic 
condition is very poor and the far off interior villages where modern 
treatment, cannot ordinarily reach. It is a known fact that a great 
many ailments of every day practice are only of a minor nature and 
can be treated with the herbs growing locally and other drugs avai- 
Most of these remedies if judiciously 


wildly and in great a 1 
Ween cultivated. Major portion of the former grow prof 


mature and eventually die un-cared for and un-used; while ६ 
portion of them are exported to foreign countries at a very nomin 
cost and comes back to us in the form of the so-called PH r 


red times and more of the original crude drugs. Lea 
crude drugs available in the villages at little or no cost a 
for finished products of foreign countries ata is of hun 
or more of the crude drug, will naturally affect the nation 
of a country. Many other interesting details und 
withheld in this paper for want of space. 
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Veterinary Science to suit 


icabilt ient Indian i 
NE WIL act ast information on animal 


itions: The availability of vast. t i 
ee cane its aspects, the value of such information pu 
the scientific and economic aspects and finally the kang e 
drug resources in India in the easy reaches of the villages, etc., have 
all, been sufficiently well-explained above. I have been connected 
with this kind of work, for the last three decades. Dr. Raghavan of 
the Madras University and General Secretary of the present 
conference was mainly responsible for furnishing me with all the 
necessary information regarding the location and collection of the 
literature on this subject, and is also intimately connected with the 


work that I have been doing. 


Sri Bishwanath Das, Ex-premier of Orissa and President 
of the Utkal Congress Committee has been taking keen interest in 
my work and was mainly responsible for bringing my work to the 
notice of the Central Government and putting through a scheme 
started under his initiative by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi, to bring out all the information on Indigenous 
Science in a way suitable for publication among the public and pro- 
fession, and application of the above published information among 
the rural population. Under this scheme a preliminary All-India 
Survey was made of the existence and distribution of informa- 
tion on Ancient Indian Veterinary Science, and my report thereon 
to the then I.C.A.R. Secretary in 1939 was recorded by him with 
the clear and and un-stinted remarks, that “The report reveals the 
existence of a mass of manuscripts and Literature of Ancient Origin 
in Sanskrit language containing much valuable information on 
Veterinary medicines which is worth collecting and preserving, etc.”. 
ln spite of an honest appreciation on the part of the then foreign 
Government, there was not a real inclination on their part to put 
the scheme through to its perfection. Sri Bishvanath Das who 
has been watching my work and the observation of the then I.C.A.R. 
thereon, asked me to wait for the dawn of independence and better 
atmosphere which I have done. Independence has already dawn 
and is shining crystal clear and clean throughout the Indian Union 
in all its spheres except with regard to the developmental activties 
of a few technical arts and sciences. As far as the Indigenous 
Veterinary Science is concerned, it is unfortunate that it has come 
under those exceptions. We are still groping in the dark, 
with not a ray of hope of its resurrection seen any where in the 
क A scheme on this subject is still kept pending with the 

.C.A.R. on the ground that it is under the scrutiny of an expert sub- 
committee of which I am also a member. The working of this 
pending scheme under the I.C.A.R. can be summed up in the words 
of Sri Bishwanath Das himself, the original sponsor of the scheme 
thus: —“This had made me take stock of the thing that is being 
done in this regard from your noble efforts. Sri Dattar Singh has 

3 furnished Bae with copies of what all you have done, the money spent 
for Scientific Scrutiny and the rest. Having seen all that 1 rave 
received, I am alarmed not because of small amounts spent, but of 
the fact that a sort of exploitation of Ayurvedic science is being 
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To those in ed in the regeneration of this branch of Indian 
Li rera w 2 e ea of which has already been acknowledged 
an = Si ie B y a band of foreign experts in pre-independent days, 
it should in eod be inexplicable and unconvincing, as to why even 
several years after the advent of independence, when the First Five 
Year Plan is almost coming to an end and the famous Second Five 
Year is on the anvil, this particular important subject of the indi- 
genous Veterinary Science which is also expected to play an import- 
ant part in the activities of the Animal Husbandry Wing of the 
LC.A.R. of Free India, should not have received the proper atten- 
tion it did really deserve at the hands of the concerned authorities. 
The result is that even to-day there is little or no inclination any- 
where in any quarters to save the few surviving literature on 
Indigenous Veterinary Science now lying latent and uncared—for in 
old manuscripts of long standing libraries from their total annihila- 
tion, or to modify Veterinary education in Free India fully suitable to 
local conditions, and to cancel or suitably amend and replace such of 
the Veterinary treatises, of both foreign and Indian origin, prescrib- 
ed for Veterinary education and consultation purposes, at the time of 
India's foreign domination, which are still widely in circulation and 
contain information, not befitting India's past prestige, nor its 
present enviable independent status in the international sphere. To 
substantiate the remarks above, it can be pointed out that a treatise 
on elephants and their diseases by one Lt.-Col. Evans which is 
widely in circulation not only among the veterinarians and the staff 
of the forest departments of both India and Burma, but also among 
all the big timber-cutting and trading establishments wherein main- 
tenance of a large number of elephants is involved, is prefaced by 
the author himsef, with the remarks that the subject of elephant 
diseases apart from its scientific interest, was a matter of immense 
economic importance, that the scantiness of literature on the subject 
was a source of embarrassment to himself and other elephant live- 
stock owners as well and that his appeal for information and notes 
on elephants and their diseases met with very little response. In 
answer to this, I have pointed out in my several articles during the 
last 20 years, some of which have been published in the I.C.A.R. 
journals themselves and which have evoked the appreciation of the 
far off foreign scholars like Dr. Laclainchi of Paris and Dr. Reinhard 
Firochner of Berlin, that there are many big treatises by ‘several : 
authentic authors in ancient India containing profuse information | 


on all aspects of elephant science. 


the same author in his above treatise claims that th 
disease called “Tuberculosis” is extremely rare in elephants. Re- 
futing this point one Mr. J. T. Edwards, an Englishman who was 
Director of the Indian Veterinary Research Institute in India . 
lephants was prevalent, bu 
oremost to have discovered this disease in I 
Both the claims above are quite unjustified, a: t 
test of truth, in view of the fact that I have pointed out in 
articles above, that Tuberculosis was quite common amon. 
ants and that the ancient literature contains ues a 
exhaustive and interesting information about it. 


seen that Mr. Evan's treatise is still widely in use, while m. 


Secondly, 
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Again, it could be seen from the extracts of remarks of a 
p m like Lt.-Col. Evans in the previous para that the subject 
of elephant diseases is a matter of immense scientific and econo- 
mie importance in establishments which have to deal with elephants 
on a large scale. In recent days, we hear that they have been em- 
ployed in Agriculture also in Uttar Pradesh. So, the above subject 
is assuming agricultural importance also. At present in the cur- 
ricülum of Veterinary education in India, not a single word is found 
about elephantology nor is there any authoritative original and 
reliable information on elephant science for adoption in the curri- 
culum except Col. Evan’s book mentioned above which is only 
a compilation from laymen gathered by the author during his 
service in India and Burma with nothing authentic or authoritative 
therein. On the other hand, plenty of information on the diseases 
and treatment of hogs, pigs, and swine, etc., in which India may 
not be very much interested are found in the text books now in use 
in the curriculum of studies. Cannot the Central Government con- 
81067 the question of bringing out the very profuse and authentic 
information available in the ancient literature and incorporating 
them in the Veterinary curricula of studies, in the place of the in- 
correct and unwanted subjects now in force? This is for the 
Government of India to consider. The above are only one or two 
instances among the several other subjects which can be dealt under 
this paragraph but which are with-held for want of space. 


i Conclusion: —One thing is clear. God did not create the 400 
millions of people and nearly one-third of the whole- worlds, 
total cattle population in India, with remedies for them, somewhere 
outside India. Foreigners have acknowledged that Ancient India 
had a glorious past. There must have been. an all—round advance- 
ment of all sciences including medicaments in ancient India to have 
enabled them to progress through these some thousands of years. 
In the Hindu, dated 4th March, 1946, we find the following **Ameri- 
ह ends are planning a number of expeditions to different parts 
of the world to find out something more about the herbal medicines 


remedies may play in new medical discoveries. 
for the renewed interest in 


€ processes that produced the 
S". Comment is needless. It 


1 
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THE 'RASA' THEORY IN INDIAN MUSIC 


Prof. A. G. MANGRULKER, M.A. 
At the outset it is proper to state that the remarks and obser- 


vations made in this essay pertain to Indian Classical Music of the 
Northern Style. 


à Observations such as "This vocalist’s performance is full of 
Karuna’ Rasa", or "This particular composition, (Cheej) is replete 
with 'S'rmgara' Rasa” are often made as expressions of musical 
appreciation. A closer examination of such statements is in order. 
The question here is: What type of music is intended in such obser- 
vations which refer to ‘Karuna’ or ‘S’rngara’ Rasa? In the present 
dissertation, by ‘Music’ is meant ‘Indian music of the classical tradi- 
tion’. This is otherwise known as ‘Ustadi music’ also. The uni- 
verse of discourse here does not include a poem which is ‘sung’, or 
a ‘sher’, or a ballad set to music; for in them music is only ancillary. 
The composers of these have all their faculties concentrated upon 
the word—its meaning. The attention of the audience, too, is 
oriented towards the word. In such a case, pure music is hardly, 
if ever, the focus of our expectations; and even a musically critical 
audiencé is prone to excuse lapse from musical excellence on such 
occasions. 


However, the audience has no such indulgent attitude,—nor 
does the artiste welcome it—when the concert is one of classical 
music. In such a performance every single note is closely tested 
for its accuracy, every interval of rhythm (Laya) for its regularity, 
and the Raga that is being rendered, continuously adjudged for its 
purity. A musical piece in such a concert has, as its constituents, 
three basic elements: the Note (Svara) the Rhythm (Laya) and the 
Raga. The degree of perfection achieved in a fusion (—not a mere 
combination—) of these basic elements determines the measure of 
success of the performance. Now, what is the meaning of Karuna 
or S’rngara Rasa in the context of such music? ; 


In the rendering of a Thumri, the pleasing, attractive articula- 
tion of words and its text is singularly important . The words have 
to be delivered with ease, feeling and softness; and the appeal of 
the Thumri increases in proportion as the text is delivered with 
appropriate sentiment. Very significantly, such a Nay of pronounc- 
ing words, peculiar to the Thumri, is known as Mukhabilas’. Of 
course, skill in the execution of combination of notes is certainly 8 : 
requisite here, but these combinations are always subservient to the 
words in so far as they have to be in perfect accord with the verbal 
meaning of it. In fact, they have to intensify, accentuate and beau- 
tify meaning. These tonal combinations in a Thumri have their 
free play and wide range rigorously restricted by the meaning of 
the words. The restriction, in the final analysis, is due to the ‘Rasa’ 
that is intended to be conveyed. The combinations have to be deve- 
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ine of the ‘Rasa’ in Thumri. To take an illustra- 
id one knows Thumri like ‘Gopala mori koruna Iya nahi 
ave’, the performer has certainly to take, great care in dev oping 
the dominant ‘Rasa’, viz., Karuna of the Thumri. Long, do ing 
and overdrawn Tans would assuredly mar the chert ot ue : asa E 
rather than heighten it. It would also mar a variety 0 d mic 
patterns. Short, simple tendrils of notes and Alaps, therefore, 
would be the embellishments of such a Thumri, for they alone ES 
bring out the emotional quality and depth of it. Such an artistic 
restraint in expression enhances its emotional appeal and deepens 
its colour. 


The conception and theory of ‘Rasa’ has some part to play in 
the Thwmri form of music, though. it must be remembered that this 
‘Rasa’ is only twofold: S'rngara and Karuna. The finer shades of 
these two 'Rasas' are, of course, welcome as heightening the beauty 
of the composition and bringing out its subtlety. The ‘Rasa’ theory 
of the ancient Indian Sahitya-sastra is applieable here as the word, 
which is the vehicle of the *Rasa', holds an important place. 


The other ‘Rasas’ such as Hasya, Vira, Adbhuta, etc., have no 
place whatsoever in music. Nor do we find, in the Thumri texts, 
literary compositions suggesting them. Moreover, the S’rngara or 
Karuna in a Thumri is of a simpler type. Possibly it is for this 
reason that the Ragas set apart for Thwmri are themselves com- 
paratively simple, and melodie deviations in rendering them are 
allowed or even justified, if such deviations contribute to the final 
effect of the composition. Ragas like Khammaj, Des, Kafi, Pilu, 
Mand are worth noting in this connection. The number of such 
Ragas is also limited. But the absence, even in a small degree, of 
feeling and sensitivity is detrimental to the producton of the desired 
‘Rasa’. If is from this point of view that the rendering of T'hwmri 
is, indeed, difficult as it calls for Spontaneity rather than rote. There 


is more in it that has to be learnt by the disci t 
Meer atas | y the disciple and less than can 


The conception of ‘Rasa’ is, however, inappli to 
form of music. The word is at its minimu n to the RAUM 


tion. Consequently, the fin iatioi ich i 
hall-mark in the rendering Oe on a mhich ds fe 
zhen pre nang, is contemplated. 
only a cradle, a vehicle, of Svara Just a i 

to the cradle take their ri : aus ॥ added 
finer articulation of i Quod Den ld ee T 


The other important co 


im (Laya), whi paraat of the Khyal form is the 
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times, again, a single Cheej recurs in several 
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Svara, what meaning is to word. They together resemble the well 
known form of 2 iva, viz, Ardha-naris'vara, in their inseparable 
relationship. he fusion of the variations of rhythm with melodic 
embellishments calls for an intellectual activity independent of the M E 
word and its meaning. In fact, after the recital of the text of the A 
Cheej, word is almost eschewed from Khyal in the Alaps and Tans ^ 
that follow ; and even though Bol Tam takes words as its support, 
its charm lies only in the skilful variation of rhythmic patterns. 
Words cease to be words, as they convey no meaning. This shows 
what an inferior position the word has in the Khyal form of music. 


This granted, the conception of ‘Rasa’ with its literary theory 
Should disappear from the domain of Khyal-singing. In the form 
of music whose chief interest is the imagination mamifested in the 
melodic combintions and intellectual excellence exhibited in rhyth- 
mic patterns, the word goes overboard, and, with it ‘Rasa’ goes too. 
The table of various 'Rasas' assigned to various ‘Ragas’ given in 
ancient works is only dogmatic and has no bearing on facts, at least 
so far as the present-day classical Indian music is concerned. ‘Rasa’ 
theory thus has entered into musical parlance surreptitiously, 
through the back-door of literature and literary theories. If at all 
such a theory is considered proper as holding any ground in music, 
a systematic explanation with all its ramifications, such as Vibhava, 
Anubhava, etc., is imperative. This, however, is a far cry in view 
of the absence of Word in the Khyal. An extended application of 
the ‘Rasa’ theory from literary to musical field is thus unauthorised 
and irrelevant. If this is admitted, the only course open to the pro- 
tagonists of ‘Rasa’ theory will be to postulate the existence of ‘Rasa’ 
in a single note, or a combination of notes or the Raga. 


Svara, as an isolated entity, is a meaningless term. For 
Svara is a manifestation of a musical note in a related scale. Postu- 
lating ‘Rasa’ for a single note is thus absurd. The same holds good 
in the case of a Raga, which is a combination of a minimum number 
of Svaras. Even if it were admitted, the ‘Rasas’ are only two: 
S’rngara and Karuna. No ‘Rasa’ theory with its literary implica- 
tions can be cogently applied here in the absence of any word. The 
Cheej, too, is of no help as different Cheejs of a single Raga fre- 
quently suggest different ‘Rasas’, far removed from each other. 
is a common experience of a discerning listener how a Cheej in 7 
(—which is presumed to suggest Karuna—) contains the text 1 
cating even voluptuous S’rnagara. In such a case it is impossi 
to reconcile the meaning of the text with the (presumed) ‘Rasa’ of 
the Raga. It need not be supposed that the ancient composers w Wo 
not aware of the inconsistency between the text of the Cheej nd | 
the ‘Rasa’ of the Raga. On the contrary it is reasonable to | 
that the idea of assigning a particular “Rasa” to a Raga did n 
favour with them, and hence the apparent divergence. Oth 
is difficult to see why the composers should have compose differei 
Cheejs expressive of divergent ‘Rasas’ in a single given Raga zi 
is this all. Some compositions even set out to give lists of ' 
of gods or flowers, etc. In a Tarana type of c j 
meaningless, conventional symbols used for. 
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gesting divergent 'Rasas'. Any attempt, therefore, at relating a 
Raga with a ‘Rasa’ is unwarranted on this background. 


The fact is that Khyal-singing is primarily an intellectual acti- 
vity based on the fusion of Svara, Raga and Laya; and the touch- 
stone of its excellence is the multi-coloured design conjured up by 
the.imaginative artistic relationship which, in the final analysis, 
seems inevitable and emerges from out of the various constituents 
of musical form. A musical art-product is like a rainbow in which 
the solar rays and rain-drops are fused together in a relationship 
that results into a colourful phenomenon. 
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BHASKARA'S LEELAVATHI (A CHARMING ANCIENT 
MATHEMATICAL WORK). 


by 
SAHITHYALANKARA KAVIBHUSHANA SRI K. S. NAGARAJAN, B.Sc. 


a 


* यथाशिखा मयूराणां नागानां मणयो यथा | 
तथैव सवेशास्नाणां गणितं मूर्धि तिष्ठति ॥ ! 


It is a pity that the paramount cultural importance and the 
magnificent charms of Bhaskara's Leelavathi, an ancient Indian 
Mathematical work, are known only to a few people in India. It 
is the main purpose of this article to place before the world the 
exquisite beauty of this glorious composition which is as lovely in 
its music as it is erudite in its mathematies. It was Matthew Arnold 
who said that “Culture is passion for sweetness and light". Cul- 
ture knows mo distinctions between caste, community, creed or 
colour. It demands a high degree of the spirit of tolerance at the 
faults, and sympathy for the ignorance of one's own fellow beings 
The eternal works of our ancient sages which were written for the 
benefit of humanity are a standing proof of this unblemished cul- 
ture. They are works not for one country but for all countries and 
all men. Two dynamic factors which had a tremendous influence 
on the social structure and shaped the economic existence of our 
land are the vitality and persistence of Sanskrit and the rich cul- 
tural heritage of ancient India. Like wheels within wheels there 
are also two latent static factors within these two major factors 
which should not be lost sight of. They are the progress and history 
of Mathematics and the glory of Indian womanhood. While the for- 
mer two factors continued to exist in some form or the other the 
latter two were forced to suffer a set-back for reasons well-known | 
to a keen student of history. The invasions of foreigners to India 
and the consequent destruction that was wrought on the sacred 
institutions and books of an holy land had a devastating effect, from 
which we are not yet able to recover owing to the continued depen- 
dence and repression that followed under the foreign yoke. 


Without touching upon these factors it is impossible to com- 
prehend the cultural importance of  Bhaskara's Leelavathi. - 
In a word, Sanskrit was the language of the people and was their 


life—breath. It is like the dawn‘ पुनः पुनर्जायमाना पुशणी ” fresher -< 


than the freshest and older than the oldest. It helps us to think 
nobly, act nobly and speak nobly. It helps us to , perceive and con- 
ceive but not to deceive. It has its own phonetics and philology. 
There is no language in the world which has not taken its origin 
in Sanskrit and which does not owe its existence to that celestial 
language. We would be doing a great disservice to our country àf 
we neglect the study of Sanskrit. To revive our ancient glory and 
to set India again to her former heights of culture and fame, we 
must all unitedly take to the keen and sincere study of Sanskrit. 
In one word, India is Sanskrit and Sanskrit is India. In this con- 
nection, the motto of the Sanskrit Paper “Samskritam”, which is 
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being published once a week from Ayodhya may be quoted to stress 
the indispensability of that divine language. 


यावद्वारतवर्ष स्थाद्यावद्रिर्यहिमाचली | 
यावहूड़ा च गोदाच तावदेव हि AET ॥ 


as long as the Vindhyas and the Hima- 


As long as India exists : 
3 "Ganges and the Godavari flow, so long 


layas exist, as long as the 
does Sanskrit exist. 


The next factor is the rich ancient cultural heritage of India, 
which no other country in the world can boast of. The more we 
peep into the pages of the past, the greater is the glory of this 


5 country. The recent archaelogical discoveries in the Indus Valley, 
Ur at Mohenjadaro in Sind and Harappa in the Punjab and the still 
? more recent in Bihar, have cried a death-knell, as it were, to the 
= existing theories as regards the age and date of our ancient culture 


and civilisation. The surmises of Orientalists and research scholars 
have been shattered to the winds. Sir John Marshall who is the 
acknowledged authority on the Indus Valley civilisation has stated 
in unmistakable terms that “There is nothing in other contemporary 
civilisation that could be compared to the faicence models of animals 
or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, etc. “The age of the 
civilisation which is buried therein is estimated to be not less than 
five to six thousand years old by modern Geological experts. The 
most heartrending point about it is that though it was discovered 
more than fifteen years ago it has all along been neglected. But in 
8 free India its importance cannot be belittled and we hope that 
rapid progress in the direction of further discoveries will be achieved 
ere long and more definite conclusions arrived at to the satisfac- 
tion of one and all. .That should be an eye-opener to the World 
presenting a situation which is nearer the truth. Now 
that India is free, a revival of Sanskrit study combined with sub- 
stantial progress in the discovery of ancient relics and the unearth- 
Ing of some of the mighty works of our ancient sages which indicate 
à the progress that they had made in the exact Sciences, must be 

ommenced in full swing to bring her back to the Pinnacle of Fame. 
hat is why Pandit Nehru, the Premier of India, stated in one of 
is recent Speeches ‘that the building up of future India does not 
Ec lepend on Politicians, but Poets, Artists and Scientists." 


__ Bhaskara's “Leelavathi” is the name gi t 
The Siddhanta Siromani” a mighty M giyen to the firet part of 
on S Foo wes : athematical Work of Ancient 
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1150 A.D. There are various Commentaries in Sanskrit as many 
as fourteen in number none of them at any time having attracted 
popular attention. Of these, only two, namely the Buddhi Vilasini 
e panes and Manoranjana of Sri Ramakrishna Deva are worthy 
oim P ` 


: There are various reasons explaining why the first part alone 
is called “ Leelavathi". The most interesting, if not amusing ex- 
planation, is that it was named after his beloved daughter, who by 
the cruelty of that "Invincible fate" became a virgin widow within 
a year after her marriage in spite of the best efforts of her father, 
the learned Bhaskara, to avert the disaster. Some people say that 
there is no truth in this story which has been woven by some inge- 
nious contemporary or disciple of Sri Bhaskara. But judging by 
the internal merits of the work itself we are obliged to come to the 
conclusion that it is a labour of love. Had it been otherwise it 
would not have been so exhilarating as it actually is. As a matter 
of fact the other parts of the “Siddhanta Siromani" cannot be placed 
on par with this part either in excellence or beauty. 


Bhaskara was the son of one Pandit Maheswara who lived in 
a village near Sahyakuta in Central India. He does not fail to men- 
tion his indebtedness to the galaxy of earlier mathematicians like 
Brahmaguptha, Arya Bhatta and Varahamihira. The “Leelavathi’ 
comprises thirteen Chapters. Though it is called Patiganithadhyaya 
the problems that are dealt with do 'not strictly lie within the pro- 
vinee of Arithmatic but also belong to Alegebra, Geometry and in 
some stray cases to Trigonometry also. Arithmetic in those days 
included a bit of mensuration and problems involving the Right 
Angled Triangle and some parts of Algebra like the Progressions 
and Kuttaka (Theory of Indeterminate Equations) emphasis being 
laid on the arithmetica] side and on concrete problems. This ex- 
plains why the Kuttaka Chapter is repeated both in Leelavathi and 
in Bijaganitha (Algebra) the emphasis in the latter being algebraic. 
The original work in Sanskrit has been translated into English by 
Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, the celebrated orientalist. This was subse- 
quently edited with notes by Prof. Haran Chandra Banerji, M.A., 
B.L., of Calcutta. "There is also a Hindi translation of the entire 
*Siddhanta Siromani" by Pandit Sri Sudhakara Dvivedi, a Benares 
Publication of the year 1899. 

*Yeelavathi" is not only a reputed mathematical treatise but is 
also a poetical composition of no mean order, abounding in lovely 
descriptions of natural scenery, historical anecdotes, enchanting . 
ideas and figures of speech and such other embellishments which are 
the special features of a Mahakavya in Sanskrit. There is strict 
observance of every rule of Grammar and Rhetoric and we fail to 
discover even a slight flaw anywhere in the work. Ib is a rare 
combination of Poetry and Mathematics. Bhaskara has manifested 
to the world, how. it is possible to drive away the dreariness and 
fatigue experienced in the solution of several hard and serious 
mathematical problems by the mellifluous intonations of the Muse, 
the Goddess of Poetry. While poetry has dispelled the drearinéss । 
of Mathematics, Mathematics has improved the imaginations ae 
poetry. Both are used not only for mutual benefit but also for the. 
decided advantage of humanity. It is a remarkable and unique 
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: ich itis i ible t m any ETE 
j work, the like of which it is impossible to find in any 
E world. No nation has such a work as far as we know. 


That Bhaskara was an erudite scholar is revealed ‘by a stanza 
re us at the end of “Leelavathi” and which is attributed to 
one of the admirers or disciples of Bhaskara. It runs thus: — T 


: arà व्याकरणानि षट्‌ च मिषजां व्याचष्ट याः शहिताः 
षट्‌ तर्कान्‌ गणितानि पञ्च चतुरो वेदानधीते स्मयः । 
रानां त्रितं द्वय चबुबुधे मीमांसयो cuu 
aan महिमा सोऽस्याः कविर्भास्करः ॥ 


The author of Leelavathi is the great Poet Bhaskara of immeasur- 
able learning and fame who knew eight systems of grammar, six 
treatises on medicine and surgery, six on logic, five branches of 
mathematics, the four Vedas and the six systems of philosophy. 


In its simplicity and elegance it can be stated, without the fear 
of being contradicted that it ranks as high as the Ramayana of 
Valmiki or the Dramas of Bhasa. The problems that are dealt 
within it embrace all branches of mathematics showing the ver- 
satility of the learned author. In the language of modern mathe- 
matics. they deal with such branches of higher mathematics as 
Indeterminate Equations of the 1st degree of two unknowns. The 
work is no doubt purely technical and is of an unbounded academic 
interest to an earnest student of Mathematics. But the space of 
this article does not allow of a technical treatment by way of solv- 

` ing those problems and indicating the relation they bear to modern 
mathematics. What in my opinion is of greater importance is the 
cultural aspect of the charming work which is a harmonious com- 
bination of mathematics and music which are generally understood 
to be poles apart, as there is nothing in common between them. In 
support of this dissimilarity there is the well known quotation 
which runs thus and which means: — 


नमः प्रमाण्यवादाय मत्कवित्वापहारिणे | 


“A bow to the Exact Sciences which hav 
ability to compose poetry.” RU meon m 


It has already been pointed out that “Leelavathi' i 
ü हे 8 also a 
poetical work of a very high order wherein could be seen Sinon. all 
~ the embellishments of Poetry. Hundreds of instances can be drawn 
in po OF ee ae But it is enough for us if we just 
examine the treatment, or depictio ti ti i the- 
SORGE work p D of sentiment in this mathe 


7090५ 


The following problem is a beautiful example of erotic senti- 


हारस्ताररतरुण्वा निधुवनकलहे मौक्तिकानां विशीर्णो 
- भूमो याताश्निभागहशायनतरूगतः पञ्चमांशोऽथ हृष्टः | 
प्राप्त: षष्ठः GHA तदनु दशमकः संगृहीतः प्रियेण 


MRS NS 
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In a quarrel of love that arose between a husband and a wife 
the pearl necklace is broken and the beads are scattered all over the 
room. When the quarrel is patched up they are both engaged in a 
serious search for the lost pearls one-third of the total number 
being found on the floor, 1/5 on the bed, 1/6 by her, 1/10 by her 
husband and the remaining six were hanging in the string and it is 
required to find the total number of pearls. The answer is 80: 
but the picture that is placed before us is so superb that we find 
ourselves almost lost in its grandeur. 


The sentiment of pathos is exquisitely described in the follow- 
ing probem in quadratic equations: — 


अलिकुलदलमूळं मारुतीं यातमष्टो निखिलनवमभागाहचालिनी मूङ्गमेकम्‌ | 
निशि परिमलळुळ्ध प्मध्ये निरुद्ध प्रतिरणति रणन्तं बरूहि बालेडलि संख्याम्‌ ॥ 


Out of a swarm of bees which went up to gather honey eight- 
ninths of the total number together with the Square root of half 
the number went up to Jasmine bush and one faithful bee was 
humming throughout the night outside a lotus inside the petals of 
which was caught her drone, being attracted by the fragrance of 
beautiful flower. My daughter, tell me the total number 
of bees. 


This is a suitable question in quadratic equations and the 
answer is 72. Apart from the mathematics in this exquisitely 
beautiful stanza there is an under-current of pathos which does not 
fail to reveal the cultured mind of the author. The. bee cannot go 
home leaving her lover imprisoned in the centre of the lotus wither 
he had gone during day and being intoxicated with an excessive 
draught of honey is not aware of nightfall. All this on the part 
of the drone is tolerated silently by the bee even as a chaste and 
loyal wife puts up with all the arrogance and indecence of her 
husband. What a fine picture of pathos this is which touches the 
vitals of our hearts! This is a standing example of the highly 
cultured mind and the artistic capacity of the person behind the pen. 


There, again there is masterly treatment of the sentiment of 
bravery or courage otherwise known as dwa in the fol- 


lowing problem which also falls under quadratic equations in 
Algebra. 


पार्थ: कणवधाय मारणगणं कुद्धो रणे संदधे 

dana निवार्य तज्ञरगणं मूलेश्वतुतुभिहयान्‌ | 

शल्य षड्मिरथेषुमिञ्निभिरपि a धज कारुकं 
hk चिध्तेदास्य शिरः शरेण कति ते यानर्जुन: संदघे ॥ | 
Arjuna, the great warrior of ancient India, being fed up with | 


the fight against his opponent, Karna, pulled out from his quiver 
With great indigination a certain number of arrows, with half of 
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i off his enemy's net-work of arrows, wie four 
wee ae me ic of the number he killed his horses, d. six 
he killed the Charioteer, Salya and with three he broke the. ag, 
the umbrella and the bow of the foe and with the TORDE oe 
cut off the head of Karna. Tell me quickly, my dear, the number 


of arrows he took. 


This is no doubt a lovely question in mathematics. The answer 
is 100. The harmonious contribution and construction of musical 
syllables, reverberating in the air and resounding in the ear carry 
us to unknown heights and we are lost in the majestic descriptions 
and little we notice the passage of time. Can there be a better 
proof of the highly cultured mind of the sage Bhaskara, the erudite 
scholar and the author of Leelavati? The instance he has drawn is 
from the epic, Mahabharata, and is significant and pregnant with 
meaning and sentiment. 


One more stanza deserves mention as it reveals a fund of 
information and is a lovely picture of art, besides indicating a good 
problem which can be solved by principles of Geometry or Trigono- 
metry. It runs thus:— 


अस्तिस्तम्भतले बिलं तदुपरि क्रीडाशिखण्डो feda: 
स्तम्भे हस्तनवोधिते त्रिगुणितस्तम्भप्रमाणान्तरे | 
egik बिलगापतन्त॑मतततिर्यक्‌ स तस्योपरि 

कषिप्रं ब्रूहि तयोः कति मिते स्साम्येन गत्योर्युति: ॥ 


“This is a burrow at the foot of a pillar on the top of which is 
Seated a playful peacock; the pillar being nine units in height, it 
Sees.a serpent moving towards the foot of the pillar at a distance 
on the ground equal to thrice the height of the pillar and swims 
gown to gn it. Sone the velocity of the two to be equal, 

|) ear, quickly wher t t t of 
Uo a us y e exactly (how far from the foot o 


The answer is simple and can be shown to be 12 uni i 
"m t u è 
with the help of the Pythogoras' theorem or with the RI 
metrical propositions. This is no doubt interesting to a student 
eee Viewing dt from the artistic point we see the 
f y me teacher is capable of making a d bl 
interesting to the student. There is no S Wa 
a : 1 wonder t ti 
Bhaskara's daughter, not only fell in love with a Se 
ject, generally accepted to be disgusting to all and i 
women, abut peo was absorbed in it m 
as to solve even difficult problem i t 
correctly, within the RETE. of s OT 


“such am important role in the cultural history of India. There may 
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diluted joy that we find no words to express it. Bhaskara has 
ended this part of his mighty work with a superb finishing touch 
which has a crowning effect on our minds both from the artistic 
and cultural point of view. The closing verse is as follows:— 


येषां सुजातिगुणवर्गविभूषिताडी शुद्धाखिलव्वहतिः we कण्ठसक्ता | 
लीलावतीह सरसोक्तिमुदाहरन्ती तेषा संदेव सुखसंपदुपेति वृद्धिम ॥ 


Those who have this Leelavati, abounding in lovely words full 
of fractions, multiplieations, squares, and square roots and correct 
dealings at the tip of their tongues, they always will be the re- 
cipients of every prosperity in happiness and wealth. (Alternatively). 
Those who are lucky enough to have Leelavathi (Charming lady) 
seeking in an enchanting manner, pure and chaste in her character, 
of high birth, conduct and class, hanging round their necks, will 
always be the recipients of prosperity in happiness and opulence. 


We can thus clearly see in the above that without any effort the 
versatile Bhaskara has woven a very fine artistic and aesthetic double 
enten-dre, which has a magical effect on us. The more we read 
it the greater is the influence that it has on us. 


Bhaskara's Leelavathi' is thus not the only work which plays 


be many more such works which should be detected by the earnest 
efforts of research scholars taking to the study and popularisation 
of Sanskrit without further delay. Such works not only enhance 
the prestige and glory of India in the eyes of the world but also 
facilitate her to occupy the foremost place in the comity of nations. 
In other words she will become ere long a Jewel in the International 


field. Let me close this short article with the fond hope:— 


खतन्त्ने भारते शश्चद्वतां नव्यशोभया | S M 
संस्कृता भारती रम्या रज्जयन्ती मनांस्ति : ॥ ; 


May the beautiful languages flourish in Independent India with | 
renewed splendour delighting our minds. 
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PUTUMANA SOMAYAJI, AN ASTRONOMER OF KERALA AND 
HIS HITHERTO UNKNOWN WORKS 
by 


K. V. Sarma, M.A., B.Sc., 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras | 


Putumana Somayaji! is a well-known name both in the astrono- । 
mical and a literature of Kerala. His Karanapaddhati,’ । 
in ten chapters, an astronomical manual explaining the derivation of 
the several astronomical constants and tables of jyas, and his | 
Jatakadesa, an astrological handbook treating the subject in detail, | 
enjoy wide popularity in Kerala. These are known in Taminad | 
and in Andhra too, as attested by manuscripts in the local scripts 
and even commentaries in the local languages.* Two more works of 
Somayaji, both on Dharmasastra, are known: (i) Bahvrca-Smarta- 
Prayascita® in 173 verses on expiatory rites for the followers of the 
Asvalayana® and Kausitaki schools; and (ii) a short Malayalam 
work in eighteen verses on Asauca on pollution resulting on the birth 
or death of reatives.’ 


1 The actual name of this author is not mentionedin any of his works, nor f 
is it known from other sources. He is referred to only by the name of his family, | 
Putu-mana, meaning New-house. Sanskritised into Nutana-grha or Nava-alya. It l 
may be noted that this is the case with several Kerala authors who are known only 
by the name of their families. 


2 Ed. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 126 (1937); Ed. with two old Malayalam 
commentaries, Govt. Or. Mss. Library, Madras, 1955. The work begins with the 
inyocatory verse: 

| madiyahrdayakase cidanandamayo guruh/ 
/ udetu saiam samyag ajnanatimirarunah/ / 


Wi and end, 


Iti Sivapuranamagramajah ko “pi yajva 

kim api Karanapaddhatyahvayam tantrarupam 
vyadhita; ganitam etat samyag alocya santah 
kathitam iha vidantah santu santosavantah/ / 


. Though the author gives here only the name of his village, commentators on 
this work give the name of his family also; cf. 


Nutana-grha-somasuta racitayah Karanapaddhater vidusa / 
Bhasam vilikhati kasrit bodhanartham alpadhiyam/ / 


e 3 der are several editions of this work in Malayalam; there is also a 
rantha edition. is work too has the mangala-sloka madi yahri 

1 ayak 8 
with the verse: i : MODI. 02 


Navalaya-vanakhyena dhimata Somayajina/ 
krtam prakaranam hy etat daivajnajanatustaye/ / 


4 For two Tamil commentaries sec Adyar Library, Mss. G. 11: 84 L. 19. 


5 Ms. Travancore University Mss. Library, No. T. i 
* the colophonic statement: 7 7 NE -work end min 


Putumane -c - comatriyute prayascitlam samaptam. 


6 The Putumana family which resides even now at Covvar i 
ह am (Skt. Siva- 
puram or Sukapuram) in Cochin State, mentioned i i 
above, Fn. 2, follow the Asvalayana school. Doe Karanapadaban gued 
7 For Mss. see Trav. Uni. Mss. Lib. Nos. 8378-C, 11060- 219- t 
Mss. have the colophonic statement: M lax ee AL 


"Putumane Comatiri untakkiya Asaucam,” 
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Mahakavi Ulloor in his History of Kerala Literature, vol. Il. 
(Trivandrum, 1954), p. 107, attributes another astronomical manual, 
Nyayaratna, to our author, but this ascription lacks positive evidence. 
Balaprabodham, a Malayalam manual of Sanskrit grammar, is 
sometimes attributed to our author, but it has been shown to be 
the work of a different author. A Manasaganita is attributed to 
Putumana Somayaji by K. Rama Varma Raja in his article, on 
“The Brahmins of Malabar",? but nothing more is known about this 
work. 


In the course of my study on this author, I have been able 
to come across some hitherto unknown works of Putumana Somayaji. 
“There is a Venvarohastaka? written on two folios in a set of mis- 
cellaneous leaves containing astronomical scraps at the end of a 
palm-leaf manuscript in the Travancore University Manuscripts 
Library, No. 414. In eight verses this work succinety gives a 
method for the accurate determination of the longitude of the Moon. 
The work begins. 


‘ruksoyam  kruddhitasy' onita-kalidivasat prasthagorajya- 
bhaktat kalanangair divindrair api kalidivasam tatra sistonam | 
ahuh khandam tatraiva yunjyat krsakhuranikhilam nadikantam र 


phalabhyam purvantyabhyam ca hatva jayakulavisikhonoragau 
tatra sodhyau// ES 


At the end occurs the colophonic statement that it was composed 
by Putumana Somayaji; cf. 


‘Ita Putumana Comatiri untakkiya Venvaroham". 


Another work which appears to have been written by our author 
is a Pancabodha, one among the several works current in Kerala 
under this title. This work is in five sections: Vyatipata, Grahana, 
Chaya, Srngonnati and Maudhya. Numerous manuscripts of this 
work are available! but none of these gives the name of the author. 
This work begins with a Mangala sloka found in some manuscripts’ 
of the author's Jatakadesa. 


devarsiganaih sevyam vatamulanivasinam devam/ 
smaratam jnanadam isam namami daksinamurtim// 


followed the usual invocatory verse, madiyahradyakase etc., which 
is found in his other works. The calculations here bear affinity with 
those enunciated in Somayaji’s Karanapaddhati. The first section, 
Vyatipatakhanda, begins with the verse: 


golante dvigunayanarkarahite prayo vyatipatabham 


1. See Introduction to Karanapaddhati, Madras edn., p. xxii-xxiii. 
2. JRAS, 1910, p. 685. 


3. This is different from the wellknown Venvoroha of Madhavan Namputiri of ; 
Kerala which was edited by the writer with the Malayalam commentary of Acyuta 


Bisarati in tho Ravi Varma Granthavali. Sanskrit College, Trippunithura, ग. 
"Si IIT (1955). ice” 


4. Trav, Uni. Mss. Lib. Nos. 414-A. L. 866, L. 898, L. 1208, L. 1229-F, T.1 
Madras Or, Lib. M.D. 889, pp: 1-7, ote. E 


8. Cf. C.K. Namputiri, Mangolodayam (Mal.), 20 (1944-45) 501, 21 (1945) 
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t of this identification thal Pu 

t thor e tator o erala 
Ni tha Sarma, the reputed author and commen 0 5 
Ss ता WA nn extracts the whole of Grahana-khanda from 
this Pancabodha with the prefactory statement that he is quoting 
from a work of Putumana Somayaji, and comments on it. 


It may be noted in suppor 


. Two stray verses of Putumana Somayaji in Malayalam are 
found quoted in a small tract on the calculation of interest in two 
folios in a set of miscellaneous leaves at the end of two manuscripts 
containing Karamapaddhati and its Malayalam commentary, Mss. 
Nos. G. 2314 and C. 2470 of the Travancore University Mss. Library; 
these may be reproduced here: 


Kalappalisakku — Putwmana — Somayaji untakkiya slokatte 
ezhutunnu: — 


Dhanadhyakalavum kalam mutalum tammil ettiyal/ 
pattil kizhiccal vannitum pattanellu tarentatu// 


Urulu-palisakku Somayajiti slokam : — 


Pantirantil guniccittu mutal pattil karettiyal/ 
mutalannapi kuttittu evam ceyka punah punah// 


Views of Putumana Somayaji are cited in later literature as 
authority and his works are also quoted to substantiate arguments”. 
Quotations occur in Keralite astronomical works with prefatorial 
statements like “uktam Somasuta’* and it has to be examined 
whether any of these refer to our author. 


= 0L See jotissastrasubodhini, Pt. II, 103-40 (Trichur, 1104 M.E.) 


£ For such references and quotations see Parahi 1 

E ta-drksid ganitam, Ms. M 

M. D. 339, and Krsnadasa's Malayalam commentary on AE IET » Ms. Madras 
an asagiti-sutras of the 


3 Sce Parahita-drksiddhaganitam above, pp: 50, 76, 86 
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BHOJA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE-IV* 
The Art of Masonry 


by 


Prof. D. N. SHUKLA, 
Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University 


In its 41st. Chapter entiled “Caya-Vidhi” the technique of 
masonry—a most scientific code of brick laying is propounded. 


1 think the proper word was Ceya and not Caya. Ceya is 
used in 41.4. (6 चे यल्य गुणा; ?)), Caya seems to be either an 
alternative form or scribal error for Ceya. In Hindi it is called " 
“Ceja”, which word can be derived only from Ceya and not Caya. 

Ceja is brick-laying i.e. the Radda. - 


The following twenty qualities of good masonry are enu- 
merated : — 


1. Subibhakts 11. Akubja 

2. Sama 12. Apidita 

8. Caru | 18. Samanakhanda 
4. Caturasra 14. Rjvanta 

5. Asumbhranta 15. Antaranga 

6. Asamdigdha 16. Suparsva 

6. Avinasi 17. Sandhi-Suslista 
8. Anyavarhita 18. Supratistha 

9. Anuttama 19. Susandhi 
10. Anudvrtta ; and 20. Ajimha. 


The presence or absence of which makes the masonry good or 
bad accordingly. The purpose of all these qualities is that the 
masonry work should be in the perfectest order, beauty, measure- 
ments and strength (Subibhakta, Sama, Caru, Avinasi etc.) 


It may be noted that the S.S. has the singular credit of giving 
Such a large number of good qualities of Masonry. Nowhere in any 
extant Silpa work, both ancient and modern, may be found this 
member. They represent the highest watermark in the masonry 
Work, the real ability of à mason. 


* 


Prof. D. N. Sukla has been contributing papers on this very subject for 
5 thret sessions of the Conf. and has now completed his study of Bhoja's Suet 
Sutradhara, a portion of which has been submitted to the Univ. of Lko. f 
9ctorate Degree and the other portion—a more detailed presentation-hi $ 
Published in Hindi under the caption: Bhartiya Vastu Sastra (Hindi Sejence o 
910291» :51y with special reference to Bhaja’s Samarangana-Sutradhara). Se so 
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ttributes i n t Il brought out, they 
If these attributes in masonry are no we प 
result in an egual number of defects. Our text (41.4) says: — 
iti : 4 t red to, they result 
“Tf these qualities of masonry are no adhered oe ! | 
in the defects um the same number. These defects in he masonry b 
in their turn bring about miseries, misfortunes, incalculable calami- 
ties, e.g., if the southern wall goes out of its direction, it is indicative 
P j i to break up and it may also indicate 


of some physical diseases ad. is 
capital punishment to the house-owner. Similarly, a western wall 


going off íts direction while the masonry is going on, brings loss of 
wealth and fear from dacoits, and so on. 
Not only is a disproportionate masonry work inauspicious, but 
a weak one also. It brings bad results. The wrong mouldings in 
it brings similar evil consequences. A similar fate befalls one if 
the walls down or breaks down on account of defective brick laying. 
Defective masonry has got some technical denominations and 
they are a bit more interesting as they give us an indieation as to 
how advanced the masonry work in those times was:— 
1. Mallikakrti (Karnikasamasthana) i.e. Visala while operat- 
ing upón all the Vahus—the Corners. 
2. Brahma—too condensed (Atisamksipta) a masonry. 
3. Tanumadhya—expanded externally, condensed internally. 
4. Nirnata—Raised up at the corners and gone down in the 
5. Kurmonnata. Reverse of the fourth. | 
. These are all defective constructions and must be avoided, other- | 
wise evil consequences may follow. Hence the S.S. advises: — | 


“ तस्मात्‌ सर्वप्रयत्नेन चयकमप्रयोज्ञयेत्‌ " 


So far only general guidance in the art of brick-laying and wall 


] making is given. Now an interesting code of instructions i 
7 i an i : structions is'offered 
/ 0 the masons in the handling of the Sutra and the bricks in order 
P to reach the desired end of good and proportionate masonry. 


उदकेन समं thal सम्यड निश्चय कारणम्‌ ॥ २१ ॥ 
तस्माहते न चान्यत्‌ स्यानितश्वयाथे चयस्य च | 
तस्माजलेन वलयं गृहनीयात्‌ GEA: | २२ ॥ 
dd: सुातडिते सूत्रेने चयं galg विचज्ञणः | 
विगुणां जेत्रमानस्य रज्जुं कृत्वा तदन्तयो; ॥ २३ ॥ 
यो सो कार्योततस्तस्यां पादोनज्ञोत्र मानत: | 

ak कीलो ज्ञोत्रगर्भान्तगामिनो ॥ २४ ॥ 
निधायाय सको तस्याः प्रान्तस्थो थौजयेत्‌ तयो: | 

| `: ; निरचामिङृष्टायां पादोनज्ञेत्रसंमितम्‌ ॥ २५ ॥ 

E भुजगत्वा Hag रज्जुस्तस्या मिष्टानुमानत: | 

| चिच्हे दद्यात्‌ स कर्ण: स्यादेवं दोषान प्रसाधयेत्‌ || २६॥ 
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The following verses (41—27—32) simply portray the picture 
of the brick work indicative of the most scientific and advanced 
TARON TY of the day in its different stages from plinth to the high 
wall. 


भूरि नाच्छादन cara मिन्यात्‌ तत्र चेष्टका: | 
विषमस्थाः कुठारेणच्छित्वा ता: कल्पयेत्‌ समा; ॥ 
यथा नच स्पररोत्‌ सूत्र विचिचिन्वीत तथा बुधः । 
कुड्ये च सादिमध्यान्ते इष्टिमेकां निपातयेत्‌ ॥ 
यदा सर्वपरिक्रान्त तरं चोद्धाटितं भवेम्‌ | 

तदा ima कुर्वित पर्यायेण विचज्ञणः di 
उद्घाटन स्तराणां तु यदीछेत्‌ सिद्धिमा त्मन; | 
तल da चयं कुर्याद्‌ यदि संविद्धक हितम्‌ ॥ 
ead हि भवेत्‌ तेन तस्मात्‌ तत्‌ परिवजीयेत्‌; | 
उपरिष्टात्‌ सम पार्श्वे भुजं कुर्याद्‌ agar: I 
ससन्सादू रुचकच्छिन्नश्चयो भितिषु पूजितः। 

| तस्मात्‌ प्रयत्न: कतेव्यश्चयकर्मणि नित्यशः ॥ 


"Let there be neither too much of Acchadana, the mortar, i.e., 
(gara) nor the bricks be laid loose or remain open. Those uneven 
should be made even by cutting them and thus levelling them by the 
Kuthara, the axe, the Basuli. The masonry should be such as when 
examined through the Avalambaka (i.e., Sahula, these days) one of 
the lightfold Sutra full a list of the Sutrastaka being drsti, kara, 
maunja, karpasa, Avalambaka, Kasthasrsti and Vilekhya). After 
Some progress is obtained it should be examined in all its levels— 
beginning, middle and the extremity by the Drsti-sutra-“Kudya ca . 
Sadimadhyante drstimekam mipatayet". Now after all the four 
walls have reached an appreciable level, say man's shoulder, the 
masonry on all sides should be abandoned and they should be taken 
up, one by one, otherwise the masonry may be very difficult—Dur- 
vabam ni bhavet. We know higher the masonry, larger its para- 
phernalias—the Padha, etc. In order that all the walls are set in 
togair all round leaving Dadha cf. Rucakacchinnah—is an essen- 
ial code”. टं 5 
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BHOJA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE—V PAINTING AND AESTHETICS. 


by 


Prof. D. N. SHUKLA, 


Sanskrit Department, 
University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 


Not only the Rekha—the delineation and articulation of form 
and the Vartna, the display of light and shade constitute the essen- 
tial elements of pictorial art, but the skill in the colouring (the 
essence of painting) is also the most predominent factor in the re- 
presentation of the citra Images. 


The expressionism of colours visulalises a temperamental 
attitude and is concerned with the wide range of emotions, which in 
its turn gives to what are called Rasa chitras, the pictures of 
emotions. Sri Kumara (cf. Silparatana Vs. 145-T) considers these 
rasa-citras as a group by themselves. They are distinct from the 
realistic paintings which are resembling what is actually seen in 
nature and look like a reflex in a mirror". 


According to Bharata (of. Natya-sastra ch. VI. Vs. 42-43) “each 
rasa (emotion) had to be painted in its expressive colour, the srngara 
(erotic) of syama hue, the laugh exciting (hasa) of white colour, 
the pathetic (karuna) of grey colour, the furious (raudra) of red 
colour, the heroic (vira) of yellowish white colour, the fearful (bhaya- 
naka) of black colour, the supernatural and amazing of yellow colour 
and the repulsive loathsome (vibhatsa) of blue colour". 


The author of the Samarangana-Sutradhara himself a great 
aesthetician (cf. his authorship of Srngara-Prakasa) and a king of 
very refined talents and sentiments must have had this traditional 
und ue MU UA relationship between aesthetics and the 
j ng tnat he has devoted a full chapter this topic i - 
का ei apter on this topic in connec: 


In the 82nd Chapter, entitled “Rasadrsti-laksanam” t th 
: 32nd | NC | - am” at the ver 
outset he proclaims, ow (after I have described the canons of 
painting in detail) I shall describe the rasas and the rasa-drstis: þe- 
cause the Bhavavyaktih—the manifestation of sentiments in ' pic- 
torial images (citra) is dependent on the rasas tadayatta) 


Then follows the exposition of the eleve ; 1 
ue ; £ à n Rasa te 
An stis mos particularly suited to the science ह ee aa 
relation to their delineation in pictures and images. The following 


ele wa show both these groups at glance with their characteris- 
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Physical Mental 
। manifestation manifestations. 
द 
i 1. Srngara Motion in eye-brow lovable Full of emotion of love 
lock andits manifestation 
| in the look 
| 2. Hasya Apangas, the outer covers Playful mood. 


of the eyes are blos- 
somed; the lips flashing: 


3. Karuna Cheeks wet with tears, Worry and agitation 
eyes closed up in the (Santapa) 
i excess of sorrow. 


4, Raudra Eyes red, the forehead 
swelled up, the lower — 
lip being bitten up by 
the teeth. 


9. Prema Horripulation all over Happy mood (Harsa). 
body (as a result of 
gain in riches, progeny 
and seeing a near and 


ro 
a 
5 


dear ones. 
Bhayanaka Eyes perplexed and sim- Agitated mind and 
id ply confused cowed heart. 


down for the fear of 
the look of the approach- 
ing evil (enemy). 


7. Vira — Endurance & strength, 
8. => == = 

9. Vibhatsa — aix 
10. Adbhuta Pupils of eyes paralysed 


and gratified both on — 
account of an extraordi- 
nary spectacle or scene. 


1l. Santa Happy look throughout. Absenee of change and 
attachment. 


B. Eighteen Rasa-Drstis. 


4 


N.B.—Each one of them are related to some principal rasa enu- 
merated above and are indicated below: 


1. Lalita ० Srngara 

2. Hrsta óc Prema 

3. Vikasita S Hasya : | 
4. Vikrta ट Bhayanaka rie 
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5. Bhrukut = 
6. Vibhrama 500 Srngara 
7. Samkucita 555 Srngara 
8. = oo E 
9, Urdhvagata  .- == 
7 . * 30. Yogini O00 Santa 
11. Dina 56 Karuna 
12. Drsta S6 Vira 
13. Vihvata T Bhayanaka and Karuna 
14. Samkita is o 
15. Kancita 2 Bhayanaka 
16. Jihma s — 
17. Madhyastha  ... Santa 
18. Sthira eos Santa 


Without going into details it may be remarked that all these 
rasas and rasa-drstis are not a copy of the Kavyasastra. They have 
been amply modified in their Laksanas to suit the sentiments charac- 
teristic of images in paints. While in poetry the Bhavas are of 
secondary importance—the rasa supermost, here in painting, it is 
the bhavas, the physical and mental manifestations, which play the 
supreme role. 


Two important points in relation to the aesthetics in the pic- 
torial art still need to be expounded. Firstly all these rasas though 
characteristic of only human beings, men, women, and children and 
in their likeness the anthropomorphie forms of the gods and demi- 
gods and demons, they have an application to all sentient creations 
Manusani Puraskrtya Sarvasatvesu Yojayet" 82; 18. This state- 
ment goes to the very core of the art and shows that if birds and 
animals in paints could be shown manifesting the sentiments, it is 
really the master-piece, the supreme achievement of the artist. It 
becomes a new creation a superior creation to that of Brahma the 
Primordial creator Himself. If it is through the symbolism of 
Mudras-hand poses, bodily poses and the postures of the legs, the 
mute gods speak to us, giving their vent to the sublimest of thoughts 
and noblest of expressions, these so-called brutes ean also become 
our co-shares in the aesthetic experience. It is neither extraordinary 
RN abont it i is the marvel of the art. If poetry can 
j ealistic wor u t i t inti 
c GEI RTT NT mu. beauty and bliss alone, the painting, 


Another point to which the attention of the r i invite 

: inti 2 C he reader is re- d 
is the intimate relationship of painting with the art of. danced 
the science of Music. The followng lines from Visnudharmottara 


are quoted to illustrate this fund ta ft inti 
(from Dr. Kramrisch's or) Pechetowmd of the Re a 


» Markandeya said: Without a knowledge of t i 
t a D h t 
he pues of painting are Very difficult to ती गा 
n of (this) earth (oh) King should be done even without the 
elp of these two, (for something more has to be known). 
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Vajra Said: Please speak to me about the art of dancing and 
the rules of painting you will tell me (afterwards) for (oh) twice-born 
one, the rules of the art of dancing imply (those of) the art of 
painting. 


Markandeya said: The practice of (dancing) is difficult to be 
understood by one who is not acquainted with music. Without music 
dancing can not exist at all. 


The author of Samarangana-Sutradhara fully conversanf with 
this tradition, after he has dwelt at length on the Rasadrastis, has 
very beautifully brought out this implication in the 38rd.and 34th 
lines of the 82nd Chapter :— 


हस्तेन सूचयन्नथ दृष्टया च प्रतिपादयन्‌ | 
सजीव इति दृश्येत सर्वाभिनयद्शनाते ॥ 
आडिगके चेव चित्रे च साधनमुच्यते । 
(भवेदत्रादत 2) स्तस्मादनयो श्वित्रमाश्रितम्‌ ॥ 


“What the hand poses have implicitly expressed (cf. manifold 
hand poses, like Varada; Vyakhyana, Jnana, Yoga-Mudras and 64 
Hastamudras together with nine-fold bodily poses and a good many 
of the leg postures), the rasas and the rasa-drstis make that explicit. - 
Thus the images are bestowed life movement through this symbo- 
lism of gesticulation and articulation, the very essence of Dramatics 
and aesthetics—both put together (Sarvabhinyadarsanat). There- 
fore, the delineation of the rasas and rasa-drstis and their represen- 
tation thereof constitute the fundamental background both in 
Angika (Drama) and the citra (the Painting arts). The science of 
painting is dependent on the science of aesthetics (dramatics 
included). 
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THE GRAMMAR, THAT EXISTED BEFORE TOLKAPPIYAR. 


by 
R. SEETHA BAI, 
Madras. 


"The most ancient book now available in Tamil is Tolkappiyam. 
ळा 2076 minority of the scholars will disagree with this 
conclusion and prefer to assign it to a period posterior to the San- 
gam works in Tamil. According to their findings, the work will 
belong to a period not anterior to the Sth century A.D. Consensus 
of opinion among the learned scholars assigns it to a period around 
the beginning of the Christian era. Tolkappiyam is a work on 
Tamil Grammar. On any finding the grammatical study in 
Tamil will be therefore more than 15 centuries old. 


But Tolkappiyar refers to Tamil grammarians in general and 
to their opinions, in his work. The reference usually takes either 
a positive or a negative form— They say" or “They do not object". 
These £ ferences therefore take us to a period anterior to Tolkap- 
piyar. ‘A study of these references is therefore interesting from 
a historical point of view, as revealing the extent of the grammati- 
cal research, and its conclusions before Tolkappiyar entered the 
same field with his own contributions. This study will be the 
basis for assessing the originality of Tolkappiyar. 


In this short paper it is not possible to cover all the ground 
traversed by Tolkappiyar. It is better to restrict our attention to 
mer proper, ie., the second part of Tolkappiyar's work on 
words. 


It is not possible to say how and under what heads ancient 
grammarians dealt with the subject. Therefore one has to be satis- 
fled with pointing out the state of their grammatical studies, under 
various chapter-headings of Tolkappiyar's work. The first chap- 
ter deals with the idiomatie way in which sentences are constructed, 
Írom the point of view of agreement and government. The funda- 
mental and what Dr. Caldwell calls a philosophical division of words 
into Uyartinai and Ah rinai—those which denote the human beings 
—the na. or the higher ones—and those which denote the rest, 
is older than olkappiyar. (Sutra no. 1, Kilaviyakkam). The differ- 
ence between any quality which is natural and the other which is 
artificial was referred to, in usage by ordinarily speaking of the 
cause of the latter, though in some idiomatic usage the reference 
to such a cause "might be omitted and this was noticed very care- 
fully by the SR iis. (Sutra 22). The question of the agreement 
of the word of negative predication with the positively ascertained 
object had engaged the attention of the ancient Scholars. The re- 
lative position of the Noun and Demonstrative Pronoun, of the name 
and honorary title was also a matter of their study. : (Sutra 38). 
Nor did they forget the problem of the idiomatic usage solving the 


difficulties of agreement involved in enumerating and counting the 
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words of first person which belong to Uyartinal and the words of 
Ahrinai. The words denoting specific acts whilst they go on to take 
a common predicate. (Sutram 46). 


In the next three chapters, Tolkappiyanar discusses the declen- 
sions of nouns, from the point of view of their form, of the signi- 
ficauce of the case signs and of the respective constructions en- 
gendered by them. The conception of the case signs seems to be 
older than Tolkappiyanar. Their number was, according to the 
majority view, seven. Ellipsis of the subject was not recognised 
as the norm or the straightforward usage. 


The agglutinative nature of the declined words was known to 
these ancients who recognised the case signs as oceurring at the 
end of the noun without any inflectional change whatever. 


The various significance of these case signs was given with 
the help of the pattern of the constructions of the phrases in which 
the declined nouns occurred and this method of explanation, accord- 
ing to Tolkappiyar was older than himself. They were aware of 
compounds where these case signs had to be understood and in ex- 
plaining them the necessary words, according to ancients, were to 
be made explicit, words which were looked upon as belonging to 
their places in such a construction. 


After enumerating and explaining the cases and their signs 
Tolkappiyar goes to explain the idioms in Tamil where usage 
€qually favours more than one case sign coming in a particular 
Semantic situation. It is Surprising to denote certain scholars 
referring to this idiomatic alternance as a contamination of cases. 
This chapter really explains further the Tamil ideas about the case 
Signs. The ancients had noted the change in the forms of certain 
case signs when affixed to Ahrinai. Whatever that may be, we find . 
this branch of study also older than Tolkappiyanar. However, 
Tolkanpiyanar, probably, has more to say than his predecessors. 
The circumstances around an act or the antecedent of an event were 
considered by these ancients as eight. All these became significant 
in explaining the construction of sentences in which the case signs 
Occur and end with the predicate of the sentence, though they may 
Sometimes qualify different words in the sentence and sometimes 
be theselves absent as noted by the ancestors of Tolkappiyanar. 


The Vocative case is described in a separate chapter. Though 
it was not universally accepted as the eighth case by all, it was not 
unknown—nay its usage was also well studied by; the older gram- 
Marians, but in this field also, probably Tolkappiyar had more to 
Say. ; 


ल 

Having finished his study of the declined nouns which ‘in an 
Agglutinative language are but phrases of words, Tolkappiyar 
E to identify and study the noun. A general discussion about 
the words follows. Words even according to older grammarians 


nad two aspects—their verbal aspect as word and their semantic - 


aspect as meaning, 
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Again the ancients divided the words into two ca Lec e 

words and the action words, the noun and the verb. : 


Through them— they said—are E UT the uriccol me root 
or the semanteme and itaiccol or affixes. lassifications 0 pan 
into common nouns, nouns of relationship, nouns of Dari an e 
whole and the difficulties encountered therein in the idiomatic usage 
were not unknown to them. 


The verbs appropriate for themselves a separate chapter in 
Tolkappiyam. The cients had known the three tenses. Usually 
the verbs complete the sentence, but the ancients were aware that 
in idiomatic usage there were a few finite verbs completed by some 
other finite verb. 


Sees 


Fi The incomplete verbs in Tamil coming, as what we may now 
4 call adverbs, to modify a finite verb have certain idiomatic peculia- 
af rities of construction, and the older grammarians studied them 
pa A along with the order of words in a sentence, which tolerated other 
m words coming between the modifier and the modified. They also 


noted certain idiomatic usage of tenses. 


The chapter on affixes follows. The name itaiccol was known to 
the ancients as well as the general peculiarities of their occurrence. 
Morphemes like man (wer), til (8€) o (P) e (9), marru (wê) 
antil (9M), e(g), kurai (mr) and a few conjunctions are specially 
studied by them with reference to their meaning and their different 
usages. 


In a similar way they had studied Uriccol or the semanteme 
described in the succeeding chapter uru (2g), tava (5), nani (se) 
tuvai (Sma) cilai (Aw), iyampu (Budi) iranku (Brig) karuppu 
(Ewi) civappu (fisici) were explained by them. Their method of 

_ study here was to follow usage. 


_The last chapter is a miscellaneous one in Tolkappi T 
ancients had divided the Tiricol or learned words ae णा 
usage into synonyms and homonyms. They noticed that words 
Den all sorts of transformations which they brought under 
t categories whilst occurring in literary composition. Poetry, they 
had noted, had perplexing conundrums of words collocation. A 


word they found, had itself repeated twi thri 
; their significance in such EE CU a aad thoy noi 


ad studied the compounds under the 
: lal, vinai, panpu, u i IS 
. Gapgmu, LUDO, ळा, UL, Bul NG a D 

ut the places of emphasis in such compounds. E 


ords were again studied as self-contained words and 
he finite verbs, which are the best ANE ne ae such 
t rds, were according to the ancients 24 
three tenses multiplied by three persons 
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by singular and plural numbers are 18 and these are expli 
the implicit verbs Which are not explicit about the tenses are « 
6 in number, viz., 3 persons multiplied by singular and plural 
bers. ; z 


Words usually signified the grammatical category called the 
person with the help of their suffixes but the ancients had noted that 
there were certain roots which by themselves, because of their usage, 
denoted the person—Cel(Gse), va (am) ta (sr) kotu (७०७०७). | 


This shows that the grammatical study in the Tamil land had 
reached an advanced stage even before Tolkappiyanar. Tolkappiyar 
is also clear that Sanskrit was not unknown to Tamil which al- 
ready freely adopted Sanskrit words into its literary compositions. 
1f that were so, the ancients could not have been absolute foreigners 
to Sanskrit and its grammatical study. It looks as though the gene- 
ral plan had been laid for Tolkappiyar. This kind of study shows 
the way to the original contributors of Tolkappiyam which un- 
fortunately could not be studied, within the short compass of this 
essay. 
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. manur. The Sanskrit portion of | i 
tions that a Minister of the Ka DE Hoag ण. ee 


son of a nobleman of Kill- €; 
mame Nakkan-Kuman was the master of the fema Te 
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VOICED STOPS IN TAMIL 


by 
MRS. JAYAKUMARI, Madras 


; To day in the Tamil colloquial language one hears both the 
voiced and voiceless stops, but in writing no difference is made. 
The other Dravidian languages do differentiate between them even 
in writing. It must be added that Malayalam seems to write only 
the voiceless stop inter-vocally and after the nasals in pure Dravidian 
words though pronouncing them as the Tamils do as voiced stops. 
It is significant that Tolkappiyar the author of the most ancient 
Tamil Grammar who was well conversant with Sanskrit and there- 
fore with the difference between voiced and voiceless stops does 
not anywhere differentiate them in his immortal work. 


Dr. Caldwell is of opinion that the voiced stops are in usage in 
the Dravidian languages from their inception. In his comparative 
Grammar he discusses the occurrence of voiceless and voiced stops 
under his famous “law of convertibility of Surds and Sonants.” 
According to him voiceless stops occur initially and even medially 
when they are germinated whilst voiced stops will occur in the 
inter vocal position medially and when proceded by nasals. 


_ This discussion itself of Dr. Caldwell shows that voiced and 
voiceless stops being in complementary distribution are not phono- 
mes in the language. But the question arises whether this pro- 
nounciation of voiced stops as allophones was as old as the language 


itself though there can be no two opinions about their occurrence 
in modern Tamil. 


voiceless 
x phers bri 


herefore we study 


peria- 
other 


We have got two Pandya copper-plate grants from Sinna- 


at the villa th 
Vempanatur and kios D of Kuram the 


he warden (Kutikaaval). Nakkan Kaatan, Kon XE क pr 


ee officers who witnessed the demarcation of the bound 


verses 35 and 36 
em t Nakkan Kaat o 


Na a a aaa ag AA AA gag gg aaa ga a gg gga gg nai 
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less stops remain as they are without being voiced. For example in 
Kill - Veempanatu the voiceless stop (p) preceded by the nasal (m) 


| remains the same thus disproving the theory of Dr. Caldwell. Th 
m. the words Nakkhan Kaatan and Kuti Kaaval only voiceless stops 
7 are found. Taking this into consideration we cam rest assured 


| that voiced stops Were not in usage during that time. On the other 
| hand a speaker of modern Tamil will pronounce them as Rill 
| Veembanaadu — Nakkangaadan and Kudi kaaval respectively. In 
f case they had been pronounced in that way at that time the trans- 
cription in Sanskrit would have noted this difference as Sanskrit 
language has got both voiced and voiceless stops. Vata Kala and 
cenkuti are other words found in the Sanskrit verses 26 and 21 of 
the same plates which serve as examples of this. So it may be 
concluded that voiced stops were not found in the period of the 
Tamil of the Pandya and Cola imperialism. The inscriptions of 
thə Chola describing their history in Sanskrit verses transliterate 
Chenganaan as Cenkanaan, nalladi as nallati, karigaalam as kari- 
kaalam and not a cenganaan, nalladi, karigaalan as they are pro- 
mounced to day. : 


The inscriptions and works in foreign languages and transli- 
teration of Tamil words have to be studied like this from perod to 
period before one can arrive at a final general conclusion covering 
all the periods. 
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CONJUNCTION (Tami!) 
by 


RAJAM VELAYUDAM, Madras 


the Indo-European languages, one 1s accustomed to hear 
क rious ता of the verbs therein. TA student of the 
comparative study of the Dravidian language will ask how many 
conjugations there are in the family of languages. According to 
Dr. Caldwell, there is only one conjugation in all the Dravidian 
languages including Tamil; but the Tamil Lexicon gives a table 
of the classification of Tamil verbs according to their conjugation. 


Tamil lexicon gives us thirteen classes of roots, suggesting 18 
conjugations. In the first six conjugations, the present tense is 
formed by adding the tense-sign 'kiru', to which is directly added 
the personal suffixes; in the future tense, the tense-sign is ‘v’. In 
the infinitive form, the suffix ‘a’ is added on to the root. Really 
these first six classes form thus only one class. The only difference 
amongst these six classes arises because of the various forms they 
take in the past-tense. . 


The first conjugation adds the tense-sign “t to the root without 
any further change. Some of the roots ending in Y (w) like ey, 
koy, ney, pey and vai which may be considered as (vay) and some 
of the roots ending inu (2) like tolu, alu, poru, come under this 
conjugation. There are thus only nine roots belonging to this 
conjugation. 


The fourth conjugation also is forming it terite f i 
urth | t al g its preterite form with 
me tense-sign | t, but this conjugation differs from the first because 
0 a nasal m corresponding to t? coming in between the tense- 
sign and the root. This euphonic nunnation differentiates this fourth 
conjugation from the first. As a matter of fact cey, ney, pey and 
we eee, have this nunnation, with the additional 
the dental t’ into ‘c’—neyncan, pe c 
and eyncan. This will lead us to conclud fe E CORTON 
i I hat the first ti 
of verbs, especially those ending i Gre : ह ती 
belong to one conjugation टी vi Ded pp pl 
| ely the first, and that t i 
nunnation belongs to a later stage of th ] Cre E 
Tana e development of t 
Tue 7 e aed by eee to Ka a 
ases, thi t s absent. But in most cases thi ti 
differentiates the ‘tanvinai’ form of these verbs EAS No 


Fons iih A corresponding plosive ‘t’ replaces the nasal. This 
ine E i 1 cases; for, there are cases like ‘agri’ where there 
pene differ pn jation. Many of the roots ending in y ai (since this 
a „Written as ay also, it may be taken as corresp Hoa 


ending y), T, 1 and 1 belong to this conjugation. onding to thi 


The second conjugation a 
terised by their preterite sign 
of the second conjugation end 


nd the third conjugation are charac- 
stand 7 respectively. All the roots 
m er and third in ® There are in 
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all thirty-three and thirty-five respectively belonging to these 
conjugations. In both the conjugation in No. 2 and 3, it is possi- 
ble to conclude that the preterite is ‘t which becomes t and r because 
of the preceding consonant er and ७ respectively. This will make 
these classes of verbs similar to the 1st and fourth all having the 
preterite sign ‘t which changes according to the rules of sandhi. 
But the nasalisation of the final consonant of the root characterises 
pue US conjugations and differentiate them from the ninth and 
ne tenth. 


Third conjugation ends in & except for man. (wrer) One 
wonders whether originally these endings in ४) and & might have 
been & and ew For otherwise the nasalisation of € and er are in- 
explicable. Denasalisation seems to be a trend in the Tamil language. 


da > da 
Hor > wa 
(ger > (ge 


There are 33 roots ending in & and two roots which are however 
of the same form though differing in meaning, end in ar. 


> The fifth conjugation is differentiated from others by forming 
its preterite participle with the suffix i. Therefore one has to 
consider this legitimately of a different conjugation. When the 
personal suffix is added, ‘n’ comes in, to prevent hiatus. In later 
days y and v come to prevent hiatus. Most of the roots of the 
conjugation are ending in Kurriyalukaram. All the ‘piravinais’ 
formed by adding 'tu' to the roots of the second and third conjuga- 
tions, because of their altered form ending in Kurriyalukaram, come 
under this fifth conjugation. There are words ending in “w which 
are not Kurriyalukaram, found in this conjugation. The preterite 
sign ‘i’ seems to be older than ‘t’ and therefore we find words 
ending in ere.g., viral, nal ete., taking this preterite sign. Perhaps 
they represent an older usage. 


The sixth conjugation is characterised by doubling of the plo- 
Sive in the second syllable, of the root when forming its preterite. 
Here again one has a different conjugation to speak of without any 
consonantal cluster in the middle. Almost all the roots consist of 
two short syllables. The exceptions are vecaru, ecaru, which are 
probably compounds with aru alone as the auxiliary verbs, and there- 
fore when aru becomes arru, it comes under our rule relating to the 
dissyllabic roots. Pokadu becomes podu and if pokadu is taken as 
the altered form of pokavitu, where the auxiliary verb will be 
*vitu'—a case again of a dissyllabic root. 


The seventh and eighth conjugation really belong to the first 
group of conjugation namely one to six, where the preteritesis 
formed by adding t and r as in the second and the third conjugation 


* respectively, if our conclusion is right that the roots of the second 


and the third originally ended in # and ex. But these are differen- 
tiated from the second and the third because of their form in t 
future tense, where they take ‘p’ as the future-tense sign. Of cours 
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£ ^ in B ith 'v' si ich are probably of a 
there àre corresponding forms with 'v' sign whic न UE 
liter date pained on the analogy of the second and hird conjugation. 
There are only four verbs belonging to the seventh—pun, man, 
muran, and un and four belonging to the eigth—non, in, en and 


kavin. 


-Nineth and tenth conjugations along with the eleventh and 
twelfth form a class by themselves. The final consonants of these 
roots undergo change in view of the preterite sign follows this 
and the infinitive ending in ‘a’ as usual, has 'k' immediately after 
the root. Malayalam, in enlisting these roots always adds 8 ku- - 
ketkulka, karkkuka, natakkuka. In all these four conjugations, the 
future tense sign is ‘p’ and there is either the changing of the 
final consonant of the root into a plosive or an addition of a 
plosive corresponding to the infix. The sign of the present tense 
is kiru or kinru, but here also the final consonant of the root is 
changed into a plosive corresponding to the initial of the infix 
added. 


The nineth conjugation ends in er There are five roots of 
short mono-syllables-tal, tel, pil, pel and tol, and three long mono- 
syllables—nil, vel and tol. 


_ The tenth conjugation ends in € There are only five roots belong- 
ing to this group—kal, vil, el, nol and nul. 


The 12th conjugation is like the fourth as far as the preterite 
form is concerned, with a nasal coming before the tense sign. In 
other respects, it is like the 11th conjugation. In the 11th conjuga- 
tion, the sign of the present tense is 'kiru' or 'kinrw, the past tense 
sign is ‘t’ and the future sign is ‘p’ but they are all found in the 
doubled form. All the verbs which become piravinai by adding a 
peel between the tense sign and the root, belong to this conjuga- 

ion. irukiren will be tanvinai of the fourth conjugation but 
tirkkiren and tirtten, their piravinai forms belong to the 11th con- 


- jugation. What comes between the root and the tense-sign are not 


E ore additions engendered by the rules of sandhi but are mor- 


nemes, showing the piravinai character of the words. All these 


onjugations 9 to 12 for i it 
Ene m the ceyin and ceyyum forms with a k 


___ Ketkin, ketkum, karki 
natakkum. arkin, 


karkum, tirkin, tirkum, natakin, 
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| No — nonden 
| kan — kanden | 
va — vanden | 
B : ta — tanden : 
Í ca — cetten 


i D 


ta, va etc., are like the fourth conjugation kan is like the seventh 
conjugation, it takes the doubled preterite sign—cetten. va and ta 
are also peculiar. In their present and future forms and in this 
ceyyin and ceyyun forms, we have a 7 coming in—varukiren, 
varuven, vara, varum so also is ta. Putu is a corrput form of 
pukutu. Potu is also a peculiar form. It has got the present and 
| future tenses potukinran and potuvan. In the preterite, we have 
| the forms pontan and puntan, for putu. "This will be the preterite 
| of po in the fourth conjugation. The root po has got the form 
poyinan in the 5th conjugation. Poru is another form of potu 
There is another root poru—to be enough which becomes potum, 
potiyadu etc., Alavaru, emaru, terumaru, paruvaru are really, com- 
pounds where the auxiliary verb is really va and they behave like 
ihe root va. "Therefore they are not exceptions. 


In the 11th conjugation most of the roots are piravinai roots. 
The causals often confused with piravinai are all found in this 
conjugation. Sanskrit roots adequated into Tamil end in ‘i’ like 
1 the causals, probably this i ending of these roots is the Tamil root 
| i itself. It will be found that the noun form of the sanskrit words 


is taken as ending in a consonant and to their original consonant is 
added the Tamil root i. Therefore these roots are really compounds 
with a noun and a verb, where the verb as auxiliary denominalises the 
noun. There are number of roots in Tamil, where, these third and 
fourth syllables are repetition of their first and second syllables. 
These are called irattaikkilavi or double imitative words. All these 
roots come under the eleventh conjugation. 


| 
il 


The number of roots in various conjugations tells a tale. 


I ist conjugation — nine 
( ending in y — five 
ending in u — four) 


II 2nd conjugation — 33 SE 
( ending in! ) 


Tth conjugation — 4 
( ending inn ) 


9th conjugation — 8 
( ending in | 
short mono—syllables —5 i 
long mono—syllables —3 ) 


III 3rd conjugation 35 
( ending in ] — 35 
ending inn ण 2 
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8th conjugation — 2 
( ending in n ) 
10th conjugation => 9 
( ending in 1) 
IV 4th conjugation — 385 
( ending in U — 9 
ending inl — 33 
ending in ai — 98 
ending in i — 129 
ending ini — 3 
ending in y — 22 
ending ina — 1 
ending in à — H 
ending inr — 81) 
V Sth conjugation — 976 
( ending inu — 966 ending inl — 
ending in & — 3 ending inl — 


IV 6th conjugation — 28 
( ending inu — (dissyllable) 


VII llth conjugation 1326 
( ending in i (Sanskrit) 589 
ending in i 326 
ending in | 16 
ending in a 1 
ending in à 1 
ending in à 2 
ending in ढे 2 
ending in o 3 
ending in ai 118 
ending in u 67 
ending in r 67 
ending in y 37 
irattaikkilavi 80 
12 conjugation 69 
( ending in a and à ) 
13 conjugation 14 
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SAIVA SIDDHANTHA WORKS (SATTIRAM AND 
AND TOTTIRAM) IN TAMIL IN THE DAYS OF THE 
VIJAYALAYA LINE OF CHOLAS (9TH TO THE 
13TH CENTURIES A.D.) 


by | 9 
PROFESSOR S. ARUMUGA MUDALIYAR, M.A., B.O.L., L.T., 
Principal, Vivekananda Training College, Tiruparoyturai 


The period of the Vijayalaya line of Cholas that closely followed 
the age of the Pallavas saw a good deal of literary activity in its 
various fields, and it is rightly hailed as the period of literary re- 
vival. In the age of the Pallavas there was religious revival spon- 
sored by the Alvars and Nayanmars and there was a lot of royal 
patronage of Sanskrit learning and culture, and closely following 
the religious revival, all the religious works of the period were col- 
lected codified, and canonised as the Tirumurais and Divya Pra- 
bandat oni of which Saivite and Vaishnavite philosophic works 
emanated. 


The Tamil Saiva canons owe their present arrangement to 
Nambiyandar Nambi assigned to the close of the 10th and the beginn- 
ing of the 11th Century A.D. The Cholas rendered the greatest service 
to Tamil Literature during this period by recovering the lost hymns 
of the Tevaram Trio. According to the Tirumuraikanda puranam 
of Umapathi Sivacharya, Nambiyandar Nambi was responsible for 
the redaction of the Saiva canon. He arranged the canon in the 
form of 10 tirumurais (the holy or beautiful divisions) the first 
three comprising the (384) Patikams of Tirugnanasambandar, books 
four to six madè up of the (307) Patikams of Tirunavukkarasar, the 
seventh comprising of the (100) Patikams of Sundarar, the 8th 
comprising the Tiruvachakam and Tirukkovaiyar of Manikkavacha- 
kar, the ninth made up of Tiruvisaippa (the beautiful or holy 
melodious songs) of different authors and the 10th consisting of the 
Tirumantiram of Tirumular. On the request of the King (Raja 
Raja I) who was responsible for the codification it is said that 
Nambiyandar Nambi added the eleventh book called the “Patinoram 
Tirumurai”, cosisting of sayings the twelve authors three of whom, 
Serman Perumal and Karaikkal Ammaiyar and Aiyadikal Kadavar 
Kon are among the 63 saints of Periya Puranam, and the Pasuram 
uttered by Siva himself. It contains strangely enough the works 


of the Nambi himself. 


S% 


if Nambiyandar, who is said to 


i 11 the eleven. For one il 1 : 
his ee in his own redaction? Further it is said that Raja aj 
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ह hs Tevar. s sung to him, became 80 much 
0 qm that o ont to collect and codify them. It is 
not said that he heard Tiruvachakkam or Tirukovaiyar which are 
equally melodious, emotional and headt-melting. So, Raja Raja 
would have codified through Nambiyandar Nambi, only the Tevaram 
hymns as far as they were available, and it was only the images 
of these three authors that he installed in his great temple. Nam- 
biyandar himself has not written any work on Manikkavachakar, 
while he has written a number of works on Tirunavukkarasar and 
Tirugnanasambandar. If he had codified Tiruvachakam also as the 
8th book, Raja Raja would have installed Manikkavachakar's 
image too in his great temple and worshiped it. Some of the authors 
of the 9th and other Tirumurais came far later than Nambi himself 
and he could not have codified them at all. 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
Tirumurais must have been added to the 7 Tirumurais codified by 
Nambi by somebody else later. Similarly Periya Puranam also was 
tagged on as the 12th and last of the series. 

The dates of the codification of Tirumurais and of some Tiru- 
visaippa authors can possibly be fixed. The traditional Raja Raja 
Abayakulasekaran associated with Nambi in Tirumuraikandapura- 
nam, is none other than Raja Raja I. Though Nambi has not 
definitely said any where that Raja Raja I was the King who 
requested him to codify the hymns, he drops a hint in his 
Tiruttondar Tiruvandadi that the famous chola King, who 
came to him with the request was one, “who laid waste Ceylon" 
(Amar Guryu@ss). The King who fits well with the 
times in this conext was none other than Raja Raja himself. We 
have already seen elsewhere Raja Raja's exploits in Ceylon, and 
his building activities there, and so Nambi must have been the con- 
temporary of Raja Raja I living in the end of the 10th and beginn- i 
ing of the XI century A.D. (Heres But Somasundara Desikar | 
not on very sound grounds, assigns Nambiyandar Nambi to the 4 
ae ot i ae OE pron tka Sundara Chola II (956-73) 

a - an ama. Chola E fer t res 
and Pandarattar for details). 2020200000 2 
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Siva is borne witness to by his inscription which calls him 

Sivanana Kandaradittar", his wife and mother of Uttama Chola 
was equally pious and was reverently called by all as Sembiyan 
Madivi and Madavadikal. She lived upto an old age and rendered 
service to Siva Temple; and images of Kandaraditya with his wife 
in the pose of worshipping Siva are available and the Devi's image 
was installed and worshipped by Raja Raja I. 4 


b 


Attempts have been made, by M Raghava Iyengar, on the 
strength of the Tiruvilimilai inscription of Raja Raja I, wherein 
one Jayantan (Sendanar being the Tamilised form of this name) 
alias Tirumalikai Tevar, a Siva Devotee, endowed an ever burning 
lamp to the temple, that Tirumalikai Tevar, the Tiruvisaippa author 
and Sendanar (another Tiruvasaippa author) are identical. But the 
inscription, for one thing, does not offer conclusive proof of the 
identity and it is not likely also that tradition could in this instance 
have erred to make two authors out of one. The arrangements of 
the books have taken the present form even before the age of 
Umapathi Siva Charya. It is worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection whether Sendanar one of the authors of Tiruvisaippa is the 
same as Sendanar the author of Tirupallandu which is also included 
as part of the ninth Tirumurai. 


Karuvur Tevar, yet another Tiruvisaippa author was a con- 
temporary of Raja Raja I and his son Rajendra because he has 
sung on both the great temples built by the father and the son. 
Stories about him have found a place in Karuvur puranam. It is 
very clear that Nambiyandar Nambi who is said to have codi- 
fied the Tirumurais in Raja Raja's reign itself, would not have 
included the Tiruvisaippa of Karuvur Tevar, on Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram temple built after Rajendra's triumphal return from 
his north Indian expedition as the ninth Tirumurai unless he 
lived longer in Rajendra's reign too and included Tiruvisaippa : 
hymns also unofficially in the Tirumurais, already officially codified i 
under Royal patronage, as the 9th book. Nambi Koda Nambi of 
Punturutti who has sung Tiruvisaippa on Tiruvarur and Koil 
(Chidambaram) is said to be identical with one Nambi Kada Nambi 
mentioned in the Tiruvaiyaru inscription of "Rajadi Raja in the 
32nd year of his reign (1050). It is very likely because of the Ur. 
proximity of the place of inscription and the birth place of th 
author namely Tiruppunturutti. If this age is accepted for 
namely, the last decade of the 11th century then he is certa. 
later than Nambiyandar Nambi also. There is yet another po 
bility of bringing this Kada Nambi to the second half of the 12 
century on the strength of his mentioning in his hymns the ide 
of Sundarar going bodily to the Kailas on a white elephant 
with Seraman Perumal which forms the subject matter of a paii 
in the outer wall of the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Siv. 
built by Raja Raja II (1146—1173) at Darasuram.The 
Raja Raja got the clue for this painting from the 
author depicting this kind of passage for the saint | 
There is yet another version of Sundarar going to K 
elephant while his friend Serman ace n 

rately on a horse. This strangely enough forms 
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inting in t ter W the Sanctum Sanctorum 
f a similar painting in he outer wall of dE 
of the e temple built by Raja Raja n O Did this Kada 
Nambi then live in the time of Raja Raja 1: 


| - Tiruvisai thor and as the 
renattadigal is the name of a Tiruvisaippa author ate t 

= Mie he belonged to Venadu (the land of p Who) 
is the name ascribed to South Travancore and some 0. e : ja : 
Travancore have been described for the first time, n ing 0 
Raghava Iyengar (M) in the inscriptions of the 12th E E. 
Venattadigal or the lord of the Venadu. The second part o = TT 
author's name Adigal denotesthat he was an ascetic like Ilangoadiga 
of Silappadikaram or Aravana Adigal of Manimekalai. 


The North-Western portion of the present South Arcot Dist- 
rick was under the sway of Sethirayars during Chola days, also 
called Malayamars. And these Malayamans in the name of Sethi- 
rayars are mentioned in the inscriptions only from the days of 
Kulottunga I (1070-1118-1120) and not earlier. Probably the 
Sethirayar of Tiruvisaippa was one of the Sethirayars either of the 
time of Kulottunga I or later. If this is so his Tiruvisaippa too 
could not have been codified by Nambiyandar in Raja Raja’s time 
itself. 


About the age of the other two authors of Tiruvisaippa, namely, 
Tiruvaliyamudavar and Purudottama Nambi nothing can be said 
with any certainty. : 


Correspondingly, the age of some of the authors of the 11th 
Tirumurai also may be discussed shortly. There are 12 authors in 
this book one of whom being Nambiyandar himself. Among the 
others are.Lord Siva, and Karaikkal Ammaiyar, Aiyadikal Kadavar 
Kon, Seraman Perumal, all the last three being chronicled by Sun- 

. darar in his Tiruttondaittokai and by Peria Puranam. Nakkirar, 
 Kalladar, Kapilar, Paranar are names that are heard in the third 
M Sangam days and here it is worthwhile from the view point 
of style, diction and subject matter whether these are one end the 
same or different authors. 


 Nakkirar, the famous author of Tirumuruharruppadai, of the 
im days, has never anywhere in the Sangam works referred to 
Kannappar. Further while employing metres and kinds of 
es and garlands of songs like Antasi, Kalivenba, Mummanik- 
Coy utterly unknown in Sangam days the Nakkirar of the 

1 wields a style and a diction totally different from the — 

of Sangam days. Evidently they are different persons. 

f the Tirumurai likewise wields a style different from that 

ar of Sangam fame and hence both are different. . 
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Siruttondar the commander-in-chief of Narasimha Varman 1 
and 
Paramesvara Varman I who it is said for the first time brought 
Vinakaya from there and installed it in his native place in the 
de temple which he built called Ganapaticcuram. Paranar too like- 
wise of this group must be different from Paranar of Sangam days 
and the use of words like, unpal, unnai, Nir-Anal, etc., certainly 
smacks of an age later than III sangam days 


Pattinattar otherwise popularly known as Pattinattupillaiyar 
must have lived in the 10th century as he has euologised Varaguna 
and Manikkavacakar or at any rate later than 9th century. Since 
many authors in this group belonged to an age long before the Teva- 
ram Authors, and if any idea of chronological view point is asso- 
ciated wth the Tevarattirumurais at least, it cannot be said then 
that Nambiyandar Nambi himself codified these authors in the 11th 
book—while Tevaram authors who came after these are included 
in the first seven books. 


Among the theological works belonging to the dectrine of Saiva 
Siddhanta school of Philosophy of this period, and indeed of any 
period in Tamil Literature Sivagnabodham of Meykandar written in 
the first half of the 18th century A.D. is the greatest and the most 
authoritative. It is the first attempt at a systematic and codified 
account of the tenets of Tamil Saivism consisting of 12 aphorisms 
(Nurpas or Sutrams). The Saiva Siddhantha Philosophy is the 
choicest product of the Dravidian (Tamil) intellect and the most 
elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the more intrinsically valu- 
able of all religions of India’ according to Dr. Pope. The Revered 
Mr. Goudie is of opinion that “the system possesses the merits of 
great antiquity” and that “in the religious world the Saiva System 
is the heir to all that is most ancient in South India. It is the reli- 
gion of the Tamil people, by the side of which every other form is of 
comparatively foreign and recent origin. As a system of religious 
thought, as an expression of faith and life the Saiva Sidhanta is by 

far the best that South India possesses’. Equally appreciative is the 
opinion of Professor Maxmuller, who wrote, “In the South of India 
there exists a philosophie literature, which, though it shows clear 
traces of Sanskrit influence, contains also original indigenous ele- 
ments of great beauty and of importance for historical purposes". 


The religious revival of the four great Saiva Acharyas, gave 
an jin eka t5 the composition of the fourteen Saiva Sidhanta Sast- 
ras containing the tenets of the Siddhanta Philosophy culled ut | 
from the Saivite Tirumurais, etc., Sivagnana Bodham bears that, 
name rightly because it deals in a nut-shell with the Philosophy tk 
“Siyam is one, gnanam is knowledge of its nature and bodham, 
. the realisation of that nature". Its leading thouent. ih thi 
| that the highest love (Para Bakthi) is based on the so 
tion of the non-duality and of its debt to the Lord and 
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with the soul enables it not only to know external 
D and Him. D ee are translated 
anskrit original or whether the Sanskrit version was a 
Ta of the Tamil original as expressed by some Tamil scho- 
lars like Maraimalai Adigal and K. Subramaniya Pillai is an inte- 
vesting and important point to be solved after careful investigation. 
Those who deny this work as a translation believe that its tenets 
and teaching have been scattered for ages Here ud there and un- 
known to the masses and that they were collected, collated and codi- 
fied when the author’s fellow religionists were sunk in ignorance 
and troubled by internal schisms and external influences. That 
there are Sanskrit influences in the Bodham itself is well recognised, 
and that “the Veda is the cow, its milk is the true Agama, the Tamil 
sung by the four is the Ghee extracted from it (four denotes the’ 
4 famous Saiva Acharyas, Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Man- 
nikkavacakar) and the virtue of the Tamil work of the Meykandan 
of the celebrated city of Vennai is the fine taste of the ghee”, is the 
purport of an old verse in Tamil which alone explains the trend of 
Sanskrit and Tamil thought of the times influencing each other and 
the key position held by this work in the Literature of Tamil Sai- 
vism. The author has added, Vartikas of his own which explain 
and illustrate the argument of each of the sutrams and fix their 
meanings. The famous logician and philosopher, Sivagnana Munivar 
of the Tiruvaduturai Adhinam, wrote brief and elaboraet com- 
mentaries on it. The elaborate one is hailed as the “Dravida Maha, 
pum. and the author rightly as the “Dravida Maha Bashya. 
artar". 


standing ‘non-du 
objects but also 


. We are fortunately able to know the age of this author from 
epigraphie sources. An inscription on the northern wall of the first 
prakara of the Siva temple at Tiruvannamalai of the reign of Raja 
Raja 111 (1216-46), records the endowment made for the daily wor- 
ship of Siva roed hy one “Tiruvennainallur Meikanda Deva” in 
the 16th year of the King's reign, i.e., in 1232. Epigraphists are of 
opinion that this Meikandar must be the same person as the author 
of Sivagnana Bodham. Among the Santanachayas, Umapathi Siva-. 
charya was the fourth in succession after Meikandar and in his work 
Sankarpa Nirakaranam he refers to the year in which he com- 
posed it namely Saka year 1235 (1313 A.D.). 


There is an interval of 8 years between the inscription cited 


above and the year of the composition of this 101 
ah VU his work 4 2 
Sp It is quite likely that 81 years might have Spo m 
ae aes within 4 generations and it is therefore quite pro- 
. bable that the Meikandar of the inscription and the author of Siv- 
 agnana Badham are one and the same and that, the Meikandar of 
^ Hiruvennainallur. of the Nadu Nadu went to T iru 
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The Bhodham was preceded by two short works Tiruvuntiyar 
and Tirukkalirruppadiyar by two authors, teacher and disciple 
according to tradition. Both of them are known by the same name, 
rather title, Uayyavanda Deva Nayanar though their places differ. 
The author of Tiruvuntiyar hailed from Tiruviyalur while the 
author of Tirukkalirruppadiyar is known as Tirukkadayur Uyya- 
vanda Deva Nayanar. Both of these works are intended for popu- 
larising the main aspects of the doctrine and practice of the Saiva 
Sidhanta faith in easy style. The Tiruvuntiyar contains 45 triplets 
each of which gives some truth of the faith. Though not a syste- 
matic treatise on the subject, it derives its name from the same con- 
cluding feet of each verse name “Unthipara” which means both a 
girls pastime game as Well (um + ti + para) may your evil nature 
fly away. The Tirukkaliruppadiyar containing 100 quartrains is 
remarkable for its beautiful sentiments and expressions. 


After Sivagnana Bodham, the next work of importance, in the 
hierarchy of Saiva Siddhanta works, is the Sivagnanasittiyar of Arul 
Nandi Sivacharyar, said to be first the reputed guru (teacher) of 
Meykandar’s father, and then the disciple of Meykandar himself. 
Though written in verse, it is a comprehensive statement of the 
doctrine (Supakkam) preceded by a critical discussions of rival 
systems (Para Pakkam) of which no fewer than 14, including 4 
Schools of Buddhism, and two of Jainism are passed under review. 
Since Meykandar’s work is too cryptic and does not explain the 
position of Saivism vis-a-vis other systems, Sivagnana Sittiyar is 
read very widely and has formed the subject of many commentaries. 


Irupairupatu owes its name to its twenty verses in alternate 
use of two metres namely Venpa metre and Asirya metre in the 
form of a dialogue between the teacher (Meykandar) and the taught 
(Arulnandi himself) This was composed by Arulnandi in 
memory of his beloved Guru. The simplest of all works on Saivism 
is the Unmaivilakkam of Manavasakam Kadantar of Tiruvatikai 
(South Arcot District). 


There are eight other works on the Sidhanta doctrine by Uma- 
patisivacariyar of Korravankudi near Chidambaram, who according 
to his reference to Saka date of 1235 in his Sankarpa Nirakaranam, 
Payiram (26th verse) lived at the close of the 13th and the early years 
of the 14th century, and these eight works with the above discussed 
6 form the complete set of 14 Saiva Siddhanta Sastras in Tamil. The 
eight works are:— 5 e 

1l. Sivapra —an ambitious treatise of 100 verses. 
2 DE TE on the model of Tirukkural with ten . 
kurals in each division comprising 10 divisions on the whole. 3. Vina 
Venpa—A short catechism of thirteen Venpas or stanzas of Venpa 
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i j ] ines. 5. Kodikkavi 
t mi rodai, a small work of 100 lines. 5 Du 
Ser y जाता in 4 verse. 6. Nencuvidu fuiu adonan ae 
E Mem form in Kalivenpa metre. T. Unmai Neri na i am 
devoted to the path of truth or realisation and dealing w : the t 
ten Karyas. 8. Sankarpanirakaranam, devoted like p rape D i 
of Sittiyar to a critical discussion of rival creeds and it also dis- 
८७३६९8 the minute differences within the very fold of Saivism. 
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UNLETTERED LITERATURE 
T by 
SRI C. M. RAMACHANDRA CHETTIYAR, B.A., B.L. 


I. There is a considerable quantity of Literature in 
Tamil which is not being patronised by the learned Pandit 
nor by the Universities and other learned Institutions. They 
are produced and nurtured by the unlettered poor, labourer 
and the mute villager. 


, _ But at the same time, it really depicts the life of man 
in his pristine simplicity. It portraits the thoughts and 
the sufferings of the man in the street and the hard working 
farmer. 


Such a literature exists not only in our Tamil but 
throughout the world. It is abundant in the West and the 
East and learned societies foster them and study them and 
publish special accounts about them. We in our country 
had not cared to recognise them until lately. 

II. It is a beautiful literature and has grown in itself 
from time immemorial. We could trace its growth and 
analyse it to fit the various stages of human life. 

(1) Childhood —EFrom birth to 5 years-lullaby songs and 
nursary rhymes. 

(2) Urchinhood—5-10; play songs, indoor games both 
male and female, plank play (L100 TES Li), street 
plays of boys and girls. The songs pertaining to 
them. 

(3) Boyhood and girlhood—10-15 years. School play- 
songs. Kummi-Kolattam. 


(4) Adolescence—15-20 regular games—outdoor songs 
attached to them, festival songs, feast songs. 4 


(B) Love period—20—25 Love songs, village play songs 


GBs d au also, hors 
र SADI) STAL FAb SES. 


(6) Married life—25-35 household songs, business songs. — 

(7) Middle age— 35-50 Feasts, fasts, etc., songs, businsss- _ 
songs, labour songs. र i 

(8) Old age—50-65 proverbs, puzzles, riddles etc. - 
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| (9) Retired life—65-80 Folk songs-tales. 
(10) Death—after 80 death songs (@L1L1TM). 
TIT, Folk tales—Each village or countryside has different 
tales to tell. 
1. Family emigration. 
Tribal emigration tales. 


Diety transfer tales. 


Temple establishment and discovery. | 
Heroic deeds of man. rf 
Heroic deeds of woman. 
Deeds of honour. 
Ethical tales. 


Go eu 200 fc SONS 


IV. Folk songs—(a) short songs—Feast, festivals, paro- 
dies. 


(b) Big songs—different in various 
districts. 


(1) Coimbatore disiriet— Annammar( 96007 600 cir Lor iF aa» छ) 
Nalla Tangal (56060 ser), Kunrudaiyal (Goor 
Dm UT -9JLbLDIT oor). 


(2) Trichi district—Kallalagar (soror pasih -3|LDLDIT oor). 


P (3) Madurai—Alli Arasani (yoo! YT, /1७1/0< 
Asr, 1121 SG INA, 10 sje» ad TT, BT 5 5l 
राळा, SMOTFTUIL] FOT). 

4) Ramnad district— i 

(4) oe rict—Ramappayan Ammanei (QI Tou 

(5) Tinnevelly—Kattabummu, Chinni j j 
oes innipur Pagadai (७१७) 


(6) Arcot —Desingarajan (Gm ITT). 
(7) Pudukottai—Chettinad 
DÙ UTL). 


3७७७2 Ma ° 


washerman songs (aore 


ae 
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V. Nature of the Literature. 


l. High thinking even among the cuntryfolk. 


2. Clarity of ideas, clothing in simple language, with i 
style and music, one synchronising with the other 


3. Poetic style, simple but deep expounding stimulating 
verbage. * 


4. Vocabulary—simple but apt and to the point flowing 
without effort. 


5. Customs and habits of the people—interwoven in the | 
Stories. ५ 


6. Portions for research—administrative matters, taxes | 
coins, labour figures, industry, facts. ; 


VI. Conclusion—These various bits if properly studied 
would give much scope for understanding the villager, the 
streetgoer. The modern scholar devotes much energy and. 
time to know the hill tribes, and the aborigines but not 
study, the ordinary poor and the country dwelling. There is 
abundant scope for such a work. 


————À—— J 
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Line 31 
Line 6 
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ERRATA = 


Add inverted commas ** in the beginning of the line 

For as read ca ; S du 
For Samyuktam read samyuktam 

For Kascit Ksanamapi read kascit ksanamapi 

Add inverted commas °° after the word Brahman 

For भूक्तिना read मूक्तिना 

For तेष्कव read तेष्व 

For grass read gross 

For immeorial read immemorial 

delete at 

For comprerehnivse read comprehensive 

delete the comma after Maya and insert fullstop 

For scrptures read scriptures ; 

For attributless read attributeless 

For contempation read contemplation 

For ony read only 

For th Pe read the 

For sponteneous read spontaneous: 

For atask read a task | 


For Bharathas read Bharatha’s 
At the end add “ it is common knowledge how certain 


songs are better sung with "' 
For is read as 
For gandhrara read gandhara 
For Kaklai read kakali 3 ; z 
For anatra read antara 
For pata bhaga read parivatra ks 
Delete comma after breeding 
For papas read palas i 


Omit the word and after the word clear 


delete and 
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